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Our  numerous  Conteibutoes  will  answer  foe  themselves.  Each, 
of  tliem  entertains  opinions  of  his  own.  We  do  not  endorse  all  we 
print,  as  all  views  and  all  systems,  when  properly  presented,  aro  allowed 
a  place  in  the  Journal.  We  desire  to  "  Peove  all  things,"  and  to 
hold  fast  only  "that  which  is  good." — Publishers. 


Neoj  gear's  Slubress. 


our  subscribers  may  prove  this  New 
Year  happier  than  the  last,  bringing 
with  it  opportunities  for  higher  enjoy- 
ment and  greater  usefulness. 

But  words  are  things;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think. 


To  Editors.— The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  the  cause  of 
Hydropathy  owe  much  to  The  Press.  In  all  quarters  have 
our  efforts  been  seconded,  and  most  heartily  and  efficiently 
too,  by  our  editorial  brethren.  They  have  spoken  out 
manfully  in  commendation  of  our  Journal  and  of  the 
)*inciples  it  advocates,  and  their  influence  has  been  felt 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  We  should  do  in- 
justice to  our  feelings  did  we  not  again  thank  them — would 
we  could  do  more,  in  our  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the 
cause.  The  thousands  whom  we  have  been  enabled  to 
reach  and  to  save  from  drugs  and  the  doctors,  through  their 
influence,  will  bless  them  for  their  timely  words. 

Brethren  of  the  Press,  we  here  present  to  you  the 
first  number  of  a  new  volume.  If  you  like  it,  as  we  are 
sure  you  must,  please  say  a  few  words  about  it  to  your 
readers,  who  are  well  aware  that  the  opinion  of  an  intel- 
ligent editor  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion ""''^'-estoration  of  health  is  worth  more  than  that  of  a 
d  ithic  doctors. 


BY  K.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

While  systems  change,  and  suns  retire,  and  worlds 
Slumber  and  wake — Time's  ceaseless  march  proceeds. 

What  avail  the  revolving  years,  if 
we  are  to  be  tied  forever  to  the  apron- 
strings  of  great-grandmother,  Antiqui- 
ty? Must  the  earth  roll  round,  the 
seasons  change,  the  planets  wheel  in 
their  orbits,  all  things  pass  away,  and 
all  things  re-appear,  and  yet  man  re- 
main, like  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  sta- 
tionary and  immovable  ?  Every  New 
Year's  Day  should  mark  an  epoch 
of  progress.  Each  annual  journey  of 
this  terrestrial  orb  should  denote  an 
era  in  humanity's  advancement.  So 
far  as  the  cause  of  human  amelioration 
and  improvement  has  been  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
its  readers  shall  be  judges  whether 
that  cause  has  prospered  or  receded. 
In  the  assurance  that  all  we  have  thus 
far  done  is  but  the  prelude  to  what  we 
may  yet  be  enabled  to  accomplish,  we 
find  the  New  Year's  Day  a  happy  one. 
For  this  "  hope's  sake  "  we  wish  our 
friends  and  patrons  many  years  of  in- 
creasing happiness.  In  this  convic- 
tion, we  pray  fervently,  believingly, 
and  without  ceasing,  that  each  one  of 


thinking, 


Between  learning  and 
there  is,  however,  a  difference.  A 
sponge  may  imbibe  to  repletion  with- 
out possessing  a  single  idea.  A  man 
may  be  stuffed  with  all  the  facts, 
|  figures,  and  statistics  of  a  respectable 
library,  yet  not  be  able  to  make  any 
application  of  them.  One  may  have 
a  whole  dictionary  of  pompous  phrases 
at  command,  yet  possess  very  little 
knowledge  or  wisdom. 

For  many  a  lad  returns  from  school, 
A  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  fool ; 
In  arts  and  knowledge  still  a  block, 
Though  deeply  skilled  in  hie,  hcec,  hoc. 

The  great  masses  of  the  human 
family  can  never  rise  high  in  the  scale 
of  being,  until  they  are  enabled  to 
manufacture  ideas  for  home  Ccnsjamjrjs-- 
tion.  Grreat  men  bodily  have  been 
often  controlled  by  men  who  were  men- 
tally very  weak.  Why  ?  Because 
the  former  did  not  think.  The  most 
useful,  industrious,  productive  classes, 
all  over  the  world,  are  pretty  general- 
ly robbed  by  the  dissipated  and  non- 
productive. Why?  Because  the  former 
do  not  think. 

And  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 

That  those  who  think,  must  govern  those  who  toil. 
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The  multitude  must  learn  to  reason ; 
they  must  be  able  to  comprehend  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  isolated  facts,  before 
society  can  be  redeemed  from  infirm- 
ity and  suffering.  The  people  at  large 
must  not  leave  the  care  of  health 
wholly  to  the  doctor  ;  nor  their  regard 
for  property  entirely  to  the  lawyer  ; 
nor  their  thoughts  of  immortality  al- 
together to  the  minister.  These  may 
teach  laws,  systems,  principles,  du- 
ties ;  but  those  cannot  eat,  drink, 
breathe,  sleep,  labor,  economize,  nor 
worship  by  proxy.  Herein  nature  de- 
crees that  all  shall  act  for  themselves ; 
and  that  each  shall  be  held  to  indivi- 
dual accountability. 

Nature  is  man's  teacher.     She  unfolds 

Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye, 

Illumes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart; 

An  influence  breathes  from   all  the   sights  and 

sounds 
Of  her  existence. 

But  to  appreciate  her  teachings,  we 
must  think.  A  dog  may  bay  the  moon 
forever,  without  becoming  wiser.  The 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  may  gaze 
for  years  upon  the  twinkling  of  the 
innumerable  stars,  and  apprahend  no 
cause  for  it.  And  human  beings, 
though  endowed  with  reasoning  organs, 
may  observe  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  universe,  and  perceive  no 
meaning  about  them—because  they 
do  not  THINK. 

Our  doctor  thus,  with  stuffed  sufficiency 
Of  all  omnigenous  omniscieney, 

can  easily  overwhelm  and  confound 
the  unthinking  herd  ;  and,  because  of 
this  utter  thoughtlessness  in  relation 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  health  and 
disease,  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass- 
ezjrt  the  people,  it  has  become  an 
adage,  that  ".It  is  easier  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  than  out  of  a  shil- 
ling." Yes,  the  man  whose  extreme 
sagacity  will  not  purchase  the  cloth 
for  a  coat,  without  closely  scrutinizing 
the  colors,  to  assure  himself  that  no 
deleterious  drug  or  dye-stuff  has  weak- 
ened or  injured  the  texture  of  the  fa- 
bric—who will  not  purchase  a  pair  of 
shoes  without  a  careful  examination 
to  discover  whether  any  poisonous  in- 


gredient has  rotted  the  leather — who 
will  not  eat  his  dinner  without  taking 
particular  notice  that  no  speck  of  dirt 
or  impurity  has  perchance  stuck  to 
his  knife,  or  bowl,  or  spoon — who  will 


ter  annihilation  ?  Friends  of  health, 
of  reform,  and  of  humanity,  study  this 
subject  as  we  have  studied  it,  and  you 
will  wonder  no  longer.  You  will  think 
as  we  think.     Submit  these  matters 


not  swallow  a  glass  of  water  without  to  the  proof  of  patient  observation  and 
filtering  it  in  view  of  any  possible  ad-  personal  experiment — to  the  demon- 
mixture  of  extraneous  ingredients,  is     stration  of  half  a  lifetime,  as  we  have 


often  at  the  mercy  of 

Quack-salving,  cheating  mountebanks,  whose  skill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kill. 


done — and  you  will  at  least  cease  to 
wonder  that  we  are  in  earnest,  that 
we  are  enthusiastic  in  this  cause  :  nor 


will  you  then  deem  it  otherwise  than  a 
He  is  ready,  without  thinking,  to  take  j  law  of  necessity  that  we  strive  to  in- 


into  his  stomach  a  hundred  gnawing 
corroding,  eating,  decomposing,  rot- 
ting, disorganizing,  death-dealing  poi- 
sons, under  the  name  of  medicines, 
and  swallow,  without  questioning,  a 
hundred  monstrous  absurdities  under 
the  name  of  medical  science — all  be- 
cause he  does  not  think. 

We  would  not  apply  harsh  epithets 
to  medical  men  of  the  drug-system. 
Many  of  them,  indeed  most  of  them, 
are  innocent,  because  they  are  igno- 
rant, and  ignorant  because  they,  too, 
do  not  think.  They  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously assent  to  a  system  or  as- 
semblage of  dogmas  and  theories,  which 
nobody  can  explain,  and  which  no  one 
pretends  to  comprehend  ;  and  practise 
accordingly,  because  they  have  been 
so  educated.  They  must  act  accord- 
ing to  their  light,  though  that  light  be 
"darkness  visible." 

Our  work  is  to  enlighten,  not  a  pro- 
fession, but  the  whole  people,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  few  simple  truths  which  in- 
volve the  whole  philosophy  of  life. 
We  regard  the  popular  medical  system 
of  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  progress, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  our  race. 
Human  beings  must  have  health  and 
strength,  and  know  how  to  preserve 
them  ;  they  must  be  assured  of  a  nat- 
ural life,  from  natural  causes,  before 
they  can  go  forward  in  hope,  and 
power,  and  confidence,  in  achieving 
a  glorious  destiny.  Does  any  one 
marvel  that  we  oppose  such  a 
tem  ?     Can  anv  one  deem  it 


spire  you  with  some  degree  of  the  en- 
thusiasm we  feel  ourselves. 

On  such  a  theme  'twere  impious  to  be  calm ; 
Passion  is  reason,  transport,  temper,  here. 


sys- 

any  one  deem  it  strange 

that  we  enlist  in  a  zealous  crusade, 

in  view  and  in  prospect  its  ut- 


having 


THE  OLD   YEAR. 

BY  JAMES  C.  JACKSON. 

Years  are  like  men.  They  are  born,  grow,mature, 
and  die  like  men.  The  beginning  of  a  year  in  Jan- 
uary, when  snow  and  ice  are  everywhere,  is  a  sorry 
affair  as  a  matter  of  taste.  A  year  should  come  to  its 
birth  when  the  birds  sing,  the  violet  and  adder-tongue 
peep  out  of  earth's  bosom,  when  the  leaves  send  forth 
sweet  music  as  the  wind  sighs  through  them ;  not  when 
the  brow  of  Creation  is  shaggy  with  hoar-frost.  The 
harmony  of  Time  and  of  Nature  should  be  complete. 
April  is  a  sunny  month.  January  is  sullen.  April 
gathers  into  her  lap  sweet  sunbeams.  January  fills 
his  lap  with  heaps  of  snow.  April's  breath  is  balmy 
and  sweet  as  a  maiden's.  January  breathes  forth 
threatening  and  slaughter.  January  is  never  welcome. 
April  always  is.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
year  should  commence  in  January.  A  thousand  could 
be  given  why  it  should  commence  in  April.  But  the 
arrangement  is  fixed.  December  ends,  January  begins 
the  year.  So  winter  is  king,  and  the  other  seasons 
follow  him. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-two  is  dead.  It 
has  been  an  important  year,  scarcely  having  its 
equal  in  the  nineteenth  century.  During  it  great 
events  have  transpired.  The  first  two  months  of  it 
were  marked  by  severer  cold  over  larger  territorial 
space,  than  was  ever  known  to  take  place  at  the  same 
time  on  the  American  Continent.  Snow  fell  in  New 
Orleans,  and  young  children  thought  it  was  sugar. 
Snow  also  fell  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  the 
thermometer  fell  below  zero  ten  degrees  in  the  heart 
of  Mississippi.  At  the  North,  in  hundreds  of  places, 
the  mercury  sank  to  17,  20,  25  degrees  below  zero.  It 
was  well  into  April  before  spring  could  fill  her  apron 
with  flowers,  and  weave  of  them  wreaths  for  the  brows 
of  her  loved  and  loving  ones.  The  farmer  had  his  oats 
to  sow,  his  corn  to  plant,  and  his  potatoes  to  get  in 
simultaneously.  Horses  and  oxen  for  weeks,  from 
dawn 

"  to  dewy  eve," 

moved  their  legs  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  noiselessly 
and  steadily,  till  summer  came.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get last  spring.  Its  cold,  dripping,  drenching  rains, 
making  the  farmers  look  sour,  as  if  they  had  been 
dunned  by  merchants  for  store  debts.  ( 

The  summer  has  been  less  warm,  but  dryer  than  (c 
usual.    Portions  of  New  England,  New 
West,  have  suffered  much.    The  scarcity 
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predated  greatly  the  price  of  cattle,  offering  them  in 
market  at  such  rates  as  to  make  their  owners  weep. 
Many  are  the  cows  which  have  changed  owners,  for  a 
price  not  higher  than  $10,  though  thrice  that  money 
had  been  paid  for  them  in  the  spring.  But  whilst  the 
value  of  stock  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  want  of 
feed,  the  article  of  butter  was  more  than  doubled  in 
price.  Think  of  butter  at  twenty-five  cents,  whole- 
sale,and  thirtyto  forty  cents,  retail,  per  pound.  It  has 
made  more  than  one  poor  laboring  man  wince,  as  his 
wife  and  daughters  eat  two-thirds  of  his  daily  wages 
in  butter  alone.  The  anti-butter  eaters  have  evidently 
had  the  advantage  this  summer  past. 

There  is  one  of  earth's  products  which  has  become 
a  staple  of  human  sustenance,  the  crop  of  which  has, 
I  understand,  answered  for  the  most  part  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  farmer  or  cultivator,  and  that  is  the  pota- 
to. This  esculent  has  matured,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
plentiful  this  winter  and  the  coming  spring.  It  is  at 
this  date  in  the  market  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 
At  no  time  for  three  years  previous  could  it  be  bought 
for  less  than  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  the 
spring  prices  ranged  from  fifty  to  eighty-eight  cents 
per  bushel. 

This  year  has  also  been  better  for  all  fruits  than  any 
within  the  previous  five  years.  Apples  are  quite 
plentiful— the  very  best  kinds  bringing  not  over  thirty- 
one  cents,  and  lots  of  fine  grafts  are  purchasable  at 
twenty-five  cents.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  low,  cloths 
are  low,  wages  are  high.  Money  is  in  the  market 
seeking  borrowers  at  very  low  rates,  on  unexceptiona- 
ble security.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  means  of 
livelihood  are  abundant,  and  the  new  year  opens  with 
bright  prospects  to  the  industrious,  the  honest,  and 
the  healthy. 

Death  has  been  unusually  busy  the  past  year.  The 
bills  of  mortality  have  been  more  than  commonly  large 
in  our  cities,  villages,  and  towns.  Even  the  "  rural 
districts"  have  not  been  exempt.  Of  many  distin- 
guished men  who  hav*e  passed  onward,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and 
Daniel  Webster.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  re- 
markable that  these  gentlemen  should  have  died  with- 
in twelve  months  of  each  other.  But  they  were  old 
men,  and  had  spent  their  strength  unduly.  Either 
might  have  lived  longer  but  for 

"fierce  ambition," — 
an  ambition  in  itself  honorable,  but  not  always  kept 
within  due  bounds,  by  those  men.  They  were  all  great 
and  good  men  after  the  worldly  model,  and  will  live 
long  in  the  esteem  of  their  countrymen.  They  had, 
while  living,  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  now  they  are  dead  only  friends  to 
their  memories  will  be  found. 

They  partook  greatly  of  the  sentiments  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  were  all  marked  by  qualities 
which  followed  rather  than  led  or  formed  public  opin- 
ion. There  are  men  now  living  less  intellectually 
great  than  either  of  them  who  will  outlive  them  in  the 
reverence  and  love  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  and 
simply  because  they  have  had  the  sagacity  to  make 
their  efforts  tell  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the 
shrewdness  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the  issues 
they  have  created  are  vital  to  the  perpetuity  of  this 
Bepublic.  A  lasting  issue  gives  its  advocate  and  de- 
fender more  character  than  an  issue  which  is  tran- 
sient. 

These  men  are  gone.  Their  eloquence,  their  logic, 
their  sophistry,  their  pathos  will  live  only  in  the  past. 
Much  that  they  have^  uttered  will  be  reverentially  re- 
membered. Some  will  be  remembered  only  with  regret. 

The  year  which  is  dead,  has  been  a  year  in  which 
much  progress  has  been  made  for  the  Water-Cure. 
Believers  in  it  have  trebled,  readers  of  its  philosophy 
and  policy  have  increased  tenfold.  The  different  Es- 
tablishments have  had  unusual  patronage ,  and  their 
conductors  have  had,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
creditable  success.    During  this  year,  more  has  been 


done  to  give  shape  and  symmetry  to  Hydropathic 
literature,  than  at  any  previous  period.  Several  valua- 
ble books  have  been  contributed  by  different  gentle- 
men, and  quite  a  number  of  pamphlets.  The  Journal, 
the  only  Water-Cure  publication  in  the  United  States, 
is  each  month  bearing  itself  more  gallantly ,  and  adding 
to  the  general  reputation  of  the  enterprise.  It  mows 
a  wide  swath,  and  cuts  clean.  Its  proprietors  have 
(I  judge  from  its  neatness  and  typographical  correct- 
ness) spared  no  pains  to  make  it  all  that  the  cause 
needs,  and  I  hope  that,  the  coming  year,  it  will  double 
its  number  of  readers. 

At  midnight,  with  the  stars  for  watchers,  the  Old 
Year  died.  Time  immediately  proclaimed  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Fifty-three  its  successor.  We  are  under 
a  new  dispensation.  To  millions  this  reign  will  be 
the  knell  of  all  hope  that  is  earthly.  They  will  squan- 
der their  substance  on  riotous  living,  and  die  like  fool- 
ish ones.  To  others,  the  year  will  bring  Health  over 
their  sick  couches,  with  healing  in  her  wings,  and 
where  now  sit  sadness  and  sorrow  shall  the  Graces 
play.  Would  God  the  Water-Cure  Journal  could 
enter  every  sick  chamber,  the  grave,  whose  maw  is 
insatiable,  would  be  cheated  of  many  of  its  victims. 
Let  the  good  and  true-hearted  pray  for  the  incoming 
of  the  day  when  life  shall  be  cherished  for  nobler 
uses  than  it  is  put  to  now,  when  doctors,  and  fresh, 
green  graves,  shall  not  have  such  close  copartnership, 
when  the  infant  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old,  and 
man  shall  be  as  God  made  him, 

NOBLE  AND  GOOD. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

The  proper  education,  of  both  body  and  mind,  so  as 
to  preserve  a  harmonious  balance  in  their  functional 
relations  to  the  end  of  life,  and  thus  secure  the  great- 
est vigor  and  highest  integrity  of  each,  is  a  subject 
just  beginning  to  attract,  seriously,  the  attention  of 
the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  physiologists.  In 
this  intellectual  age,  when  the  arts  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, when  sciences  are  on  the  wing,  when  schools, 
and  books,  and  newspapers  abound,  and  when  "  men- 
tal culture"  has  become  the  fashion  as  well  as  the  pas- 
sion of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  too  many 
instances,  the  activity  of  the  bodily  and  mental  pow- 
ers have  become  unbalanced,  the  former  being  worn 
out  prematurely  with  excessive  and  restless  toil,  whilst 
the  latter  are  suffered  to  rust,  stagnate  and  decay, 
from  mere  indolence. 

Several  modern  psychologists  have  traced  various 
forms  and  degrees  of  mental  alienation ,  and  even  insan- 
ity, to  excessive  intellectual  activity,  and  it  is  the 
common  fault  of  most  of  our  public  and  private  semi- 
naries of  learning,  that  they  are  better  calculated  to 
force  the  brain  and  stuff  the  mind,  than  to  enlarge  the 
mental  capacity,  or  develop  the  thinking  faculties. 
And  again,  many  of  our  best  institutions  for  calling 
out  the  activity  of  the  mental  powers,  have  no  method 
of  maintaining  the  bodily  health  ;  and  hence  not  un- 
frequently  turn  out  very  precocious  children, but  almost 
useless  men. 

"  The  evils  of  excessive  study  generally,  and  not 
simply  in  one  exclusive  direction,  manifest  themselves 
in  morbid  conditions  of  the  organ  of  thought,  which, 
reacting  on  the  mind  itself,  disorder  its  manifestations. 
Hence,  it  has  often  been  observed  how  narrow  the 
bounds  are  between  great  genius  and  madness  ;  how 
frequently  the  Organ  breaks  down  under  the  strain  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  Hence  it  is  that  many  intel- 
lectual suns  have  arisen  in  brightness,  and  set  in  clouds 
and  darkness ;  have  illumined  the  world  by  their  morn- 
ing or  mid-day  glory,  and  then  have  been  forever 
eclipsed  by  suicide,  insanity,  or  idiocy : — 


From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift,  becomes  a  driveller  and  a  show." 

On  this  subject  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medi- 
cine and  Mental  Pathology  remarks  :— 

"  Amongst  the  causes  which  operate  most  influen- 
tially  in  exciting  these  social  aberrations,  one  of  the 
most  potent  is,  undoubtedly, the  over-stimulated,  over- 
worked, irregularly  developed  mind.     It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  health,  ease,  and  order  shall  spring  from 
labor,  or  from  due  use  of  the  organs  according  to  their 
appointed  functions.    This  is  universal.    The  '  primal 
curse '  is  thus  converted  into  a  blessing.    In  all  crea- 
tion the  due  and  regular  performance  of  the  allotted 
duties  is  rewarded  by  pleasing  sensations,  strength, 
and  beauty  ;  the  undue  and  irregular,  by  pain,  feeble- 
ness, deformity.    This  law  holds  good  of  the  psychal 
as  well  as  the  physical ,  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
material.    '  Through  much  tribulation  ye  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom,'  is  a  profound  truth,  whether  that  em- 
pire be  corporeal  power  and  beauty,  or  mental  power 
and  virtue.    Here  labor,  however,  is  not  thus  reward- 
ed.   It  must  be  well-directed,  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  and  powers  of  the  individual — general,  as  regards 
the  use  of  the  organs,  and  not  partial.    Excessive  labor 
in  one  exclusive  direction  produces  corporeal  defor- 
mity and  mental  obliquity.    Just  as  the  nursery-maid 
becomes  the  subject  of  spinal  curvature  and  deformity, 
from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  right  arm  in  carrying  her 
precious  burden,  so  the  man  of  thought,  who  directs 
the  energies  of  his  powerful  intellect  to  one  subject  or 
class  of  subjects,  becomes   mentally  deformed.    His 
judgment  becomes  one-sided,  to  use  an  expressive  Ger- 
manism, or  even  imbecile,  his  manners  bizarre,  his 
conduct  eccentric.    It  is  thus  that  the  eccentricities  of 
men  of  genius  are  manifested,  even  to  a  proverb  ;  but 
when  the  decline  of  life  commences,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  previous  years  shows  itself,  the  increased  vas- 
cularity is  a  source  of  danger,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  those  diseases  which  depend  upon  congestion  of 
the  brain.    Hence  it  is  that  apoplexy  and  palsy  so  fre- 
quently terminate  the  lives  of  great  thinkers  and  wri- 
ters.   Hence,  also,  the  proclivity  of  the  literary  and 
intellectual  class  to  suffer  fatally  from  those  fevers  and 
other  diseases  which  attack  the  brain  in  preference  to 
less  important  organs;  and  hence  the  distressing,  sud- 
den, and  premature  deaths  of  men  of  genius  from 
causes  and  diseases  apparently  trivial.    In  some  indi- 
viduals, particularly  those  with  coexistent  disease  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  the  vascular  system  gives  way  at 
once,  and  inflammation  or  apoplexy,  epilepsy  or  acute 
mania,  supervenes.    The  prime  ministers  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  during  the  recent  revolutionary  period, 
both  succumbed  to  the  overstrain  of  their  material  or- 
gan.   Count  Brandenburgh,  of  Prussia,  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  after  only  a  very  short  illness  ; 
Prince  Schwartzenburgh,  of  Austria,  perished  in  a 
moment,  of  apoplexy. 

"  Intermediately  between  the  states  of  perfect  vigor 
and  complete  disorganization,  there  are  various  phases 
of  mental  disorder,  more  distressing,  perhaps,  to  the 
subject  than  even  total  extinction.  No  man  feels 
more  acutely  than  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  subject  of 
prolonged  intellectual  labor,  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  every  effort  of  thought  is  wearisome,  and  every 
object  of  thought  is  seen  through  a  medium  of  gloom, 
anxiety,  and  dread.  To  such,  existence  is  really  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  the  endurance  of 
life,  under  these  circumstances,  is  probably  as  heroic 
an  effort  of  fortitude  as  the  endurance  of  a  cruel  mar- 
tyrdom. The  biographies  of  distinguished  authors 
contain  many  touching  instances  of  this  kind. 

"  Another  result  of  mental  toil  is  seen,  not  in  the 
disorganization  of  the  fibre  of  the  brain  so  much  as  in 
the  wearing  out  of  the  vascular  system.  Every  effort 
of  thought  is  aocompanied  by  an  expenditure  of  living 
material.  The  supply  of  this  material  is  through  the 
blood  ;  hence  the  blood  is  sent  in  greater  quantity  to 
the  brajn  w  thought,  and  when  the  increased  demand 
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is  constant,  an  increase  in  the  vascular  capacity  of  the 
brain  becomes  necessary,  and  is  provided  by  the 
adaptive  reaction  of  the  organism.  During  the  earlier 
periods  of  life  this  development  of  the  blood-vessels 
only  ministers  to  the  vigor  of  the  intellectual  action." 

]STo  doubt  the  very  best  system  of  education  is  that 
■which  combines  mental  culture,  manual  labor,  and 
gymnastic  sports.  Mere  work  of  body  and  mind  will 
not  perfectly  develop  the  whole  being.  There  must  be 
a  due  degree  of  play  also.  Playfulness  is  a  natural 
and  a  powerful  instinct  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  its  object  is  to  give  the  greatest  variety 
and  intensity  of  muscular  exertion,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  full  and  complete  development  of  the 
motive  powers.  And  with  young  persons,  more  espe- 
cially those  who  are  studiously  inclined,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  variety  of  playful  exercises  be  frequently 
practised,  so  that  all  the  muscular  powers  be  duly  cul- 
tivated. 

Different  kinds  of  gymnastic  exercises  have  been 
introduced  into  some  of  our  schools;  and  an  ingenious 
teacher  could  readily  suggest  an  almost  unlimited 
variety.  Some  of  the  best,  however,  and  for  which  the 
requisite  machinery  requires  but  little  room—an  im- 
portant consideration  in  our  densely  populated  cities- 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  cuts:— 

Action  1.— The  feet  being 
placed  close,  the  hands  fixed  on 
the  hips,  rise  on  the  toes,  then 
bend  the  knees,  and  lower  the 
body  gradually  till  the  thighs  ; 
touch  the  heels ;  extend  the  arms  in  front,  and  fall  \ 
forwards,  so  that  the  body  forms  a  straight  line  from 
the  head  to  the  heels,  and  rests  on  the  hands  and  toes. 
These  motions  call  into  powerful  action  nearly  three 
hundred  muscles  ;  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, chest,  spine,  and  abdomen. 

Action  2,  is  intended  to  exert  mainly 
I  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities 
alone.    The  feet  being  placed  close,  the 
hands  open,  the  arms  straight  upward, 
the  palms  in  front,  bend  the  body  for- 
ward, and  touch  the  ground  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers.     The  knees  are  to 
be  kept  straight. 

Action  3  acts  particularly  on  the  mus- 

PT)  cles  of  the  toes,  ankle-joints,  and  hips. 

The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips, 

cross  the  legs,  bend  the  knees  gradually, 

sit  down,  and  rise  again. 

Action  4  throws  the  whole  effort  on 
the  muscles  of  one  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities.    The  feet  close,  the  arms 
/J.  (  extended  in  front,  raise  the  left  leg  in 

nZjfc~^^/  front,  bend  the  right  knee  gradually, 
Fig.  4.  and  sit  down  on  the  ground,  then  get 

up  'again  in  the  same  position. 

Action  5  is  performed  by 
two  persons  facing  each 
other,  so  as  to  act  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  sim- 
ultaneously. The  left  hand 
on  the  hip,  the  right  foot 
in  front,  lock  the  middle 
finger  in  each  other's  right 
hand,  and  pull  backward. 

Action  6  brings  into  play  the  mus- 
cles of  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  up- 
per portion  of  the  back.  Let  the 
palms  of  the  hands  touch  behind, 
fingers  pointing  downward,  turn  the 
fingers  inward,  and  bring  the  hands 
as  high  as  possible  up  the  back, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  palms  of  the 
hands  close  together. 


Fig.  2., 


Fig  5. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  9. 


Action  7  is  calculated  to  give  great  power 
and  flexibility  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
and  feet.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the 
hips,  jump  up  and  spread  out  the  legs,  and 
cross  them  alternately. 

Action  8  is  performed  by  two  persons 

sitting  down,  who  face  each  other,  the 

soles  of  the  feet  touching,  then  grasping  a 

stick,  and    pulling    against   each  other, 

first,  with  knees   straight ; 

secondly,  bent ;  and  thirdly, 

with  the  legs  open.      The 

principal  force  is  exerted  by 

the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and 

Fig  8.  those  about  the  knee-joints. 

Action  9  mainly  exerts  the  muscles  of 
the  toes  and  legs.  The  hands  are  placed 
on  the  hips,  the  right  foot  in  front,  the 
toe  pointing  downward ;  spring  or  jump 
twice  on  the  right  toe,  and  twice  on  the 
left,  alternately,  the  knees  being  kept 
straight. 


Action  10  exercises  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  extremities, 
small  of  the  back,  and  feet. 
Hook  each  other's  hands,  the 
toes  opposite  ;  then  lean  back 
and  go  round  quickly. 


Fig.  10. 


Action  11  exercises  the  pectoral  muscles 
with  those  around  the  shoulder  joint. 
Grasp  the  left  hand  with  the  right,  bring 
the  arms  behind  the  head,  and  move  them 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 


Fig.  11. 


Action  12  is  intended  to  act 
powerfully  on  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  and  instep.  Place 
the  hands  on  the  hips,  the  left 
leg  in  front,  toe  towards  the 
ground  ;  then  jump  forward 
on  the  right  toe,  both  legs 
being  kept  quite  straight.*! 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13, 


Action  13  exerts  powerfully  all  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  hip.  Lift  the 
left  foot  behind,  bend  the  right  knee, 
lower  the  body  gradually,  touch  the 
ground  with  the  left  knee,  and  rise 
Li=-  again. 


Action  14  strongly  exerts  the 
muscles  of  the  wrist  and  shoul- 
der. Hang  from  the  pole  by  one 
hand  ;  first,  by  the  right,  then 
by  the  left,  several  times  alter- 
nately. 


Fig.  14. 


"Walking  by  the  hands  along  the  rounds  of  a  ladder, 
where  there  is  room,  is  an  improvement  on  this  exer- 
cise ;  and  a  semicircular  ladder  on  which  the  gymnast 
could  ascend  and  descend,  is  better  yet. 


Fig.  15  and  16. 


17. 


Fig.  18. 
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Actions  15  and  18  are 
methods  for  putting 
the  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  chest  to  the  ut- 
most tension.  The 
gymnast  swings,  and 
jumps  as  he  swings 
back,  and  comes  down 
on  the  pole. 

Action  17  calls  the  muscles 
of  the  wrists,  arms  and  shoul- 
ders into  strong  contraction. 
First  throw  the  right  leg  over 
the  pole,  then,  with  a  spring, 
bring  up  the  right  elbow ; 
lastly,  by  another  spring, 
bring  up  both  arms  straight, 
so  as  to  sit  across  the  pole. 

Action  18  throws  nearly  the  whole 
effort  upon  the  muscles  of  the  wrist. 
Draw  up  the  body  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, and~with  a  spring,  elevate  both 
elbows,  at  once  if  possible,  or  one  at 
a  time  ;  then  rise  gradually  ;  the 
whole  of  the  body  being  on  one  side 
of  the  pole ;  change  the  position  of 
the  hands,  and  come  gradually  over 
the  pole  till  the  feet  touch  the  ground. 

Action  19  brings  the  principal  effect 
on  the  muscles  of  the  elbows  and  shoul- 
ders. Rise  up  as  high  as  possible,  and 
throw  the  arms  over  the  pole,  holding 
firmly  by  them. 

Action  20  brings  the  principal  effort 
on  the  elbow  and  shoulder  of  each 
arm  alternately.  Rise  up  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  and  try  to  keep  up  the 
body  by  the  right  arm  only,  and  then 
with  the  left. 

For  the  special  purpose  of  expanding 
the  chest  in  cases  of  weak  lungs  or  mal- 
formed" chests,  and  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  consumption,  the  fol- 
lowing exercises  are  excellent: 
Action  21. — Bring  the  arms 
up  quickly  in  front,  as  high  as 
the  shoulders — nails  turned 
upward — then  swing  them  for- 
cibly backward,  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  nails  back- 
ward, keeping  the  body  per- 
Fig.  21.  fectly  upright. 

After  the  above  exercise  is  mastered  the  next  will 
call  the  respiratory  muscles  into  still  stronger  play. 
W Action  22.— The  elbows  are  to 
.be  drawn  back  so  that  the  fists 
may  be  close  to  the  sides  ;  then 
throw  the  arms  straight  forward, 
and  then  back  as  before.  When 
this  action  becomes  easy  and 
familiar,  the  succeeding  ones  are 
very  readily  acquired. 

Action  23  is  a  circular  motion 
of  the  arms,  striking  the  wrists  and  palms  together  as 
the  hands  pass  in  front.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
methods  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  by  bringing  the  principal  action  upon  the 
diaphragm  and  pectoral  muscles.  These  exercises 
may  be  improved  upon, by  inflating  the  lungs  with  a 
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Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 
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Fig  23. 
muscular  exercises 


full  inspiration,  and  then  holding 
the  breath  while  half  a  dozen  cir- 
\  cular  motions  are  made  as  rapidly 
!  as  possible.    And  the  best  time  to 
;'  practise  these  gymnastics  forcibly 
is  just  after  the  morning  bath,  while 
the  body  is  but  partially  dressed. 
All  sedentary  persons,  and  all  the 
pent-up  denizens  of  cities,  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  walk  be- 
fore breakfast  in  the  open  air,  can 
find  an  excellent  substitute  in  these 


THE  RUBBING  WET  SHEET. 

BY  JOEL   SHEW,  M.D. 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet— too  little  appreciated,  and 
too  seldom  used— is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
hydropathic  resources.  There  is  probably  no  other 
single  application  of  water,  in  all  the  multiform  modes 
of  hydropathic  medication  that  can  be  made,  on  the 
whole,  so  useful  as  this.  It  is  a  tonic,  a  stimulant,  a 
sedative,  an  antispasmodic,  a  derivative,  or  a  febrifuge, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. 


We  take  a  coarse  linen  sheet,  although  cotton  an- 
swers a  very  good  purpose,  large  enough  to  throw 
about  the  body  like  an  Indian's  blanket.  It  is  wrung 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  case. 
Thereupon  it  is  thrown  quickly  about  the  patient's 
body,  who,  if  able,  is  in  the  standing  posture — and 
then  both  patient  and  assistant  set  vigorously  at  work, 
rubbing  over  the  sheet,  not  with  it,  as  some  do,  three, 
four,  or  more  minutes,  until  the  surface  becomes 
thoroughly  warm.  If  there  is  fever,  however,  less 
friction  is  required.  After  the  wet  sheet  comes  a  dry 
one,  used  in  the  same  manner.  Those  who  have  suf- 
ficient reactive  energy,  and  most  have,  may  dry  the 
body  simply  by  fanning  it  with  the  dry  sheet,  the 
windows  at  the  same  time  being  open.  This  sort  of 
"air  bath"  exerts  a  highly  pleasurable  and  genial 
effect  upon  the  skin.  Instead  of  giving  one  a  cold,  it 
helps  greatly  to  ward  it  off.  This  method  of  drying 
the  body  was  one  of  Priessnitz's  later  improvements  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  improved  Water-Cure  more  than 
all  the  world  before  him  combined. 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet,  it  should  be  well  remem- 
bered, is  not  a  single  application,  capable  only  of 
producing  one  effect.  It  is  used  in  three  different  gra- 
dations, and  to  produce  very  different  results.  It  is 
well  wrung,  or  only  moderately  wrung,  or  left  quite 
wet  and  dripping.  If  a  person  is  fatigued,  or  has  a 
low  degree  of  reactive  energy,  the  first  form  is  the  one 
to  adopt ;  if  there  is  not  much  fatigue,  and  good  re- 


active energy,  the  second  ;  and  if  the  person  is  fever- 
ish, and  the  object  is  to  abstract  heat  simply,  we  use 
the  sheet  quite  wet,  dripping,  as  we  say.  We  repeat 
it,  moreover,  as  many  times  in  succession  as  the  case 
may  need.  One  great  advantage,  too,  is,  that  we  give 
it  before  or  after  a  wet  pack,  when  no  bath  is  at  hand  ; 
we  also  give  it  in  connection  with  any  other  bath  we 
may  choose. 

See  how  admirable  a  remedy  the  rubbing  wet  sheet, 
properly  understood,  is.  A  patient — a  child,  perhaps — 
is  so  feeble  in  the  reactive  power,  that  almost  any  form 
of  bath  we  can  give  it,  sends  the  blood  from  the  sur- 
face, making  the  lips  and  nails  pale  or  blue,  and  the 
extremities  cold,  showing  congestion  of  the  viscera. 
When  a  bath  produces  such  effects,  it  is  very  apt, 
saying  the  least,  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  we 
can  apply  the  rubbing  wet  sheet  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  none  of  those  ill  effects  ;  besides,  it  may  be 
repeated  many  times  in  the  day,  so  as  to  give  the 
patient  the  advantages  of  a  Strang  treatment ;  that  is, 
a  light  treatment,  which  can  be  easily  borne,  is  made  a 
strong  one  by  fixe  frequency  of  its  repetition.  A  wet 
sheet,  well  wrung,  holds  perhaps  a  pint  of  water  ;  or, 
at  most,  a  quart.  Now  it  must  appear  plain  that  a 
pint  or  quart  of  cold  water  spread  over  so  large  a  sur- 
face as  the  whole  skin,  must  become  very  easily 
warmed  by  the  body's  heat.  Besides,  if  there  is  great 
delicacy  of  constitution,  we  may  wring  the  sheet  out 
of  water  at  70,  80,  or.  even  90Q,  gradually  lowering 
it,  as  the  patient  can  bear. 

The  domestic  availability  of  this  application  is  also 
to  be  spoken  of.  In  every  hamlet,  however  humble, 
there  is  the  coarse  sheet  and  the  bucket  of  water.  How 
useful,  therefore,  as  a  resort,  in  '•  home  practice  !" 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet  appears  a  trifling  application 
— one  which  is  not  capable  of  producing  any  great 
result.  But  when  we  remember  the  myriads  of  nerves 
of  animal  life  spread  over  the  skin,  and  derived 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it  need  not  surprise  us 
that  its  application  should  so  invigorate  the  body, 
take  off  bodily  and  mental  depression,  remove  languor, 
fatigue,  expel  flatus  from  the  bowels,  remove  thirst, 
give  appetite,  and  cause  a  feeling  of  calmness  and 
relief  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  experienced  it.  A  preacher,  for  example, 
preaches  three  times  on  a  Sunday,  and  gets  his  brain 
so  excited  that  he  cannot  sleep.  A  cold  bath  would 
be  too  powerful  for*  him,  and  opiates  would  only  act 
as  stimulants,  making  the  matter  worse.  Two  or 
three  successive  applications  of  the  rubbing  wet  sheet, 
with  powerful  friction,  bring  the  blood  so  much  to  the 
surface  that  his  brain  becomes  relieved,  and  he  very 
soon  falls  into  a  sound  and  quiet  sleep.  So,  too,  if 
one  has  been  long  wet  and  drenched  of  a  rainy  day. 
He  comes  home  with  the  surface  and  extremities  cold, 
the  blood  pressing  bard  upon  the  brain  and  other 
viscera.  The  well-wrung  rubbing  sheet  is  applied  with 
plentiful  friction,  and  at  once  the  oppressed  organs 
are  set  free. 

I  should  remark  that  in  using  the  rubbing  wet  sheet, 
as  in  all  other  forms  of  general  bath,  it  is  well  to  wash 
the  hands  in  cold  water,  both  before  and  after  it.  I 
do  not  see  any  need  of  throwing  it  over  the  head,  as 
some  have  considered  it  necessary  to  do.  A  patient 
needs  to  breathe  freely  when  he  takes  a  bath. — [See 
engraving.] 

Note. — I  do  not  say,  mark,  that  this  application  is 
always  the  most  pleasant  one.  It  does,  in  fact,  re- 
quire a  good  degree  of  moral  courage  to  enable  oue  to 
endure  the  first  shock.  To  the  sensations  it  is  worse, 
if  possible,  than  to  plunge  into  cold  water.  I  mean 
the  first  touch  of  the  sheet  to  the  body.  Nervous 
ladies  sometimes  tell  us  they  cannot  take  the  rubbing 
wet  sheet,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  take  the  cold 
plunge,  which  is  far  more  powerful,  and  too  powerful 
for  their  case  perhaps.  This  unpleasant  feeling  does 
no  harm,  for  it  vanishes  the  very  instant  after  the  sheet 
touches  the  body. 


CATSCHISI OF  W1TE  R-CURE. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

What  is  the  chief  end  of  the  earthly  life  of  man? 

Happiness. 

What  is  the  first  condition  of  happiness  ? 

Health. 

In  what  does  health  consist  ? 

In  development,  energy,  and  harmony. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  health  ? 

A  sound  constitution,  a  pure  nutrition,  and  a  free 
exercise  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  all  the  facul- 
ties and  passions  of  the  soul. 

What  result  from  a  lack  of  these  conditions  ? 

Imperfect  development,  feebleness,  and  discordance, 
physical  and  mental. 

What  is  this  state  called  ? 

Disease. 

What  is  the  natural  consequence  of  disease  ? 

Misery. 

What  is  a  sound  constitution  ? 

It  is  one  derived  from  a  vigorous  parentage,  free 
from  deformity,  and  hereditary  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease, and  gifted  with  a  good  stock  of  vitality. 

What  is  a  pure  nutrition  ? 

The  result  of  a  proper  diet,  a  good  digestion,  pure 
respiration,  an  active  circulation,  and  healthy  secre- 
tions. 

What  is  a  proper  diet  ? 

One  which  contains,  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  right 
elements  of  nutrition,  in  the  right  quantity  ,  and  the 
right  proportions. 

What  substances  best  answer  this  description  ? 

The  farinacea — as  wheat,  corn ,  rice ,  oats ,  rye ,  barley , 
&c. ;  fruit— as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
berries,  &c;  and  vegetables — as  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
turnips,  tomatoes,  squashes,  &c. 

Why  is  this  food  to  be  preferred  to  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals? 

Because  it  contains  the  elements  of  nutrition  in 
greater  quantity,  on  the  average,  in  better  propor- 
tion, and  in  greater  purity ;  and  because  it  is  best 
adapted  to  the  anatomical  structure,  physiological 
condition,  and  natural  tastes  of  man. 

What  ultimate  elements  are  required  in  human  food  ? 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  cal- 
cium, sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, iron. 

Prom  whence  are  these  derived  ? 

Prom  vegetables. 

What  are  the  proximate  elements  ? 

Protein,  in  the  form  of  gluten,  fibrin,  casein,  albu- 
men, or  gelatin ;  starch,  sugar,  or  oily  matter ;  salt, 
and  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  &c. 

Are  these  proximate  elements  also  found  in  vege- 
tables ? 

They  are  :  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  great  labora- 
tory, to  supply  food  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

What  objections  are  there  to  our  eating  these  vege- 
table substances  at  second  hand,  in  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals? 

Flesh  does  not  contain  sufficient  of  the  carbonaceous 
or  heat-forming  principle  ;  it  is  always  impure,  from 
the  presence  of  excrementitious  matter  ;  it  is  often 
diseased. 

What  is  the  best  diet  ? 

A  proper  admixture  of  farinaceous  food,  such  as  un- 
bolted wheat  bread,  corn  bread,  cracked  wheat,  hom- 
iny, oatmeal,  &c.  ;  ripe  fruits— melons,  &c,  in  their 
season,  and  vegetables,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
the  milk  and  eggs  of  healthy  animals,  and  a  sparing 
use  of  sugar,  butter,  salt,  and  vinegar. 

What  quantity  of  food  should  be  eaten  ? 

A  strong,  active  adult  of  middle  age  requires  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  nutritious  matter  a  day, 
which  is  contained  in  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  food, 
in  an  average  admixture. 
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What  is  necessary  to  a  good  digestion  ? 

A  vigorous  constitution,  a  proper  diet,  exercise,  a 
pure  respiration,  and  happy  social  conditions. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  a  good  respiration  ? 

Pure  air,  with  its  full  proportion  of  oxygen,  un- 
loaded with  carbonic  acid,  animal  emanations,  or  dis- 
easing miasmas,  and  the  full  exercise  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration. 

In  what  way  may  we  promote  active  circulation 
and  good  secretions  ? 

By  observing  the  law  of  exercise,  or  the  regular  and 
habitual  use  of  all  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  and 
cerebral  action. 

What  will  give  us  happy  social  conditions  ? 

Individual  health,  or  the  general  prevalence  of  in- 
tegral personal  development  and  harmony. 

In  what,  then,  does  health  consist  1 

In  energy  and  purity. 

In  what  does  disease  consist  ? 

In  exhaustion  and  impurity. 

In  what  must  a  cure  consist  ? 

In  invigoration  and  purification. 

How  are  these  ends  accomplished? 

We  invigorate  by  purification,  and  purify  by  invi- 
goration. 

What  supplies  energy  ? 

The  nervous  systems  of  organic  and  animal  life,  and 
the  reflux  of  generative  power. 

What  are  the  sources  of  nervous  energy  ? 

Original  constitution,  or  hereditary  vitality,  nutri- 
tion, and  exercise,  according  to  the  laws  of  health. 

What  exhausts  the  nervous  energy? 

An  impure  or  excessive  diet,  lack  of  healthy  respi- 
ration, want  of  proper  exercise,  toil,  trouble,  all  ex- 
cesses, stimulants,  poisons  of  every  kind,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  brandy,  opium,  drugs  taken  as  medi- 
cines, and  all  abuses  of  the  generative  function. 

What  causes  impurity  ? 

The  introduction  of  foul  matter  into  the  system, 
through  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  skin,  and  its  retention 
by  the  inaction  of  the  excreting  organs. 

How  are  impure  and  diseasing  matters  carried  out 
of  the  system  ? 

By  the  nervous  energy,  promoting  the  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  lungs,  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
intestines. 

What  is  pain  ? 

The  warning  which  nature  gives  of  exhaustion  and 
impurity. 

What  is  an  acute  disease  ? 

A  violent  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  of  its 
impurities. 

What  is  a  chronic  disease  ? 

A  weaker  and  more  protracted  struggle. 

How  do  we  best  aid  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease  ? 

By  removing  all  causes  of  disease  ;  by  giving  the 
patient  all  available  conditions  of  health  ;  and  by  as- 
sisting directly  in  the  two  great  processes  of  purifica- 
tion and  invigoration. 

What  is  our  chief  agent  in  this  work  ? 

Cold  water. 

What  are  the  relations  of  water  to  the  human  sys- 
tem? 

It  forms  more  than  four-fifths  of  its  bulk  ;  it  is  pre- 
sent in  every  tissue ;  it  is  composed  of  two  of  its  chief 
elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  it  forms  over  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  blood ;  it  is  the  indispensable  solvent 
in  digestion  and  secretion ;  it  is  the  great  detergent 
or  purifier. 

How  does  water  act,  externally,  as  a  purifying 
agent  ? 

It  dissolves  the  foul  matter  deposited  upon  the  skin, 
and  cleanses  the  pores. 

How  internally  ? 

It  washes  the  mucous  membrane  ;  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  ;  penetrates  to  every  fibre  of  the  body  ;  dis- 
solves the  impure,  waste  and  poisonous  matters,  and 
carries  them  out  of  the  body  in  the  vapor  of  the  breath, 


the  perspiration  from  the  skin,  the  bile  from  the  liver, 
the  urine  from  the  kidneys,  and  the  fcecal  discharges 
from  the  bowels. 

How  does  water  invigorate  ? 

Directly  by  the  shock  of  cold  and  consequent  reac- 
tion, and  probably  by  its  electric  life  ;  indirectly  by 
the  removal  of  obstructions. 

Can  these  results  be  produced  by  medicines  ? 

Very  imperfectly,  temporarily,  and  at  great  cost  to 
the  system. 

What  diseases  can  be  cured  by  Water-Cure  ? 

All  that  are  curable  by  any  means,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  requisite  surgical  operations  in  rare  cases. 

What  is  the  chief  rule  in  the  application  of  cold 
water  ? 

To  adapt  its  temperature,  quantity,  and  continuance 
or  frequency  to  the  nervous  energy,  or  reactive  power 
of  the  patient. 

Into  what  may  the  processes  of  Water-Cure  be 
divided  ? 

Into  the  cleansing,  by  washings,  injections,  warm 
water  emetics,  drinking— the  cooling,  by  spongings, 
cold  compresses,  effusions,  and  short  wet  sheet  packs 
— the  stimulating,  by  heating  compresses,  long  wet 
sheet  packs,  blanket  packs,  rubbings— the  derivative, 
by  sitz  baths,  foot  baths,  and  other  local  applications — 
the  invigorating,  as  the  general  cold  bath,  dripping 
sheet,  douche,  vaginal  injections,  &c.  Many  of  these 
processes  combine  several  modes  of  action. 

How  can  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  processes  ? 

By  reading  various  books  on  Water-Cure. 

What  will  be  the  speedy  results  of  a  general  know- 
ledge of  Water-Cure  principles  ? 

General  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  ? 

To  spread  this  knowledge  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  [Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


ERYSIPELAS. 

BY  KOLAND   S.  HOUGHTON,  M.D. 

The  term  erysipelas  is  so  frequently  employed— even 
by  medical  men— in  a  loose,  vague,  and  contradictory 
manner,  as  to  justify  my  attempting  to  give  it  a  pre- 
cise and  accurate  definition.  The  disease  most  com- 
monly confounded  with  erysipelas  is  erythema,  from 
the  fact  that  it  also  is  characterized  by  superficial  red- 
ness of  some  portion  of  the  skin;  but,  properly  speak- 
ing, erythema  is  not  attended  (like  the  formidable  ma- 
lady of  which  I  am  about  to  speak)  with  inflammation 
of  the  tissue  lying  underneath  the  skin;  nor  with  ve- 
sication, or  blistering ;  nor,  in  general,  with  fever ; 
nor  is  it  peculiar  (like  erysipelas  proper)  to  the  face 
and  head. 

[I  have  said  that  erythema  is  not,  in  general,  attended 
with  fever ;  but  there  is  one  variety  which  is  some- 
times attended  with  febrile  disturbance  {erythema  no- 
dosum) .  This  variety  most  frequently  occurs  amongst 
the  young  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  is  apparently  con- 
nected with  some  species  of  disturbance  of  the  men- 
strual function.  ' '  The  eruption  is  commonly  preceded 
for  a  few  days  by  indisposition  and  some  slight  degree 
of  fever.  Then  red,  elevated  spots  come  out  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  legs,  and  occasionally,  but  vary  rarely, 
on  the  arms.  The  redness  appears  in  oval  patches,  of 
which  the  long  diameter  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
limb.  They  are  pretty  large  patches,  an  inch  and  one- 
half  long,  and  an  inch  broad  perhaps,  and  they  evi- 
dently project  and  form  bumps  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  leg.  From  their  look,  you  would  suppose 
abscesses  were  about  to  form  ;  but,  after  lasting  a  few 
days,  the  red  color  fades,  or  rather  changes  to  a  blue, 
and  the  protuberances  gradually  subside."  (  Watson.) 
The  proper  treatment  of  this  particular  variety  of 
erythema  consists  of  dripping  sheets  and  mild  half 


baths  ;  enemata  regularly  and  perseveringly  employed, 
and  an  aperient  diet,  together  with  rest  and  quiet,  and 
the  horizontal  posture.] 

Erysipelas  proper  (in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Watson,  one 
of  the  latest  and  best  of  our  modern  authorities)  falls 
naturally  within  that  group  of  diseases  which  includes 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  the  plague,  and  con- 
tinued fever.  It  is  an  inflammatory  disorder,  fre- 
quently attacking  the  integuments  of  the  face  and 
head,  running  a  tolerably  regular  and  definite  course, 
attended  by  an  eruption,  often  prevailing  epidemically, 
and  capable  of  being  communicated,  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  its  propagation,  from  one  person 
to  another. 

Dr.  Watson's  description  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 
— In  the  sense  now  explained,  erijsipelas — called  in 
Scotland  the  rose,  and  in  England  St.  Anthony'1  s fire — 
resembles  other  disorders  of  the  same  group  in  these 
points  also  :  that  the  fever  precedes  the  local  inflam- 
mation ;  that  certain  premonitory  symptoms  fre- 
quently go  before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  ;  and  that 
sore  throat  is  an  early,  and  almost  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  the  complaint.  The  patient  feels  ill, 
shivery,  feeble,  languid,  and  often  drowsy.  The  actual 
attack  generally  sets  in  with  distinct  rigors,  or  shiver- 
ings  ;  and  the  pulse  is  often  very  frequent  from  the 
first — for  many  hours,  perhaps,  before  the  redness 
commences.  Very  commonly  there  is  also  manifest 
disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  marked  by  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  not  unfrequently  by  diarrhoea. 
Then  some  part  of  the  face,  usually  one  side  of  the 
nose,  or  one  cheek,  or  the  rim  of  one  of  the  ears,  begins 
to  feel  hot,  stiff,  and  tingling,  and  upon  examining  it, 
you  find  it  to  be  of  a  deep,  continuous  red  color,  and 
to  be  swelled  and  hard.  The  redness  and  swelling 
gradually,  and  sometimes  rapidly,  extend  themselves  : 
they  are  defined  by  a  distinct,  elevated  margin,  which 
advances  and  invades  progressively  the  neighboring 
healthy  surface,  until  the  whole  of  the  face,  or  of  the 
scalp,  or  of  both,  is  occupied  by  the  inflammation. 
The  lips  swell  enormously,  the  cheeks  enlarge,  the 
eyes  are  sealed  up  by  their  swollen  and  prominent 
lids,  and  all  traces  of  the  natural  countenance  are  ef- 
faced. The  inflammation  frequently  spreads  from  the 
face  and  forehead,  or  ears,  to  the  hairy  scalp  ;  and 
from  the  head  it  travels  backwards,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  neck  and  the  shoulders.  Sometimes — and  in  this 
it  exactly  resembles  a  scald — the  inflamed  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  irregular  blisters  ;  but  often  there 
is  no  vesication.  In  many  cases  the  inflammation  is 
quite  superficial ;  in  others  it  dips,  as  it  were,  through 
the  skin,  and  affects  the  tissue  underneath  ;  and  then, 
and  there,  suppuration,  and  even  sloughing  of  that 
tissue,  are  apt  to  take  place.  We  find  this  to  be  the 
case  often  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the  eyelids  ;  and  it  is 
more  common  on  the  scalp,  perhaps,  than  on  the  face. 

After  the  redness  has  lasted  three  or  four  days',  it 
fades  ;  the  swollen  surface  subsides,  and  desquamation 
or  scaling-off  ensues  ;  and  as  the  inflammation  creeps, 
perhaps,  gradually  from  one  part  of  the  surface  to 
another,  you  may  find  the  face  becoming  pale,  and 
covered  with  patches  of  dead  cuticle,  while  the  scalp 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  becoming  red.  Some- 
times those  parts  of  the  inflamed  surface  on  which 
blisters  had  formed  are  covered  with  crusts,  rather 
than  with  merely  dead  and  dry  cuticle.  In  almost  all 
these  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  there 
will  be  found  to  be  redness  and  soreness  of  the  throat 
also  ;  although  this  is  not  always  inquired  into  or  com- 
plained of. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  intensity  and 
complication  of  the  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  sufferer 
lies  patiently  still,  yet  apparently  conscious  and  ra- 
tional, till  the  tumefaction  diminishes,  and  he  is  again 
able  to  open  his  eyes.  Generally  there  is  some  wan- 
dering of  the  mind,  especially  at  night ;  and  in  bad 
cases  there  is  much  delirium,  and  at  length  complete 
coma  (or  lethargic  drowsiness) ,  and  the  patient  dies 
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at  the  end  of  a  few  diys.  In  soma  of  these  case?  tli3 
inflammation  has  extended  to  the  encephalon ;  in 
others  it  is  probable  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
disturbed  through  the  febrile  derangement  of  the  cir- 
culation. When  death  takes  place,  and  the  head  is 
examined,  serous  fluid  is  usually  discovered  beneath 
the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  cerebral  ventricles,  and  the 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  turgid. 

Proximite  causes  of  death  from  erysipelas. — The  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation,  and  the  supervention  of 
delirium  and  coma,  while  the  external  inflammation 
continues,  being  of  common  occurrence,  this,  then,  is 
one  way  in  which  erysipelas  is  accustomed  to  prove 
fatal :  by  effusion  within  the  head,  and  coma.  Ano- 
ther mode  in  which  death  is  not  unfrequently  brought 
about,  is  by  the  affection  of  the  throat.  The  patient 
sometimes  dies  almost  unaccountably  ;  but,  on  exa- 
mining the  throat  after  death,  the  sub-mucous  tissue 
of  the  glottis  aad  epiglottis  is  found  to  be  filled 
with  serum.  The  patient  has  consequently  died  of 
suffocation  :  the  internal  having  corresponded  to  the 
external  swelling,  and  both  being  due,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  serous  fluid  poured  out  into  the  areolar  mem- 
brane under  the  skin.  Another,  but  less  common 
mode  of  dying,  is  by  gradual  asthenia.  Without  any 
stupor  or  much  wandering,  without  any  marked  affec- 
tion of  the  breath,  the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker,  the  surface  cold,  and  the  heart  at  length 
ceases  to  pulsate. 

Causes  of  the  disease. — The  causes  of  erysipelas  are 
various  and  often  obscure.  Dr.  Watson  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  communicable  by 
contagion  ;  but  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
contend  that  this  contagious  property  is  too  feebly 
marked  to  sustain  the  theory.  There  are  other 
causes,  however,  which  more  frequently  excite  an  at- 
tack of  erysipelas  :  such  as  the  application  of  cold,  ir- 
regularity of  diet,  violent  mental  emotions,  local  in- 
juries, and  all  circumstances  that  tend  to  debilitate  the 
body  —  intemperance,  insufficient  nourishment,  un- 
cleanliness,  foul  air,  &c,  &c. 

Treatment.— This,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be 
mainly  constitutional.  An  emetic  is  generally  an  ex- 
cellent commencement  of  practice  :  unloading  the 
stomach,  promoting  the  flow  of  bile,  and  usually  in- 
ducing a  profuse  perspiration  from  the  general  sur- 
face. Next  in  order  come  enemata,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  and  perseveringly  employed  until  they 
have  performed  the  same  good  office  for  the  bowels 
which  the  emetic  has  done  for  the  stomach.  If  the 
patient  is  of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution,  he 
should  be  put  upon  a  very  low  diet,  and  in  some  cases 
starved  until  the  inflammation  has  been  perfectly  sub- 
dued. He  should  also  take  frequent  xvet-sheet  packs 
and  half  baths  until  recovery  is  complete,  and  after- 
wards persevere  in  a  course  of  tonic  bathing  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  return  of  the  disease.  Un- 
der this  simple  plan  of  treatment,  patients  of  good 
constitutions  will  speedily  recover,  if  they  adopt  it 
from  the  start ;  but  if  they  have  previously  been  bled 
and  antimonialized,  they  must  expect  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty, for  erysipelas  is  not  a  disease  in  which  blood- 
letting and  tartar-emetic  appear  to  much  advantage 
or  contribute  to  bring  about  an  early  recovery.  If  the 
secretions  in  general,  and  especially  those  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  threaten  to  remain  of  a  vitiated  cha- 
racter, it  will  be  found  necessary  to  persevere  in  the 
treatment,  and  observe  a  very  strict  diet  and  regimen, 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  obstinately  dry 
tongue,  arid  skin,  confined  bowels,  and  scanty  urine, 
with  other  signs  of  diminished  secretion,  which  very 
commonly  are  found  after  subsidence  of  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disorder.  Wet  bandages,  wet  cloths,  &c,  will 
be  found  highly  serviceable  from  the  outset  of  the  at- 
tack.   • 

Should  the  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  feeble 
constitution,  and  scrofulous  habit,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  proceed  with  caution,  for  fear  of  aggravating  the 


debility  under  which  he  will  be  found  to  labor.  After 
the  emetic  and  enemata,  mild  dripping  sheets  should 
be  administered  for  their  general  effect,  and  wet  ban- 
dages applied  locally,  of  that  particular  temperature 
which  might  prove  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  patient.  But  it  will  be,  above  all,  necessary  to 
watch  and  nurse  such  a  patient  most  assiduously,  to 
prevent  his  sinking  into  so  low  a  state  as  to  banish  all 
hope  of  his  final  restoration. 

There  are  many  cases,  undoubtedly,  which  will  do 
well  enough  without  any  especial  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  ;  there  are  many,  also,  but  fewer 
than  the  former,  which  will  certainly  prove  fatal  un- 
der any  plan  of  treatment ;  but  there  are  still  other 
cases  that  may  be  saved  by  good  treatment,  but  which 
would  otherwise  run  on  to  an  unfavorable  termination. 

In  severe  cases  of  inflammatory  erysipelas,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  surgeon  may  be  early  required.  When 
the  action  runs  high,  so  as  to  prevent  any  hope  of  a 
termination  by  resolution,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
swelling  rapidly  increases,  and  tension  with  aggrava- 
tion of  pain  ensues  ;  liquor  sanguinis  is  poured  out, 
and  the  effusion  rapidly  degenerates  into  an  ill-condi- 
tioned pus,  which  will  be  widely  infiltrated  into  the 
surrounding  defenceless  texture  ;  the  cellular  tissue  is 
doomed;  the  existence  of  the  integument  has  grown  pre- 
carious ;  and  a  change  is  threatened  to  the  form  of  con- 
stitutional irritation,  of  a  still  more  alarming  character 
— probably  first  showing  the  type  of  irritative  fever, 
then  that  of  hectic,  and  ultimately  that  of  prostration 
and  collapse.  This,  then,  is  the  period  for  action.  The 
effusion  must  be  permitted  to  escape  by  means  of  an 
incision  made  with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury.  If  made 
sufficiently  early,  the  dreaded  degeneration  will  be  ar- 
rested ;  farther  effusion  will  be  limited  ;  and  the  effu- 
sion which  does  continue  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
infiltrate,  but  will  at  once  find  a  ready  access  to 
escape.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  suppuration 
has  occurred,  and  the  deadly  infiltration  of  purulent 
fluid  begun,  incision  will  be  too  late  to  save  tissue  and 
prevent  disaster,  but  it  will  still  be  demanded,  for  a 
different  object :  to  mitigate,  and  perhaps  limit,  de- 
struction already  done.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  deep 
so  as  to  reach  the  whole  of  the  infiltrated  textures, 
otherwise  it  might  almost  as  well  be  altogether  omitted. 
(Miller.)  In  all  cases,  after  an  operation,  the  tepid 
water  dressing,  frequently  renewed,  will  be  found  inva- 
luable in  promoting  the  recovery,  as  well  as  comfort  of 
the  patient. 


HINTS    T  0    WOMEN. 

BY  MRS.  R.  B.   GLEASON. 

"  Study  to  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee,"  said 
the  ancient  sage  of  Cos.  Looking  at  the  world  from 
varied  points,  and  with  dissimilar  mental  eyes,  leads 
different  persons  to  very  unlike  conclusions,  as  to  the 
duty  which  lies  nearest  them. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  given  to  hobbyism  ;  and 
some  poor  hobbies,  though  the  name  of  this  class  of 
animals  is  legion ,  get  worn  thread-bare ,  or  rather  bone- 
bare,  in  this  age,  so  rife  with  progression,  speed  and 
enthusiasm. 

While  the  astronomer  is  peering  through  the  teles- 
cope, trying  to  resolve  distant  nebula?  into  stars  and 
suns,  and  thus  read  the  Creator's  handywork  in  the 
heavens  more  perfectly  ;  the  geologist  is  making  the 
most  of  every  quarry,  cavern  and  crevice,  to  learn  of 
the  internal  mechanism  of  the  earth,  and  with  hammer 
and  basket  is  gathering  his  specimens  of  animal  life 
which  existed  prior  to  the  Adamic  age.  While  some 
are  trying  to  get  new  spiritual  light  and  guidance,  first 
by  rappings  and  now  by  writings,  others  are  studying 
more  and  more  closely  the  "  Book  of  books,"  as  the 
only  needed,  and  only  promised  rule  of  faith  and  life. 


While  some  are  striving  to  widen  the  range  of  wo- 
man's work,  others  are  carefully  guarding  the  old 
land-marks,  tightening  every  cord,  and  strengthening 
every  stake. 

While  some  have  been  engaged  in  these  and  various 
other  ways,  my  efforts  have  been  to  divine  the  reason 
of  woman's  rapid  physical  deterioration,  as  the  duty 
which  seemingly  "  lay  nearest  me."  So  I  own  the 
cause  and  cure  of  woman's  physical  disabilities  as  my 
favorite  hobby. 

So  long  have  I  sojourned  in  the  midst  of  a  sick  and 
suffering  sisterhood,  that  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  all 
the  women  were  sick  save  myself  ;  but  the  delusion 
may  be  like  that  of  the  poor  lunatic  who  thought  all 
the  world  crazy  except  himself. 

To  correct  my  home  impression,  during  the  six 
months  that  I  was  travelling,  I  looked  for  well  women 
in  city,  town  and  country,  and  found  only  here  and 
there  one.  For  seven  years,  having  followed  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  a  Water-Cure  life,  I  had  scarce  taken  a 
peep  at  the  outer  world  to  see  how  time  had  modi- 
fied its  fashionable  movings.  So  during  my  lecturing 
tour,  I  mingled  in  large  parties,  and  small  sociables, 
now  making  a  morning  call,  and  now  an  evening  visit; 
here  to  dinner,  and  there  to  tea,  with  this  query  ever 
in  my  mind,  "  What  is  the  effect  of  this  or  that  custom 
on  the  health  of  American  women  ?" 

Some  time  since  a  series  of  articles  werepresented 
in  the  Journal,  on  "  Woman's  Dress,"  in  reference  to 
its  influence  on  health,  general  intelligence,  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  human  comfort. 

Farther  observation  has  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
"the  facts  there  presented  were  true,"  as  the  young 
gentleman  said,  in  reference  to  the  new  novel  he  was 
recommending  to  the  perusal  of  his  favorite  lady. 

This  year  we  propose  to  consider  some  other  habits 
which  have  to  do  with  the  health,  or  rather  the  want 
of  it  among  our  women. 

Our  women  are  failing  in  strength  so  fast  that,  to 
save  the  sex,  "  something  must  be  done  quick,"  as 
the  boy  said  to  his  companion  when  the  lightning 
struck  the  top  of  the  tree  under  which  they  were  sit- 
ting ;  "  for,"  added  he,  "  it  will  be  down  here  soon." 
So  it  is  with  us  ;  those  who  are  not  smitten  with  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  have  reason  to  fear  it  will  soon  be 
upon  us.  Many  are  prostrate  ;  many  more  promise  to 
be  so  ere  long  ;  and  the  remainder  are  only  tolerably 
well,  save  here  and  there  one  in  excellent  health,  which 
to  the  eye  is  cheering  as  a  green  spot  in  a  desert. 

Now,  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  severe  manual  labor,  plain 
fare,  and  a  privation  of  life's  luxuries,  which  we  so 
much  dread,  that  cause  the  disease,  debility,  and  pre- 
mature decay  so  prevalent  in  this  age  ?  If  this  were 
so,  the  women  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  nervous,  feeble,  frail ;  while  we  who  live  in 
the  full  tide  of  national  prosperity,  should  be  strong 
in  nerve,  strong  in  body,  strong  in  brain. 

We  have  our  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  sewing 
machines;  besides  numerous  other  labor-saving  fix- 
tures ;  together  with  strong  foreign  hands  to  do  what 
is  termed  kitchen  drudgery  ;  and  yet  our  women  find 
that  their  cares  and  labors  far  exceed  their  strength. 
While  women  one  hundred  years  since  took  wool  in 
the  fleece  and  flax  in  the  field,  out  of  which,  under  the 
magic  power  of  their  strong  arms  and  industrious  fin- 
gers, grew  sheets  and  pillowcases,  table-cloths  and 
towels,  garments  under  and  over,  for  men  and  for  wo- 
men, for  every-day  and  Sunday  wear ;  besides  perform- 
ing all  their  household  duties,  which  I  must  own  were 
less  numerous  then  than  now. 

Under  all  these  labors,  did  they  need  anodynes  to 
enable  them  to  sleep  nights  ;  supporters,  so  that  they 
could  keep  about  days,  and  a  yearly  trip  to  the  sea- 
side, a  mineral  spring,  or  Water-Cure,  to  keep  them 
breathing  through  the  heat  of  summer? 

No  ;  far  from  it.  To  have  told  them  of  nervous 
pains,  of  bearing-down  pains,  of  depression  of  spirits 
without  a  cause,  would  have  been  to  have  talked  of 
sensations  of  which  they  never  dreamed. 
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Our  mothers  at  forty  have  a  long  list  of  infirmities, 
scarce  a  twinge  of  which  our  grandmothers  at  eighty 
ever  felt ;  our  girls  at  sixteen  can  endure  less  labor 
than  old  women  at  sixty.  So  with  the  improvement 
of  the  arts  in  general ;  the  art  of  enjoying  good  health 
seems  rapidly  on  the  retrograde. 

The  women,  or  rather  "  the  ladies,"  of  the  present 
age  place  too  little  value  upon  muscular  power  ;  it  be- 
iBg  neither  popular,  nor  pleasing.  To  be  truly  genteel, 
presupposes  a  good  degree  of  helplessness,  that  is,  phy- 
sical imbecility, to  say  nothing  of  mental  weakness. 

Now,  we  as  truly  need  strength  to  do  well  our  work, 
as  man  to  do  his.    By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  as  respects  either  body  or  brain,  j 
In  the  language  of  Horace  Mann,  "  we  may  as  well  j 
talk  of  the  equality  of  knives  and  forks,  hooks  and 
eyes,  as  the  equality  of  the  sexes."    Each  has  its  phy-  j 
sical,  mental,  moral  and  social  peculiarities,  adapting 
it  to  its  peculiar  duties,  and  to  needs  of  the  other.  \ 
What  did  God  say  before  the  creation  of  woman  ?  \ 
That  he  was  going  to  make  for  man  a  queen  to  rule  \ 
over  him '!  a  toy  to  amuse  him  ?  a  servant  to  wait  upon  \ 
him  ?    No,  none  of  these  ;  but  an  help-meet,  that  is,  a  | 
suitable  assistant. 

To  be  such  an  one,  she  needs  something  more  than 
a  fair  face,  a  frail  form  and  sensitive  nerves.  However  j 
pleasant  a  prospective  husband  may  find  it  to  protect 
the  lady  of  "  his  choice,"  so  that  the  winds  of  heaven  j 
do  not  visit  her  too  roughly,  the  father  always  desires 
a  healthy  mother  for  his  children.  No  matter  how  de- 
voted the  husband,  no  matter  how  fondly  he  cherishes 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  or  how  earnestly  he  may  wish  to 
relieve  her  by  taking  upon  himself  double  duty,  he 
can  never  perfectly  fulfil  the  office  of  both. 

There  is  in  the  management  of  every  household,  in 
the  rearing  of  every  family,  the  need  of  woman's 
thought, woman's  care,  woman's  work,which  it  requires 
strength  to  perform.  There  are  things  to  be  done,  an 
influence  to  be  exerted,  which  man,  however  intelli- 
gent, patient  and  gentle,  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  ! 
his  sex,  be  fitted  for.  ; 

Do  not  understand  me  that  there  is  a  distinct  line  < 
of  demai  cation  between  the  duties  of  each  sex.    In  a  ! 
co-partnership  so  intimate  as  that  of  the  marriage  re-  \ 
lation,  the  duties  of  each  sex  intermingles  with  the  < 
other.    Yet  in  the  heme  circle,  and  in  society  at  large,  j 
there  is  woman's  work  to  do,  which  she  needs  phy-  j 
sical  as  well  as  mental  and  moral  power  fully  to  ac- 
complish. | 
Not  but  that  we  have  invalid  wives  who  are  excel-  < 
lent  wives,  and  invalid  mothers  who  are  excellent  mo-  } 
thers  ;  but  with  health  they  could  be  better  still.    Of 
many  a  one  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  ' '  she  girdeth  ; 
her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms,"  ; 
it  is  still  true  that  "  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wis-  J 
dom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness."  When  I 
these  qualifications  are  united,  or  better  still,  when  all 
those,  so  beautifully  and  forcibly  portrayed  in  the  thir- 
ty-first  chapter  of  Proverbs,  are  found  in  one,  then  \ 
may  it  be  truly  said  of  her,  "  many  daughters  have  ) 
done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest them  all." 

{Elmira  Water-Cure.      I 
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OPENED;  OR,  THE 

PHYSICIAN, 


HYDROPATHIC! 


BY  MRS.  J.  H.  HANAFORD. 

The  village  Sewing  Society  had  assembled  at  the 
residence  of  its  First  Directress,  one  Thursday  after-  \ 
noon,  and  while  the  hands  of  its  members  were  busily 
employed  in  co  uposing  various  articles  of  clothing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  tongues  of  some  of  them, 
alas,  were  untiring  in  the  employment  of;  dissecting 
characters  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest.  What  a  sad 
thought,  and  yet  too  true,  that  very  few  such  societies 
ever  meet  without  more  or  less  of  this  gossiping,  till 


j  at  last  the  very  name  of  a  "  Sewing  Circle"  suggests 
\  the  idea  of  slander,  back-biting,  and  mischief-making ! 
\  There  is  great  need  of  a  female  Luther  in  their  midst, 
\  earnest  for  reform,  and  fearless  to  rebuke. 

The  person  who  seemed  worthy  to  absorb  most  of 

;'  that  afternoon's  conversation,  was  one  who  had  re- 

<  cently  taken  his  abode  in  the  village,  and  had  awaken- 

|  ed  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbors  by  his  gilded  sign, 

bearing  his  name  and  occupation,  thus : 

J.  GREGORY, 

Hydropathic  Physician. 

"  Well,"  said  old  Mrs.  Smith,  shaking  her  head  wise- 
ly, "the  very  name  on  his  sign  reminds  me  of  a  dog 
with  the  hydrophobia,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  see 
me  within  his  doors."  A  murmur  of  assent  went 
around  the  circle,  and  then  a  Mrs.  Weston  timidly  in- 
quired in  what  his  practice  of  the  healing  art  differed 
from  others  in  the  same  profession.  "  Why,"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Templeton,  "  I  should  not  dare  to  employ  him. 
I  know  he  would  kill  me,  or  my  family,  in  a  week  or 
less.  He  uses  water,  cold  water,  ice  water,  for  his  pa- 
tients, and  if  they  do  not  die  of  their  disease,  he  would 
kill  them  outright  by  his  harsh  treatment."  "  He 
wraps  patients  in  a  wet  sheet,"  said  another.  "  And 
makes  some  sit  for  hours  in  cold  water,"  said  still 
another.  "  And  never  gives  any  medicine,"  said  a 
fourth. 

How  he  could  expect  to  do  any  good  among  the  sick, 
seemed  a  wonder  to  that  talkative  circle,  as  they  can- 
vassed his  method  of  treatment,  so  far  as  they  could, 
whether  erroneously  or  otherwise,  they  knew  not,  and 
perhaps  cared  less;  but  that  he  could  cure  his  patients, 
!   and  restore  the  disease-afflicted  to  the  blessedness  of 
health,  without  the  use  of  time-honored  means,  was  as 
veritable  a  mystery  to  them,  as  was  the  art  of  printing 
in  the  middle  ages,  or  as  the  magnetic  telegraph  to 
many  in  the  present  century.    They  could  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  a  physician  could  swerve  from 
the  beaten  track,  and  yet  be  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings  to  the  sick  and  suffering.    They  believed  what 
their  grandparents  had  taught  them,  and  the  faith  and  : 
practice  of  their  ancestors,  in  days  long  past,  in  refer-  < 
ence  to  illness  of  any  kind,  seemed  to  them  the  only  \ 
true  and  only  wise,  because  robed  in  the  venerableness  ! 
of  antiquity.  In  most  other  things  they  were  willing  to  ' 
admit  that  the  world  had  made  progress.    Light,  they  < 
thought,  had  been  thrown  on  many  a  dark  passage  of  j 
Scripture,  and  the  pagesof  prophecy  they  were  willing  ! 
now  to  read  as  history, and  yet,  strange  inconsistency,  j 
they  could  not  allow  that  any  change  for  the  better  ; 
could  be  made  in  the  healing  art,  especially  one  where-  < 
in  the  patient  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  partake 
of  nauseous  drugs,  but  be  refreshed  by  copious  draughts 
of  pure  water  ;  no  longer  be  compelled  to  remain  in  i 
close,  ill- ventilated  apartments,  but  where  the  windows 
were  opened  in  the  sick  chamber,  admitting  the  glad 
light  of  day,  and  the  free  air  of  heaven. 

Such  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  most,  if  not  i 
every  one,  in  this  Sewing  Circle;  and  such,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  is  the  state  of  things  in  far  too  many 
instances.  But  a  brighter  day  is  dawning,  "  le  bon  temps  '< 
viendra,1'1  and  the  once  blind  subjects  and  followers  of 
the  "  Materia  Medica"  will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  ) 
the  truth— the  living  truth,  God-given  and  man-bless-  \ 
ing!  j 

Various  were  the  surmises  of  some  in  the  Circle,  as  5 
to  the  fact  of  Dr.  Gregory's  right  to  his  title  of  physi- 
cian.  One  would  have  supposed  from  the  conversation 
that  the  possession  of  a  diploma  was  all-important,  as  1 
if  conferring  superior  skill  and  wisdom  on  him  whose 
name  filled  one  of  its  blanks,  for  none  of  the  party  ever 
dreamed  that  a  diploma  could  ever  be  purchased,  as 
easily  as  it  could  be  toiled  for. 

But  "  Sewing  Societies,"  as  well  as  all  other  assem-  I 
blies,  at  last  reached  a  diverging  point,  and  the  mem- 
bers  sought  their  separate  homes.    Mrs.  Templeton  \ 
hastened  to  her  home  with  an  anxious  heart.    She  had  < 


left  her  youngest  child  rather  unwell,  and  maternal 
love  often  caused  her  thoughts  to  wander  from  the 
Society  to  her  little  Charlie.  Hard-hearted  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton certainly  was  not,  but  ignorant  on  some  points 
she  surely  was,  and  it  was  ignorance  of  hygiene  and 
hydropathy,  with  a  desire  to  pursue  the  beaten  path, 
which  had  induced  her  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  op- 
posers  of  Dr.  Gregory  on  that  afternoon. 

She  entered  her  own  door,  and  her  eldest  daughter 
exclaimed,  "Mamma,  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending 
for  you !  Charlie  is  worse."    Mrs.  Templeton  did  not 
wait  to  lay  aside  her  bonnet  until  she  had  stood  by  the 
bed-side  of  her  darling  son,  and  heard  his  hard  breath- 
ing; then  fearing  the  croup,  she  answered,  "We  must 
send  instantly  for  a  doctor.    Go,  Frank,"  to  an  older 
son,  "go  quick, before  Charlie  dies!"    In  her  haste 
she  had  not  mentioned  any  physician,  and  Frank 
darted  away  ere  she  remembered  that  the  family  phy- 
sician was  out  of  town.    Frank  knew  this,  and  knew 
too,  that  Dr.  Gregory  was  very  near,  and  though  he 
.  had  heard  his  mother  express,  great  dislike   to   his 
'  mode  of  treatment,  he  thought  she  was  in  such  haste 
|  now  he  must  not  pause  to  select. 

Mrs.  Templeton  looked  up  in  a  very  short  time  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  saw  with  surprise  Frank 
entering  with  the  dreaded,  the  disliked  Dr.  Gregory. 
The  mild,  benevolent  countenance  of  the  physician 
was  raised  to  her  with  an  expression  of  hope,  as  he 
said,  having  observed  the  child's  symptoms,  "  I  will 
soon  relieve  him,  madam." 

"I  dare  not  use  cold  water  and  ice,  doctor!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Templeton,  shrinking  from  the  thought 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  a  Hydropathist.  "  Mad- 
am," said  Dr.  Gregory,  solemnly,  "  I  tell  you,  truly, 
that  we  must  work  quickly  for  the  life  of  this  child, 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  do  as  I  think  best.  If  you 
love  your  little  boy,  let  me  cure  him,  if  possible."  The 
hint  at  Charlie's  danger  was  enough,  and  the  mother's 
heart  yielded  against  her  prejudices  ;  around  the  little 
sufferer's  throat  was  wrapped  a  cloth  containing  ice, 
his  feet  placed  in  warm  water,  while  the  surface  of  his 
body  was  briskly  rubbed.  In  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  the  little  boy  was  quietly  sleeping  in  his  crib, 
and  the  mother's  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  God 
and  her  physician.  Her  eyes  were  opened  when  she 
saw  that  a  disease  which  so  often  proves  fatal  with 
children,  and  requires  such  speedy  remedies,  could  be 
conquered  in  a  shorter  time  than  she  had  previously 
known,  and  the  child  be  left  in  a  more  comfortable 
state.    Her  faith  in  Hydropathy  increased. 

Her  husband  just  then  entered,  and  the  grateful 
mother  eagerly  imparted  to  him  the  Water-Cure  pro- 
cess, and  its  entire  success,  thus  far.  Mr.  Templeton 
turned  to  another  child,  and  said,  "  Here,  Maria,  show 
Dr.  Gregory  your  eyes ;  what  can  we  do  for  her,  doctor  ? 
She  has  a  bad  cough  ;  can  you  help  her?" 

"  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  Hydropathy,"  answered 
Dr.  Gregory,  with  a  smile.  "That  will  cure  her  if 
anything  will."" 

He  then  examined  the  case,  and  found  that  Maria's 
weak  eyes  and  cough  resulted  from  awant  of  cleansing 
the  system  after  illness  with  the  measles.  He  then  or- 
dered a  wet  sheet  pack  for  her.  No  one  present,  be- 
side himself,  knew  how  to  give  one.  He  therefore 
took  a  small  blanket,  laid  it  upon  Maria's  bed,  then 
wetting  a  cloth  sufficiently  large  to  wrap  around  her, 
in  cold  water,  her  mother  removed  her  clothing,  wrap- 
ped the  wet  cloth  around  her,  laid  her  upon  the  blan- 
ket, which  was  then  wrapped  tightly  around,  and  Dr. 
Gregory  covered  her  with  as  many  bed-clothes  as  he 
deemed  fitting.  The  child  screamed  at  the  unwonted 
application  of  a  cold  sheet,  but  her  parents  had  taken 
their  resolution,  and  Dr.  Gregory's  orders  were  impli- 
citly obeyed.  In  a  very  short  time  Maria,  too,  was 
asleep.  She  remained  in  the  pack  a  while,  was  then 
waked,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  again  slept,  awaking 
no  more  for  the  night,  and  scarcely  coughing  once, 
which  things  she  had  not  done  before  since  having  the 
measles. 
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Other  Hydropathic  treatment  for  a  few  days  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  its  beneficial  effect.  The  news  "  spread 
like  wild- fire"  over  the  village,  that  one  who  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  Dr.  Gregory  was  now  one  of  his  fast 
friends,  and  not  a  few  wondered  at  the  sudden  change. 

The  children  were  so  far  recovered  by  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  "  Sewing  Society,"  that  Mrs.  Templeton 
was  able  to  be  present,  and  bore  such  testimony  to  the 
wonder-working  power  of  Hydropathy,  that  Scripture 
readers  were  forcibly  reminded  of  that  text,  "  That  he 
which  persecuted  us  in  times  past,  now  preacheth  the 
faith  which  once  he  destroyed." 

Of  course  there  were  some  who  would  not  believe 
that  a  new  system  of  healing  could  be  better  than  the 
old,  even  after  much  evidence, but  others  who  listened 
to  the  outbursts  of  gratitude  from  that  loving  mother's 
heart,  and  could  sympathize  with  her  in  maternal  af- 
fection, were  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  the  Water- 
Cure.  Patients  multiplied,  and  success  attended  Dr. 
Gregory,  as  the  eyes  of  the  community  were  opened  to 
the  fact  that  pure  water,  warm  or  cold,  given  in  packs, 
or  douche,  sitz-bath  or  plunge,  as  a  cathartic  or  an 
emetic,  was  all-sufficient,  with  the  blessing  of  God 
which  always  attends  the  faithful  use  of  proper  means, 
to  restore  to  health  those  who  were  languishing  amid 
disease.    Thank  God,  that  our  eyes  are  opened. 


WATER  TREATMENT  FOR  BRONCHITIS. 


BY  F.  W.  GILLETT. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,1  was  attacked  with  a  very 
sore  throat;  my  mouth  and  throat  were  very  dry;  and 
the  small  veins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  were 
badly  swollen,  and  so  much  inflamed  that  my  mouth, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  seen  of  my  throat,  were  literally 
as  red  as  raw  beef.  We  consulted  an  "  Allopath,"  and 
he  ordered  a  wash  for  the  outside  of  the  throat,  which 
made  a  sore,  then  a  cloth  to  be  wet  in  the  liniment  and 
laid  upon  the  sore.  I  followed  his  prescription,  grad- 
ually failing,  until  September,  when  I  went  into  Mad- 
ison Co.,  (I  was  then  a  resident  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,) 
to  be  attended  by  a  celebrated  Thomsonian  physician. 
Upon  his  first  visit  he  gave  me  little  encouragement; 
said  he  might  help  me,  but  could  not  cure,  for  I  had 
every  symptom  of  bronchial  consumption.  I  laughed 
at  him,  and  asked  him  what  these  terrible  symptoms 
were?  "Why,"  he  replied,  "  hectic  flush,  chills  and 
fever,  every  day,  night  sweats,  and  a  distressing 
cough."  I  remained  in  his  care  six  weeks,  and  then 
returned  home,  improved,  but  not  well.  The  last 
words  of  my  faithful  and  skilful  Thomsonian  physi- 
cian were,  "  You  are  better !  you  may  live  tivo  years." 
This  was  in  October;  my  nervous  system  was  all  un- 
hinged, aud  in  a  few  weeks  my  throat  was  again  very 
sore.  My  Allopath  doctor  prescribed  again,  and  all 
winter  I  wore  a  band  around  my  neck,  lined  with 
flannel ,  and  wadded.  I  failed  until  the  9th  of  the  next 
August,  when  I  took  to  my  room.  The  back  of  my 
neck,  and  the  whole  length  of  my  spine,  were  so  ten- 
der I  could  not  bear  them  touched.  My  stomach  would 
bear  nothing;  and  I  had  a  voracious  appetite;  and  my 
nervous  system  in  the  worst  possible  state.  I  kept  my 
room  ten  weeks,  and  was  then  down  to  my  bed  sense- 
less. The  first  recollection  I  have  after  getting  down 
to  the  bed,  was,  opening  my  eyes  one  morning  and 
seeing  my  mother  by  the  fire,  my  father  near  the  dark- 
ened window,  and  our  kind  doctor,  (he  was  a  kind 
man,  though  he  could  not  save  me  from  my  sufferings ; 
and  his  beautiful  wife,  now  an  angel  in  the  home  above , 
was  a  joyous  ministering  spirit,  by  the  bedside  of  the 
suffering),  stood  between  the  fire  and  the  bed  with  his 
arms  folded  behind  him,  and  his  calm,  quiet  face  more 
calm  and  quiet  than  ever.  As  I  opened  my  eyes  he 
came  to  the  bed  and  asked,  "  Do  you  know  me  ?"    It 


is  doctor,  I  answered.  "  Do  you  see  this  ?"  holding  up 
the  window-curtain  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  upon  which 
was  a  wealth  of  hair.  My  hair,  I  exclaimed;  and  put- 
ting my  hand  to  my  head,  found  that  in  place  of  heavy 
hair  my  cranium  was  covered  with  antimonial  sores, 
fly  blisters,  cupping  gashes,  and  my  neck  had  been 
cupped  till  it  was  truly  as  black  as  the  stove.  Oh !  the 
blessedness,  the  delicious  luxury  of  antimony,  cups, 
blisters,  bleeding,  and  leeches ! 

In  the  winter,  my  physician  entered  my  room  with 
a  cluster  of  garden  violets  in  his  hand;  how  strange  it 
will  seem,  I  said,  as  I  saw  them,  when  I  get  out  again. 
Why?  was  the  response,  flowers  were  in  blossom 
when  you  was  taken  sick;  "  and  they  may  be  when 
you  get  well,"  was  the  answer.  In  April,  I  was  lifted 
into  a  sleigh,  and  rode  a  few  rods;  and  from  that  time 
I  gradually  improved,  until  I  was  able  to  be  about  the 
house. 

I  was  a  young  girl  then, only  sixteen  years  old.  But 
the  memory  of  those  days  of  wretchedness,  and  sleep- 
less nights  of  agony,  will  go  with  me  to  the  grave. 

During  the  autumn  of  my  illness,  a  burial  ground 
was  laid  out  behind  our  neat,  white  church,  and  as  I 
sat  by  the  window  of  my  room,  and  saw  the  laborers 
at  work  with  their  bars  and  spades,  I  thought  it  quite 
likely  my  grave  would  be  the  first  one  hallowed.  But 
a  smaller  bed  was  made — a  dusty  bed  for  azure-eyed 
little  Georgie — the  only,  and  beautiful  child  of  our  good 
doctor,  and  I  was  spared  to  test  the  virtue  of  Hydro- 
pathy. Twice,  since  then,  I  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  once  in  the  care  of  an  "  Allopath,"  once  in  the 
care  of  a  "  Botanic' '  In  the  summer  of  1849 ,  after  a  three 
weeks'  sickness,  having  tried  Allopathy,  Homoeopathy, 
Thomsonians,  aud  Botanies,  I  concluded  to  make  a  trial 
of  Hydropathy.  My  brother  wrote  to  Dr.  Shed  for  ad- 
vice, and  I  commenced  with  a  "  packing,"  followed  by 
dripping  sheet  in  the  morning ;  dripping  sheet  bath 
at  noon,  followed  by  the  dry  sheet,  the  same  at  five  in 
the  afternoon ;  sponge  bath  upon  going  to  bed ;  wet 
bandage  for  the  neck,  lungs,  and  side;  plain  diet,  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  I  commenced  the 
"  water  treatment,"  I  could  walk  ten  rods  ;  in  five 
weeks,  I  walked  eight  miles,  and  made  several  calls, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  five,  p.  m.  Since  then  I 
have  not  suffered  with  my  throat  or  lung3.  When  I 
feel  any  soreness  in  my  throat,  I  envelop  it  in  a  wet 
bandage,  and  gurgle  water  in  my  throat,  and  take  it 
into  my  head  through  my  nostrils.  I  find,  for  a  pain 
between  the  shoulders,  a  wet  towel  i3  far  more  agreea- 
ble and  beneficial,  than  an  antimonial  sore  or  a  fly  blis- 
ter. Yet  I  have  practised  the  water  treatment  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  some  of  my  nearest  friends  ; 
and  a  few  of  them  are  so  prejudiced,  as  to  say  it  has 
injured  rather  than  benefited  me.  My  husband  has 
been  a  reader  of  your  excellent  Journal  for  several 
years,  and  since  my  marriage,  something  over  a  year. 
I  have  read  it  every  month,  and  many  works  upon  the 
same  subject.  But  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  managing 
a  severe  case  of  sickness  without  the  advice  of  the  ex- 
perienced. And  I  deeply  regret  that  we  are  not  favor- 
ed with  a  Water-Cure  physician.  For  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  water  treatment  will  cure  all  curable 
diseases.  But  let  those  who  prefer  the  pleasant  torture 
of  the  drug  system,  enjoy  it.         [Cottage  Hill,  Mich. 
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Water-Cure  in  Troy. — We  are  happy  to  announce 
the  reopening  of  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Water-Cure  Es- 
tablishment, under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  Jen- 
nings, formerly  of  Connecticut,  recently  from  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  The  veteran  doctor  will  do  good  service  in  the 
great  cause.  He  is  not  only  fully  up  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  age,  but  quite  ahead  of  most  folks 
in  the  management  of  disease.  We  bid  him  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  new  place  where  he  has  been  invited 
to  preside.  The  establishment  will  be  in  readiness  on 
the  first  of  this  January,  1853. 


Undkr  this  head  we  design  to  discuss  Vegetarianism,  in  its  various 
aspects  and  bearings— physiological,  mental  and  moral,  and  to  exhibit  iu 
effects  in  contrast  with  thoBe  of  a  mixed  diet. 


LUSTING  FOR  THE  FLESH-POTS. 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

Ir  is  very  common  for  the  opposers  of  an  exclusively 
vegetable  diet  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  to  sustain  their 
side  of  the  question.  They  are  not  aware,  having 
probably  never  critically  examined  the  Bible  testimony 
on  this  subject  at  all,  that  this  book  declares  in  favor 
of  vegetarianism  in  the  plainest  language  possible. 
Nay,  more.  It  contains  many  illustrations  of  this 
principle,  in  the  way  of  historical  narrations,  admoni- 
tions, parables,  &c,  while  there  is  not,  between  its 
lids,  a  single  passage  commendatory  or  recommenda- 
tory of  the  practice  of  flesh-eating. 

One  remarkable  evidence  of  the  position  we  here 
assume,  is  found  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Numbers. 
In  verse  3d,  it  is  said,  "  And  the  mixed  multitude  that 
was  among  them  fell  a-lusting;"  and  the  children  also 
wept  again,  and  said,  "  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to 
eat  ?"  After  severely  reproving  the  children  of  Israel 
for  thus  relapsing  into  sensuality,  Moses  promises 
them  that  their  wishes  shall  be  abundantly  gratified  ; 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  the  lusting  peo- 
ple experienced  a  fearful  punishment,  and  we  may, 
from  the  story,  derive  a  valuable  lesson.  We  quote 
verses  31,  32,  33,  and  34. 

"  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and 
brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the 
camp,  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  the  other  side, 
round  about  the  camp,  and  as  it  were  two  cubits  high 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day,  and  all  that 
night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  they  gathered  the 
quails:  he  that  gathered  least  gathered  ten  homers; 
and  they  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round 
about  the  camp. 

"  And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth, 
ere  it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  the  people, and  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with 
a  very  great  plague. 

"  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  ;  because  there  they  buried  the  people  that 
lusted." 

Now,  we  will  not  dispute  with  the  theologian,  whe- 
ther the  above  is  literally  or  spiritually  true  ;  nor 
whether  it  is  allegory,  metaphor,  parable,  fact  or  fic- 
tion; nor  whether  it  points  a  moral, or  means  anything 
whatever.  But  we  contend  that  if  there  is  any  point , 
lesson,  doctrine,  moral  or  meaning,  about  it,  it  is  a 
most  powerful  demonstration  that  flesh-eating  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  Lord. 


PASTRY. 

"All  pastry  is  an  abomination,"  says  Paris,  with 
whom  the  majority  of  dietetical  writers  coincide. 
The  expression  is  not  too  strong  in  reference  to 
pies,  as  they  usually  come  to  our  tables  from  the 
bakeries.  Nevertheless  pies  may  be  made  very  good 
and  wholesome,  even  much  better  than  the  ma- 
jority of  plain  puddings.  Pies,  as  they  should  be 
made,  are  but  little  different  from  bread  and  fruit, 
with  an  extra  quantity  of  sugar.  The  crust  of  a  ba- 
ker's pie  is  better  adapted  to  kill  a  hyena  than  to 
nourish  a  human  stomach  ;  and  the  crust  of  ordinary 
home-made  or  domestic  pies  is  too  full  of  meat-drip- 
pings, hog's  lard,  or  butter,  to  be  otherwise  than  per- 
nicious to  the  stomach.  But  pie-crust  can  be  made  in 
a  healthful  manner.  1  know  the  majority  of  appetites 
will  consider  it  harsh,  rough,  and  tough,  and  many 
will  turn  away  from  it  in  disdain,  because  they  cannot 
swallow  it  without  masticating.    But  the  fault  is  with 
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the  wrongly-educated  appetite,  not  with  the  healthful 
article.  It  seems  a  sad  pity  that  our  fashionable  eat- 
ers, who  are  so  violently  opposed  to  chewing  their  own 
victuals,  cannot  employ  servants  to  perform  this  ne- 
cessary duty  for  them,  or  invent  some  labor-saving 
masticating  machine ! 

Excellent  pie-crust  can  be  made  of  wheat-meal,  mod- 
ified or  shortened  with  good  mealy  potatoes  and  fresh 
sweet  cream.  Rich  new  milk  answers  very  well  in 
the  place  of  the  cream,  and  if  the  fastidious  appetite 
insists  on  having  the  crust  a  little  smoother,  the 
coarsest  part  of  the  bran  may  be  sifted  out.  In  the 
absence  of  cream,  the  crust  maybe  raised  or  made 
light  with  sour  milk  and  super-carbonate  of  soda,  an 
alkali  much  less  objectionable  than  saleratus,  and  the 
only  one  that  ought  to  be  employed  in  cooking.  In- 
dian meal  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  wheat-meal  in  form- 
ing the  crust ;  equal  parts  of  each  may  be  employed. 

Nearly  all  the  mild,  sub-acid,  and  sweet  fruits  may 
be  made  into  pies  ;  many  kinds  of  pumpkins  and 
squashes  make  delicious  pies  ;  some  roots  and  leaves, 
as  potatoes  and  sorrels,  make  very  good  and  whole- 
some pies.  A  few  specimens  of  the  best  kinds  will 
answer  the  purposes  of  this  work  : 

Apple  pie  may  be  made  of  green  apples  cut  into  thin 
slices,  or  of  dried  apples  stewed,  or  of  the  fruit  which 
has  been  preserved  in  its  own  inspissated  juice.  Mo- 
derately tart  and  very  juicy  apples  make  the  best  ap- 
ple pie.  Brown  sugar  or  molasses  is  the  best  sweet- 
ening for  all  kinds  of  pastry. 

Pears  and  peaches,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  make 
excellent  pies,  managed  the  same  way  as  apples. 

Currants,  when  very  young,  or  when  perfectly  ripe, 
are  not  objectionable.  Gooseberries  and  cranberries 
are  too  acid,  in  all  stages  of  their  growth,  for  this  use, 
although  I  do  not  apprehend  a  sound  stomach,  well 
trained  to  a  vegetable  regimen,  would  experience  any 
difficulty  from  their  employment.  Indeed,  1  know  in- 
dividuals who  can  and  do  use  them  without  any  ap- 
parent disadvantage. 

Strawberries,  red  raspberries,  black  raspberries,  black- 
berries, whortleberries ,  blaik  cherries,  and  red  cherries, 
all  in  their  season,  when  fully  ripe,  make  delicious  pies 
and  tarts. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes  are  equally  delicious  and 
healthful.  They  are  to  be  boiled,  mashed,  strained, 
mixed  with  milk  or  milk  and  water,  moderately  sweet- 
ened, and  baked  on  a  single  crust.  Of  pumpkins,  the 
West  India  is  the  best  our  market  affords  for  pie- 
making,  and  among  the  best  squashes  for  this  purpose 
are  the  cream  and  the  pumpkin. 

Potato  pies  are  not  as  inviting  as  the  preceding. 
The  sweet  potato  is  the  best.  It  is  cut  into  squares, 
with  a  little  sliced  turnip,  covered  with  milk  or  cream, 
and  then  with  a  crust. 

I  have  heard  tomato  pies  well  spoken  of,  but  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  their  making  or  tasting. 

Rhubarb  pie  is  made  by  stewing  the  cut  stalks  till 
tender,  straining,  sweetening,  and  baking  on  an  under 
crust.  In  the  usual  method  of  pie-making,  eggs  are 
added.    This  pie  is  rather  too  acid  for  weak  stomachs. 

Meadov>  sorrel,  stewed  and  sweetened,  is  much  less 
acid,  and,  to  my  taste,  more  pleasant  than  rhubarb, 
when  made  into  pies  or  tarts. 

Custard  pie  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  eating  eggs, 
providing  the  pie  is  made  of  nothing  but  eggs,  sugar, 
and  milk,  and  a  crust  as  herein  advocated.— Hydropa- 
t  hie  Encyclc/pcedia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Cook  Books.— -In  a  general  sense  the  books  on  cook- 
ery, which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  young  housewives, 
are  execrable  abominations.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  women  would  prepare  a  more  healthful  set  of 
dishes  for  her  household  if  she  never  saw  one  of  them. 
Mrs.  Hale  has  lately  added  another  to  the  many  works 
extant  on  the  subject,  which,  we  understand,  has  a 
large  sale.    We  wish  her  pen  could  have  been  kept 


employed  in  story-telliDg.  There  is  brought  cut  hu- 
manizing influences  and  elevating  sentiments.  But 
her  cook  book  only  teaches  us  what  we  know  but  too 
well  already;  how  to  make  eating  a  riotous,  glutton- 
ous, sensualizing  and  disease-producing  employment; 
and  woman,  a  mixing, mingling,  pounding,  compound- 
ing, basting,  larding,  buttering,  roasting,  frying  kitch- 
en drudge.  This  literary  lady  gives  us  lengthy  processes 
for  curing  pigs'  cheeks,  preparing  calves'  brains,  ela- 
borating brain  sauce,  garnishing  cooked  quadrupeds, 
riddling  out  the  contents  of  the  intestines  of  sucking 
pigs,  from  the  snout  to  the  tail,  so  as  to  present  them 
on  the  table,  with  eyes,  ears,  nose,  snout,  legs,  tail, 
&c,  as  natural  as  life,  except  that  they  are  roasted  ! 
Thou  refined !  What  horribly  depraving  and  brutal- 
izing lessons  are  these  for  a  mother,  who  moves  in  the 
circles  of  fame,  fashion  and  influence,  to  teach  the 
rising  generation ! 

We  are  happy,  however,  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  the  publishers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  will 
soon  put  out  a  cook-book,  whose  precepts  and  recipes, 
instead  of  pandering  to  false  appetites  and  vicious 
fashions,  will  teach  people  how  to  eat  and  live,  instead 
of  eating  themselves  into  a  mass  of  corruption. 

THE    POETRY    OF  FLESH-EATING. 
The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her  milk, 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece  ;  nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  ploughed  for  him.    They,  too,  are  tempered  high, 
With  hunger  strong  and  wild  necessity, 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast. 
But  man,  whom  nature  formed  of  milder  clay, 
With  every  kind  emotion  in  his  heart, 
And  taught  alone  to  weep  ;  while  from  her  lap, 
She  pours  ten  thousand  delicacies,  herbs, 
And  fruits,  as  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain, 
Or  beams  that  gave  them  birth  ;  shall  he,  fair  form  ! 
Who  wears  sweet  smiles,  and  looks  erect  on  heaven, 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  ?  Thomson. 

Vegetarianism  and  Education.— Vegetarianism  is 
peculiarly  connected  with  Education,  for  its  tendency 
is  to  keep  constantly  alive  the  conscientious  principle. 
If  a  man  abstain  from  a  certain  kind  of  food  "  for  con- 
science sake,"  it  reminds  him  every  day  of  the  con- 
nection between  his  outward  conduct  and  his  inward 
feeling — his  sense  of  justice,  of  mercy,  or  of  truth.  It 
leads  him  to  perceive  that  every  action  of  his  life,  whe- 
ther of  eating  or  drinking,  thinking  or  speaking,  is 
continually  exercising  a  certain  degree  of  influence  : 
over  his  mind  ;  is  continually  training  or  educating  ; 
him  for  a  worse  or  a  better  condition,  physically  or  ; 
mentally,  or  both  :  for  a  worse,  if  these  actions  are  ! 
performed  in  a  careless  and  an  imperfect  manner  ;  for  ; 
a  better,  if  performed  with  carefulness,  and  an  earnest  ! 
desire  for  greater  progress.    It  leads  him  to  regard  the  : 
present  not  for  itself  alone,  but  as  a  preparation  for  j 
the  future.    He  learns,  from  daily  experience,  that  the  ! 
industry  or  indolence  of  the  day,  prepares  for  "  na- 
ture's best  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  or  the  tiresome 
mortification  of  a  restless  night ;  that  the  one  prepares 
us  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  coming  day  with  ease 
and  pleasure,  whilst  the  other  increases  our  indolence, 
and  makes  duty  itself  a  burden  :  that  activity  in  any 
particular  direction  to-day  prepares  us  for  still  greater 
activity  in  that  direction  on  the  morrow,  whilst  neg- 
lect of  any  kind  prepares  us  for  greater  negligence  in 
the  future ;  that  the  good  action  of  to-day  expands 
our  minds  and  warms  our  hearts  for  a  still  nobler  ac- 
tion on  the  morrow,  whilst  the  selfish ,  grovelling  action 
shuts  up  the  mind  within  ifcelf,  freezes  all  generous 
feeling,  and  unfits  it  for  even  a  charitable  thought  on 
the  succeeding  morn ;  that  every  moment  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  its  successor ;  that  the  happy  thought,  the 
soul-stirring  sentiment,  or  the  thrilling  emotion,  which 
comes  "  like  a  celestial  sunbeam  o'er  the  mind,"  widens 
and  expands  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  happier 
thought,  more  sublime  sentiment,  deeper  emotion, 


and  what  is  better,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  substance  of  all 
these,  the  realization  of  a  more  useful  and  virtuous 
life. —  Vegetarian  Advocate. 

Vegetarian  Agriculture.— There  are  29  millions 
of  cultivated  or  capable  acres  in  England  and  Wales, 
5  1-2  in  Scotland,  and  13  in  Ireland  ;  in  all  47  1-2  mil- 
lionsi  and,  taking  the  families  at  4  millions,  nearly  12 
acres  to  every  family.  Every  acre  will  support  a  fam- 
ily on  vegetable  diet ;  but,  in  flesh  and  vegetables,  3 
acres  are  required  to  live  in  plenty.  The  United  King- 
dom might,  therefore,  support  250  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants on  vegetables,  or  80  millions  on  flesh  and  vegeta- 
bles, without  resorting  to  the  30  millions  of  unculti- 
vated soil.— Sir  R.  Phillips's  Millioi\of  Facts. 

Free  Discussion.— The  members  of  the  New  York 
Vegetarian  Society  would  be  happy  to  receive  from 
all  persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  facts, 
arguments,  statistics,  &c,  for  or  against  the  principles 
they  advocate.  They  are  fully  persuaded  that  these 
principles  will  bear  investigation,  and  that  all  objec- 
tions to  them  can  be  successfully  met  and  refuted. 
Free  discussion  is  what  we  desire. 

Snails  as  Food.— The  raising  and  fattening  of 
snails  has  of  late  years  very  much  increased  in  France, 
and,  according  to  a  recent  calculation  made  at  one  of 
the  Paris  markets,  the  amount  consumed  annually  in 
France  is  about  6,000,000.  The  price  averages  from 
about  50  to  70  cents  per  100,  and  one  individual  is 
stated  to  make  over  $1,000  per  annum,  by  his  snail 
beds. 

J8®"  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  physicians 
to  advise  their  patients  to  eat  more  meat,  because  it 
is  the  most  nourishing  food.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
Every  fact  in  chemistry,  physiology,  and  human  ex- 
perience, contradicts  it. 

J3®=  There  are,  among  the  members  of  the  English 
Vegetarian  Societies,  many  persons  who  have  lived 
without  tasting  flesh,  fish  or  fowl,  for  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  and  more  years.  Their  uniform  testimony  is  in 
favor  of  its  superior  healthfulness. 

J8£3"  The  American  Vegetarian  Society,  organized 
ia  April,  1850,  contains  among  its  members  fathers 
and  mothers,  whose  parents  were  vegetarians,  and  who 
have  not  themselves  ever  tasted  animal  flesh. 

fSS~  There  is  an  eating  house,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  over  the  door  of  which  is  a  large  painting  of  a 
butcher  knocking  an  ox  in  the  head.  Isn't  it  attract- 
ive ? 


Sran  KhftrrtfL 


LETTER  EROM  MRS.  G0YE  NICHOLS. 

Mr  Sisters: — Letters  are  continually  coming  tome 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  respecting  a  change 
in  the  dress  of  women.  I  append  a  true-hearted,  de- 
voted woman's  letter  as  a  sample  of  those  I  receive. 
I  ask  the  doubtful  to  read  it,  and  then  say  if  the  des- 
tiny of  this  reform  is  not  onward  by  God's  own  ordina- 
tion. 

Some  persons  have  thought  a  mere  change  in  female 
apparel  too  small  a  thing  to  suffer  for.  These  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  custom  fastens  upon 
us,  or  they  do  not  know  the  value  of  principle,  or  they 
are  self-seekers,  sure  in  the  end,  as  all  partial  selfish- 
ness is,  to  be  disappointed.  Always  when  a  new  truth 
is  broached,  cowards  and  worldlings  would  discourage 
and  hinder  its  progress.  At  this  day,  and  in  this 
land,  they  could  as  well  stop  the  progress  of  light  with 
a  spread  hand  I  can  say  to  these  now,  as  I  said 
years  ago,  when  I  was  battling  for  another  truth  then 
as  unpopular  and  now  meeting  a  world-wide  apprecia- 
tion, 

Go  still  the  heaving  ocean's  roar, 
Go  chain  the  viewless  wind, 
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Then  upward  -with  the  eagle  soar, 

Till  earth  is  left  behind  ; 
Pluck  each  bright  star  that  shines  on  high, 

And  quenuh  the  sun  in  night, 
Roll  up  the  beauteous  azure  sky, 

Then  downward  bend  thy  flight — 
And  when  thou  hast  the  ocean  stilled. 

When  thou  hast  chained  the  wind, 
When  sun  and  stars  are  quenched  in  night, 

Then  turn  and  fetter  mind. 

A  Truth  cannot  be  killed.  Let  the  weak  and  timid 
rejoice.  God  will  have  witnesses,  if  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  testify.  Nor  are  bold,  masculine  women 
wanted  in  this  work,  or  women  who  will  lay  down 
their  worthless  lives,  for  worthless  and  wicked  fash- 
ions. We  want  such  as  we  have — gentle ,  God-trusting, 
heaven-seeking  women — women  who  love  the  truth 
above  all  other  loves. 

I  rejoice  in  every  beneficial  change  made  ;  I  am  no 
ite,  and  believe  in  no  ism,  in  this  matter;  I  only  wear 
the  so-called  Bloomer  dress,  because  it  combines  more 
advantages  than  any  other  that  we  poor  serfs  of  wo- 
men have  liberty  to  wear.  To  loosen  waists,  and 
shorten  skirts,  is  a  great  work.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
fashion  that  is  better  for  the  majority  than  all  others . 
When  this  is  found,  we  can  have  much  uniformity . 
But  let  us  have  it  for  this  reason,  and  not  be  like  sheep 
following  a  leader  anywhere.  The  best  fashion  that  I 
have  found  for  active  life,  is  a  dress  made  exactly  like 
a  morning  dress,  and  coming  to  the  knee,  or  below  it, 
as  you  like,  with  trowsers  straight,  or  gathered  around 
the  ankle.  I  make  mine  gathered,  when  of  thin  mate- 
rial. I  wear  white  pants  in  summer  not  very  full, 
gathered  around  the  ankle,  with  a  ruffle  falling  over 
the  top  of  the  foot.  Tweed  or  broadcloth  is  better 
made  straight.  Many  wear  short  skirts  and  sacks, 
and  this  is  a  good  fashion.  I  like  the  blouse,  or  morn- 
ing dress  shortened,  better  for  winter.  The  vest  is  to 
me  a  sort  of  affectation  of  masculinity,  which  I  don't 
fancy.  If  the  law  allowed  us  to  wear  a  frock-coat,  a 
vest  would  look  well  with  it.  Till  then  I  am  disposed 
to  leave  the  vest  to  fashionables,  and  those  who  like  it. 

A  change  of  dress  looks  a  great  deal  more  formida- 
ble than  it  really  is.  The  whole  necessity  is  to  leave 
the  lungs  and  limbs  free,  and  to  be  covered  comforta- 
bly and  tastefully.  I  have  worn  hats  in  summer  and 
winter,  but  have  little  liking  for  them.  They  suit 
some  faces,  and  are  much  worn  in  summer  by  those 
who  wear  long  dresses  in  the  country.  A  pretty  cap 
made  of  merino  or  velvet,  with  or  without  a  front- 
piece ,  is  very  comfortable  for  the  winter.  Several  of 
my  friends  wear  them,  with  and  without  feathers.  I 
like  the  cap,  the  cottage  bonnet,  and  the  hood  best, 
for  myself.  Many  fancy  the  hat.  To  break  the  mise- 
rable weakness  of  uniformity,  and  wear  what  we  like, 
and  what  suits  our  style  of  face,  or  figure,  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  true  progress.  From  the  first  I  have 
been  pledged  to  no  form,  or  fashion  of  dress.  I  will 
wear  what  I  please,  if  the  mob  will  allow  me  ;  if  not, 
I  will  make  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  I  can. 

Fifteen  years  since,  Water-Cure  did  not  number  a 
tithe  of  the  apostles  in  this  country,  that  a  reform  in 
dress  does  now,  and  yet  it  has  gone  like  a  purifying 
flood  over  the  land  in  these  last  fifteen  years. 

Let  all  do  what  they  find  to  do  in  this  blessed  change, 
and  a  few  years  will  show  a  grand  aggregate  of  work 
done. 

I  hope  all  those  who  have  written  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  consider  this  letter  an  answer  to  theirs.  I 
would  most  gladly  write  to  each  individually,  and  say 
God  bless  you,  my  sister,  as  you  have  blest  me  by  your 
cordial,  appreciating,  and  devotional  spirit,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  human  accomplishment,  and  I  often  find 
it.  Every  day  a  new  joy  comes  into  my  heart  because 
of  the  love  of  truth  that  is  growing  in  the  world.  I 
have  sown  in  tears,  I  am  reaping  in  joy,  a  happiness 
that  is  forever  ascending  in  thanksgiving  to  God  our 
Saviour.    Farewell,  my  sisters. 

Makt  S.  Gove  Nichols,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


The  Right  Spirit.— Mrs.  R.  C,  Farmington, 
Iowa,  in  a  letter  in  which  she  orders  a  copy  of  Mrs.  E. 
Oakes  Smith's  "  Hints  on  Dress  and  Beauty,"  says  : 

The  book  I  have  ordered,  is  not  to  benefit  myself, 
but  my  neighbors,  who  are  yet  in  the  "  shadow  of 
darkness."  I  want  to  lend  it  to  my  female  acquaint- 
ances, to  persuade  them,  if  possible,  that  there  is  a 
new  and  better  way  than  that  of  compressing  the 
waist  and  carrying  about  the  long  heavy  skirts  which 
are  dragging  them  to  their  graves. 

I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  woman  in  this  place 
who  has  had  the  courage  (the  principle,  I  should  say) 
to  adopt  the  reformed  costume.  There  are  some  who 
can  see  its  superiority,  but  yet  they  dare  not  adopt  it, 
for  fear  of  ridicule.  Afraid  to  do  right  for  fear  of 
ridicule  !    Pshaw ! 

Mrs.  C.  shows  the  right  spirit  and  adopts  the  true 
course  in  regard  to  the  Dress  Reform.  She  will  not 
long  be  the  only  one  in  her  vicinity  to  wear  the  new 
costume.  Women  are  beginning  to  read  and  think 
on  the  subject ;  they  will  by  and  by  find  courage  to 
act. 
« 

% mm  frnm  35nme. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

From  Columbia,  Penn. — After  having  received  much 
benefit  from  the  practice  of  hygienic  principles,  advo- 
cated with  so  much  scientific  ability  in  your  publica- 
tions, I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  quite  converted 
to  the  principles  of  reform,  which  you  urge  with  so 
much  zeal  and  energy,  both  physiologically  and  patho- 
logically. 

Having  occasion  to  make  a  tour  through  the  West- 
ern States,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  assist  in  the  work  of  dis- 
seminating the  true  knowledge  of  life  and  the  laws 
that  govern  it,  as  much  as  I  can ,  therefore  request  you 
to  send  me  a  certificate  of  agency  to  solicit  subscribers 
for  your  valuable  journals.  Should  you  grant  my  re- 
quest, please  send  me,  also,  a  few  specimen  numbers. 

S.  F. 

[Following,  in  due  order,  we  have  an  ample  list  of 
references,  as  to  the  reliability,  efficiency,  and  inte- 
grity of  this  voluntary  solicitor,  to  whom  we  cheerfully 
send  both  a  certificate  and  sample  numbers.  In  form- 
ing clubs,  such  certificates  are  not  needed  by  those 
who  are  well  known  in  the  neighborhood  where  they 
reside,  but  by  travelling  agents  only.] 

From  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. — A  case  of  cholera  in- 
fantum recently  occurred  in  this  neighborhood,  which 
was  treated  with  water  with  perfect  success.  An  in- 
fant, seven  months  old,  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
this  disease  ;  in  an  hour  it  was  thought  to  be  dying. 
A  lady  was  called  in,  who  is  a  reader  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  aad  practises  Water-Cure  in  her  own, 
family.  She  told  them,  if  the  child  was  hers,  she 
should  put  it  in  water  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  Water- 
Cure  except  by  hearsay,  and  were  opposed  to  it ;  but, 
as  the  child  appeared  to  be  dying,  told  her  to  do  as 
she  pleased.  She  immediately  enveloped  it  in  a  wet 
sheet,  wrung,  I  believe,  from  water  standing  in  the 
sun.  The  child  appeared  wholly  insensible,  and  took 
no  notice  of  the  wet  cloth.  A  warm  blanket  was  put 
around  outside.  In  five  minutes  the  cloth  was  re-wet. 
The  child  manifested  some  uneasiness  at  this  applica- 
tion ;  but  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  was  again  re- 
wet,  and  the  babe  made  an  outcry.  She  thus  contin- 
ued the  applications  every  four  or  five  minutes,  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  occasionally  cold  water  with  a 
tea-spoon,  which  it  greedily  swallowed,  until  it  re- 
vived, and  looked  around  for  its  mother  ;  she  then 
directed  them  to  give  it  some  water  in  a  tea-cup, 
which  it  clenched  with  its  little  hand,  and  held  to  its 
mouth  until  it  had  drained  the  cup.  A  homoeopa- 
thic physician  who  had  been  sent  for,  soon  after  ar- 
rived; he  told  them  they  had  saved  the  child,  for  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  lived.  He  gave  some  pellets, 
and  directed  the  wet  cloths  to  be  continued  to  its  head. 


\  The  lady  above  mentioned,  finding  its  feet  cold,  had 

j  them  put  in  warm  water,  and  wrapped  in  warm  flan- 

l  nel.    In  a  few  days  the  child  was  as  well  as  usual.    I 

i  have  been  particular  in  giving  the  process  in  this  case, 

;  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  similar  one  in  the 

>  Journal.  l.  b.  v.  t. 

From  Franklin  College,  Tenn.—  [A  Clergyman 
writes  us,  that,  while  on  his  ministerial  duties,  he  is 
frequently  called  on  to  attend  the  sick.    He  says  :] 

In  two  families,  during  the  present  month,  while 
from  home  preaching,  I  was  called  on  to  treat  five 
cases  of  fever— two  of  pneumonia  and  three  of  typhoid 
— which  I  succeeded  in  curing  in  about  two  days  :  in 
each  case,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  joy  of  the  fa- 
milies, and  many  others  who  witnessed  the  unparal- 
leled effects  of  the  water  treatment.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  much  good  will  result  from  "  Water-Cure  practice" 
in  Wilson  county,  Tenn.  s.e.  j. 

From  Genesee,  Mich.— {After  commending  both 
the  Journal  and  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted,  the 
writer  says:]  We  need  a  Water-Cure  physician. 
There  are  many  here  who  are  in  favor  of  that  practice, 
but  who  do  not  feel  competent  to  go  through  with  a 
course  of  treatment.  They  would  employ  a  "  Water- 
Cure  physician."  Can  you  not  send  us  one  ?  If  one 
were  to  locate  at  Flint,  the  county  seat,  I  think  he 
would  soon  find  full  employment.  a.  b.  p. 

[We  hope  our  good  friend  will  continue  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Journal  in  his  vicinity.] 

From  Coaxbury,  Ohio. — I  intend  to  be  a  subscriber 
for  the  Journal  as  long  as  I  can  raise  a  dollar  to  pay 
for  it,  and  I  will  try  to  get  a  club  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  volume.  mrs.  a.  b. 

From  Lebanon,  Ohio.— {After  taking  some  excep- 
tions, and  expressing  his  convictions  that  there  is 
"  some  good  "  in  allopathy,  our  correspondent  says  :] 
But  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  together  with  what  I  con- 
sider its  faults,  I  think  the  "  Water-Cure  Journal  and 
Herald  of  Reforms"  is  the  best  journal  for  the  family 
circle,  and  the  "  reading  of  the  million,"  that  is  now 
in  existence.  This  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  and  aff  jrds 
sufficient  apology  for  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  its 
circulation.  [With  this  came  a  list  of  twenty  sub- 
scribers.— Ed.]  I  also  feel  it  my  duty  to  use  some  ex- 
ertion, even  at  a  little  expense,  to  benefit  my  fellow- 
men  :  and  this  I  deem  a  much  greater  charity  than  by 
giving  the  same  amount  of  dimes  to  the  indigent  and 
infirm  without  instructing  them  how  to  live.  Please 
receive  herewith  the  assurance  of  my  kind  regard,  and 
believe  me  to  be  the  friend  of  humanity.         h.  l.  e. 

From  Brooklyn,  Mich. — [We  clip  the  closing  para- 
graph from  a  business  letter,  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  Ferris, 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  Hydropathy 
among  her  friends  and  neighbors  throughout  the  vi- 
cinity where  she  resides.  She  has  tried  the  Water- 
Cure,  and  knows  its  utility.  She  says :]  That  you 
may  never  tire,  but  carry  on  your  great  work  of  bene- 
volence and  reform,  until  the  whole  world  is  convinced 
and  converted,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  friend, 

8.  p.  p. 

From  Louisiana,  31issouri. — [The  writer  informs 
as,  that  the  people  of  this  place  are  greatly  in  need  of 
a  Water-Cure  physician.  He  says,  Mr.  Samuel  Allen 
has  an  excellent  spring  which  gushes  out  of  a  bluff  one 
hundred  feet  high,  affording  an  ample  supply  for  an 
establishment.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  :]  Since  be- 
coming a  subscriber  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  hydropathy,  and 
find  it  a  new  thing  to  many  people.  I  find,  also,  that 
the  majority  are  in  favor  of  the  system.  As  for  my- 
self, I  cannot  speak  the  just  praises  that  I  think  it 
truly  merits  ;  but  I  say  this  much,  it  has  already  saved 
money  enough  for  me  to  pay  for  the  Journal  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.    I  have  practised  it  in  my  own  family  with 
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W    almost  miraculous  success.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
g      that  I  applied  it  philosophically,  but  I  applied  it  Water- 
Curativdy.  J-  p. 

From  Listen,  Jcu-a  —The  Water-Cure  has  taken 
hold  in  this  place,  and  is  fast  gaining  ground.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  giving  way  to  the  pure  liquid  from  our 
flowing  founiains.    May  success  attend  it.         h.  h. 

Frcm  Metamcra,  Illinois. — I  have  read  your  Water- 
Cure  Journal  about  two  years,  and  some  four  or  five 
works  on  the  same  subject,  which  have  induced  me  to 
lay  aside  drugs  altogether.  I  will  give  you  two  cases 
that  occurred  in  my  family.  First:  — Wife  was  taken 
very  sick,  in  August,  1851.  I  called  my  family  phy- 
sician. He  visited  her ;  said  she  had  Typhoid  Fever, 
and  cautioned  her  to  abide  his  directions,  or  "  it 
might  go  very  hard  with  her."  He  gave  a  dose  of 
Calomel,  and  something  else, "  as  usual,"  and  left  two 
other  doses,  to  be  taken  between  then  (Saturday 
evening)  and  Monday  morning,  and  eDj'oined  upon 
her,  that  if  she  was  not  very  much  better  on  Monday 
morning,  to  send  for  him  early.  Well,  when  that  time 
came,  she  was  very  much  worse,  but  I  did  not  send 
for  him,  but  instead,  sent  for  a  bucket  of  cool  fresh 
spring  water,  and  put  her  in  the  pack,  where  she  re- 
mained forty  minutes.  Then  washed  her  down,  and 
put  her  to  bed  in  an  airy  room  ;  soon  she  was  better. 
I  continued  to  treat  her  with  water  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  according  to  the  symptoms.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  the  Doctor  came,  without  invitation,  to  see 
his  patient,  pronounced  her  better,  but  said  she  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  medicine  yet,  as  her  tongue, 
&.C.,  indicated  that  her  recovery  was  only  partial.  I 
told  him  to  leave  such  medicine  as  she  required,  with 
particular  directions  how  it  should  be  given,  and  to 
come  as  often  as  he  thought  it  necessary,  until  she  got 
well.  After  he  left,  I  placed  his  medicine  away  safely, 
and  continued  the  water  treatment.  He  came  every 
day,  for  six  days,  when  he  found  her  sitting  up,  and 
I  think,  performing  some  needle-work,  when  he  pro- 
nounced her  well,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  left 
without  being  informed  of  the  treatment.  He  is  a 
physician  of  unexceptionable  character  and  qualifica- 
tions. As  I  have  but  little  time  at  present,  I  will  not 
give  the  second  case.  I  am  now  the  only  subscriber 
to  the  Water-Cure  Journal  within  five  miles  of  here, 
but  shall  not  be  so  when  you  receive  the  following  five 
names,  with  the  money,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  you 
will  please  send  the  Water-Cure  Journal  to  the  same. 

c.  o.  w. 
From  Plattcville,  Wisconsin. — Gentlemen  : — In- 
closed, I  send  you  ten  dollars,  advance  payment,  for 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  one  year,  commencing 
with  present  Vol.,  for  the  following  subscribers,  all  of 
this  place.  I  have  already  started  another  club  of 
twenty,  which  I  expect  to  have  complete  in  a  few 
days.  The  circulation  of  the  work  cannot  be  made  too 
extensive.    Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  H.   R. 

From  Lincoln,  Ohio. — It  does  my  very  soul  good  to 
have  the  privilege  of  occasionally  sending  the  name 
of  a  new  subscriber  to  either  or  both  of  the  Journals. 
I  won't  take  commissions,  as  that  would  curtail,  in  a 
measure,  the  pleasure  I  enjoy,  in  acting  as  "  go-be- 
tween ; "  lor  if  I  measured  the  price  of  doing  my 
duty  by  sordid  gold,  it  would  supersede,  or  occupy 
the  place,  of  that  sweet  satisfaction,  which  is  the  re- 
ward of  doing  good,  merely  for  the  love  of  doing  so. 
The  Journals  are,  in  my  opinion,  doing  more  good 
than  any  other  two  or  half  dozen  publications  in  the 
world,  and  I  think  I  shan't  be  without  them,  so  long 
as  I'm  able  to  do  a  day*s  work.  I'd  rather  live  on 
parched  corn  for  a  month,  in  order  to  save  money  to 
pay  for  them.    Yours,  truly,  j.  s.  a. 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Gentlemen  : — It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Hydropathy  is  mak- 
ing rapid  advancement,  both  in  the  city  and  country, 
throughout  this  section  of  the  United  States.  Hundreds 


have  given  up  the  drug  treatment  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  pure  water,  as  the 
only  remedial  agent  worthy  of  their  notice.  We  have 
done  a  good  business  the  past  summer  ;  have  cured  a 
number  of  desperate  cases,  that  had  been  given  up  by 
their  friends  under  the  drug  treatment.  Water  works 
wonders,  when  its  application  is  wisely  adapted  to  the 
case.  d.  a.  p. 


"UP  AND  ONWAKD  EVERMORE." 

BY  HORACE. 

Onward  is  our  watchword,  ever 

Keeping  step  with  ''  Father  Time," 
And  to  falter,  we  must  never, 

If  the  world  we  would  sublime  : 
Bigotry  and  Superstition 

Raise  their  hissing,  hydra-head, 
And  to  better  our  condition, 

On  the  serpent  we  must  tread. 

Onward,  in  life's  battle  ever, 

Marching  with  a  giant  heart, 
From  the  right,  we  ne'er  will  sever, 

From  the  truth,  we  ne'er  will  pari  ; 
Gleaming  on  our  standard,  Reason 

Is  our  pole-star  and  our  guide  ; 
"  Instant  in  and  out  of  season," 

Onward  with  Cyclopean  stride. 

Armed  with  truth  and  love  for  others, 

We  a  war  with  Error  wage, 
All  mankind  we  own  as  brothers, 

For  their  weal  we  now  engage  ; 
If  to-day  we  fail  in  routing, 

Shall  we  yield  unto  the  foe  f 
Never,  hear  the  million  shouting, 

Reason,  Firmness,  answer,  No. 

Onward,  o'er  Parisian  fashions  ; 

Trample  them  into  the  dust, 
Or  we're  blotted  from  the  nations, — 

Sweep  them  from  our  homes  we  must  ; 
Onward,  o'er  Parisian  letters, 

Of  the  yellow,  crimson  hue 
Shall  we  wear  Delilah's  fetters  ? 

Never  I  we'll  be  free  and  true. 

Onward,  over  drugs  forever, 

Spoil  the  "  Serpents  of  the  Still," 
Reason  from  her  throne  they  sever, 

And  the  land  with  mis'ry  fill ; 
Onward,  o'er  the  weed  of  evil  ; 

Hybernating*  must  we  live  ? 
With  tobacco  shall  we  revel, 

And  our  souls  to  torpor  give  ? 

Onward,  o'er  the  plant  of  Java  ; 

Banish  from  us  China's  leaf  ;  » 

Bear  them  not  upon  our  navy, 

Give  our  shattered  nerves  relief ; 
Away,  too,  with  the  "  porker  "  kingdom  ; 

Shall  we  live  like  Esquimaux, 
Oil  with  lard  the  human  system, 

Sink  ourselves  the  beasts  below  ? 

Grant  a  home  unto  the  landless, 

Ope  to  them  our  wide  domain, 
Your  objections  all  are  groundless, 

The  nation  by  the  gift  will  gain  ; 
Broadcast  sow  the  seed  of  knowledge, 

Clothe  with  beauty's  robe  the  mind, 
Plant  the  district  school  and  college, 

Delve  we  hidden  lore  to  find. 

Upward  well  the  living  waters, 
Quaff  we  wisdom's  precious  bowl — 

We'll  be  nobler  sons  and  daughters, 
Ever  it  sublimes  the  soul  ; 

*  Toads,   frogs,  snakes,  and  some  quadrupeds,   have  a 
peculiar  way  of  hybernating,  or  passing  the  winter  in  a 

dormant  state. 


Ope  to  us  the  book  of  nature, 

Read  we  its  instructive  page, 
It  exalteth  ev'ry  creature  ; 

Of  the  ploughboy  makes  a  sage. 

God  to  each  a  work  hath  given. 

Toil  we  should  while  it  is  day, 
And  to  gain  the  promised  haven, 

Nature's  laws  we  must  obey. 
Sleeping  brother,  wake  to  action, 

Shake  the  shackles  from  the  soul  ; 
Of  a  man,  ne'er  be  a  fraction, — 

Onward,  till  ye  reach  the  goal. 

Till  the  soil  of  human  nature, 

Pluck,  destroy  each  noxious  weed, 
Till  divinely  glows  each  feature, 

Be  a  "  Living  Soul,"  indeed  ; 
Wear  the  mark  of  Cain  no  longer, 

Brush  the  frown  from  passion's  brow, 
Shall  the  gyves  of  sin  grow  stronger  ? 

Break  them  instant,  rend  them  now. 

Forward,  give  to  thought  commotion, 

Onward,  shrieks  the  "Iron  Horse," 
Dink  the  east  to  western  ocean, 

With  the  telegraph  of  Morse  ; 
Onward,  though  the  finger  scorning, 

Of  derision  points  at  thee, 
Manliness  thy  brow  adorning, 

Ne'er  to  Mammon  bend  the  knee. 

O'er  the  necks  of  tyrants,  onward, 

Liberty  of  speech  they  kill, 
They  would  plunge  us  ever  downward, 

Crush  the  freedom  of  the  will  ; 
Drive  the  "Bear"  into  his  burrow, 

Chain  him  in  Siberian  cave  ; 
He  has  caused  enough  of  sorrow  ; 

Hungary  from  his  vengeance  save. 

Let  the  organs  round  the  apex 

Of  the  cranium  bear  sway, 
Piloted  by  them,  no  shipwrecks 

E'er  will  swamp  us  on  our  way  ; 
Thus  methinks,  they  are  conversing, 

And  Pro  bono  publico, 
List  ye,  while  I  am  rehearsing 

Their  kind  words  that  sweetly  flow  : 

"  If  ye  see  a  brother  weary, 

Faint  and  languid  by  the  way, 
Cheer  him  in  his  journey  dreary, 

Lend  a  helping  hand  alway  : 
If  ye  see  a  brother  smitten, 

By  disease,  by  want  laid  low, 
On  whose  brow  is  sorrow  written, 

Aid  that  brother  in  his  woe." 

"  If  thy  brother  is  digressing 

From  the  right,  to  wrong  inclined, 
All  thy  patience  now  possessing, 

Lead  him  back  with  spirit  kind  ; 
That  God's  image  in  its  brightness, 

On  the  canvas  of  his  soul, 
May  appear  in  pristine  whiteness, 

An  unblotted  moral  scroll." 

Rise  we  at  the  dawn  each  morning, 

Take  the  air  through  grove  and  fields, 
Blushes  every  cheek  adorning, 

Nature  all  her  blessings  yields  ; 
Pour  for  us  the  sweet  libation, 

Welling  forth  from  rock  and  hill, 
Drink  without  intoxication, 

Strength  it  gives  to  nerve  and  will. 

Break  to  us  the  bread  of  Graham, 

Crown  the  Yeast  with  golden  fruit, 
Hygeia  serves  the  ale  of  Adam, 

To  sweet  numbers  wakes  each  lute  ; 
Smoothly  through  life's  journey  moving, 

Mind  serene,  and  clear  the  head, 
The  system  of  Cornaro  proving, 

Without  pain  we  join  the  dead. 

KennedyviUe,  Steiiben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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"  If  the  people  can  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  general  princi-  f 

pies  of  Hydropathy,  they  will  not  err  much,  certainly  not  fatally,  in  their  ) 

home  application  of  the  Water-Cure  Appliances  to  the  common  diseases  / 

of  the  day.    If  they  can  go  a  step  further,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  / 

with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  they  will  well  nigh  emancipate  them-  \ 

selves   from  all  need  of  doctors  of  any  sort.'-* — Hydropathy  for  the  / 
People. 


TOPICS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


BY    R.  T.    TKALL,  M.D. 


Medical  Liquors. — If  we  are  not  a  nation  of 
drunkards,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  is  true  that  many  prominent  members 
of  the  allopathic  school  have  been  staunch  tem- 
perance advocates,  in  the  matter  of  intoxicating 
liquors ;  but  it  most  unfortunately  happens,  that 
many  physicians  do  ten  times  as  much  mischief 
by  prescribing  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  as  they  do 
good  by  preaching  against  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
age. There  is  a  drunkard  in  this  city  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  became,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Washingtonians,  a  reformed  man.  He  main- 
tained his  integrity  for  some  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  accumulated  several  hundred 
dollars.  He  was  taken  sick;  not  dangerously, 
however,  but  his  physician  thought  he  ought 
to  take  a  little  porter.  The  patient  objected  at 
first,  fearirTg  it  would  rekindle  the  once  raging 
desire  for  strong  drink.  The  physician  insisted, 
and  he  took  the  medicine.  From  that  moment 
he  was  a  drunkard  again.  In  three  weeks  his 
money  was  all  spent  at  the  grog-shops,  his  wife 
and  children  again  reduced  to  beggary ;  and  he 
is  now  one  of  the  most  abject  and  degraded  of 
drunken  sots. 

There  is  a  man,  now  living  in  this  city,  who 
was  also  a  "reformed  drunkard,"  about  the 
same  time.  After  he  had  been  a  teetotaler 
about  one  year,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  the 
rheumatism,  which,  under  drug-doctoring,  con- 
fined him  to  his  room  for  nearly  a  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  employed  thirteen  of  our  allo- 
pathic physicians,  some  of  whom  were  among 
the  most  eminent,  in  their  way.  Every  one  of 
these  thirteen  physicians  advised  the  use  of  alco- 
holic medicine.  The  patient  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  touch  the  poison,  preferring,  as  he  said, 
to  die  sober  if  die  he  must.  This  man  is  alive 
now.  He  is  also,  at  this  time,  a  sober  man. 
He  is  in  prosperous  business,  and  his  family  is 
well  cared  for  ;  and  although  his  muscles  are 
somewhat  paralyzed,  his  joints  considerably 
stiffened,  and  his  spine  curved  by  the  mercu- 
rials, and  antimonials,  and  blisters  he  endured, 
his  brain  is  comparatively  sound.  The  doctors 
had  their  way  in  riddling  his  body  with  their 
missiles,  and  crippled  him  for  life ;  but  he  had 
his  way  in  refusing  their  grog,  and  saved  his 
mind  from  ruin. 

These  remarks  we  offer  as  a  familiar  illustra- 


tion of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  alcoholic.medicines.  Ten  thousand  such 
cases  could  be  collected,  but  these  two  are 
enough  for  our  purpose.  In  the  November  and 
December  numbers  we  alluded  to  an  article  of 
Holland  Gin,  under  the  name  of  "  Schnapps," 
with  which  an  extensive  liquor-dealer  is  en- 
deavoring to  flood  the  country,  through  the 
medium  of  the  medical  profession.  We  fear 
he  will  be  but  too  successful.  In  several  of  the 
st«idard  allopathic  medical  journals,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  newspapers,  the  proprietor  is 
parading  the  testimony  of  medical  gentlemen, 
and  the  recommendations  of  doctors  and  chem- 
ists, of  the  most  scientific  stripe,  in  favor  of  the 
wonderful  virtues,  and  manifold  excellences,  of 
his  gin.  The  New  York  Medical  Gazette, 
whose  editor  is  sometimes  a  loud  brawler  for 
total  abstinence  on  the  temperance  rostrum, 
leads  off  in  this  business.  We  don't  know,  and 
therefore  can't  say,  that  his  commendation  is 
a  paid-for  puff.  Although  the  gin-importer 
"  very  generously  supplies  physicians  with  sam- 
ple bottles,"  it  may  all  be  for  the  benefit  of 
"suffering  humanity,"  and  the  "cause  of  med- 
ical science." 

Next  comes  a  celebrated  chemist,  no  less  a 
personage  than  David  L.  Mott,  M.D.,  pharma- 
ceutical chemist,  who  figures  out  a  chemical 
analysis  of  nearly  half  a  column  to  prove  that 
Hdolpho  Wolfe's  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 
ought  to  be  extensively  patronized  by  all  phy- 
sicians, and  all  patients,  who  love  a  pure  Hol- 
land gin.  Some  of  his  reflections,  which  have 
been  published  in  several  of  our  city  papers, 
are  exceedingly  entertaining.  We  copy  a  few 
of  his  most  brilliant  lucubrations : — 

"  Searching  first  for  the  oil  of  juniper,  by  distillation,  I 
obtained  an  oil,  from  two  quarts  of  the  liquid,  whose  specific 
gravity  was  0  832,  and  whose  boiling  point  was  313  degrees, 
nor  did  successive  re-distillations  yield  any  oil  of  greater 
gravity,  or  of  any  other  kind  whatever.  The  same  quantity 
of  common  Holland  gin,  so  called,  yielded  an  excessive 
amount,  by  re-distillation,  of  oil  weighing  0.871,  with  the 
boiling  point  of  542  degrees  ;  the  lighter  oil  having  previous- 
ly passed  over.  This  was  conclusive  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Mr  Wolfe's  gin,  in  relation  to  the  oil  of  juniper,  upon  which 
the  aroma,  flavor,  and  diuretic  and  other  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  every  kind  of  gin  essentially  depend. 

"As  to  the  fousel  oil,  with  which  all  inferior  spirituous  liquors 
are  more  or  less  impregnated,  and  which  renders  them  poi- 
sonous in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  they  are  imbibed — which 
causes  such  liquors  to  intoxicate  when  others  do  not,  and 
creates  that  morbid,  insatiable  appetite  for  undue  indulgence, 
with  all  its  deplorable  consequences,  of  which  the  friends  of 
temperance  and  philanthropy  so  justly  complain,  instead  of 
that  satiety  and  fastidiousness  of  taste,  for  which  the  drink- 
ers of  pure  liquors  are  distinguished — of  this  fetid,  acrid, 
asthmatical  fousel  oil,  I  found  no  trace  in  Mr.  Wolfe's  medi- 
cinal gin,  although  I  repeatedly  tested  various  quantities  of 
it  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  by  the  usual  process,  which 
so  readily  detects  and  obtains  it,  in  the  ordinary  spirituous 
liquors. 

"I  consequently  regard  Mr.  Wolfe's  'Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps  '  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our  pharmaceutical 
agents,  to  say  nothing  of  its  comparative  innocuousness  to 
those  who  use  distilled  liquors  as  a  beverage  To  persons 
travelling  in  the  Southwest,  where  the  best  water  frequently 
produces  distressing,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous  effects 
upon  persons  unaccustomed  to  them,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  good  precautionary  provision,  as  a  counteractive  or  pre- 
ventive of  those  effects,  when  mixed  in  moderate  quantities. 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  purest  possible  article  of  Holland  Gin, 
heretofore  unobtainable,  and  as  such,  may  be  safely  pre- 
scribed by  physicians." 

Here  we  have  the  remarkable  discovery,  that 
the  medicinal  properties,  of  every  kind,  and  all 
the  aroma  and  flavor  of  every  kind  of  gin,  de- 
pend on  the  oil  of  juniper  alone  !  Why  not 
take  the  pure  oil  of  juniper  then  on  a  little  su- 


gar, or  in  a  little  water,  or  in  some  other  way 
besides  being  mixed  with  alcohol  ?  Can  any- 
body fail  to  perceive  the  flimsy  humbuggery 
of  this  scientific  trash  ?  Again,  "  the  drinkers 
of  pure  liquors  are  distinguished  by  a  satiety 
and  fastidiousness  of  taste."  The  person  who 
cannot  see  that  this  is  special  pleading,  or  ra- 
ther arrant  lying,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gin 
trade,  must  be  deplorably  stupid.  And  again, 
"  those  who  drink  distilled  liquors  as  a  lever-age 
Avill  find  this  gin  comparatively  innocuous."  This 
shows  the  cloven  foot  obviously  enough.  But 
in  the  next  sentence  the  doctor  announces  an 
idea  which,  if  true,  would  justify  one  in  swal- 
lowing a  whole  river  of  gin,  or  that  river  in 
running  up  stream.  It  is,  that  the  best  water 
frequently  produces  dangerous  effects,  unless 
qualified  by  a  due  proportion  of  the  Schnapps. 
This  idea  is  so  thoroughly  and  wonderfully 
original,  that  we  can  only  account  for  its  inspi- 
ration, by  presuming  the  doctor  has  entered  on 
the  second  of  the  "sample  bottles,"  which  the 
importer  had  so  kindly  furnished  him,  before 
writing  it. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know,  however,  that  there 
are  some  journals  in  the  world,  whose  princi- 
ples are  not  marketable  commodities;  and 
whose  columns  are  never  polluted  with  the 
liquor-seller's  advertisements  followed  by  edi- 
torial puffs.  The  Independent,  under  the  head 
of  "A  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing,"  lately  gave 
these  gin-lauding  temperance  doctors  a  scath- 
ing rebuke,  concluding  as  follows : — 

"  Our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  so  long  a 
notice  of  an  advertisement.  But  they  must  know 
that  this  medical  wonder  is  not  only  trumpeted 
abroad  most  vociferously,  but  the  New  York 
Medical  Gazette  has  given  it  a  most  favorable 
notice,  saying,  in  its  closing  paragraph — 

'Mr.  Wolfe  liberally  supplies  physicians  with 
a  sample  bottle  for  analysis  and  trial,  as  set 
forth  in  his  circular,  and  stakes  the  reputation 
of  the  remedy  upon  the  innocence,  safety  and 
efficiency  of  his  Holland  Gin,  when  used  under 
medical  advice ;  and  pledges  his  own  character 
in  business  that  the  article  will  not  disappoint 
any  who  use  it' 

"  This  is  a  conscientious  gazette.  It  belongs, 
we  believe,  to  a  school  which  is  not  afraid  to 
take  the  medicines  which  they  prescribe  to 
others ;  and  if  our  article  seems  to  Mr.  Wolfe 
cold  in  its  praises  compared  with  the  Gazettes, 
he  must  remember  that  we  were  obliged  to 
write  it  on  poisonous  cold  water,  as  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  '  liberally  supplied  with  a  sam- 
ple bottle  for  analysis  and  trial,'  whereas  the 
Gazette  had  the  benefit  of  Aromatic  Schnapps 
before  writing. 

"  And  now,  if  our  readers  would  like  a  sober 
word  at  the  end,  in  the  way  of  our  honest  opin- 
ion, we  would  say  that  we  regard  this  as  about 
the  most  impudent  attempt  of  a  gin-seller, 
tricked  up  with  a  medical  endorsement,  to  get 
the  patronage  of  that  large  class  of  orphan 
drinkers  made  by  the  Maine  Law,  who  desire 
to  have  all   the   benefits  of  drinking,  with  all 
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the  respectability  of  temperance ;  and  Mr.  Wolfe 
is  engaged  in  the  interesting  game  long  known 
under  the  very  homely  phrase  of  '  whipping 
the  Devil  around  the  stump.' '! 

Another  Death  from  Chloroform. — A  wri- 
ter in  the  Boston  Journal,  of  November  10th, 

says : — 

"  7s  there  any  Antidote  to  the  Effects  of  Chlo- 
roform f  To  tite  Editor. — The  loss  of  an  only 
sister  a  few  days  since,  in  her  gestative  period, 
from  the  use  of  chloroform,  suggests  the  above 
inquiry.  If  it  can  be  answered,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  others.  When  I 
arrived  at  her  residence,  she  was  evidently 
moribund,  laboring  under  all  the  nervous  insen- 
sibility usual  to  the  use  of  the  agent.  She  had 
taken  it  in  a  preceding  labor  with  impunity, 
and  she  had  now  hastened  with  great  confi- 
dence to  its  happy,  but,  unfortunately,  fatal 
influence  in  this  instance.  Every  means  were 
used  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  prostration  in- 
cident to  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  breath- 
ed her  last  calmly  and  quietly,  without  a  facial 
change  of  expression." 

Typhoid  Fever  at  the  South. — It  is  pretty 
well  known  to  physicians,  that  among  the  lead- 
ing remedies  for  this  disease,  at  the  South  and 
West,  are  large  doses  of  quinine,  occasional 
bleedings,  and  the  free  use  of  blisters.  But  the 
statement  we  have  often  made  in  this  Journal, 
and  elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  common  agree- 
ment among  allopathic  physicians  in  any  place 
or  country,  as  to  the  treatment  of  any  disease, 
is  corroborated  by  a  late  writer  in  the  South- 
ern Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Wilburn,  of  Alabama, 
who  condemns  each  and  all  of  those  remedies. 
In  relation  to  Dr.  Wilburn's  article  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  remarks: 

"  After  contrasting  the  symptoms  of  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  and  showing  the  non-iden- 
tity of  the  two  diseases,  Dr.  W.  proceeds  to 
detail  his  method  of  treating  typhoid  fever. 
We  shall  sum  up  in  a  few  words  (as  his  article 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  entire)  the  main  points 
in  his  paper.  He  condemns  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  as  it  always  Jails  in  East  Alabama.  Qui- 
nine he  proscribes  in  toto,  in  every  stage  of 
the  disease;  it  has  always  proved  detrimental  in 
Dr.  W.'s  hands.  Blisters  do  more  harm,  as  a 
general  rule,  than  good.  He  recommends  us 
to  maintain  a  cheerful  spirit  in  the  breast  of  the 
patient,  as  it  assists  in  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing the  powers  of  the  system." 

The  fact  that  a  "  remedy"  always  hills,  either 
in  East  Alabama,  or  elsewhere,  is,  we  take  it, 
a  "  strong  circumstance"  against  its  employ- 
ment. We  know  a  remedy  which  has  never 
killed  in  a  single  instance ;  and  more,  it  has  not 
failed  to  cure  any  case  of  fever  submitted  to  its 
influence  in  this  city  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  article  is  called  Croion  Water. 
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BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

History  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  by  Rev. 
•     Lobbeus    Armstrong.     Fowlers    and    Wells, 

Publishers. 

This  is  a  desirable  and  timely  book.  Though  inter- 
esting to  all  classes  of  people,  it  is  especially  import- 
ant ,  to  the  great  army  of  temperance  reformers  who 
are  laboring  to  rid  the  world  of  the  fashion  and  folly 
of  using  intoxicating  beverages,  and  to  destroy  effec- 
tually and  forever  the  abominable  traffic  in  thdm. 
The  work  embraces  a  history  of  the  temperance  re- 
form from  the  organization  of  the  first  Temperance 
Society  in  1808,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Maine  Law  in 
1851.  The  author  was  a  member  of  this  pioneer  so- 
ciety, and  has,  since  that  period,  been  zealously  and 
usefully  engaged  in  furthering  the  good  cause,  and 
hence  must  necessarily  be  familiar  with  all  the  epochs 
and  eras  which  have  distinguished  its  progress.  This 
work,  however,  is  not  confined  to  mere  historical  data. 
It  contains  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  reform. 
The  most  cogent  arguments  derivable  from  nature 
and  revelation,  from  science  and  experience,  from 
observation  and  reflection,  bearing  upon  the  general 
theme,  have  been  industriously  collected  and  attrac- 
tively presented.  To  temperance  speakers  and  lec- 
turers the  work  would  be  a  valuable  assistant ;  and  to 
all  inquiring  and  reflecting  minds,  a  convenient  refer- 
ence and  able  monitor. 
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Lectures. — The  popular  lecture  is  one  of  the 
great  levers  by  which  the  moral  world  is  being  moved. 
The  friends  of  Hydropathy  should  not  fail  to  use  it  on 
every  occasion  which  offers.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  our  lecturers  are  in  the  field  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  We  shall  always  be  happy  to  announce 
for  our  friends  any  courses  of  lectures  which  they  may 
have  in  contemplation.  Let  us  make  the  present 
"  winter  campaign  '  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals 
of  the  great  reform. 


NUMBER   FOUR. 


"jEP,"or  "  Jefferson  Hall, "  as  the  record  of  his  birth  has 
it,  though  I  very  much  doubt  whether  "Jef. "  himself  would 
think  you  was  speaking  to  him,  if  you  should  "go  the  whole 
\  length"  of  his  name.  "Jef."  was  from  boyhood  one  of 
j  those  free  and  easy,  jovial,  and  "  devil-may-care"  sort  of 
i  fellows,  who  sought  to  live  easily  and  merrily  rather  than 
i  what  is  called  "very  respectably." 

;      In  stature  "  Jef."  Hall  was  not  far  from  five  feet  ten  any 

way,  had  a  remarkably  well-formed  body,  a  very  shrewd, 

\  common-sense  mind,  and  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands,  that, 

though  "Jef."  was  not  over  much  educated,  yet  he  was 

one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  town. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  ' '  get  round  him  in  an  argument ' ' 
concerning  any  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  for  though  his 
library  was  not  very  extensive,  yet  he  read  a  good  deal, 
especially  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  prided  him- 
self on  being  "posted  up"  in  all  the  new  events  which 
transpired,  either  side  of  the  water. 

In  appearances,  "Jef."  was  one  of  the  Pharaoh  kind, 

always  having  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  with  an  expression 

about  his  mouth  which  seemed  to  say,  give  us  something 

to  swallow,  no  matter  whether  it's  a  joke  or  a  meal  of 

victuals,  or  a  mug  of  cider,  even,  for  it  must  be  confessed, 

that  "Jef.,"  though  a  "temperance  man,"  certainly  loved 

a  good  mug  of  cider  as  often  as  every  now  and  then,  and, 

j   start  not,  gentle  reader,  was  occasionally  "  open  to  a  mo- 

!    derate  quencher"  of  something  stronger. 

»       In  the  days  of  which  I  speak,  the  reader  will  please  re- 

!    member,  that  the  "Maine  law"  had  not  been  passed,  and 

j    even  Parson  Hooper  himself  thought  it  not  unbecoming  to 

'    take  now  and  then  a  social  glass  of  something  warming  I 

(    But  "  Jef. 's"  eyes  were  the  crack  features  in  his  physiog- 

>   nomy. 

\  They  were,  indeed,  the  lookingest  eyes  that  ever  a  man 
{  looked  out  of  w/ithal.  Small,  but  awful  sharp,  sort  of  half 
)  hazel  and  half  blue.  "Jef.,"  as  I  have  intimated,  was 
i  rather  fond  of  "half  and  half!"  and  such  twinklers  you 
}  seldom  meet,  they  were  as  busy  as  a  young  kitten  when 
j  trying  to  catch  her  tail,  and  seemed  to  be  similarly  engaged 
a  good  deal  of  the  time. 


Add  to  these  features,  one  of  the  handsomest  set  of  teeth 
ever  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  each  one  of  which  looked  as 
if  they  would  take  particular  pleasure  in  biting  off  a  board- 
nail,  and  a  smile  of  independence  that  was  evidently 
"  backed  "  by  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit,  fun  and 
general  knowledge,  and  you  have  before  you  the  daguer- 
reotype of  Jefferson  Hall,  Esq.,  of ,  Maine,  an  off- 
hand, quick-witted,  far-sighted,  generous-hearted,  but 
somewhat  reckless  individual,  who  didn't  care  a  wood- 
chuck's  skin  for  all  the  professional  characters  in  town, 
however  black  or  fine  their  coats,  and  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  cared  more  for  the  warblings  of  the  birds,  and 
the  sport  of  hunting,  fishing,  &c,  than  he  did  even  for 
Parson  Hooper's  preaching,  or  Deacon  Conant's  exhorta- 
tions. 

But  don't  condemn  him,  gentle  reader,  in  toto,  for  this  ; 
you  must  remember  that  he  lived  in  a  far-off,  and  sparsely 
populated  country,  where  schools  were  scarce,  and  game 
abundant ;  and  then,  again,  he  was  born  differently  from 
other  people.  There  are,  you  know,  a  certain  few  whom 
you  can  never  bring  into  the  traces  of  ultra  civilization, 
who  can't  be  chained  to  formulas,  and  won't  be  trained  to 
anything,  but  must  be  "just  so,"  or  they  won't  be  any- 
thing.    "Jef."  was  emphatically  one  of  these. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  "Jef.  Hall  "  was, 
notwithstanding,  one  of  the  best  neighbors  "Taunton 
Green"  could  boast,  and  "  everybody,"  though  they  de- 
plored his  want  of  "  religion,"  and  respect  for  those  in  au- 
thority, couldn't  help  awarding  him  the  meed  of  being  a 
right  down  honest,  well-meaning,  and  exceedingly  capable 
citizen,  and  very  good  company  withal. 

I  asked  "Jef.,"  one  day,  what  made  him  so  bitter 
against  doctors  ? 

"Bitter  I"  said  he  :  "if  you  had  suffered  what  I  have  in 
consequence  of  their  infernal  doings,  you  would  be  bitterer 
than  aloes,  aye,  bitter  as  poverty  itself." 

"Suffered  from  sickness,  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say,"  he  replied,  with  increasing 
energy;  "I  have  suffered  much  from  sickness  of  various 
kinds,  having  had  several  turns  of  bilious  colic,  and  four 
runs  of  typhoid  fever,  and  any  quantity  of  rheumatics,  every 
twinge  of  which,  for  three  months  at  a  time,  was  worse 
than  the  toothache,  but  all  of  it  boiled  down  and  concen- 
trated on  a  single  joint  at  one  time  wouldn't  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  agony  doctors,  and  their  accursed  drugs, 
have  caused  me." 

I  suppose  I  looked  rather  incredulous,  as  he  immedi- 
ately seized  my  arm,  and  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  emo- 
tion, "Look  here,  Pillicody,  you  are  a  young  man,  and  as 
yet  haven't  had  much  experience  in  the  world,  and  as  I 
believe  you  have  a  generous  heart,  and  don't  feel  above 
poor  folks,  I  will,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  tell  you  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  in  drugs  and  doctors,  and  then  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  whether  I  have  reason  to  curse  them 
both  or  not.  Come  to  my  house  this  evening,  if  you  will, 
and  I  will  relate  it." 

At  early  candle-light  I  was  true  to  my  appointment,  as 
there  was  a  sort  of  fascination  about  "  Jef.'s"  earnestness 
that  made  me  anxious  to  know  more  of  his  history. 

First  giving  me  the  best  chair,  nearest  the  fire,  in  the 
rude  but  scrupulously  neat  apartment,  "Jef."  drew  his 
chair  near  to  mine  and  began  as  follows  : 

"Eighteen  years  ago  I  married  one  of  the  loveliest  girls 

ever  knew:  she  was  as  fair  as  the  brightest  morning, 

and  as  rosy  as  a  summer's  sunset,  her  spirits  were  as  lively 
as  the  blithest  lark,  and  the  music  of  her  voice  was  as  the 
sound  of  the  murmuring  brook  in  the  ears  of  the  tired  and 
thirsty  hunter. 

"The  very  hills  around  my  humble  cottage  seemed 
pleased  to  echo  back  the  sound  of  her  enchanting  music 
as  she  sung  the  rural  melodies  her  angel  mother  taught 
her  ;  and  her  merry  laugh  filled  every  nook  and  cranny 
thereof  with  merriment  and  joy,  and,  as  you  will  suppose, 
we  were  as  happy  as  the  days  were  long. 

"Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  'Hetty' — her  name  was 
Henrietta — but  I  always  called  her  'Hetty,' took  cold  one 
night  after  being  violently  heated  at  a  dance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, by  imprudently  sitting  down  by  an  open  window, 
and  the  next  day  was  badly  stuffed  up  and  hoarse,  and  I, 
in  my  eagerness  to  see  her  well  again — for  without  the 
sweet  music  of  her  voice  I  seemed  almost  in  my  miserable 
bachelorhood  again  —  went  immediately  for  the  nearest 
doctor,  who  was  considered  good.  I  got  the  best,  in  fact, 
there  was  anywhere  about,  and  little  did  I  dream  when  I 
ushered  him  into  my  poor  cot,  but  that  he  would  soon  re- 
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move  the  trouble,  and  make  the  idol  of  my  heart  herself 
again,  and  by  so  doing  make  me  so  too  ;  but  alas,  I  little 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  and  a  worse  piece  of  work  I  never 
did  than  that  since  I  was  born  into  this  troublesome  world. 
The  first  thing  the  '  doctor'  did  was  to  give  her  an  emetic, 
which  she  was  very  loath  to  take,  but  which  I,  in  my  ac- 
cursed ignorance,  urged  her  to  take,  but  which,  had  I  have 
known  its  nature,  I  would  have  seen  all  the  doctors  in 
Maine  as  far  out  of  it  as  they  were  in  it,  before  I  would 
have  listened  to  any  such  thing. 

"  Oh !  my  God,  the  agony  that  my  poor  wife  had  to  suf- 
fer in  consequence  of  that  villanous  puke,  I  never,  never 
can  forget.  What  was  in  it  God  only  knows,  at  least,  I 
don't,  but  such  retching  and  vomiting,  such  cramps,  and 
Buch  deathly  paleness,  I  never  saw  before,  and  I  pray  God 
I  never  may  again.  For  six  long  hours  she  vomited  more 
or  less,  and  for  six  more  the  cramps  followed  her,  every 
one  of  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  kill  her;  but  she  lived 
through  them  all:  aye,  that  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
compared  with  what  she  had  to  suffer  afterwards. 

"Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  of  the  worst  kind,  follow- 
ed, and  for  fourteen  .days  the  least  thing  would  set  her 
vomiting  again,  even  water,  cold  water,  she  begged  for 
like  a  dog  for  a  bone;  but  the  doctor  said  she  musn't  taste 
of  it,  till  at  last  delirium  set  in,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
did  I  look  upon  that  loved  countenance  without  getting 
well  recompensed  by  a  loving  look  in  return. 

"  Oh  !  my  God,  who  shall  describe  the  agony  I  suffered 
when  I  found  my  angel  wife  knew  me  not  ?  But  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  this  agonizing  scene,  but  hasten  on — '  out  of 
evil  cometh  good,'  sometimes. 

"I  found  out  afterwards,  that  the  doctor  had  been  giv- 
ing her  opium  to  quiet  the  stomach,  as  he  said,  and  this 
she  could  never  bear;  and  it  was  this,  as  much  as  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  cramps  and  thirst,  that  caused  her 
insanity.  'Good  is  educed  from  evil,'  I've  heard  Parson 
Hooper  say,  and  I  found  it  so  in  my  wife's  case,  for  during 
a  paroxysm  of  insanity  she  stole  out  of  bed  when  the 
watcher  slept,  and  helped  herself  to  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cold  water,  and  from  that  moment  she  began  to  improve, 
having  for  the  first  time  since  her  sickness  gone  into  a 
quiet  slumber  and  perspiration. 

"The  next  morning  when  the  docter  came  he  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  her  so  much  better,  and  said  that  the 
last  powders  he  left  went  to  the  right  place.  I  thought  so 
too,  for  I  burned  every  one  of  them  up,  but  he  didn't  know 
it. 

"  I  took  the  management  of  my  wife  into  my  own  hands 
after  this,  and  let  her  have  as  much  water  as  she  wanted, 
and  as  cold  as  she  pleased  to  have  it,  and  all  the  powders, 
pills,  and  potions,  liquids,  liniments,  and  lotions,  I  was  very 
careful  to  see,  'went  to  the  right  place  1'  just  as  those  did 
just  alluded  to  I 

"Well,  to  hurry  on,  my  wife  recovered,  in  a  measure,  of 
this  terrible  sickness,  and  the  doctor  boasted  all  round  the 
village  of  the  wonderful  cure  his  medicines  had  effected  1 
When,  God  knows,  if  she  had  not  stopped  taking  them,  and 
got  hold  of  the  cold  water,  she  would  never  have  got  up 
again.  She  recovered  in  a  measure,  I  say,  but,  alas,  she 
was  no  more  like  her  former  self  than  a  dried  alewife  is 
like  a  live  mackerel.  She  went  moping  about  the  house 
for  all  the  world  like  an  old  woman  of  fifty,  who  had  never 
known  health  ;  and  instead  of  singing  so  as  to  be  heard  for 
nearly  a  half  mile,  as  of  yore,  she  could  scarcely  speak 
above  a  whisper  ;  and  as  for  laughing,  she  was  seldom 
able  to  get  up  even  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  so  horridly  did  her 
head  ache  all  the  time,  and  so  dreadfully  did  her  stomach 
feel.  And  yet  the  doctor  kept  on  bragging  of  the  wonder- 
ful cure  he  had  made  on  my  wife  !  '  Cure, '  my  God  !  If 
you  call  that  a  cui-ing,  I  should  like  to  know  what  killing 
is. 

"Well,  my  wife  went  on  in  this  way  for  about  three 
months,  everything  she  eat  hurting  her,  till  it  was  out  of 
her  stomach,  when,  one  day,  I  was  summoned  to  the  house 
in  great  haste  to  go  for  the  doctor,  as  she  was  bleeding 
from  the  stomach  at  a  fearful  rate.  She  bled  nearly  a  pint 
the  first  time,  and  I  know  not  how  much  afterwards,  but  a 
great  deal.  When  the  doctor  arrived,  she  had  nearly  ceas- 
ed bleeding,  but  he  insisted  upon  her  being  bled  at  the 
arm,  as  that  would  lessen  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  stomach, 
he  said,  and  then  commenced  giving  her  aqua  forti,  or 
fifty,  I  don't  remember  which,  'twas  thundering  stuff  any 
way,  and  she  said  it  seemed  to  eat  into  her  very  vitals, 
and  begged  of  them  not  to  give  her  any  more  ;  but  the  doc- 
tor said  it  was  necessary,  and  brought  a  great  big  book  to 
prove  it,  and  wanted  me  to  read  the  chapter  on  'Haemor- 


rhages,' I  think  it  was  called,  which  means  bleeding,  I 
'spose,  but  I  told  him  I  didn't  care  what  the  book  said,  my 
wife  wasn't  agoing  to  take  stuff  that  evidently  hurt  her 
every  time  she  took  it,  if  all  the  books  in  America  said  she 
ought  to.  Upon  this  the  docter  got  up,  took  his  hat  and 
said,  as  I  knew  so  much  more  than  he  did,  he  would  take 
his  leave.  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  of  anything  in  the  house 
I  should  rather  he'd  take,  and  so  he  took  it. 

"But  even  that  couldn't  save  her.  And,  0,  how  can  I 
describe  her  sufferings?  There  she  lay  on  the  bed,  helpless 
as  a  child  just  born,  almost  afraid  to  move  a  finger  for  fear 
of  bleeding,  and  scarcely  able  to  from  what  she  had  already 
bled  ;  and  her  stomach  so  irritable  by  the  taking  of  the  ac- 
cursed acids,  &c,  that  nothing  but  the  blandest  possible 
gruel,  such  as  slippery  elm  and  the  like,  would  stay  down 
a  moment.  And  such  pains,  at  times,  in  her  stomach  and 
bowels,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  die  ;  but  even  that 
was  denied  her,  for  her  constitution  being  strong  she  held 
out  wonderfully,  but  only  to  suffer  the  more.  It  was  months, 
and  dreary  enough  were  those  months,  before  she  got  so 
as  to  leave  her  bed,  and  be  able  to  eat  common  food  again. 

"But  I  began  to  hope  that  she  would  once  more  be  well; 
but,  alas,  I  knew  not  the  deadly  ravages  that  had  been 
made  upon  her  constitution,  by  the  pukings  and  bleedings, 
and  'stiptics,'  and  all  the  other  nonsense,  which  she  had 
taken.  The  first  time  she  rode  out,  she  took  cold,  and 
almost  every  day,  however  careful,  she  seemed  to  take 
more  cold,  and  soon  she  was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed 
again  ;  and  I,  0  stupid  fool  that  I  was,  consented  to  her 
having  another  doctor  called  from  a  far-off  town,  who  was 
said  to  be  'famous  for  curing  consumptions.' 

"You'll  wonder  at  my  yielding,  after  all  I  had  seen  of 
doctoring,  to  having  another  called  in,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  she  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life,  and 
that,  like  a  drowning  man,  I  was  ready  to  clutch  at  any- 
thing -and  I  didn't  know,  then,  but  what  he  might  save 
her,  they  told  such  marvellous  stories  about  him,  and  so  I 
let  him  commence,  though  I  warned  him  of  her  weakness, 
and  of  my  doubts  of  drugs  doing  her  any  good. 

"Doubts  1  0  stupid  dunce  that  I  was,  I  ought  not  to  have 
had  any  doubts  about  it  ;  I  ought  to  have  known  that  no 
poisonous  drugs — prussic  acid  and  opium  were  his  chief  re- 
liances— could  minister  to  wants  like  hers.  Yes,  I  let  him 
try  his  '  experiments '  on  her,  my  darling  wife,  who  had 
already  been  cut,  and  hacked,  and  drenched,  and  puked 
almost  to  death.  I,  in  my  senses,  too  !  so  eager  was  I  to 
save  her,  let  them  do  what  they  pleased,  under  the  solemn 
promise  of  the  doctor,  that  he  could  cure  her  I  Cure  a  wo- 
man of  consumption  -who  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  drugs 
and  dyestuffs,  by  the  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  her  1  it 
seems  to  me  now  to  be  so  supremely  ridiculous  that  I  feel 
mad  enough  with  myself  to  blow  my  brains  out — having 
first  put  a  bullet  where  the  doctor's  brains  ought  to  be — for 
ever  being  made  accessory  to  any  such  gum-game,  but  I 
was  young  and  green  then. 

"Well,  I  will  not  tire  your  patience  any  longer.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  my  wife,  after  being  made  to  suffer  everything 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  doctor  could  invent — and  I  will 
give  him  the  credit  of  being  very  ingenious,  for  there  seem- 
ed to  be  no  end  to  his  contrivances  to  keep  up  a  counter- 
irritation,  as  he  expressed  it,  poultices,  liniments,  tartar 
emetic,  and  croton  oil,  sores,  blisters,  one  a-top  of  t'other, 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  issues,  swabbings  with  lunar  caustic, 
&c,  &c,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrible  deathly  sickness 
constantly  kept  up  by  the  medicines — '  gentle  nausea, '  the 
doctor  said,  was  necessary  to  promote  expectoration,  and 
make  her  perspire  a  little  1  promote  expectoration,  &c,  for- 
sooth, when  she  was  raising  of  her  own  accord  at  least 
a  pint  a  day  !  and  sweating  a  gallon  every  night  I  Well, 
Pillicody,  the  short  of  it  is,  my  wife  died,  died  in  agony,  not 
to  be  described,  and  these  two  doctors  are  still  at  large' ! 
aye,  they  are  every  day  going  about  seeking  whom  they 
may  cure !  in  this  same  beautiful  way  I  Don't  say  this  ain't 
a  free  country  I 

"Now  I  ask  you,  my  young  friend,  if  you  wonder  any 
longer  that  I  hate  doctors  and  drugs,  worse  than  I  do  ci- 
der 1  ?  Haven't  I  had  enough  to  make  me  hate  them — look 
at  it,  a  simple  cold,  such  as  I  have  had  hundreds  of  times, 
and  cured  with  a  simple  sweat  and  a  plentiful  draught  of 
cold  water — provoked  into  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  hurried  into  a  lesion,  or  ulceration  of  the  same, 
and  finally  consumption,  by  the  very  ones  that  professed  to 
cure  her.  And  then  they  had  the  impudence  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  both  of  'em,  one  for  beginning,  the  other  for  finish- 
ing, my  wife's  case  !  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  pay  '  'em.'  " 

But,  said  I,  Mr.  Hall,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 


doctors  didn't  understand  your  wife's  case,  and  that  they 
didn't  do  their  best  to  cure  her? 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "about  understanding  it,  I  don't 
doubt  but  they  did;  they  must  be  stupid  fools  if  they  didn't, 
for  they  made  it  themselves,  every  bit  of  it,  except  a  little 
cold.  As  for  trying  their  best  to  cure  it,  I  don't  doubt  that 
either;  but  their  best,  what  was  it?  it  was  simply  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  like  telling  one  lie  to  hide  another,  all 
the  way  through,  tearing  her  to  pieces  with  a  puke,  and 
then  physicking  her  to  death  to  cure  the  effects  of  the  puk- 
ing ;  they  worked  hard  enough,  and  did  work  enough,  to 
earn  their  money,  I  admit,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  mora 
than  the  quantity  is  'what  I  look  at." 

But  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  said  I,  if  he 
means  well,  is  he  not? 

' '  Well,  sometimes  he  is, "  he  replied,  ' '  and  then  again  ho 

isn't.  For  instance,  supposing  you  had  got  a  little  spot  on  your 

nice  coat,  and  you  should  get  a  man  who  professed  to  be  a 

cleanser  of  garments,  and  promised  you  to  make  it  as  good 

as  new,  and  that  man,  not  really  knowing  what  he  was 

about,  though  all  the  time  thinking  he  did,  should  put  on 

strong  acids  and  take  all  the  color  out,  and  then  put  on 

powerful  alkalies  to  turn  it  back  again,  and  thereby  eat  a 

i   hole  in  it,  and  then  by  trying  experiments  with  hot  irons, 

1   &c,  should  finally  destroy  the  coat  for  all  practical  pur- 

\  poses,  would  that  laborer  be  worthy  of  his  hire?   Not  by  a 

'jug  full,'  and  that  is  the  way  the  case  stands  with  regard 

j   to  my  wife,  only  more  so,  for  as  a  woman  is  to  a  coat,  so 

i    is  the  heinousness  of  the  wrong  done.     It  is  a  poor  excuse 

\   for  wrong-doing,  this  meaning  well,  at  least  I  think  so,  and 

5   I  guess  you  would  if  a  man  should  kill  your  wife  or  brother, 

J   and  say  he  meant  to  kill  your  pig.     I  see  no  reason  why 

j   doctors  shouldn't  know  what  they're  about  as  well  as  other 

!  folks  ;  nor  why  they  shouldn't  be  responsible  for  their  evil 

j  deeds  as  well  as  other  people,  but  the  best  way  is  to  keep 

clear  of  'em,  I  say." 

As  it  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock,  I  left  poor  "Jef."  to 

)   his  solitary  couch  and  went  home  to  mine,  musing  as  I 

<   went  upon  his  soul-touching  narrative,  for  it  was  delivered 

)  with  so  much  real  pathos  and  deep  feeling,  that  I  could  not 

j  help  being  deeply  moved,  and  I  lay  awake  a  long  while 

I  wondering  in  my  mind  if  it  was  really  as  "Jef."  asserted, 

j   that  the  medicines  caused  all  the  diseased  action  his  wife 

!  was  afflicted  with,  and  finally  dropped  asleep  while  trying 

\  ineffectually  to  reconcile  the  terrible  treatment  "Jef. 's" 

>  wife  had  to  undergo,  with  her  necessities, — and  such  a 
}  dream  as  I  had  that  night:  I  dreamed  I  had  a  patient  who 
\  was  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  or  from  his  stomach,  I  didn't 
j  know  which,  and  I  made  him  believe  that  the  only  way  I 
{  could  stop  it  was  to  take  out  the  blood  entirely  from  his 
j  arm,  and  then,  of  course,  he  couldn't  bleed  at  the  mouth; 
b  and  how  delighted  I  was  when  he  stopped  spitting  the  vital 
':  fluid,  and  to  see  how  calm  his  pulse  was,  and  how  little 
\  feverish  he  looked,  and  how  I  started  when  I  found  he  was 
I  dead;  and  then,  again,  how  I  was  experimenting  on  poul- 
{  try,  and  chuckled  in  my  sleep  to  think  what  an  excellent 
j  way  I  had  found  out  of  preventing  the  death  of  hens  by  the 
;   pip :  namely,  to  cut  the  jugular  veins  off;  and  how  indig- 

>  nant  I  felt  when  some  one  exclaimed,   "  You  might  as  well 
let  anybody  die  as  to  bleed  them  to  death." 


The  Water-Cure  in  Georgia. — [Our  correspon- 
dent M.  F.  K,.,  Covington,  Ga.,  writes  as  follows  :] 

"  The  Water-Cure  is  now  attracting  great  attention 
in  this  State,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  it  will  he 
owing  to  a  want  of  fidelity  in  its  professed  friends. 
1st.  Dr  P.  Coyle,  it  is  said  is  about  moving  to  Mis- 
sissippi;  and  2d.  I  am  informed  that  Dr. ,  from 

whom  I  had  hoped  much,  is  only  a  partial  Hydro- 
path.  It  is  said  his  table  presents  the  invalid  with 
everything  usually  found  at  fashionable  tables ;  even 
to  tea,  coffee,  and  swine's  flesh;  and  that  the  Dr.  leads 
the  way  in  the  intolerable  habit  of  using  that  loath- 
some and  disgusting  article,  Tobacco. 

Dr.  Irvine,  four  miles  east  of  Jonesboro',  in  Henry 
Co.,  is  practising  the  system  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  a 
Hydropath  of  the  right  stamp,  and  from  the  cheap 
plan  of  his  arrangements,  is  taking  patients  at  about 
one-fourth  the  expense  of  some  other  establishments. 
His  success  has  been  truly  wonderful.  He  should,  by 
all  means,  enlarge  his  accommodations. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  several  good  Water-Cure 
physicians  set  up  establishments  in  Georgia." 
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A  DREAM  THAT  WAS  NO   DREAM. 


BY  H.  C.  HECKER. 

A  Hydro  Druggist  sat  upon  the  ground, 

And  viewed  with  endless  pride  possessions  round; 

The  earth  with  all  her  fatness  filled  his  store, 

And  sacks  and  bins  were  made  to  hold  the  more. 

The  doctor  as  he  sat  smoothed  o'er  his  chin, 

Composedly  he  smiled  as  if  to  win: 

The  fumes  of  a  cigar  gently  arose, 

As  our  own  hero  fell  into  a  doze. 

He  dreamed,  and  as  he  dreamed  he  saw 

The  doctors  here  engaged  as  in  a  law: 

Revolutions  and  confusion  here  did  reign, 

And  as  he  dreamed,  he  looked  and  saw  again. 

His  stores  and  revenues  of  old  were  gone, 

And  most  of  all  his  staff  swept  with  the  throng. 

The  practice  of  his  youth  was  gone,  and  all  support, 

He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  clenched  to  seize  the  throat 

Of  him  who  would  despoil  his  crown  and  rob  of  every  groat.   \ 

He  paused  in  agony,  and  in  his  dream  I 

He  saw  with  horror  and  amazement  a  gentle  stream, 

Bounding  along  towards  him  with  brave  majestic  stride—  ; 

Its  course  was  in  his  wake  and  by  his  side. 

He  struggled  and  he  cried,  but  all  in  vain,  \ 

'Twas  Hydropath  that  swept  all  in  its  train. 

The  fearful  element  did  onward  glide,  i 

And  drugs  and  dram-shops  on  its  bosom  ride.  ( 

Our  hero's  form  rose  gradually  to  view,  > 

When  all  at  once  he  did  awake, 

And,  lo  !  it  was  too  true  !  1 1  [Collamer,  Ohio. 

Water- Cure  in  the  Family. — Messrs.  Publish-  j 
ers  : — For  the  better  encouragement  of  "  home  indus-  : 
try"  in  the  matter  of"  every  man  his  own  physician," 
I  hand  over  for  publication  the  following  letter,  se- 
lected  from  a  large  number,  all  bearing  similar  testi-  i 
mony.     I  will  add  also,  in  this  introduction,  that  the 
$5  fee  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris,  is  all  the  money  he 
has  had  occasion  to  pay  any  doctor  for  the  last  four  ! 
years  ;  having  satisfied  himself  by  experience  that  ; 
money  invested  in  good  books  and  periodicals  for  '; 
supplying  the  family  circle  with  wholesome,  intellec-  ' 
tual  food,  was  rather  preferable  to  paying  the  same  ■ 
amount  for  pernicious  drugs  to  poison  their  stomachs. 
If  all  fathers  of  families  will  take  the  same  pains  to  • 
inform  themselves,  all  families  may  be  equally  bene- 
fited. 

Grand  Detour,  Ogle  Co.,  Illinois. — R.  T. 
Trall,  M.  D  — Dear  Sir,  you  may  recollect  me  when  j 
I  state  that  I  called  at  your  establishment  on  the  first  > 
day  of  September  for  advice,  in  regard  to  my  leg, 
which  was  then  much  inflamed  and  breaking  out  in  \ 
several  places.  You  gave  me  written  directions,  with  j 
your  circular,  for  which  I  paid  you  $5. 

It  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  was  very 
sore  and  painful  for  a  month  or  so,  but  by  following 
the  directions  you  gave  me,  I  succeeded  in  curing 
them  all  up,  and  now  take  this  occasion  to  return  my 
warmest  thanks  to  ycu  and  to  all  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
"Water-Cure  as  a  remedy  for  disease.    I  feel  thankful, 
because  I  have  adopted  the  Water-Cure  in  my  family  : 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  am  satisfied,  from  expe- 
rience, that  it  is  the  best  and  most  rational  system  j 
now  used,  as  a  protection  against  being  bled  to  death,  : 
let  the  Calomel  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Co.  men  say 
what  they  please  to  the  contrary.     Since  adopting  the  ! 
Water-Cure  I  have  cured  one  of  my  boys  of  a  bad 
ease  of  the  dysentery,  when  others  have  gone  to  their 
long  home  from   attacks  of  the  same  disease  after 
having  the  advantage  of  the  best  system  of  drugging 
that  could  be  procured.    The  other  boy,  older,  has 
been  entirely  cured  of  an  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  ; 
in  hi3   throat,  by  the    simple    application    of   cold  ) 
water,  who,  a  few  years  since,  had  to  suffer  the  ex-  • 
tremest  pain,  by  having  them  cut  out,  at  an  expense  of 
ten  dollars.  i 

Other  members  of  my  family  have  been  cuied  of 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  dysentery,  head-ache,  ear- 


ache,  sprains,  bruises,  cuts,  and  so  forth.  Since  my 
return  home,  I  have  been  attacked  with  the  piles, 
which  have  entirely  disappeared  by  the  use  of  the 
sitz  bath  and  injections,  all  without  the  aid  of  the 
"  regulars." — J.  M.  Harris. 

THE  VICTIM. 


- 

BY  A.  S.  A.,  OP  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Oh  dear  !  such  a  headache,  I  scarcely  can  see, 

I've  such  a  bad  cold,  and  my  lungs  are  not  free; 

I  am  sick,  no  mistake,  pray  tell  me  the  cause, 

For  I  am  ignorant  of  Physical  laws.  •        J 

I've  a  pain  in  my  back,  and  pain  in  my  breast, 
I  believe  I  was  born  to  live  in  distress; 
I  always  was  weakly,  I've  heard  Mamma  say: 
Can  it  be  Physical  laws  that  I  disobey? 

My  dress  is  in  fashion,  of  course  it  is  right; 
But  I  cannot  hook  it,  though  'tis  not  tight  I 
And  to  take  a  long  breath,  tho'  often  I've  tried, 
I  cannot  do  it,  for  the  pain  in  my  side. 

The  whalebones  are  few  that  hold  me  together, 

My  long  draggling  skirts  are  bound  round  with  leather 

The  quilts  are  large,  and  the  fashion  is  plenty, 

And  weigh  a  few  pounds,  say — some  less  than  twenty. 

Thus  live  I  along,  a  fashionable  beauty; 

Ignorant  of  myself,  of  my  rights  and  my  duty. 

Diseased  and  deformed; — to  fashion  a  slave.  i 

Called  early  by  God  to  an  untimely  grave. 

Say  not  "  'tis  my  dresses  "  that  cause  me  to  pine; 

To  alter  the  fashion,  from  her  prescribed  line,   ,  •  ! 

Would  call  down  a  giggle,  a  slur,  or  a  sneer, 

From  a  few  vulgar  folks  which  I  never  can  bear.  ! 

Nay,  let  me  die  of  the  dreadful  consumption, 

A  victim  to  fashion,  as  thousands  have  done: 

Never  let  it  be  said,  oh  !  no — never  told, 

Thatlworea  "  Bloomer"  and  was  therefore  thought  bold. 

Oh  !  no,  never.  But  you've  got  to  pay  for  this  ex- 
cess of  modesty  and  lack  of  dignity,  so  you  had  better 
"  come  out."  Headache,  side-ache,  back-ache,  and 
heart-ache  may  by  most  folks  be  avoided.  But  if  they 
will  have  them,  why  they  must  not  complain.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  "They  give  themselves  the  pain  they 
feel  1" 

Congestion  of  the  Lungs.— Messrs.  Editors  : — 
I  am  not  ambitious  of  newspaper  notoriety,  but  I 
wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  effect  of  good  pure 
water.  On  the  first  of  last  month  my  wife  was  at- 
tacked with  congestion  of  the  lungs.  (So  the  Dr. 
called  it.)  The  case  was  so  bad,  the  pain  so  severe, 
that  the  little  breath  she  could  get,  was  expended  in 
screams.  I  had  been  absent  a  few  hours,  and  on  my  re- 
turn, found  her  in  this  state,  with  bags  of  hot  hops  at 
her  side  and  on  her  stomach.  I  called  a  cold-water  doc- 
tor, who  gave  her  a  few  packs,  and  behold  !  the  trouble 
vanished  and — the  Doctor  too.  He  only  came  twice, 
and  then  told  me  to  treat  her  myself,  for  I  could  do  it 
as  well  as  he  could,  as  I  had  Dr.  Trail's  Eneyelopajdia. 
The  pecuniary  result  of  the  story  is  the  difference  be- 
tween four  dollars  and  twenty-five,  which  I  should 
probably  have  had  to  pay,  if  I  had  employed  one  of 
the  regulars;  and  what's  better,  the  patient  stays 
cured.  The  Water-Cure  doctor  I  have  introduced  is 
a  converted  regular,  and  since  his  change  of  practice, 
has  great  success.       Yours  with  respect,      T.  B.  S. 

The  Difference.— [A  correspondent  writing  from 
Payson,  Illinois,  draws  the  following  comparisons  and 
questions,  which  will  "  speak  for  themselves  :" — We 
hope  all  our  readers  will  give  us  the  results  of  their  ex- 
perience, in  this  new  "  Life  preserver."] 

"  Let  us  take  this  county  for  the  last  three  years 
and  look  at  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  by  barely  two 
diseases,  oholera  and  flux.    The  population  of  Adams 


County,  Illinois,  is  nearly  40,000.  The  eases  are  to 
the  population  as  one  to  fourteen,  the  deaths  as  1  to 
29,  showing  a  loss  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  all  treated 
(or  nearly  all)  by  Allopathic  Physicians.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  is  to  the  county, 
nearly  as  one  to  five,  the  deaths  to  the  present  popu- 
lation, as  1  to  8,  in  the  balance  of  the  county,  as  I  to 
60.  One  thing  these  statistics  show,  viz.,  that  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  there  is  a  small  chance  for  hope.  1 
see  by  the  recent  card  of  Doctor  R.  Potter,  for- 
merly of  New  York,  that  the  citizens  of  Quincy  can 
in  future  have  the  benefit  of  Water-Cure,  by  one  who 
is  willing  to  ascribe  the  cure  to  the  true  agent.  I  am 
yet  to  learn  the  first  death  by  the  two  diseases  above 
named — by  your  patrons,  who  form  a  respectable  pro- 
portion of  our  population.  "Who  can  say  that  they 
have  enjoyed  good  health  for  the  past  year,  whereas 
before  they  were  hypochondriacs  1  Who  can  say  that 
they  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal 
for  these  results  and  many  more  1  I  can  answer,  Ihave. 
I  have  obtained  a  few  subscribers,  and  there  are  "  a 
few  more  left"  who  will  come  in  for  a  full  share  next, 
vol.    You  will  hear  from  me  Anon." 

A  Fearful  Peril. — Two  Men  Rescued  from 
Death  in  a  Well. — Remember  the  Remedy.— Cold 
Water. — The  Fon  du  Lac  (Wisconsin)  Journal  re- 
lates the  following  wonderful  preservation  of  two 
lives  by  the  application  of  water.  Tho  remedy  is 
something  new. 

On  the  19th,  while  driving  a  team  on  the  Sheboy- 
gan road,  about  one  half  mile  east  of  Little's  Tav- 
ern, Mr.  Chapman's  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
hasty  approach  of  a  woman,  who  informed  him  that  a 
man  had  been  suffocated  by  the  "  damp"  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well  close  by.  When  he  approached  the 
place,  to  his  amazement,  he  saw  the  man,  a  German, 
apparently  lifeless,  at  the  depth  of  some  thirty-six 
feet,  in  a  new  well.  In  a  moment  the  owner  of 
the  well,  Mr.  H.  Pierce,  came  in  from  the  field, 
and  prepared  to  descend  and  tie  a  rope  around 
the  body,  to  haul  it  up.  Before  he  could  tie  it,  he 
too  fell  senseless.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  No  help 
near  and  two  men  perishing,  while  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  distracted  wife  and  a  young 
lady  from  going  down  also.  Mr.  C.  then  siarted  off 
for  help,  but  on  passing  into  the  road  bethought  him- 
self of  trying  the  effect  of  throwing  cold  water  into 
the  well,  which  being  continued,  soon  had  the  effect 
of  reviving  the  German,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  put 
the  rope  around  the  body  of  Mr.  Pierce,  a  large  fleshy 
man.  He  was  drawn  up,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of 
life,  being  black  in  the  face  and  about  the  limbs.  By 
a  constant  rubbing  and  drenching  with  water,  he  was 
restored,  though  slowly  and  painfully.  To  the  energy 
and  presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  Chapman,  these  men  are 
indebted  for  their  lives.  We  have  been  thus  particu- 
lar in  detail,  to  impress  upon  the  memory  of  the 
reader  the  remedy  in  such  cases — water  thrown  into 
the  well. 

Faith  and  Works.— [T.  A.,  Smith's  Mills,  N.  Y., 
who  has  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  apply 
water  in  "  special  cases,"  but  who  has  rejected  Hydro- 
pathy as  a  system,  thus  confesses  his  final  and  com- 
plete conversion  to  the  Water-Cure  :] 

"  Reflecting  upon  the  principles  of  hydropathy,  the 
reported  cases  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  and 
my  own  little  experience,  has  wrought  an  entire  change 
j  in  my  mind.  New  light  in  the  healing  art,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal,  is  breaking  forth  to  bless 
all  the  people  and  the  '  rest  of  mankind.' 

ISlostrum-pathy,  Cure-all-pathy,  and  Patent-pathy, 
(these  three,  though  contrary  to  arithmetic,  are  one,) 
are,  in  my  opinion,  more  destructive  to  health  and 
life  than  all  other  pathies  combined,  probably  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  better  patronized,  which  cir- 
cumstance clearly  shows  that  the  people  have  confi. 
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deuce  in  their  ability  to  apply  remedy  for  disease. 
When  they  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Hydropathy,  this  will  prove  most  emphatically  true." 
[Our  correspondent  shows  his  faith  by  his  works, 
(the  oily  true  way  to  show  it,)  and  sends  us  the  names 
of  twenty  new  subscribers.] 

MO  DE-MEDICUS- MEDICINE. 

BY   FLETCHER. 

PART  FIRST. 

'Tis  "  the  fashion  "  to  follow  the  Fashion, 

And  stoop  to  her  despotic  laws  ; 
And  if  queries  arise  why  we  do  it, 

The  ready  reply  is,  "Because  !— 

Because  'tis  the  fashion  to  do  it  1" 

In  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  a  shirt, 
We  must  don  the  apparel  fantastic 

Of  a  fop,  a  coquette,  or  a  flirt. 

'Tis  the  fashion  to  be  always  ailing 
Of  the  spleen,  lungs,  liver,  or  spine  ; 

To  guzzle  the  doctor's  specifics — 
And  pay  for  them  too,  I  opine. 

'Tis  the  fashion  to  eat  without  chewing, 

And  raft  down  the  cargo  with  drink, 
Till  the  system  is  crammed  to  repletion, 

And  the  poor,  jaded  energies  sink. 

How  dearly  the  humans  love  eating  ! — 

Three-fourths  of  humanity's  woes 
That  rack  and  destroy  the  poor  body, 

Are  shovelled  in  under  the  nose. 

Thus  colics,  and  cursed  inflammations, 

(And  pill-bags  and  due-bills  &  co.) 
Are  hung  to  the  tail  of  our  fashions, 

To  make  up  our  quantum  of  woe. 

Or  that  essence  of  mortal  damnation, 

They  call  "Indigestion,"  ensues, 
To  harrow  the  nerves  to  distraction, 

And  whelm  the  poor  life  in  the  "  blues." 

PART  SECOND. 

Dame  Fashion  says  :  "Send  for  the  doctor  1" 

For  whatever  ill  may  appear, 
On  pain  of  her  woeful  displeasure, 

That  few  have  the  courage  to  bear. 

Along  struts  the  "regular''  student, 

Right  from  allopathic  schools, 
And  sporting  an  ample  diploma, 

The  award  of  a  conclave  of  fools. 

His  manhood  is  lost  in  the  doctor, 

But  the  scheme  gives  him  raiment  and  food, 

And  peoples  his  pockets  with  "castings," 
And  hence  he  pronounces  it  good. 

The  doctor,  kind  soul !  stands  awaiting 

To  slacken  our  perilous  gripe, 
With  ratsbane  and  calomel  freighted. 

All  ready  for  dressing  our  tripe. 

As  we'd  physic  an  old  musket-barrel, 
Neglected — most  ruined  with  rust  ; — 

He  knows  nothing  more  of  his  calling 
Than  to  stuff  us  with  villanous  dust  ; — 

Or,  like  a  foul  steam-engine  boiler, 

With  sediment  choking  the  flues, 
He  thinks  to  restore  us  to  order, 

By  evacuations  profuse  : 

Thus  physicking,  blistering,  bleeding, 

And  victualling  with  the  blue  pill. 
He  doctors  disease  from  our  body 
•    As  we  doctor  rats  from  a  mill. 

Alas,  for  the  horrible  sequel, 

Death  closes  the  infamous  plot  ; 
Our  carcass  is  borne  to  its  resting, 

Thus  leavened  with  poison  to  rot  I 
Kendall  Co.,  III. 


A  California  Bill  of  Fare. — The  following  man- 
ifest from  a  San  Francisco  paper,  shows  how  much 
more  troublesome  and  expensive  it  is  to  pamper  and 
sensualize,  and  disease  the  human  body  with  every 
unclean  thing,  than  it  is  to  feed  it  on  pure,  wholesome, 
life-sustaining  aliment.  After  announcing  his  eating 
place,  the  proprietor  adds,  "  One  of  the  most  popular 
drinking  saloons  in  the  city  is  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment." Such  eating  very  naturally  leads  to 
such  drinking. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  prices  by  the  plate  : 

Beefsteak  and  Potatoes, 

31  1-2 

TOAST. 

Pork  Steak, - 

37  1-2 

Dipped  Toast, 

12  1-2 

Mutton  Chops, 

37  1-5 

Dry  Toast, 

12  1-2 

Veal  Cutlets  and  Potatoes, 

37  1-2 

Hot  Cakes, 
Mush  and  Milk, 

12  1-2 

Fish  Balls, 

25 

37  1-2 

Fried  Fish  and  Potatoes, 

37  1-2 

Rice  and  Milk, 

37  1-2 

Broiled  Fish            " 

37  1-2 

Hot  Rolls, 

12  1-2 

Cold  Meats, 

25 

Brown  Bread, 

12  1-2 

Broiled  Hum  and  Potatoes, 

37  1-2 

Milk  Toast, 

12  1-2 

Hash, 

25 

Brown  Bread  ToaBt, 

12  1-2 

Fried  Sausage  and  Potatoes, 
Broiled  Mackerel        " 

37  1-2 

Graham  Bread, 

12  1-2 

37  1-2 

VVhite  Bread, 

12  12 

Broiled  Tripe               " 

37  1-2 

Coffee, 

12  1-2 

Fried  Liver                  " 

37  1-2 

Tea, 

12  1-2 

Salmon  Steak               " 

37  1-2 

Chocolate, 

12  1-2 

Pork  and  Beans, 

25 

BOARD. 

Porter  House  Steak  and  Pota- 

By the  Week,  three  meals, 

toes,  to  order, 

50 

(in  advance.) 
By  the  Week,  three  m 

$12 

Elk  and  Venison  Steak,  with 

sals, 

Potatoes, 

50 

with  Lodging, . 

$20  to  $22 

Fried  Eggs  and  Omelette,  three 

Fourteen   Tickets,  (single 

for 

50 

meals,) 

$12 

Defective  Vision. — A  Curious  Fact  in  Physio- 
logy.— In  the  course  of  last  summer,  I  met  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  peculiarity  of  vision  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind,  and  one  of  which  I  believe  there  is 
no  other  example.  While  hunting,  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  received  such  a  severe  blow  upon  his  head 
as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  sight  of  the  other  Neither 
of  the  eyes  had  suffered  the  slightest  local  injury  from 
the  blow,  and  therefore  the  total  blindness  in  one  eye, 
and  the  partial  blindness  in  the  other,  arose  from  the 
insensibility  of  the  retina,  caused  by  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  brain  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  de- 
gree of  vision  which  remained  in  one  eye,  was  such 
as  to  enable  its  possessor  to  recognize  any  friend  at 
the  distance  of  -100  or  500  yards,  or  more  generally 
speaking,  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  but  in  society 
he  could  not  recognize  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  could  see  only  the  eye  or  the  mouth  of  his  friend ; 
and  he  was  not  able  to  obtain,  from  the  duration  of 
the  impression  of  light,  and  the  rapid  transference  of 
his  eye  from  one  feature  to  another,  such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  separate  impressions  as  to  give  the  likeness 
which  they  composed. — Sir  David  Brewster. 

American  Longevity.— One  volume  of  Valentine's 
Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  1852,  has  the  following  paragraph  ; 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Depeyster  furnishes  an  account  of 
the  Tontine  Association,  the  holders  of  a  valuable 
site  in  Wall  street.  This  profitable  '  life  annuity, 
with  benefit  to  survivorship,'  dates  from  the  year  1795, 
when  203  shares  were  subscribed  for  at  $200  each,  the 
rights  of  each  subscriber  or  his  representatives  in  the 
investment  depending  upon  the  life  of  a  certain  nomi- 
nee selected  at  the  outset.  Its  history  is  remarkable 
for  the  unusually  high  average  of  human  life  of  the 
nominees,  of  whom  last  year,  there  were  sixty  sur- 
vivors— a  longevity  about  one-third  greater  than  the 
average  of  European  estimates.  This  is  worth  notic- 
ing, as  it  is  not  an  uncommon  notion  with  foreigners, 
that  the  duration  of  life  is  shorter  in  America  than 
abroad.  A  further  fact  stated  in  this  connection  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  will  refute  this  notion. 
'  About  fifteen  years  ago  a  President  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  addressed  5,000 
circulars  with  tabular  forms  to  as  many  families.  Of 
these,  about  3000  were  returned  completed,  showing 
an  average  longevity  greater  than  was  ever  before 
exhibited  in  an  actual  compilation  since  the  days  of 
men  were  shortened.  The  papers  were  forwarded  to 
London,  and  excited  universal  astonishment.  The 
list  embraced  all  professions  and  occupations.'  " 


THE  POOL  OF  SILOAM 


BY  MRS.  F.  W.  GILLETT. 

The  slanting  beams  of  the  departing  sun 

Lay  on  the  glittering  spires  of  old 

Jerusalem, — and  the  shade  grew  deeper 

'Neath  the  olive  tree, — and  the  loud  hum  of 

Voices,  and  hurried  tread  of  passing  feet, 

Were  dying  on  the  air, — when  Jesus  threw 

The  foldings  of  his  robe  aside,  and  with 

His  sandal-shoon  unlac'd,  and  the  soft  light 

Of  his  large  eye,  dimm'd  with  the  weariness 

Of  toil,  pass'd  quickly  from  the  Temple  door, 

And,  all  unseen  by  those  who  sought  his  life, 

Trod  silently  the  narrow  path  that  led 

Away  to  mountain  quietness  :  when  a 

Light  touch  was  on  his  robe,  and  by  his  side 

He  saw  a  youth  of  noble  mien  and  sweet, 

Fair  face,  but  o'er  his  eyes  a  shade  that  shut 

Out  all  the  glory  of  the  world.     And  then 

The  master  laid  upon  the  weak,  dark  orbs, 

The  moisten'd  clay,  and  said,  "Go,  now,  and  wash 

In  Siloam's  water," — and  as  he  came  once 

More  upon  the  pebbly  shore,  and  shook  the 

Crystal  drops  from  out  his  curling  hair,  the 

Dappled  shadows  of  the  eve,  and  the  clear 

Light  of  stars,  and  the  light  waving  of  the 

Leaves,  broke  clear  upon  the  eye  so  dark 

Before.  [Cottage  mil,  Mich. 

Planting  the  Good  Seed. — [Our  correspondent 
"  Horace,"  of  Kennedy ville,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  Water-Cure, 
Phrenology,  and  kindred  reforms,  by  "  circulating 
the  documents,"  as  well  as  by  personal  advocacy  of 
their  principles,  writes  as  follows  :] 

"  You  recollect,  perhaps,  that  a  short  time  since  I 
sent  to  you  for  a  few  «opies  of  your  Journals  for 
"  Seed."  I  sent  them  West,  with  a  letier  stating  my 
opinion  of  them.  They  have  brought  forth  the  fruit, 
and  here  come  eight  dollars  and  sixteen  names  for  your 
Journals.  The  gentleman  who  obtained  these  sub- 
scribers is  rather  a  public  man  in  his  county,  (Wil- 
liams Co.,  Ohio,)  and  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  writes  that  he  will  use  his  influence 
for  ihe  circulation  of  your  publications." 

[Here  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Only 
give  us  and  our  friends,  the  friends  of  health,  purity, 
and  happiness,  an  opportunity  to  sow  the  "  seed,"  and 
we  have  no  lears  in  regard  to  the  result.  The  harvest 
cannot  fail.  ] 

A  Revolution.— [J.  A.,  of  Chelsea,  Will  County, 
111.,  writes,  that  our  Water-Cure  publications  are  ef- 
fecting a  complete  revolution  in  his  vicinity.  Glad  to 
hear  it.  Similar  dispatches  come  to  us  from  all 
quarters.  The  reign  of  the  Allopathic  dynasty  draws 
to  a  close.  Everywhere  the  revolutionists  are  victo- 
rious over  the  disciplined,  but  terrified  hosts  of  the 
"regulars."  "  Truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail." 
J.  A.  says  : — ] 

"  A  severe  case  of  Erysipelas  occurred  in  ibis  neigh- 
borhood a  short  time  since.  The  poison  doctor  was 
called,  and  gave  his  drugs  a  fair  trial.  But  the  dis- 
ease continued  to  gain  ground,  and  the  life  of  the 
patient  (a  fine  little  girl)  was  despaired  of.  The 
mother  became  alarmed,  as  she  had  already  lost  one 
child  by  the  same  disorder,  dismissed  the  drug  doctor, 
and  called,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends,  a  Water- 
Cure  physician.  The  result,  as  usual  in  sueh  cases, 
was  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  child,  to  the  surprise 
and  joy  of  its  friends,  and  the  confusion  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  Allopath." 

Medical  Testimony.— Dr.  Garretson,  of  New 
Eichmond,  O.,  under  date  of  Nov.  2.  1852,  writes  :— 
"  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for 
many  years,  and  have  practised  the  great  principles  of 
Water-Cure  in  my  own  family  for  fifteen  years,  and  I 
have   found  by  experience   in  my   own   family  that  of 
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water,  judiciously  used,  has  the  power  of  removing  all 
abnormal  difficulties  of  the  human  organism.  My  ex- 
perience, as  a  vegetarian,  has  extended  to  over  fifteen 
years  :  in  all  that  time  I  have  not  suffered  with  one 
hour's  pain." 


<Dttr  dEjrJJEttg**. 


In  looking  over  our  numerous  and  valued  Exchanges,  we  frequently 
make  Marks,  and  sometimes  Remarks.  Here  we  give,  as  far  an  our 
limited  space  will  permit,  the  results. — Editors. 

The  Mischief  we  have  done  ;  or,  The  Lamentations  of  the 
Doctors.— [In  the  Sept.  No.,  page  74,  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  we  published  an  extract,  showing  the  great  "fall- 
ing off"  in  the  number  of  students  at  our  "regular"  "old 
school"  Medical  Colleges  of  New  York,  which  was,  in 
round  numbers,  for  the  two  past  years,  no  less  than  One 
Thousand  and  Seventy-eight,  in  New  York  City  alone.  We 
now  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  New  York  Daily  Times, 
which  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the  services  of  old 
school  doctors  are  not  in  demand  hereabouts.  The  editor 
remarks  :— ] 

"For  a  dollar  a  day  you  can  hire  any  quantity  of  regu- 
larly graduated  doctors  to  write  paragraphs  for  the  news- 
papers, fill  any  political  offices  in  the  City,  do  any  sort  of 
head-work,  or  hand-work  either,  for  that  matter,  since  the 
call  for  their  professional  services  has  not  been  heard  since 
paying  the  last  thirty  dollars  for  a  diploma." 

[Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  expense  for  (ood 
and  lodging  in  New  York  costs  from  one  to  three  dollars  a 
day — according  to  the  quality  of  food  and  room  occupied — 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  "regular"  graduates  must 
fare  poorly  indeed.  But,  while  nobody  "sends  for  these 
allopathic  doctors,"  they  manage  to  busy  themselves  in 
order  to  "turn  a  penny"  in  otlier  employments ;  such,  for 
example,  as  compounding  patent  medicines,  manufactur- 
ing body  braces,  inventing  bed-bug  poison,  rat-killers,  and 
vermin  exterminators  generally*.  Some  turn  horse  doctors, 
cow  doctors,  sheep  doctors,  pig  doctors,  chicken  doctors, 
and  doctors  of  dogs.  Unless  some  favorable  change  takes 
place,  such  as  a  "  cholera  epidemic,"  We  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  have  cat  doctors.  A  new  interest  has  arisen  within 
a  year  or  two  past,  which  has  given  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment to  the  more  venturesome  graduates  ;  we  allude  to  that 
of  "cod-fishing."  Many  small  vessels,  and  some  gun-ships, 
have  been  sent  out  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  while 
others  have  gone  on  more  distant  voyages  in  search  of  an- 
other kind  of  fish-oil.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  many  of 
our  surplus  allopathic  doctors  have  gone  into  other  than 
their  legitimate  business. 

The  sale  of  patent  medicine  nas  declined  in  this  country 
just  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal. Wherever  this  is  known  that  departs,  or  remains 
dead  stock,  in  the  hands,  or  on  the  shelves,  of  the  drug- 
gists and  venders.  Let  us  rejoice  in  our  triumphant 
achievements.    But  keep  the  water  running.] 

The  Deess  Reform.— The  following  remarks,  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Boston  Courier,  come  to  us  endorsed 
by  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  and  the  Richmond  (Ky.) 
Weelcly  Messenger.  The  former  says  :  "We  greatly  like  the 
tone  of  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Boston  Courier. 
It  is  replete  with  good  sense,  and  we  hope  will  carry  con- 
viction to  the  mind  of  every  reader  who  sanctions,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  abominable  fashions  referred  to  : — 

' ' '  Nature's  Dress  is  Loveliness.  '—Washington  street  pre- 
sented a  gay  spectacle  yesterday.  There  was  quite  a  dis- 
play of  blooming  young  women  and  healthy  children  on 
the  sidewalks  during  the  afternoon  ;  but  the  cherub  inno- 
cence of  the  one,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  other,  were 
much  disfigured  and  marred  by  the  custom  which  is  now 
all  the  rage  among  promenading  ladies  and  walking  babies, 
viz  :  the  extremes  of  long  and  short  dresses.  The  trails  of 
the  women,  and  the  naked  legs  of  the  half  perishing  chil- 
dren, were  only  equal  in  absurdity.  Large  feet  are  no  ex- 
cuse— the  scoffs  and  gaze  of  dandydom  are  no  excuse 

'fashion'  itself,  potent  as  il  is' in  the  manners  of  dress,  is 
no  excuse  for  tolerating  bare-legged  children  and  long- 
trailed  women  in  the  streets.  Health  and) economy  are 
against  the  system,  and  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the  bet- 
ter. This  is  the  opinion  of  real  friends  and  true  admirer* 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  babies  of  ladies,  too." 


Lectures  on  Water-Cure. — We  copy  the  following  from 
the  Waukesha  Democrat,  Wisconsin  : 

Dr.  C.  B.  Barrett  has  just  closed  a  course  of  lectures,  in 
this  village,  upon  the  Water-Cure  system,  to  a  class  of  la- 
dies, and  also  a  course  to  a  class  of  gentlemen.  Upon 
leaving  our  place,  the  following  testimonial  was  presented 
to  him  : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  attended  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures, given  in  this  place,  by  C.  B.  Barrett,  M.D.,  take  great 
pleasure  in  certifying,  that  we  highly  approve  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rett's theory,  and  believe  it  superior  to  any  other. 

Diseases  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  to  which  our  sex 
are  liable,  are  explained  and  treated  with  such  delicacy  of 
expression,  and  purity  of  language,  as  not  to  offend  the 
most  fastidious. 

We  most  cheerfully  and  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Barrett 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  as  a  scientific  lecturer  and 
skilful  physician. 


Mrs.  E.  D.  Clinton, 

Mrs.  A.  Miner, 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Olin, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Vankirk, 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Olin, 

Mrs.  E.  Hawkins, 

Miss  Jennett  Stewart, 

Miss  Mary  Hawkins, 

Miss  Amarett  Clinton, 

Mrs.  Olive  Short, 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Hill, 

Mrs.  A.  Mervin, 

Mrs.  W.  Babcock, 

Mrs.  Frances  Peck, 

Mrs.  A.  Aitkin, 

Miss  M.  Bacon, 

Miss  S.  Blackwell, 

Mrs.  P.  Prame, 

Mrs.  F.  Canfield, 

Mrs.  Lydia  Holbrook, 

Mrs.  H.  Brommel, 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Cole, 

Mrs.  S. 

Slawson. 

[We  hope  to  hear  of  the  further  success  of  this,  and  all 
other  lecturers,  who  may  engage  publicly  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  this  subject.  Lecturers,  go  forth — you  are  want- 
ed.   Let  your  light  shine.] 


Cause  of  the  Duke's  Death. — It  is  now  intimated  that  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  an  over 
indulgence  in  venison  steaks.  The  London  Times  says,  the 
day  previous  to  his  death  he  exhibited  his  usual  bodily  ac- 
tivity. He  took  his  customary  walk  in  the  giounds  attach- 
ed to  the  Castle,  inspected  the  stables,  made  many  minute 
inquiries  there,  and  gave  directions  with  reference  to  a 
journey  to  Dover  on  the  following  day.  His  appetite  was 
observed  to  be  keener  than  usual,  and  he  dined  heartily  of 
venison.  The  next  day,  when  his  valet  went  to  awaken 
him,  he  refused  to  rise,  and  sent  for  the  apothecary.  A 
surgeon  came  and  found  the  Duke,  to  all  appearance,  suf- 
fering from  indigestion,  and  complaining  of  pains  in  the 
chest  and  stomach.  He  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  described  his  ailment  very  clearly.  But 
though  emetics  were  administered,  his  death  ensued  speed- 
ily. Alas,  that  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  should  be  con- 
quered at  last  by  an  overplus  of  the  flesh  of  a  deer. — Ex- 
change. 

[Many  a  man  has  died  speedily  after  the  administration  of 
an  antimonial  emetic ;  so  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  veni- 
son or  antimony  was  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Duke. — 
Eds.] 


Horticultural. — We  have  recently  seen  a  "  mammoth" 
pumpkin,  raised  in  the  garden  of  Reuben  Hallett,  of  this 
town,  which  far  exceeds  anything  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
though  somewhat  familiar  with  farming  operations.  It  is 
a  Peruvian  species,  and  measures  5  1-2  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighs  95  pounds  !  If  our  neighbors  of  the  Con- 
tinent have  a  larger  one,  we  should  be  happy  to  receive  it, 
preparatory  to  the  approaching  "Thanksgiving." — Nan- 
tucket Mirror. 

[Hurrah  for  old  Nantucket.  Kind-hearted  women  and 
pumpkin  pies  I  Wish  our  friend  Dr.  Hanneford,  editor  of 
the  Mirror,  would  beg,  buy,  or  borrow  a  couple  of  seeds 
out  of  that  big  pumpkin,  from  Mr.  Hallett,  and  send  to  us 
by  mail.  We  will  plant,  cultivate,  and,  if  we  have  good 
luck,  divide  with  our  neighbors  next  year.  We  have  a 
nice  little  garden  near  the  city,  just  right  for  pumpkins, 
squashes,  cabbages  and  water-melons  !  Will  you  send  us 
some  seeds,  directed  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal?] 

Baby  Fairs.— A  contemporary  suggests,  that  while  so 
much  pains  is  taken  to  improve  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
swine,  that  some  little  attention  should  be  given  to  a  cer- 
tain biped  called  man,  and  recommends  fairs  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  children  of  certain  ages,  the  premiums  to  be  award- 
ed to  those  parents  who  produce,  for  examination,  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  humanity.  The  father  and  mother 
who  can  show  the  handsomest,  healthiest,  neatest,  proud- 
est, civilest  bevy  of  curly-headed  children,  should  be  enti- 
tled to  the  first  premium. 


J       The  Rochester  Union  says  that  two  children,  whose  pa- 

j   rents  reside  in  that  city,  lost  their  lives,  a  day  or  two  since, 

J   from  the  gross  carelessness  of  their  parents.     The  particu- 

(    lars  are  about  as  follows: — The  father  had  become  some- 

{    what  excited  about  cholera,  and  imagined  that  his  children 

did  not  look  well,  although  they  had  not  complained  or 

manifested  any  symptoms  of  disease.    He  accordingly  gave 

(   them  large  doses  of  some  kind  of  cholera  medicine,  with- 

)   out  exercising  any  judgment  as  to  quantity,  which  soon 

caused  vomiting,  general  prostration,  and  finally  all  the 

?    attendant  symptoms  of  cholera,  which  terminated  in  death. 

f    This  instance  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  all,  not  to  use 

I.   medicine  as  a  preventive  of  cholera. — N.  T.  Sun. 


A  Handsome  Speculation.— The  U.  S.  M.  Steamship  Arctic 
took  out  as  freight,  twenty-five  hundred  barrels  of  apples. 
Her  predecessor  in  the  same  line  had  two  thousand  bar- 
rels, and  the  Pacific  on  a  late  trip  had  a  large  number, 
which  brought,  in  Liverpool,  twenty-eight  shillings  per 
bushel,  or  seventeen  dollars  per  barrel.  They  were  the 
best  Newtown  pippins,  costing  here  about  $5  per  barrel. 
The  freight  charged  is  $1  20  per  barrel,— leaving  a  hand- 
some profit  for  the  owner.  The  expedition  with  which 
perishable  merchandise  of  this  description  can  be  delivered 
ensuring  its  good  order,  has  given  rise,  this  season,  to  quite 
an  extensive  traffic. — All  the  papers. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  some  of  our  farmers  in  the 
fruit-growing  regions  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States 
"  are  afraid  il  won't  pay"  to  set  out  orchards  and  cultivate 
fruit  1  But  the  "wise  ones"  are  on  the  move,  and  will 
plant  a  few  millions  of  trees  while  the  Fogies  are  a-dozing. 
Good  fruit  will  soon  become  a  staple  article,  instead  of  a 
mere  luxury,  as  now. 


Poetry  of  Drinking.— The  Linden  (Ala.)  Free  Press  pub- 
lishes the  following  specimen  of  native  verse.  That  Lin- 
den is  unquestionably  a  great  place.  Our  private  opinion, 
however,  of  the  lines  quoted  below  is,  that  they  contain 
"  more  truth  than  poetry." 

POETRY. 

Reuben  Red  Rat  is  ray  name, 

America  my  nation, 
Linden  is  my  dwelling  place, 

And  brandy  my  damnation.  Sykes. 


Prolific. — A  lady  Liege,  Belgium,  thirty-three  years  old, 
who  has  been  married  nine  years,  is  the  mother  of  twenty- 
four  female  children,  who  are  all  in  good  health  !  Triplets 
was  the  rule  with  this  Liege  lady.  They  came  to  her  by 
threes  like  the  clover  leaves,  but  whether  the  father  feels 
himself  in  clover  under  the  dispensation,  our  informant,  the 
London  Lancet,  doesn't  say,  "Say,  ye  severest,  what  would 
ye  have  done"  under  like  circumstances? 

The  Wine  Trade. — We  clip  from  the  Commercial  Records 
of  one  of  our  exchanges  the  following  announcement  : — 

Sale  of  Wines  at  Baltimore. — At  the  sale  of  the  late  Josiah 
Lee's  wines,  some  were  sold  as  high  as  S39  per  gallon, 
and  others  at  S16  per  bottle,  equal  to  $80  per  gallon,  or  SI  25 
per  glass.  , 

Verily,  "wine  is  a  mocker." 

Editorial  Grandiloquence. — A  medical  semi-monthly  has 
recently  been  started  in  this  city,  of  the  speckled  kind, 
called  the  Anti-Mercurial.  The  "  editorial  bow"  begins  in 
a  strain  of  unexampled  sublimity,  thus  : — 

"Editor's  Greeting. — Hail!  kind  Patrons  of  the  Anti- 
Mercurial,  how  like  you  '  the  cut  of  our  jib  ?'  But  ere  you 
answer,  permit  us  to  give  you,  agreeably  to  customary 
usages,  some  explanation  of  the  motives  which  induce  us 
to  launch  our  little  '  craft.'  " 

What  "  cut  of  a  jib"  can  be  more  expressively  expressed 
than  "customary  usages,"  except  usual  customs?  Ere 
you  answer,  please  inform  us. 

Maine  Law  in  Massachusetts. — The  Commonwealth,  speak- 
ing of  their  recent  State  election,  says,    "Out  of  Boston 
.   there  are  scarcely  ten  men  chosen  for  any  station,  who  are 
\   in  favor  of  its  repeal  or  essential  modification." 

Water  in  Cholera. — It  is  stated  in  the  London  prints,  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  Polish  town  of 
Koval,  the  worst  cases  were  quickly  cured,  by  giving  the 
patients  copious  draughts  of  cold  spring  water. 

— — —  * 

Coffee  Drinkers,  Beware.— The  Sun  says  : — The  family 
of  Mr.  Chambloss  Hancock,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  were  poisoned 
a  few  days  since,  by  using  the  "Essence  of  Coffee."  One 
of  the  children  is  dead,  the  rest  of  the  family  have  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger. 
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A  Yankee  Speech. — We  clip  from  the  Aberdeen  Herald 
the  following  speech,  which  was  delivered  by  an  annexa- 
tionist at  the  recent  election  for  Toronto  : 

"  Feller  Citizens  and  horses,  hurrah  I  There's  got  to  be 
a  war.  I'm  for  whipping  Great  Britain  right  off  without 
stopping  for  compliments.  We  must  hustle  the  British  lion 
heels  over  head  out  of  the  everlasting  borders  of  this  here 
western  Continent.  Hurrah  for  the  annexation  of  Canada  1 
We  must  have  the  critter,  neck  and  heels,  if  we  have  to 
wade  in  blood  to  our  knees  to  pull  it  from  the  horns  of 
John  Bull.  We  must  do  it.  Where's  the  'possum  whose 
little  soul  don't  echo  them  sentiments?  He  aint  nowhere 
and  never  was.  Can't  you,  and  I,  and  every  one  of  us, 
rouse  up  the  wolf  of  human  nature  till  he'll  paw  the  whole 
of  Old  England  clear  down  below  low  water-mark  ?  Yes, 
sir-ee.  Every  citizen  of  the  tail  land,  from  the  owl  on  the 
hemlocktub  to  the  President  in  his  great  arm-chair,  is  in 
favor  of  this  all-thundering  and  liberty-spreading  measure. 
Just  let  them  glorious  ideas  pop  into  the  United  States'  cra- 
nium rarefy,  and  see  if  an  earthquake  shout  from  twenty- 
six  millions  of  India-rubber  lungs  don't  shake  the  whole 
earth,  crack  the  zenith,  and  knock  the  very  poles  over?  I 
tell  you  there  is  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  millennium  like 
our  own  everlasting  institution  ;  nor  you  can't  scrape  up  a 
flock  of  civilized  beings  on  the  face  of  the  universal  terra 
firma,  who  know  so  well  to  defend  and  spread  them. 
Where's  the  Yankee  who  won't  vote  for  his  country  within 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  his  life,  if  it  tries  his  soul — yes, 
and  his  upper  leather,  too?  What's  England?  Why,  it 
aint  anything  at  all,  scarcely.  Uncle  Sam  will  take  it  yet 
for  a  handkerchief  to  blow  his  nose  upon  when  he  gets  a 
cold.  We  are  bound  to  wake  up  snakes,  and  no  mistake. 
Let  us  once  get  hold  of  the  job  in  right  earnest,  with  all  of 
Uncle  Sam's  boys,  and  if  we  don't  dig  a  hole  as  deep  as 
eternity  with  the  spades  of  Yankee  pluck,  and  scum  the 
grease  spots  off  the  face  of  the  world  and  pitch  them  clear 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  then  I  am  no  two-legged  crocodile. 
When  this  is  done  you  will  set  the  great  roaring  eagle  of 
liberty  like  a  big  rooster  crowing  on  the  top  of  a  barrel. 
Why,  you  are  all  ready  and  primed  for  the  onset — all  you 
want  is  a  live  coal  or  two  of  fire  dropped  on  devoted  heads 
to  touch  you  off.  Methinks  the  flashes  of  fire  in  your  eyes 
to-day  forbode  blood  and  thunder — only  mind  you  don't 
flash  in  the  pan  1  If  you  all  do  your  bounden  duty  in  this 
crisis,  you'll  spit  the  tobacco-juice  of  determination  in 
John  Bull's  eyes  till  he  has  the  blind  staggers,  when  you 
can  take  him  by  the  tail  and  swing  him  beyond  all  recol- 
lection !  Rouse  ye,  rouse  ye — to  the  rescue — let  the  shout 
penetrate  every  nook  and  cranny  in  North  America — from 
the  tiptop  of  the  Arctic  regions  clear  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. Canada  and  the  United  States  for  ever  1  begot  in  a 
war-whoop,  born  in  blood,  cradled  in  thunder,  and  brought 
up  in  glory  I" 

The  above  bit  of  eloquence  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
English  press,  doubtless  to  the  great  amusement  of  "John 
Bull."  Time  will  determine  how  much  truth  or  how  much 
poetry  the  oration  contains.  We  believe  in  letting  every 
body  annex  themselves  when  it  can  be  done  by  mutual 
consent.     We  have  a  fellow-feeling  towards  fair  Canada. 

Strange  Chemical  Discoveries. — Our  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
F.  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Washington,  re- 
lates some  extraordinary  experiments  which  he  witnessed 
at  the  residence  of  a  well-known  chemist  named  Crosse. 
This  ingenious  gentleman  has  a  wire  extended  around  his 
house,  and  supported  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
by  poles.  At  intervals  of  about  an  inch,  there  are  metallic 
points  to  receive  the  electric  fluid,  and  when  it  is  dis- 
charged from  one  to  another,  the  sound  is  as  loud,  he  says, 
as  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  strong  enough  to  kill  an  ox. 
But  when  the  balls  are  brought  close  to  one  another,  then 
the  fluid  slightly  passes  along  the  conductor,  and  is  con- 
veyed to  his  laboratory,  where  it  is  used  for  many  experi- 
ments ;  one  of  which  is  the  divesting  putrescence,  another 
the  formation  of  crystals,  &c.  But  more  astonishing  than  any 
thing  we  have  heard  of,  is  his  discovery  of  the  process  of  in- 
sect development ;  and  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  curi- 
ous, we  will  just  give  a  sketch  of  the  process  as  we  read  it. 
A  tubulated  retort,  with  its  long  end  plunged  in  a  glass  dish 
of  mercury,  has  a  platina  wire  passing  through  it,  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  weak  galvanic  battery. 
Through  a  neck  in  the  retort,  hermetically  sealed,  another 
platina  wire  immersed  in  the  caustic  solution,  communi- 
cates with  the  positive  pole.  The  bulb  of  the  retort  is  two- 
thirds  filled  with  a  caustic  solution  of  silex  and  potash. 
Fine  black  flints  and  caustic  soda,  after  being  subjected  to 
a  white  heat,  were  pulverized  and  melted  into  a  glass 
which  is  soluble  in  distilled  water.  The  whole  was  then 
laid  aside,  and  a  gelatinous  substance  was  first  observed 
to  form  around  the  bottom  of  the  positive  wire  ;  by  degrees 
a  curve  was  formed,  and  increased,  until  at  the  expiration  of 
140  days,  a  perfect  living  insect  actually  crawled  up  the 
wire,  with  hundreds  after  him.  The  insect  is  now  known 
as  the  Acarus  Grossei.  Whoever  believes  this  must  say  it 
is  wonderful,  and  our  philosopher  asserts  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  delusion  in  it. 

[Query. — Insects  must  have  been  hatched  from  eggs 
deposited  in  the  cork,  and  brought  into  life  by  the  electri- 
city (?)— Eds.] 

Young  Man  !— Are  you  stepping  on  the  threshhold  of  life  ? 
Secure  a  good  moral  character — and  subscribe  for  the  Tran- 


script. Without  the  one  you  can  never  be  respected  in  the 
world,  and  without  the  other  can  never  know  that  happi- 
ness which  is  imparted  by  instructive  reading. — Portland 
Transcript. 

[Now  we  should  like  to  know  -why  the  editor  didn't  in- 
clude young  women  and  The  Water-Ccre  Journal  in  that 
notice.  Does  he  suppose  a  young  man  can  secure  a  good 
character  without  them,  or  it  ?  No,  indeed  1 1  But,  then, 
we  think  just  as  much  of  the  young  women  as  we  do  of  the 
"youngmen,"  and  we  don't  know  but  a  little  more.  Guess, 
on  reflection,  we'll  let  the  young  men  take  the  Transcript, 
and  the  young  women  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  What  do 
you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Transcript  ?  or,  will  you  split  the  dif- 
ference?] 

Drunkards  for  the  Maine  Law. — A  gentleman,  writing 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  says: — It  was  my  privilege  to-day 
to  accompany  a  lady,  an  almoner  of  the  charity  of  the  La 
dies'  Guardian  Society  of  this  place,  to  the  house  of  a 
drunkard.  And  such  a  house  I  Shivering,  shoeless  chil- 
dren, a  disconsolate,  but  still  struggling  wife — a  cold  and 
cheerless  room,  -with  scanty  and  broken  furniture,  and  in 
short,  such  a  place,  and  such  tenements,  as  too  many  of 
us  have  seen  scores  of  times. 

As  the  lady  presented  the  gifts  of  the  Society  to  the  wife, 
the  drunkard,  now  sober,  turned  to  me,  and  with  evident 
emotion,  said: — 

"Sir,  this  is  most  humiliating  to  me.  With  God's  help, 
it  shall  never  occur  again.  I  have  been  ill  and  could  not 
provide  for  my  family,  and  what  is  more,  by  my  own  act, 
have  unfitted  myself  to  be  what  a  husband  and  father  should 
be,  and  made  beggars  of  those  I  love.  At  my  business,  I 
have  earned  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month,  and 
might  have  a  comfortable  home,  but  for  my  love  of  rum.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  drink  when  the  liquor  is 
before  me,  Last  week,"  continued  he,  "I  signed  the 
petition  for  the  Maine  Law,  and  God  grant  we  may  get  it. 
It  is  my  only  hope." 

Said  he,  "Twelve  out  of  sixteen  of  my  companions,  who 
are  called  incorrigible  drunkards,  had,  to  my  knowledge, 
signed  the  petition  the  Friday  before  it  went  to  Boston,  and  I 
do  not  know  but]that  they  all  signed  it." — Massachusetts  Cata- 
ract. 

[  This  is  doubtless  the  voice  of  all  habitual  drunkards, 
when  sane  and  sober,  and  we  undertake  to  say  that  it  is 
the  God-imposed  duty  of  those  not  bereft  of  religion  and 
reason,  to  grant  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  protect  the 
weak  and  helpless,  and  shield  the  yielding  inebriate.     The 
weeping  and  wailing  of  countless  thousands  demand  the 
passage  of  The  Law.    The  prayers  of  all  good  Christian 
women  ascend  to  heaven,  supplicating  and  imploring  the 
Almighty  to  deliver  them,  their  husbands,  sons   and  broth-  > 
ers,  from  this  temptation.     The  moral  sentiment  of  our  peo-  i 
pie,  a*d  the  honest  judgment  of  the  civilized  world,  are  j 
combined  on  this  question,  and  ask  for  The  Law.    Then  \ 
let  us  have  The  Law,  and,  if  need  be,  an  army,  manned  and  ) 
equipped,  to  defend  it.     But  it  will  be  obeyed  without  mili-  i 
tary  force.     Let  us  do  our  duty.     May  God  defend  the  ! 
right.] 

; 

Suit  for  Physician's  Bill. — By  a  physician  and  surgeon 

to  recover  S93  for  services  in  attending  a  child.     It  appear-  j 

ed  that  plaintiff  visited  the  child  a  number  of  times,  but  the  > 

precise  number  was  not  shown  ;  also,  that  he  used  his  Ian-  \ 

cet  on  one  occasion,  which  he  claimed  was  an  operation  \ 

for  empyema,  for  which  physicians  testified  he  would  be  ( 

entitled  to  $25  to  S100  ;  but  if  it  was  a  mere  abscess,  a  fair  j 

charge  would  be  $5  to  $10.     It  was  not  satisfactorily  shown  ! 

which  disease  it  was.     The  plaintiff,  on  one  occasion,  had  j 

presented  his  bill  for  S46.     The  Court  considered  that  about  j 

thirty  visits  had  been  made,  for  which  it  allowed  SI  per  •. 

visit,  and  $10  for  other  services.    Judgment  for  plaintiff,  j 
$40.— N.  T.  Sun. 

[Had  the  parents  of  this  child  been  familiar  with  the  i 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  its  management,  they  might,  per-  \ 
haps,  have  saved  both  the  life  of  the  patient  and  the  ex- 
pense of  that  sort  of  medical  treatment.  But,  thanks  be  to  i 
Hydropathy,  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  abroad,  and  all  j 
this  will  be  done  away  with.] 

Fashionable  Intelligence. — The  Boston  Museum  supplies 
the  following  highly  important  item  ;  whether  received  by  i 
telegraph  or  balloon  express,  we  are  not  advised  : 

"For  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  our  readers  who,  > 
under  the  iron  rule  of  fashion,  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
food  to  the  mouth  with  a  silver  fork  in  their  right  hand, 
and  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  left,  we  will'  state  that  the 
English  nobility  have  lately  decided  that  knives  may  be  I 
used  for  that  purpose,  if  the  knives  are  silver  Now  this  is 
a  very  important  item,  especially  to  those  who  are  not  so 


greedy  as  to  be  afraid  of  cutting  their  mouths  if  they  use 
knives  instead  of  forks. 

"This  news  will  undoubtedly  prove  astounding  to  the 
upper  ten-Aom,  and  perhaps  so  shatter  the  foundations  of 
fashionable  society  as  to  split  it  into  two  middle  five- 
doms,  or  perhaps  even  four  lower  two-and-a-half "-doms. 

"We  hope  that  some  reform  will  now  be  effected  that 
will  enable  poor  people,  who  are  unable  to  own  silver  ware, 
to  pass  food  to  their  mouths  with  some  other  article  than  a 
fork,  especially  while  eating  bean  soup  or  chowder." 


Better  Late  than  Never.— At  Haverhill,  Mass.,  last  week, 
Mr.  Timothy  George,  a  bachelor  of  the  mature  age  of  74, 
espoused  Miss  Anna  Ordway,  who  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
single  blessedness  for  91  years. 

[Not  much  better,  neither,  as  the  result  will  prove. 
That's  putting  it  off  a  little  too  long,  to  go  according  to  tho 
Scriptures.] 


WATER-CURE  ENIGMA. 

by  s.  f. 

I  AM  composed  of  thirty-seven  letters. 

My  4,  18,  6,  12,  8,  is  a  celebrated  remedy  for  diseases. 

My  20,  37,  1,  23,  36,  26,  is  a  very  troublesome  disease. 

My  28,  14,  15,  9,  23,  3,  is  the  name  of  a  bath. 

My  4,  32,  6,  37,  2,  12,  24,  1,  is  used  in  Water-Cure. 

My  13,  29,  24,  19,  37,  2,  7,  4,  is  the  name  of  a  popular 
author  of  Water-Cure  works. 

My  2,  18,  27,  30,  is  the  name  of  a  bath. 

My  16,  6,  1,  11,  5,  19,  27,  is  a  distinguished  Water-Cure 
physician. 

My  33,  5,  1,  36,  3,  18,  6,  is  excluded  from  Water-Cure  diet. 

My  2,  32,  35,  26,  19,  22,  is  the  bearer  of  important  infor- 
mation. 

My  13,  34,  10,  31,  17,  26,  19,  is  a  name  given  to  various 
publications. 

My  36,  18,  25,  37,  23,  26,  19,  27,  is  the  name  of  a  little  boy 
who  has  never  known  any  cure  but  Water-Cure. 

My  30,  34,  4,  27,  3,  25,  37,  20,  21,  28,  4,  12, 19,  27,  37,  are 
the  names  of  a  celebrated  firm  of  publishers,  in  New  York. 

My  whole  should  be  found  in  every  family. 

Choice  of  A  Profession. — Old  gentleman— Now,  Augus- 
tus, you  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education. 
You  have  been  well  brought  up,  and,  as  I  believe  you  to  be 
a  well-disposed  boy,  I  should  wish  you  to  choose  your  own 
profession.     Come,  what  would  you  like  to  be  ? 

Augustus — I  know  what  I  should  like,  but  you  wouldn't 
let  me. 

Old  Gent. — What  is  it — a  lawyer  ? 

Aug. — No,  it  ain't  a  lawyer. 

Old  Gent. — A  doctor,  or  a  surgeon  f 

Aug. — No. 

Old  Gent. — A  clergyman? 

Aug. — No. 

Old  Gent.— A  soldier  ? 

Aug. — No. 

Old  Gent  —What  then  ? 

Aug  — Why — a  clown  at  the  circus. — Investigator. 

[Fun,  or  pleasure  at  home,  is  such  a  rarity  with  some  chil- 
dren, that  when  they  do  enjoy  it,  they  become  quite  fascin- 
ated, and  hence  would  make  it  a  life  pursuit. 

We  would  suggest,  that  parents  should  indulge  in  inno- 
cent recreations  with  their  children  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
impress  them  with  a  useful  lesson.  By  this  means,  a  higher 
ambition  than  to  become  a  clown,  might  be  implanted.] 

The  Reason  Why. — Among  all  the  good  reasons  for  bad 
orthography,  which  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  the 
following  beats  all.  It  was  given  by  the  first  officer  of  a 
ship,  as  an  excuse  for  the  bad  spelling  in  his  log-book.  He 
said  "the  ship  pitched  about  so  like  thunder  when  I  wrote 
it,  that  Noah  Webster  himself  couldn't  have  spelled  right." 


A  Ruinous  Inheritance.— A  distinguished  gourmand, 
upon  being  reproached  about  the  large  sums  of  money  he 
spent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  table,  excused  himself  by  say- 
ing "It's  no  fault  of  mine  I  My  father  was  a  great  eater, 
my  mother  was  a  great  drinker,  and  I  inherited  largely 
from  both." 


Cortez,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V.,  in  illustration  of  the 
advanced  state  of  society  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico, 
says  that  "  they  begged  in  the  streets  like  civilized  people. ' ' 
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"ALL'S    WELL." 

"Twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  all  is  well." 

False  Prophet ! — Still  and  statue-like,  at  yonder  window, 
stands  the  wife.  The  clock  has  tolled  the  small  hours:  yet 
her  face  is  prest  closely  against  the  window-pane,  striving 
in  vain,  with  straining  eye,  to  pierce  the  darkness.  She 
sees  nothing;  she  hears  nothing— but  the  beating  of  her  own 
heart.  Now  she  takes  her  seat;  opens  a  small  Bible,  and 
seeks  from  it  what  comfort  she  may,  while  tears  blister  the 
pages.  Then  she  clasps  her  hands,  and  her  lips  are  tremu- 
lous with  mute  supplication.  Hist !— there  is  an  unsteady 
step  in  the  hall;  she  lenows  it !  Many  a  time  and  oft,  it  has 
trod  on  her  very  heart-strings.  She  glides  down  gently  to 
meet  the  wanderer.  He  falls  heavily  against  her,  and,  in 
maudlin  tones,  pronounces  a  name  he  had  long  since  for- 
gotten to  honor.  Oh  !  all-enduring  power  of  woman's  love ! 
—no  reproach,  no  upbraiding— the  slight  arm  passed  around 
that  reeling  figure,  (once  erect  in  "God's  own  image.") 
With  tender  words  of  entreaty,  which  he  is  powerless  to 
resist,  she  leads  him  in.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  a  thousand 
such  vigils  !  It  is  the  performance  of  a  vow,  with  a  hero- 
ism and  patient  endurance  too  common  and  every  day  to  be 
chronicled  on  earth  ;  too  holy  and  heavenly  to  pass  unno- 
ticed by  the  "registering  angel"  above  1 
"All's  well!" 

False  Prophet  !— In  yonder  luxurious  room  sits  one  whose 
curse  it  was,  to  be  fair  as  a  dream  of  Eden.  Time  was, 
when  those  clear  eyes  looked  lovingly  into  a  mother's  face 
— when  a  gray-haired  father  laid  his  trembling  hand,  with 
a  blessing,  on  that  sunny  head — when  brothers'  and  sis- 
ters' voices  blended  with  her  own,  in  heart-music  around 
that  happy  hearth.  Oh  !  where  are  they  now?  Are  there 
none  to  say  to  the  repenting  Magdalen — "  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee — go  and  sin  no  more  !"  Must  the  gilded  fetter 
continue  to  bind  the  soul  that  loathes  it  because  man  is  less 
merciful  than  God  ? 

"  All's  well !" 

False  Prophet ! — There  lies  the  dead  orphan.  In  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  green  earth  there  was  found  no 
sheltering  nest  where  the  lonely  dove  could  fold  its  wings, 
when  the  parent  birds  had  flown.  The  brooding  wing  was 
gone,  that  covered  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  neglect  and 
unkindnoss.     Love  was  its  life;  and  so — it  drooped  I 


'All'i 


veil ! 


False  Prophet ! — Sin  walks  the  earth  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  ;  honest  poverty,  with  tear-bedewed  face,  hungers, 
and  shivers  and  thirsts,  "while  the  publican  stands  afar 
off!"  The  widow  pleads  in  vain  to  the  ermined  judge  for 
"justice;"  and,  unpunislied  of  Heaven,  the  human  tiger 
crouches  in  his  lair,  and  springs  upon  his  helpless  prey  1 

"All's  well!" 

Ah,  yes,  all  is  well  ! — For  He  who  "seeth  the  end  from 
the  beginning  "  holds  evenly  the  scales  of  justice.  "  Dives  " 
shall  yet  beg  of  "  Lazarus !"  Every  human  tear  is  counted. 
They  shall  yet  sparkle  as  gems  in  the  crown  of  the  patient 
and  enduring  disciple  !  When  the  clear,  broad  light  of 
eternity  shines  upon  life's  crooked  paths,  we  shall  see  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  from  which  our  hedge  of  thorns  has  fenced 
us  in  !  and,  in  the  maturity  of  our  faith,  we  shall  righteously 
say — "Father,  not  as  /  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt  1" — Musical 
World. 


Mad'lle  Jacqueline.— Why^only— that— that  you— will  not 
very  easily  catch  me  making  an  apothecary's  shop  of  my 
carcass— that's  all.— Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lid. 

DIED   OF  FOUR  DOCTORS. 

Lisette.—  What  do  you  intend,  sir,  by  having  four  doctors 
to  your  daughter  ?  Is  not  one  man-slayer  enough  for  one 
person? 

Dr.  Sganarelle.— 'Bt  silent,  minx  I  Four  opinions  are  bet- 
ter than  one,  any  day. 

Lisette.— Then  you  will  not  let  the  poor  child  die  in  peace, . 
but  must  needs  let  the  doctors  worry  her  to  death. 

Dr.  Sganarelk. — Do  you  think  these  gentlemen  will  really 
put,  her  to  death  ? 

Lisette. — No  doubt  at  all  of  that.  The  other  day,  a  friend 
of  mine,  by  the  best  reasoning  in  the  world,  proved  to  me 
how  a  person,  of  her  acquaintance,  who  was  thought  to 
have  died  of  fever  and  a  fluxion  of  the  lungs,  died,  on  the 
contrary,  of  four  doctors  and  two  apothecaries  ! 

Dr.  Sganarelle. — Hush  !  hush  1  You  will  offend  the  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance. 

IAsette. — Well,  listen  to  me,  sir.  Our  cat  has  just  recov- 
ered from  a  fall  she  had  from  the  lop  of  the  house  into  the 
street  below.  For  three  days,  she  ate  nothing,  and  all 
that  time  she  could  not  stir  a  paw  ;  but,  luckily  for  her, 
there  are  no  cat-doctors  here.  If  there  had  been,  they 
would  have  bled  and  purged  the  poor  thing's  life  out,  to  a 
certainty. — V Amour  Medecin,  Acte  2,  Scene  1. 

NOT  IS  THE  BLOOD. 

First  Physician. — How  many  times  has  he  been  bled  T 

Peasant. — Fifteen  times  in  twenty  days. 

First  Physician. — Fifteen  times  bled  ? 

Peasant. — Yes,  sir. 

First  Physician. — And  he  is  not  cured  yet? 

Peasant. — No,  sir. 

First  Physician. — Then  we  may  be  sure  the  disease  is  not 
in  the  blood.  We  must  purge  him  the  same  number  of 
times,  to  see  if  it  is  not  in  the  humors.  If  that  don't  answer, 
we  can  but  send  him  to  the  baths. — M.  de  Pourceaugnac, 
Acte  1,  Scene  8. 

For  a  Fit  of  Passion. — Walk  out  in  the  open  air.  You 
may  speak  your  mind  to  the  wind,  without  hurting  any 
one,  or  proclaiming  yourself  to  be  a  simpleton. 


Imposition. — Dr.  Dixon,  editor  of  the  Scalpel,  says  : 
"  There  is  a  humbug  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspa- 
pers, said  to  be  prepared  from  the  digestive  fluid  obtained 
from  animals'  stomachs  ;  it  is  an  artificial  compound  of 
chlorine  and  soda,  and  has  as  distant  acquaintance  with 
the  stomach,  as  the  brain  of  the  inventor  has  with  hon- 
esty." 


SCENES  FROM  MOLIERE. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  LEGITIMATE  MEDICINE. 

ALLOPATHIC  PREVENTIVES. 

Dr.  Sganarelle.— Let  me  be  candid  with  you,  Miss.  I  do 
not  like  that  robust  health  of  yours.  It  is  a  bad  system  to 
be  too  robust.  In  such  cases,  it  is  always  good  to  take  a 
little  blood  away.  A  nice  little  bleeding,  with  a  gentle 
lavement  or  two,  will  sweeten  the  humors  amazingly. 

M.  Genmle.—  Heaven  bless  us!  Do  you  actually  bleed 
and  purge  when  there  is  no  complaint? 

Dr.  Sganarelle.— Why  not  ?  What  measures  can  be  so 
proper,  or  so  salutary  ?  If  we  drink  to  keep  off  thirst, 
wherefore  object  to  keep  off  disease  by  a  little  gentle 
bleeding  and  purging?  You  will  admit,  at  least,  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure. 

Mad'lle  Jacqueline. — Ah,  doctor  I  what  it  is  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher !     But — but — 

Dr.  Sganarelle. — Hut  what  ? 


in  thanks  to  God  for  the  high  privilege  of  thus  stuffing  our- 
selves. 

Returning  home,  we  tumble  into  a  stuffed  feather  bed,  to 
spend  a  miserable  night,  dreaming  of  stuffings.  But  it  is 
not  yet  done,  for  such  conduct  usually  engenders  disease, 
to  cure  which,  we  call  a  physician — Allopathic,  of  course 
— who  straightway  stuffs  us  with  calomel  and  other  stuff, 
till  we  "  die  dead  !"  We  are  finally  stuffed  into  a  stuffed 
coffin,  which  is  stuffed  into  a  grave  !  But,  oh  1  what  be- 
comes of  the  poor  stuffed  soul? 

Here  I  sigh  in  agony,  drop  my  pen,  and  with  moistened 
eye  turn  to  my  wife,  that  I  may  rest  my  wearied  head 
upon  her  bosom  ;  when  lo  !  the  dress  of  that  bosom  is 
stuffed — stuffed  with  cotton  !     I  have  done.  A.  o.  L. 

Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

More  Testimony  for  the  Bloomers. — I  have  long  desired 
to  cast  my  mite  in  favor  of  the  dress  reform.  I  have  worn 
the  short  dress  over  a  year,  and  I  can  testify  to  its  utility. 
About  eight  months  since,  I  dispensed  with  whalebones, 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  room  for  a  full  expan- 
sion of  my  lungs,  for  which  I  am  subject  to  a  great  many 
ungenerous,  low,  vulgar  remarks,  not  only  from  those  who 
are  commonly  termed  "rowdies,"  but  from  those  who 
were  formerly  my  warmest  friends.  Women  who  have 
adopted  the  reform  dress  purely  from  principle,  not  only 
find  a  freedom  of  body,  but  of  mind  ;  consequently,  their 
feelings  and  desires  are  of  a  higher  cast ;  and  I  fancy 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  the  rabble 
do  not  affect  them.  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Why 
are  so  many  struck  with  such  "Holy  Horror  "  at  the  sight 
of  a  Bloomer  ?  Why  are  they  filled  to  running  over  with 
wrath,  because  some  persons  persist  in  dressing  as  they 
please?  Why  is  the  character  of  a  woman  so  suddenly 
changed,  when  a  few  inches  from  the  length  of  her  skirt 
disappear  ?  Has  not  an  American  woman  a  right  to  make 
her  own  patterns,  and  to  originate  her  own  style  of  dress  1 
By  what  law  or  authority  is  she  bound  to  follow  the  fash- 
ions which  a  few  French  women  please  to  introduce  ? 
Will  some  one  please  to  answer  ?  A  Well- Wisher. 

Medical  Literature,  with  a  Bill. — The  following  liter- 
ary curiosity,  and  prescription,  says  the  Port  Hope  Watch- 
man, is  the  genuine  copy  of  a  letter  sent  last  November 
to  a  lady  in  Cobourg,  who  has  permitted  a  friend  to  furnish 
us  with  a  true  copy  of  the  original,  and  which  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  as  a  rich  specimen  of  the  brilliant  literary 
attainments  and  the  ever  afterwards  to  be  renowned  Dr. 
Smith,  M.D. 


\  The  difference  between  a  good  physician  and  a  bad  phy- 
',  sician  is  truly  very  great ;  but  the  difference  between  a  good 
5  physician  and  none  at  all,  is  very  little. 

<  Stuffing. — If  there  be  any  one  feature  which  above  all 

■  others  characterizes  this  age,  it  is  that  of  stuffing.     Is  not 

l  life  with  us  a  system  of  stuffing  from  beginning  to  end  ?  As 

{  soon  as  the  infant  man  makes  his  appearance,  we  begin 

>  by  stuffing  him  with  bread  and  mill:,  pap  and  other  stuff. 
\  As  soon  as  he  can  well  toddle,  having  stuffed  his  little 
J  "  dinner-basket  "  with  mince-pie  and  other  stuff,  we  send 
',  him  off  to  school,  with  spelling-book,  &c,  to  a  teacher, 
'  who  forthwith  begins  to  stuff  him  with  what  he  calls  edu- 
'.  cation ! 

Next  comes  college  education,  which,  on  the  principle 
i  of  its  predecessors,  proceeds  with  the  system  of  stuffing, 
;  and  we  are  thus  forced  to  swallow  Livy,  Homer,  &c.,  till 

>  we  feel  fully  satisfied  that  "dead  men  kill  the  living." 
';  Our  education  being  now  completed,  with  mouth  stuffed 
I  with  cigar  and  head  with  nonsense,  we  are  prepared  to 

"start." 
j  We  turn  to  enjoy  our  social  institutions,  as  parties,  pic- 
nics, &c.  Stuffing  again !  Thanksgiving,  for  instance. 
For  weeks  before  the  time  we  stuff  turkeys,  pigs,  and  other 
sweetmeats,  to  fat  them.  We  next  kill  them — provided 
they  survive  their  stuffing — and  stuff  them  again  to  cook 
them.  Now,  thinking  that  we  have  stuffed  the  animals 
enough  for  their  good,  we  next  stuff  ourselves  with  them, 
then  go  to  hear  a  stuffed  minister  preach  a  stuffed  sermon 
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Mr  C- 


Respected  Sir.     By  the  reqwest  of  Miss  F- 


-  I  send 
you  some  medosin  with  this  letter  Jwdgeing  as  acorately 
of  your  presant  Condition  as  I  can  from  your  letter  I  send 
Medosin  Marked  upon  the  stople  1.  2.  3.  I  wish  you  to 
take  20  Drops  of  No  1  as  soon  after  you  get  up  as  you  can 
20  Drops  No.  2  Just  before  Dinner  20  Drops  No  3  Just  before 
retiring  at  night  to  Be  taken  in  or  table  spoon  but  of  water 
Let  your  Diet  be  vegitables  Morning  and  Night  yousing 
some  meats  at  Dinner  Obstain  from  tea  and  Coffey  if  you 
can,  if  not  yous  Black  tea  onley  if  you  want  a  Book  and  a 
Case  of  Medosin  pleas  to  Inform  Me  a  book  and  case  of 
medosin  sutch  as  you  nead  will  be  worth  ten  Dollars  pleas 
to  Inform  me  what  your  wishes  are  In  refferrance  to  taking 
a  course  medosin,  If  you  conclude  to  do  so  Inform  me 
manwtely  of  all  your  bad  feelings  I  Remain  your  humble 
survant  Dr  H  E  Smith 

M.  D. 
[S|  State  Street  1,64. 

MC Dr 

to  Dr  H  E  Smith 
for  3  vieis  medosin 
$2.00 

The  above  will  compare  favorably  with  much  of  the 
"bad  Latin"  now  in  use  among  the  "regulars,"  except 
in  the  matter  of  charges,  which  are  vastly  higher.  Only 
think  of  it.  Three  "  viels  of  medosin  "  (colored  water) 
for  S2.00  !  !  Why,  that's  cheaper  than  cod  liver  wliail  oil  I 
though  not  so  good  lo  "  greese  harness." 

Some  wag  has  started  a  story  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  doctor  themselves,  to  the  effect,  that  a  slice  of 
fat  bacon  rubbed  over  a  person  having  scarlet  fever,  will 
produce  a  wonderful  effect,  and  cure  the  disease.  A  friend, 
who  has  been  abroad  some,  suggests,  that  the  most  aston- 
ishing effects  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  a  pole  with  fat 
bacon,  and  then  requesting  a  juvenile  to  climb  it. 

MR.  Colby  perpetrated  a  humorous  sally  in  Taunton,  the 
other  day,  on  moving  for  the  dismissal  of  the  witnesess  in 
the  Spencer  liquor  case  until  Wednesday.  He  said  most  of 
them  were  physicians  in  large  practice  in  New  Bedlbrd, 
and  if  they  staid  in  Taunton  much  longer  the  patients 
would  all  get  well,  whereby  the  doctors  would  suffer  great 
pecuniary  loss.— iV.  Y.  Times. 
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Mercantile  Questions. 

Q.  What  is  double  entry? 

A.   Charging  the  same  thing  twice. 

Q..  "What  is  single  entry  ? 

A.  Charging  a  man  with  goods,  but  not  crediting  the  cash   i 
he  pays  for  them. 

Q.  What  is  a  blotter  ? 

A.  An  editor. 

Q,.  What  is  a  ledger  ? 

A.  A  counting-house  companion,  upon  which  peop'e  often 
spend  their  entire  fortune. 

Q,.  What  is  a  banker  ? 

A.   The  man  that  has  the  deal. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  a  banker  ? 

A.  Catching  suckers. 

Q.  What  is  an  inland  draft  ? 

A.  An  easterly  wind. 

Q.  What  is  a  foreign  draft  ? 

A.  A  glass  of  something  to  drink. 

Q,.  What  is  a  promissory  note  ? 

A.  Acceptance  of  an  invitation. 

Q,.  What  is  a  negotiable  note  ? 

A.  Don't  know — never  could  make  one. 

Q..  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? 

A.  To  count  coppers,  and  look  out  for  No.  1. 

P's  and  Pea  Soup. — Some  lover  of  Pea  Soup  has  perpe- 
trated the  following  alliterative  stanzas  : 


PEA  SOUP. 


o£ 


<> 


Of  all  the  P's  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
Pe-tard,  Pe-ruse,  Pe-ruke,  Pe-titionary, 
Pea-cock,  Pe-culiar,  Pedant,  and  Pe-nal, 
Pe-remptory,  Pe-nates,  and  Pe-tal ; 
Pe-cuniary,  Pe-riphery,  and  Per-ish  ; 
Pe-rennial,  Pe-trescent,  and  Pee-vish  ; 
The  P  I  most  approve  of  all  the  group, 
Is  Pea,  the  son  of  Pod,  and  sire  of  Soup  1 

Wanted  to  Know. — 1.  The  soundings  of  a  bishop's  "see," 
and  -whether  it  is  navigable  for  large  ships. 

2.  If  it  is  profane  to  "dam"  a  river. 

3.  If  "currents"  of  the  ocean  are  suitable  for  making 
plum-cakes. 

4.  If  the  "tale"  (tail)  which  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father  could  unfold,  was  like  the  tail  of  a  yellow  dog  ;  and 
if  not,  whether  it  was  in  the  style  of  "Hogg's  Tales." 

5.  If  an  editor  is  under  obligations  to  please  those  sub- 
scribers who  do  not  "pay  up  ;"  and  if  it  is  not  better  al- 
ways to  "pay  down  "  than  to  pay  up. 

Hibernian  Bulls. — One  of  the  queerest  animals  known  to 
the  naturalist,  is  the  Irish  bull.  The  following  advertise- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  the  Emerald  Police 
Gazette.     In  this  case  the  ~bv.ll  happens  to  be  a  cow  : 

Strayed  or  Stolen,  a  cow  very  difficult  to  milk,  and  of 
no  use  to  any  but  the  owner,  who  has  one  horn  much 
longer  than  the  other. 

In  the  same  paper,  Toney  Gowan  is  advertised  as  haviug 
lost  "  a  pig  with  a  very  long  tail,  and  a  black  spot  on  the 
top  of  his  snout,  that  curls  up  behind  I" 


Confession. — From  the  French. — A  young  man  who  was 
about  being  married,  presented  himself  to  the  priest  for 
confession.  As  he  appeared  rather  embarrassed,  and  did 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  enumerate  his  errors,: 

"Come,"  said  the  father  kindly,  "do  you  ever  tell  false- 
hoods?" 

"  Father,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,"  proudly  replied  the  young 
man. 

"  Did  you  ever  steal?" 

"Father,  I  am  not  a  merchant." 

"You  have  not  committed  murder?" 

"I  am  a  doctor,"  conscientiously  replied  the  penitent, 
casting  down  his  eyes. 

A  German  author  gives  the  following  advice  to  his 
daughter.  Converse  always  with  your  female  friends  as  if 
a  gentleman  were  of  the  party,  and  with  young  men  as  if 
your  female  companions  were  present. 

There  are  now  nine  Artesian  wells  at  Cahawda,  Alabama, 
which  together  throw  out  20,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 


"I  AM  glad  to  find  you  are  better,"  said  John  Hunter, 
the  famous  surgeon,  to  Foote,  the  equally  famous  droll  actor, 
upon  paying  him  a  professional  visit  one  morning  ;  "you 
followed  my  prescription,  of  course?" 

"Indeed,  I  did  not,  doctor,"  retorted  Sam,  "  or  I  should 
have  broken  my  neck." 

"  Broken  your  neck  ?"  exclaimed  Hunter,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,"  said  Foote,  "for  I  threw  your  prescription  out 
of  a  three-story  window." 

what  the  deytl  saw. 
He  saw  a  'pothecary,  on  a  white  horse, 

Ride  by,  on  his  vocation  ; 
"Oh  I"  says  the  devil,  "there's  my  old  friend, 

Death  in  the  Revelation."  [Ihe  Devil's  Walk. 

A  friend  -wishes  to  know  if  the  Water-Cure  is  adapted  to 
relieve  the  panes  (pains)  of  a  window.  Of  course  it  is. 
Any  housemaid  knows  that. 

The  Height  of  Impudence. — When  a  lady  is  crossing  the 
street,  a  muddy  street,  it  is  entirely  out  of  order  for  a  male 
biped  to  look  at  her.  It  is  rude — nay,  it  is  impudent,  unless 
she  is  a  Bloomer. — Williamsburgh  Times. 

A  lazy  fellow  was  sitting  beside  his  beloved,  and  being 
unable  to  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  asked  her  why  she 
was  like  a  tailor.  "I  don't  know,"  said  she,  with  a  pout- 
ing lip,  "unless  it  is  because  I'm  sitting  beside  a  goose." 

A  Good  One. — An  Irishman,  on  being  asked  which  was 
the  oldest,  he  or  his  brother,  replied,  "lam  the  oldest, 
but  if  my  brother  lives  three  years,  we  shall  be  both  of  an 


Curiosity. — Looking  over  other  people's  affairs,  and 
overlooking  our  own. 

"  Jeems"  propounds  the  following  question  :  When  a 
traveller  is  delayed  in  his  journey  by  frequent  obstructions 
on  a  railroad,  is  the  misfortune  owing  to  a  train  of  circum- 
stances, or  the  circumstances  of  a  train? 

A  man  in  love  is  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  more  agreea- 
ble than  he  can  be  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  almost  all 
men  in  love  appear  ridiculous. 

An  old  bachelor,  on  seeing  the  words  "Families  sup- 
plied," over  the  door  of  an  oyster  shop,  stepped  in  and 
said  he  would  take  a  wife  and  two  children. 


Coquette. — A  woman  without  heart,  who  dupes  men 
without  head. 

Why  are  kisses  like  the  creation?  Because  they  are 
made  out  of  nothing,  and  very  good.  So  says  the  Port- 
land Advertiser. 


Co  Cnm0pnttfatrt0, 


Give  us  your  facts,  in  brief.  Spin  no  "long yarns."  Where  so  many 
desire  a  hearing,  we  can  give  but  little  space  to  each.  Give  us  only  the 
gist.    Let  others  philosophize — Editors. 
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Queries  -which  come  under  this  head  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
Blip  of  paper,  and  will  be  answered  by  Dr.  Trall. 

Diabetes. — C.  C,  Chittenden,  Vt. — This  disease  is  curable 
in  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  although  it  generally 
is  an  obstinate  one.  The  leading  indication  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  restore  a  vigorous  action  to  the  skin.  Every 
means  which  can  conduce  to  this  result  should  be  persever- 
ingly  employed.  The  -wet  sheet,  a  dry  sheet  pack,  half 
baths,  and  dripping  sheet  must  be  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Usually  the  wet  sheet  pack,  with  hot  bottles  to  the  feet,  fol- 
lowed by  a  half  bath  at  about  758,  is  the  leading  bath  in 
the  treatment.  The  patient  must  avoid  salt,  vinegar,  sugar, 
and  hard  water,  and  use  but  very  little  milk. 


Rheumatism  and  Paralysis. — W.  H.,  Beaver,  Pa. — This 
is  a  bad  case — probably  incurable.  But  he  may  be  made 
more  comfortable,  and  regain  partially  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
He  should  have  a  tepid  sponge  bath  daily,  and  one  or  two 
hip-baths,  for  ten  minutes,  at  about  60q  Fahr.  He  must 
particularly  avoid  all  constipating  food,  and  use  injections 
of  tepid  water  if  the  bowels  are  not  free. 

Medical  Properties  of  Coffee. — A  correspondent,  writing 
from  Orange  Co.,  Ind.,  informs  us  that,  aided  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  he  has  induced  his  family 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  coffee  ;  but  that  an  article  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  papers  in  which  scientific  physicians 
certify  that  coffee  possesses  "important  medical  properties," 
and  his  family  use  this  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  die- 
tetic employment.  Our  correspondent's  family  only  need  a 
"second  sober  thought"  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  such  logic. 
In  the  allopathic  sense,  diet  and  medicine  are  antagonistic 
ideas;  calomel,  cod-liver  oil,  assafcetida,  ratsbane,  and  cats- 
bane  possess  important  medical  properties,  while  bread, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  apple  dumplings  possess  no  medici- 
nal properties  whatever.  These  are  simply  food.  When- 
ever an  article  is  represented  as  medicinal,  that  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  dietetic  ;  neither 
food  nor  drink. 

Injury  of  the  Back. — M.  E.  B.,  Chillicothe,  0. — "One 
year  since  I  was  carrying  a  deer  on  my  back  in  the  woods 
during  a  storm,  when  the  lightning  struck  so  close  to  me, 
that  it  brought  me  almost  to  my  knees,  and  in  regaining 
my  position  I  strained  my  back  badly  (in  the  small  of  the 
back).  This  still  troubles  me  at  times.  Will  wet  com- 
presses or  wet  bandages  do  any  good,  if  worn  on  the  spot  ?' 
Yes  ;  a  moderate  douche,  and  occasional  sitz  baths,  would 
also  be  serviceable. 

Vegetable  Diet,  &c— E.  A.,  South  Beading,  Mass. 

"Has  Smith's  '  Fruits  and  Farinacea,  the.  Proper  Food 
of  Man,' an  English  work,  been  republished  in  this  coun- 
try ?  If  so,  what  is  its  retail  price  ?  If  it  has  not  been  re- 
published in  this  country,  what  is  the  best  work  upon  the 
subject,  excepting  '  Graham's  Lectures  ?' 

Have  you  ever  known  a  person,  in  ordinary  health,  to  be 
injured  by  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  using  an  entire  vege- 
table diet?  The  reason  of  my  making  the  last  inquiry  is, 
that  I  have  used  but  little  animal  food,  or  rather  flesh,  (for 
I  have  used  honey,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,)  for  some  12 
or  15  years,  and  about  3  years  ago  I  was  taken  down 
with  what  was  called  inflammatory  rheumatism,  from 
which  I  have  not  recovered,  and  am  now  troubled  with 
rheumatic  pains,  tetanus  and  general  debility. 

My  friends  all  tell  me  that  my  ailments  are  the  conse- 
quences of  my  vegetable  diet,  or  want  of  flesh,  doctors 
and  all.   I  am  not  satisfied  that  their  opinions  are  correct." 

[Smith's  work  has  not  been  republished  in  this  country. 
You  may  gain  some  information,  in  addition  to  what  is 
contained  in  Graham's  Lectures,  in  Alcott's  Vegetable 
Diet,  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,  Hydropathy  for  the  Peo- 
ple, The  Organic  Laws,  all  for  sale  by  Fowlers  and  Wells. 
We  have  known  persons  decline  in  health  on  abandoning 
flesh-meat,  and  employing  a  bad  vegetable  diet  ;  but  never 
when  the  vegetable  food  was  physiologically  "got  up." 
Herein  there  is  great  ignorance  abroad,  few  persons  really 
knowing  what  a  prope-  vegetable  diet  consists  in.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  rheumatism,  in  all  its  worst  forms, 
is  very  common  among  flesh-eaters,  hence  that  objection 
can  have  no  -weight.  If  you  knew  exactly  what  your  food 
was,  we  could  judge  something  of  its  probable  effects.] 


Epileptic  Fits,  &c. — J.  A.,  Rocky  Narrows,  O. — It  is  pos- 
sible your  fits  are  occasioned  by  some  organic  affection  of 
the  brain  ;  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  cause  is 
in  the  digestive  organs.  In  addition  to  your  present  man- 
agement, be  extremely  careful  of  your  diet.  Let  it  be 
plain,  entirely  vegetable,  and  the  farinaceous  part  of  it 
unbolted  flour  or  meal,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  free 
action  of  the  bowels  at  all  times. 

Pleurisy,  &c— A.  B.  P.  W.,  Dallas,  Polk  Co.,  Oregon.— 
The  disease  you  designate  as  "pleuritic,"  is  pleuralgia,  a 
rheumatic  muscular  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
complicated  with,  and  probably  caused  by  a  diseased  liver. 
Apply  the  chest  wrapper  half  of  each  day  ;  give  a  half 
bath  at  75°,  five  minutes  daily,  if  practicable  ;  if  not,  the 
sponge  bath  at  70°  ;  and  a  hip-bath  once  a  day  at  70°, 
for  ten  minutes.  This  plan  must  be  conjoined  with  a  plain, 
unconcentrated  vegetable  diet. 
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To  prevent  miscarriages,  dklays  or  omissions,  all  letters  and  other 
communications  relating  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post 
paid,  and  directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


C.  E.  P.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Your  records  of  experience 
in  Home  Practice  are  interesting,  and  very  acceptable,  but 
must  "bide  their  time,"  with  a  large  mass  of  excellent 
matter,  for  which  we  have  no  room  in  this  number.  "We 
hope  that  you  will  be, not  almost,  but  quite  persuaded  to  obtain 
"a  thorough  hydropathic  education  at  the  Institute,"  (if 
your  heart  is  truly  with  the  cause,  as  we  believe,)  "and 
then -go  about  doing  good."  Accept  our  thanks  for  your 
efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Student.— J.  B.  M.  Griffm  :  The  Water-Cure  Library  and 
Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia  are  essential  to  you.  Others 
are  valuable,  but  as  economy  seems  to  be  at  present  im- 
portant, you  can  do  a  while  with  those.  They  contain  as 
much  reading  as  you  can  thoroughly  master  in  one  year, 
allowing  you  to  be  above  mediocrity  in  scholarship. 

General  Notice. — We  must  again  beg  our  correspondents 
to  exercise  the  virtue  of  patience.  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  communications,  on  various  topics,  on  file  for  inser- 
tion, for  all  of  which  we  hope  to  find  room  in  due  time. 

S.  C.  B.,  Clinton,  Miss. —  We  cannot  inform  you  as  to  the 
present  whereabouts  of  Dr.  S.,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

J.  M.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — If  you  will  give  us  your  views 
more  briefly,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  publish  them. 

When  Large  Amounts  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  Publishers 
for  Journals  or  Books,  it  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  Checks 
on  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  properly  endorsed, 
and  made  payable  to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  or  order. 

Our  Journals  will  be  sent  in  clubs,  to  one  or  one  hundred 
different  post-offices  in  the  United  States,  as  may  be  desired. 
It  -will  be  all  the  same  to  the  publishers. 

Clubs  of  Twenty  may  be  made  up  of  subscribers  to  either 
or  both  The  Phrenological  and  Water-Cure  Journals.  It 
will  be  all  the  same  to  the  publishers.  Many  subscribers 
take  both  journals  on  these  terms. 

Friends  and  co- workers  in  the  advancement  of  Hydro- 
pathy will  see  to  it,  that  every  family  is  provided  with  a 
copy  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1853.  Now  is  the  time  !  I 

Special  Notice. — All  letters  and  other  communications  rela- 
ting to  this  Journal  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Calk  unit  Ctrjra, 


We  feel  that  our  readers,  however  distant,  are  not  strangers,  but 
friends,  with  whom  we  may  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet,  familiar  talk. — 
Editorb. 


Our  Past,  Present,  and  Future. — The  History  of  Water- 
Cure  in  America  to  the  present  time,  is  contained  in  the 
published  volumes  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  This  is  the 
only  complete  record  that  will  descend  the  stream  of  time 
to  posterity,  of  the  greatest  reform  known  to  civilized  man. 

The  present  condition  of  Water-Cure  is  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  hopeful  state.  In  the  rapidity  of  its  world- 
wide extension  and  hearty  adoption  by  the  people,  it  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  reform.  All  who  examine, 
adopt  it,  and  bless  God  that  a  "Pool  of  Siloam"  is  opened 
in  their  midst,  and  rejoice  in  its  healing,  refreshing,  and 
invigorating  qualities. 

The  future  of  our  glorious  cause  is  yet  to  be  revealed  and 
recorded.  May  we  not  in  respect  to  that  future  prophesy  ? 
"Are  the  prophets  all  dead?"  Have  we  at  this  age  of  light 
and  progress  no  data  from  which  to  infer  the  probable  ad- 
vnncrrm.-nts  and  reforms  of  coming  time?  We  are  not  of 
the  stand-still  school,  nor  do  we  apprehend  that  all  wisdom 
and  improvement  slumbers  in  the  tomb  of  the  Past.  We 
have  faith  in  truth,  and  in  a  glorious  future  ;  and  in  the 
language  of  our  pious  cotemporary  of  the  American  Messen- 
ger, "  we  are  grateful  to  God  and  our  friends"  for  the  en- 


couragement we  receive  in  pushing  forward  that  incom- 
parable reform  which  embraces  the  principles  of  "life, 
health,  and  happiness." 

Our  Co-workers  are  living  men  and  living  women,  in- 
spired with  a  holy  ardor  and  a  Christian  zeal  to  do  good  to 
their  fellows.  They  are  not  of  the  hopeless,  dependent  sort, 
but  have  a  wish  and  a  will  of  their  own.  They  would 
help  the  helpless,  direct  the  strong,  and  make  the  world 
the  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 

Philanthropists  are  those  who  help  their  neighbors,  pro- 
vide for  the  needy,  secure  the  real  comforts  of  life  for  their 
families,  their  friends,  and  themselves — who  develop  mind 
and  matter,  body  and  brain,  and  by  living  in  accordance 
with  all  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  render  themselves  accept- 
able to  God,  and  useful  to  humanity. 

"Widows'  Mites"  are  not  solicited,  nor  do  we  ask 
"alms,"  or  "special  favors."  We  prefer  to  give  an 
honest  equivalent  for  that  which  we  receive.  It  is  by  co- 
operation and  the  principles  of  reciprocity  that  this  great 
work  is  to  be  carried  forward.  We  will  print — others  who 
feel  "called,  "may  circulate  to  save  "the  perishing,"  what 
we  print.  Our  mission  is  clearly  defined,  and  we  are  con- 
secrated. In  the  great  social  sphere,  each  individual  has 
a  place — let  him  find  and  fill  it.  Then  let  us  now  combine 
our  efforts  and  move  the  world;  or  rather  the  ideas,  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  mankind.  We  surely  have  a  great 
trutli  to  impart  to  countless  thousands.  Let  us  be  placed  in 
communication  with  them,  that  we  may  impart  and  impress 
it.  Each  well-organized  brain  is  a  fountain  of  light,  and 
when  filled  with  knowledge  diffuses  its  rays  throughout  the 
spheres.  Our  lamps  shall  be  trimmed,  and  set  in  a  blaze. 
Will  our  patrons  supply  the  fuel  ?    Cod  liver  oil  won't  do. 

If  the  "  spirits"  of  all  the  victims  of  the  flesh-craving  ap- 
petites of  men  are  to  be  arrayed  as  witnesses  against  them, 
beyond  the  grave,  as  some  have  supposed,  our  "  good 
livers  "  will  be  likely  to  stand  aghast.  M.  Soyer,  the  cele- 
brated cook,  has  made  out  a  list  of  the  "poor  innocent 
animals,  birds  and  fishes,"  which  are  slain  that  one 
"  gentleman  who  dines  well,"  may  feed  for  twenty  years. 
Think,  0  ye  gourmands  !  (if  any  such  happen  to  be  among 
our  readers)  of  the  following  array  of  victims  : 

No  less  than  30  oxen,  200  sheep,  100  calves,  200  lambs, 
50  pigs  ;  in  poultry,  1200  fowls,  300  turkeys,  150  geese, 
400 ducklings,  263  pigeons  ;  1400  partridges,  pheasants,  and 
grouse  ;  600  woodcocks  and  snipes  ;  600  -wild  ducks,  wid- 
geon and  teal ;  450  plovers,  ruffes  and  reeves  ;  800  quails, 
ortolans  and  dotterels,  and  a  few  guillemots  and  other 
foreign  birds  ;  also,  500  hares  and  rabbits,  40  deer,  120 
Guinea  fowl,  10  peacocks,  and  360  wild  fowl.  In  the  way 
of  fish,  120  turbot.  140  salmon,  120  cod,  260  trout,  400 
mackerel,  300  whitings,  800  soles  and  slips,  400  flounders, 
400  red  mullet,  200  eels,  150  haddocks,  400  herrings,  5000 
smelts,  and  some  hundred  thousand  of  those  delicious 
silvery  whitebait,  besides  a  few  hundred  species  of  fresh- 
water fishes.  In  shell-fish,  20  turtle,  30,000  oysters,  1500 
lobsters  or  crabs,  300,000  prawns,  shrimps,  sardines,  and 
anchovies  I  I  I 


Friends  of  humanity,  put  forth  a  little  exertion,  and  do  it 
at  once  ;  for  now  is  the  time  to  get  subscribers  for  the 
present  volume.  It  will  be  but  a  small  work,  if  each  one  of 
us  will  take  hold,  manfully  and  boldly,  to  redeem  poor  suf- 
fering humanity  from  the  scourge  of  disease,  "regulars" 
and  "quacks,"  and  restore  men  and  women  to  health, 
reason,  and  common  sense.  E.  B.  R.  G. 

[Thank  you,  friend  "G,"  in  behalf  of  "suffering  huma- 
nity," as  well  as  in  our  own.  We  should  be  glad  to  make 
further  extracts  from  your  communication,  but  have 
no  room  at  present.  Beader,  the  above  appeal  is  ad- 
dressed to  you !  The  friend  who  makes  it,  is  doing  all  that 
he  exhorts  others  to  do.  Four  years  ago  there  were  but 
three  subscribers  to  the  Journal  in  his  town  (South  Hanson, 
Mass.)     Last  year  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  forty.] 


In  the  November  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  I 
observe  that  you  propose  publishing  a  Vegetarian  Depart- 
ment, in  the  forthcoming  volume,  if  acceptable  to  your 
subscribers.  As  an  individual  subscriber  and  reader  of  the 
Journal,  I  would  say,  publish  it  certainly.  In  my  judgment 
there  is  no  subject  connected  with  our  physical  or  mental 
well-being  on  which  there  is  more  need  of  light  than  on 
that  of  dietetics.  Ploughboy. 

[You  will  find  the  proposed  Vegetarian  Department  opened 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  under  the  head  of  Dietetics. 
We  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.  If  you  have  any  im- 
portant facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  give  them  to  us  in  a  con  - 
densed  form,  as  the  space  which  we  can  devote  to  that 
department  is  necessarily  limited.] 


D.  K.,  of  Brownville,  Pa.,  thinks  he  can  sell  a  great  many 
Water-Cure  books,  when  the  people  in  his  section  have 
become  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  system  they  ad- 
vocate,  but  wishes  to   "begin  moderately,   for  fear   the 
people  will  think  they  are  all  going  to  be  drowned."     You 
are  right,  no  doubt,  friend   D.  K.      The  good  hydropath 
S  always  uses  due  discretion  in  his  first  applications  of  water 
j  to  those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  wet 
J  only  the.  ends  of  their  fingers,  and  the  tips  of  their  noses. 
But  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  even  these  people  will  find 
neither  the  books  nor  the  water  so  "  hard  to  take"  as  they 
may  have  anticipated. 

Parents  and  teachers,  read  the  following  paragraph,  and 
do  not  disregard  the  solemn  truth  it  embodies.  How 
often  are  the  noblest  and  holiest  feelings  and  instincts  of 
childhood  thus  crushed  in  the  bud  : 

"Dear  mother,"  said  a  delicate  little  girl,  "I  have 
broken  your  china  vase." 

"Well,  you  are  a  naughty,  careless,  troublesome  little 
thing,  always  in  mischief;  go  up  stairs  till  I  send  for  you." 

And  this  was  a  Christian  mother's  answer  to  the  tearful 
little  culprit,  who  had  struggled  with  and  conquered  temp- 
tation, to  tell  a  falsehood  to  screen  her  fault  I  With  disap- 
pointed, disheartened  look,  the  child  obeyed,  and  at  that 
moment  was  crushed  in  her  little  heart  the  sweet  flower  of 
truth,  perhaps  never  again  in  after  years  to  be  revived  to 
life.     Oh  1  what  were  a  thousand  vases  in  comparison  I 

Wishing  to  make  the  Journal  useful  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible  to  our  readers,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  we 
shall  publish  in  our  next  number,  and  keep  standing,  under 
the  head  of  "Travellers'  Guide,"  a  table  of  distances, 
fares,  &c,  on  the  principal  railway  and  steamboat  routes 
which,  radiating  from  this  great  city,  as  a  common  cen- 
tre, traverse  the  country  towards  the  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  and  connect  us  -with  all  the  large  ^cities  and 
towns  of  the  continent. 

We  have  several  new  and  interesting  features,  improve- 
ments and  topics  of  discussion,  in  contemplation,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  and  to  announce  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gleason  will  lecture  during  the  winter,  on  the  Water-Cure 
and  kindred  reforms,  in  various  parts  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  This  will  be  good  news  to  our 
friends  in  the  places  they  may  visit.  We  cannot  have  too 
many  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  health  and  physical  and 
moral  purity.  Thousands  are  earnestly  inquiring  "What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved"  from  those  dire  evils,  disease,  drugs, 
and — the  doctors  ?". 

Here  is  a  brief  paragraph  from  Addison,  which  those 
who  have  entered,  or  design  to  enter  the  holy  state  of  mar- 
riage, will  do  well  to  ponder  : 

"Two  persons  who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all 
the  species,  with  a  design  to  be  each  other's  mutual  com- 
fort and  entertainment,  have  in  that  action  bound  them- 
selves to  be  good-humored,  affable,  forgiving,  patient  and 
joyful,  with  respect  to  each  other's  frailties  and  imperfec- 
tions, to  the  end  of  their  lives." 

Punch,  who  spares  nobody,  and  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, thus  "  hits  "  the  tobacco  chewers.  He  don't  hit  any 
of  our  readers,  of  course,  for  Water-Cure  folks  never  use  the 
weed.  He  says,  "A  man  -who  goes  to  church  to  chew 
tobacco  and  spit  upon  the  floor,  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
head  and  heels  and  used  as  a  mop." 

We  have  found  no  room  for  Book  Notfbes  in  the  present 
number,  but  shall  not  neglect  that  department  hereafter. 
We  desire  to  keep  our  readers  "posted  up"  in  regard  to  all 
important  new  publications,  and  especially  those  devoted  to 
the  various  reforms. 

M.  F.  R.— We  have  made  an  extract  from  your  communi- 
cation in  another  column.  Your  interesting  "  Home  Ex- 
perience" shall  have  a  place  in  our  next  number.  The 
sources  of  discouragement  to  which  you  allude  will  soon 
disappear.  Build  up  the  Truth.  Error  will  tumble  down  of 
its  own  rottenness. 

"Voices  from  Home,"  numerous  and  most  cheering,  con- 
tinue to  reach  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  An  inter- 
esting article  under  this  head  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  one  each  month 
hereafter. 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will 

bo  given  to  advertisements,  on  the  following  terms  :  For 
a  full  page,  one  month,  $50.  For  one  column,  $18.  For 
half  a  column,  $10.  For  less  than  half  a  column,  twenty- 
five  cents  a  line. 

At  these  rates,  the  smallest  advertisement  amounts  to 
less  than  one  cent  a  line  for  every  thousand  copies 
of  the  Journal,  our  Edition  being  never  less  tlian  40,000 
copies. 


To  the  Friends  of  Education.— Dr. 

T„  L.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols 
respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern to  the  following  statement  and  Prospectus. 

After  several  years  of  practice,  as  Water-Cure  Physi- 
cianSj  in  the  city  of  New  York,  we  were  induced,  by 
multiplied  applications,  to  open  a  Medical  School,  in 
which  qualified  persons,  of  both  sexes,  might  be  taught 
the  principles  ot  medical  science,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Hydropathy.  In  1851  and  1852,  two  terms 
were  given,  of  three  months  each,  both  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

Wishing  for  more  room,  more  quiet,  and  a  healthier 
situation  than  could  be  found  in  a  great  city,  we  removed, 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  to  our  present  residence,  "Pros- 
pect Hill,"  at  Port  Chester,  New  York,  twenty-eight 
miles,  or  one  hour's  ride  from  the  city,  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad,  where  we  have  six  acres  of 
land,  a  spacious  house,  with  a  bath  in  every  lodging- 
room,  an  elevated  situatian,  a  pure  air,  soft  water,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  the  eve  of  man  ever 
rested  upon.  Our  view  includes  more  than  fifty  miles 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  a 
rich  and  varied  country. 

Here;  surrounded  by  all  the  means  of  acquiring  health, 
and  enjoying  it,  while  we  are  willing  still  to  give  our 
advice  and  services  to  the  sick  to  a  limited  extent,  we 
feel  that  our  most  important  work  is  that  of  Education, 
in  its  widest  and  most  integral  sense.  Accordingly  we 
announced  in  spring  of  1852,  that  we  would  receive  a 
class  of  young  ladies,  for  a  course  of  physical  and  mental 
training.  Our  first  term  brought  results  so  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  that  we  feel  imperatively  called  upon 
to  persevere  and  build  up  such  an  institution  for  educa- 
tion and  health  as  the  world  most  needs.  We  therefore 
submit  a  brief  plan  of  our  enterprise,  and  ask  for  its  re- 
alization the  aid,  material  and  influential,  of  all  who  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  such  an  institution. 

I.  Our  school  will  have  two  terms  of  four  months  each, 
beginning  on  the  first  Mondays  of  May  and  November, 
having  two  vacations  of  two  months  each.  Pupils  may 
remain  with  us,  in  these  intervals,  if  desirable,  with 
suitable  relaxation  from  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

II.  Our  school,  like  the  family,  will  include  both  sexes. 
The  only  tests  for  admission  will  be  character  and 
capacity  for  improvement  and  usefulness.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar error  that  mature  age  or  marriage  is  necessarily  a 
bar  to  educational  improvement.  Our  idea  of  a  school  is 
that  of  a  great,  harmonious,  happy  family.  Experience 
lias  taught  us  that  the  two  sexes  have  a  refining  influence 
upon  each  other,  that  there  are  harmonious  sympathies 
between  childhood  and  maturity,  and  that  age  is  no  bar 
to  intellectual  development. 

III.  Our  school  will  be  one  of  Physical  Development 
as  well  as  Intellectual  Improvement.  Expression  will 
be  cultivated,  as  well  as  thought.  We  wish  to  make  a 
school  of  health,  strength,  beauty,  grace,  elegance,  and 
true  refinement  of  feeling  and  life  ;  as  well  as  one  of  true 
science  and  profound  philosophy.  We  wish  to  make 
practical  men  and  women,  and  our  whole  idea  of  educa- 
tion is  one  of  full,  integral,  harmonious  development. 

Among  our  means  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  we 
aim  to  have — 

1.  A  pure,  physiological  diet,  such  as  we  know,  by  all 
our  past  experience,  to  promote  health,  energy,  and 
purity. 

2.  Daily  bathing,  and  such  other  Water-Cure  pro- 
cesses and  regimen  as  may  be  needful  in  particular 
cases. 

3.  A  regular  and  thorough  course  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, with  rowing  and  swimming  in  summer ;  calisthen- 
ics, dancing,  and  other  aids  to  grace  and  beauty. 

4.  A  thorough  course  of  lessons  in  Phonetics  and  Elo- 
cution, adapted  both  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  give  perfection  of  enunciation. 
This  course  will  include  declamation  and  vocal  music. 

5.  Earnest  study  in  those  branches  which  require  ap- 
plication to  conquer  their  difficulties,  and  are  accordingly 
taught  as  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  as  means 
of  mental  discipline,  being  to  the  mental,  what  gymnas- 
tics, dancing,  &c,  are  to  the  bodily  organs  ;  such  as  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  logic. 

6.  Lessons  by  competent  teachers  in  Music,  and  the 
Arts  of  Design. 

7.  Full  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  whole  range  of  Li- 
terature, Science,  and  Philosophy,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  the  laws  of  Health. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  fully,  efficiently,  and  in  all  its 
details,  we  shall  require  extensive  additions  to  our  pre- 
sent buildings,  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  accomplished 
professors  in  every  department. 

The  government  of  the  school  will  be  self-government, 
its  principle  the  general  good  ;  the  only  penalties  separa- 
tion and  expulsion. 

Every  student  will  be  subject  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion on  entering  the  school,  and  we  shall  claim  and  ex- 
ercise peremptorily  the  right  of  rejecting  all  unsuitable 
persons.  We  shall  take  the  place  of  parents  to  all 
children  entrusted  to  us,  claiming  all  the  rights  and  as- 
suming all  the  responsibilities  of  that  relation. 

Terms. — Board  and  Tuition,  $75  each  term,  payable 
in  advance.     Washing  extra. 

The  usual  extra  charges  will  be  made  for  special  in- 
struction in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  the  modern 
Languages.  Early  application  should  be  made,  for  each 
term  and  department. 

Medical  Department. — The  Medical  School  will  be 
continued  as  heretofore,  the  fourth  term  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  of  November,  1853,  and  continuing 
four  months,  instead  of  three,  during  which  the  Medical 
Students  will  have  the  privilege  of  attending,  as  far  as 
may  be  desirable,  the  exercises  of  the  other  departments. 

The  fees  of  the  Medical  Class  will  be  the  same  as 
heretofore ,  §50  ;  board  $3  a  week  ;  and  the  whole  expense 
of  the  term  about  $100. 

It  is  our  intention,  as  soon  as  means  can  be  found 
for  that  purpose,  to  give  to  every  pupil  the  opportunity 
of  learning  and  practising  some  attractive  branch  of  in- 
dustry. For  this  purpose  we  shall  have  an  extensive 
Garden,  Workshops,  a  Printing  Office,  Artists'  Studios, 
a  Model  Kitchen,  Laundry  and  Bakery,  where  all  may 
be  taught,  and  credited  with  every  hour's  labor.  This 
seems  necessary  to  our  idea  of  a  school  of  life. 


To  carry  outthis  design,  we  need  oapital,  which  we 
are  ready  to  receive,  either  as  a  donation,  or  a  loan  with- 
out interest.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  go  forward  with  the 
enterprise,  and  receive  students  for  the  term,  beginning 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1853,  to  the  extent  of  our 
accommodations. 

T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D. 
Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols. 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Jan.  It. 

The  New  Illustrated  Hydropathic 

Encyclopedia.  A  Family  Guide,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. In  Two  12mo.  Volumes,  with  nearly  one  thousand 
pnges,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  Engravings,  by 
R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  Price,  §2,50.  Just  published  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

"For  popular  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  which 
can  fill  its  place.  Without  any  parade  of  technical  terms, 
it  is  strictly  scientific;  the  language  is  plain  and  simple; 
the  points  explained  are  of  great  importance.  Of  all  the 
numerous  publications  which  have  obtained  such  a  wide 
popularity,  as  issued  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  perhaps 
none  are  more  adapted  to  general  utility  than  this  rich, 
comprehensive,  and  well-arranged  Encyclopedia." — N. 

Y.  TRIBUNE.  '  J 

"Gommon  sense  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  much 
useful  information  concerning  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
may  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  the 
people  require." — Evening  Mirror. 

This  Encyclopedia  may  be  received  at  any  post 
office,  by  return  of  the  first  mail.  Postage  on  the  two 
volumes,  prepaid,  50  cts. 

Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  The  Water- 
Cure.  Also,  on  Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  generally.    Agents  Wanted. 


Delia's  Doctors;  or,  a  Glance  Be- 
hind the  Scenes.    By  Hannah  Gardner  Creemer. 

Motto — (It  hath  a  plan, 
But  no  plot.     Life  has  none.' — Festus. 

One  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  262.  Price  75  cts.  Published  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  street, 
(New  York. 

"Subjects:  The  Young  Invalid;  Ella;  Allopathy; 
Tableau  ;  Hypatian ;  Negotiation  ;  Elasticity  ;  Iron  ;  Ho- 
meopathy; M.  D.  and  D.  D. ;  Hydropathy;  Life;  Hie 
Homo ;  Hsec  Homo  ;  Sympathy  :  Mesmerism  :  Les  Voila ; 
Law  ;  Conclusion. 

"  In  this  *  *  *  *  work,  many  wholesome  truths  are 
conveyed,  often  under  the  form  of  a  satirical  comment 
on  prevailing  social  customs  and  institutions,  not  even 
sparing  the  time-hallowed  professions  of  medicine  and 
divinity.  Delia  is  a  nervous  young  lady  in  a  country 
village,  whose  various  ailments  defy  the  skill  of  the 
faculty,  and  are  cured  at  last  by  a  more  faithful  adhe- 
rence to  the  laws  of  health  in  diet,  exercise,  and  employ- 
ment of  time.  The  change  is  produced  by  the  advice  of 
a  strong-minded  female  friend,  who  does  not  disdain  to 
add  to  her  various  accomplishments  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  physical  well-being. 

"*  Glance  Behind  the  Scenes'  will  afford  not  a  little 
amusement  as  well  as  instruction  to  a  large  class  of 
readers."— N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune. 


The  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm  ;  or 

the  Universe  Without  and  the  Universe  Within  :  being 
an  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  Creation,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  Truths,  both  in  the  world  of  Sense  and  the  world 
of  Soul.  By  William  Fishrough.  Price,  75  cents. 
New  York;  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Publishers. 

This  work  contains  the  Natural  History  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem analogically  retraced — The  Natural  History  of  the  Si- 
dereal Universe — Material  Beginnings  as  pointing  to  a  Su- 
per-material cause— Principles  of  Universal  Synthesis— 
the  Seven  Fundamental  Laws,  and  their  intimations  res- 
pecting the  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Universe — The 
Seven  Dynamic  Agents,  or  Potential  Media  of  Nature-De- 
fects of  prevailing  Cosmological  Theories— Grounds  of  Sta- 
bility and  General  Economy  of  the  Cosmical  Structure. 
(New  theory.) — Particular  Considerations  concerning  the 
Genesis  and  'Modus  Operandi' of  the  Solar  System — Syn- 
thetical view  of  the  Origin  of  the  Earth  and  its  Geological 
Formations — The  Geological  and  Mosaic  Revelations — 
The  Mineral  Kingdom,  or  Kingdom  of  Chemical  Forms 
— The  Vegetable  Kingdom — The  Animal  Kingdom — The 
Whole  and  its  Parts— Dualism  of  Productive  Forces,  or 
the  Diastole  and  Systole  of  Nature — Circles— The  Doc- 
trine of  Degrees — The  Doctrine  of  Correspondences — The 
Doctrine  of  Progressive  Development — Farther  View  of 
the  System  of  Living  Forms,  as  suggesting  its  mode  of 
development — Law  Agency  and  Divine  Agency — Pro- 
vidence. 


Boston  establishment,  142  Washington  Street.  Besides 
our  own  publications,  we  keep  a  3upply  of  all  works  on 
Physiology,  Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  on  the  natu- 
ral sciences  generally,  including  all  progressive  and  Re- 
formatory works. 

Phrenological  Examinations  with  charts,  and  writ- 
ten opinions  of  character,  may  also  be  obtained  day  and 
evening  at  our  rooms  in  Boston,  No.  142  Washington 
Street,  near  the  old  South  Church. 


Holiday  Presents. — We  have  before 

called  attention  to  our  Journals,  as  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate for  presents.  Each  costing  but  a  dollar  a  year,  and 
in  clubs,  even  less  than  that.  A  year's  subscription  to 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  would  be  a  neat,  cheap,  and 
exceedingly  useful  gift  to  present  to  a  Woman. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  may  be  placed  into 
the  hands  of  all  young  men,  with  a  perfect  certainty  of 
its  leading  them  onward  and  upward  to  a  life  of  industry, 
usefulness,  and  success. 

The  Student  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children 
and  youth,  and  will  improve  morally,  intellectually, 
and  physically,  all  who  read  it.  A  copy  should  be 
presented  to  the  children  of  every  family. 

Thus,  for  a  rhere  trifle,  men,  women,  and  children, 
may  be  made  thankful,  cheerful,  and  happy.  Were  it 
possible,  we  would  place  a  copy  of  one,  or  all  of  the 
Journals,  into  the  hands  of  every  family  in  America,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  "the  people"  we  could,  and 
hope  ultimately  to  do  it.  Let  every  friend  of  the  cause 
of  Human  Progress  and  Improvement  make  at  least  one 
present,  by  giving  us  the  name  of  one  friend,  for  one  of 
these  Journals,  commencing  with  the  New  Year,  1853 
Now  is  the  time. 


Dr.  S.  B.  Smith's  Torpedo  Electro- 
magnetic Machines. — These  Machines  differ  from  all 
other  Electro-Magnetic  Machines.  The  inventor  has 
made  an  improvement  by  which  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary currents  are  united.  The  cures  performed  by  this 
instrument  now  are,  in  some  instances,  almost  incredible. 
For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  my  new  work  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "The  Medical  Appli- 
cation of  Electro-Magnetism."  Mail  edition,  25  cts. 
The  Torpedo  Magnetic  Machines  are  put  up  in  neat  rose- 
wood cases  of  a  very  portable  size.  Price  $12.  A  dis- 
count made  to  agents.  Address,  S.  B.  Smith,  297  1-2 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Dec.  tf. 


The  Temperance  Reformation.  By- 
Rev.  Lebeus  Armstrong.  12mo.  pp.  408.  Fowlers 
and    Wells. — Price  by  mail,  j>ostnge  prepaid,  $1,25. 

The  question  of  greatest  interest  now  betore  the  friends 
of  the  cause  relates  to  the  introduction  of  legal  aid  for 
the  suppression  of  intoxicating  liquor.  This  question  is 
argued  at  length  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  illustrated 
by  a  copious  detail  of  facts,  statistics,  and  personal  nar- 
ratives. The  subject  is  viewed  in  all  its  bearings, — the 
objections  against  the  use  of  legal  restraints  are  fully 
considered — and  a  forcible  array  of  reasons  set  forth  for 
appealing  to  the  aid  of  legislation.  A  serieB  of  lectures 
by  the  author,  appended  to  the  history,  gives  additional 
value  to  his  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  welcome 
and  efficient  instrument  in  the  present  state  of  the  Tem- 
perance Reform. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The    Phrenological    Journal    for 

1853,  will  contain  an  Exposition  of  Psychology,  or  the 
science  of  the  soul,  vague  as  it  now  is  in  its  terms, 
uncertain  in  its  facts,  and  indefinite  in  its  conclusions, 
must  still  be  to  every  inquiring  mind,  a  subject  of  in- 
tense interest.  In  the  sphere  of  Magnetism,  Psychome- 
try,  Neurology,  or  within  the  scope  of  dynamic,  aromal, 
or  spiritual  phenomena,  we  shall  ignore  no  well-estab- 
lished fact,  and  resist  no  legitimate  conclusion.  Espe- 
cially shall  we  endeavor  to  develop  the  best  ascertained, 
and  most  practically  beneficial  powers  of  human  mag- 
netism, in  the  control  of  pain  and  disease. 


Important  Notice,  relative  to  Elec- 
tro Magnectic  Machines. — The  undersigned  will  alter 
any  of  the  ordinary  Electro-Magnetic  Machines,  so  as 
to  run  on  the  principle  of  his  Torpedo  Electro-Magnetic 
Machine,  when  the  primary  and  secondary  cur- 
rents are  united,  and  warrant  them  to  run  well  for 
Five  Dollars.  Can  be  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of 
the  Union.. 

Sam  B.  Smith,  297  1-2  Broadway. 


The    Phonographic    Teacher. — An 

inductive  exposition  of  Phonography,  intended  to  afford 
complete  and  thorough  instruction  to  those  who  have 
not  the  assistance  of  an  oral  teacher.  By  E.  Webster. 
Price  40  cts.    Fowlers  and  Wells,  Publishers. 

A  beautifully  printed  volnme,  made  eminently  plain. 
Teachers  will  find  this  work  a  superior  text-book  for 
their  classes;  its  instruction  in  the  art  is  complete,  and 
its  reading  exercises  are  in  Phonography. 

ESF"  Agents,  Teachers,  and  the  Trade  supplied  at  131 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  and  142  Washington  street, 
Boston. 

Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  Hydropa- 
thy, Physiology,  Magnetism,  Phonography,  Phre- 
nology, and  the  Natural  Sciences  generally.  4t. 


A  Valuable  Property  is  Offered 

for  sale  adjoining  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Troy,  which  in  every  respect  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  Water-Cure  Establishment.  The  pre- 
mises consist  of  about  six  acres,  and  are  bounded  on  the 
road  for  the  distance  of  510  feet.  The  dwelling  is  a 
spacious,  modern-built  cottage,  constructed  in  the  very 
best  manner,  and  is  supplied  with  pure  soft  water,  in 
great  abundance,  and  constant,  from  springs  in  the  rear, 
at  a  height  sufficient  to  conduct  the  water  to  every  room. 
There  are  about  400  fruit  trees  on  the  premises  just 
coming  into  full  bearing.  The  privilege  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  pond  abounding  with  fish  will  be  conveyed 
with  the  premises.  One-half  the  purchase  money  can 
remain  on  bond  and  mortgage.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  Wm.  R.  Belding,  155  Congress  street,  Troy, 
or  of  Peck  &  Hillman,  113  River  street,  tf. 

Card. — I  am  compelled  by  pressure 

of  business  to  withdraw  my  offer  made  some  time  since, 
gratuitously  to  advise  the  sick  for  Water  treatment  of 
themselves.  Henceforward  those  who  wish  to  consult 
me  by  letter  will  please  enclose  one  dollar.  I  have  to 
employ  an  amanuensis  and  pay  him,  which  I  cannot 
afford  to  do  and  give  gratuitous  advice.  Respectfully, 
Glen  Haven  Water-Cure.  J.  C  Jackson,  M.D. 

Jan.  2t. 


The  undersigned  offers  his  servi- 

ces  in  the  Water-Cure  to  the  friends  of-  Hydropathy,  in 
the   city  of  New  Orleans.      Office  and  residence  at  88 
Girod  street,  first  door  below  the  Artillery  flag-staff. 
James  R.  Gray,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Baltimore. 


Our  Books  in  Boston.— New  England 

patrons,  who  wish  for  our  various  publications,  may  al- 
ways obtain  them,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  our 


let-Cure  Hstabiisljmcuts. 


Hydropathic  and  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute.— Dr.  Trall  receives  patients  at  his  commodious 
establishment,  15  Laight-street,  New  York,  (the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  City  Water-Cure  in  the  United 
States),  one  door  from  the  beautiful  promenade  grounds 
of  St.  John's  Park.  The  house  has  been  recently  en- 
larged by  an  additional  building,  and  is  well  arranged 
and  warmed  for  winter  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  for  full  Water 
treatment,  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hos- 
ford,  established  a  department  for  the  special  manage- 
ment of  those  female  diseases  which  are  incurable 
without  peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment. 
Consultations  and  city  practice  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

June  tf. 

Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  Practitioner  of 

Water-Cure,  90  Fourth  Avenue,  between  Tenth  and 
Twelfth  streets,  New  York. 

General  Practice  attended  to  night  and  clay,  as  here- 
tofore. Letters  for  advice  will  also  receive  proper  at- 
tention. Nov. 

Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.— The  above  establishment  is  now  commencing  its 
fifth  season.    The  increased  accommodations  and  facili- 


ties which  have  been  ndded  from  year  to  year,  make  it 
second  to  none  in  the  Union  and  enables  the  subscriber 
to  say  with  confidence  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  great  facilities  which  the  Water-Cure 
system,  when  rightly  applied,  offers  to  all  those  who  are 
seeking  restoration  to  health,  that  they  can  here  pursue 
it  under  the  most  favorable  auspicies  tor  the  removal  of 
disease.  The  very  flattering  patronage  bestowed  hither- 
to, by  a  generous  public,  will  serve  but  to  stimulate  the 
proprietor  to  increased  exertions  in  behalf  of  all  those 
sufferers  who  may  place  themselves  under  his  charge. 
Terms— $7  to  $8  per  week.  T.  T.  Seelye,  M.D.,  Pro- 
prietor. JuIy  tf> 


The  Elmira  Water-Cure  will  be  open 

on  the  First  of  June  1852.  The  entire  management  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  S.  O.  Gleason  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Gleason,  M.D.  Mrs.  G.  will  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

Each  patient  (for  packing  purposes)  is  expected  to 
furnish  three  comforters,  one  blanket,  one  linen  sheet, 
and  four  hath  towels. 

Terms — Third  floor,  double  rooms,  $5,  for  each  person 
per  week.  Second  floor,  $6,  do.  First,  price  according 
to  the  amount  of  room  required.  Address  S.  O.  Glea- 
son, M.D.,  Elmira,  New  York.  May  tf. 

Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution, 

No.  1  Glen  Street.— This  building  was  erected  ex- 
pressly for  Hydropathic  purposes,  and  embraces  all  the 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment of  patients.  The  location  is  retired  and  overlooks 
the  city. 

Terms— For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per 
week,  according  to  rooms occ.ipied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually 
be  required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and 
one  linen  sheet,  two  woollen  blankets,  one  comfortable, 
and  old  linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.D.  E.  F. 
Rogers,  Superintendent.  Feb.  tf. 


Granville,  Ohio,  Water-Cure.— Lo- 
cated at  Granville,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  combines  the 
advantages  of  other  good  establishments ;  a  healthy  loca- 
tion, an  abundant  supply  of  pure  soft  water,  a  Gymna- 
sium, a  Lady  in  charge  of  the  female  patients  possessed 
of  unusual  accomplishments,  tact,  skill,  and  experience 
in  the  management  of  the  sick,  a  Physician  who  nas  had 
an  extensive  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  &c,  Ac. 

Females  who  have  been  confined  to  their  beds,  unable 
to  walk  or  sit  up  from  one  to  twenty  years  in  consequence 
of  nervous,  spinal,  or  uterine  diseases,  are  particularly 
invited  to  correspond  with,  or  visit  us.  Unrivalled  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases  has  given 
us  confidence,  and  we  say  to  all  such,  even  if  they  nave 
"suffered  much  of  many  Physicians,"  make  one  more 
trial. 

Terms,  from  $3  to  $12  per  week.  Patients  furnish  the 
packing  materials,  and  towels.  Address  Mrs.  C.  Ellis, 
or  W.  W.  Bancroft,  M.D.  Dec.  2t. 

Forestville  Water-Cure.    By  Drs. 

Parker  and  Avery.  Apply  Forestville,  Chautauque 
Co.,N.  Y.  Dec.tf. 

Highland    Home    Water-Cure,    at 

Fishkill  Landing,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  N.  O.  W.  May, 
M.D.,  Proprietor. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  beautiful  scenery,  fine  large 
edifice,  an  easy  access  from  every  direction,  combine  to 
render  this  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  need  Hydro- 
pathic treatment.  This  establishment  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  cure  of  Female  diseases  ;  but  all  other 
remediable  diseases  are  here  treated  successfully. 

Oct.  tf. 

Lowell  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.^— This  old-established  institution,  under  the  med- 
ical direction  of  G.  H.  Taylor,  M.D.,  will  compare 
favorably  in  respect  to  location,  water,  fixtures,  and  all 
that  constitutes  a  first-rate  institution,  with  any  other  of 
the  kind.     Terms,  from  $6  to  $8  per  week. 

Dr.   Henry    Meter,    Practitioner    of 

Hydropathy,  apprises  his  friends  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral that  he  has  left  Willow  Grove,  and  established  a 
Hydropathic  Institute,  239  Spruce  street,  below  8th, 
Philadelphia.  General  Practice  attended  to:  also  in 
Surgeiy  and  Obstetrics.     Terms  moderate.     Call ! 


Cincinnati  Water-Cure,  near  Carth- 
age, will  remain  open  during  the  Winter,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Patients. 

This  Institution  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United 
States.  For  particulars,  address  D.  A.  Pease,  M.D., 
Carthage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  Dec.  3t. 


Dr.  E.  Snell's  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment is  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  is  fitted  up  for 
winter  use.  The  fall  and  winter  is  the  time  to  gain 
health,  did  people  only  know  it.    Terms,  $6  per  week. 

Dec.  3t. 

Chicago  Water-Cure  Retreat,  cor- 
ner Indiana  and  Rush  Streets,  recently  opened  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  Patients,  by  J.  Webster, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Nov.  tf. 


New  Graefenberg  Water-Cure.— No 

Cuke,  no  Pay. — For  further  particulars,  address  R. 
Holland,  M.D.,  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y.        Dec.  tf. 


Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.— By  Edward  Acker,  M.D.?  Phillipsburgh, 
opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio  River,  Beaver 
County,  Pa.  Dec.  7t. 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No. 

22  South  Main  street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Feb.  14t  * 

Dr.  Bedortha's  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Aug.  tf. 

F.  W.  Meyer,  M.D.,  Hydropathic  £j 

Physician,  at  Col.  Hamilton's  Plantation,  Bayou  Sara 
Parish,  West  Feliciana,  La.  Jan.  tf. 
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Health  Reform  is  emphatically  the  great  de- 
mand of  the  age.  Disease  and  infirmity  hang 
like  deadly  incubuses  on  the  cause  of  human  pro- 
gress, marring  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
paralyzing  the  best  energies  of  the  human  race. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  has  undertaken  to 
educate  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  ;  and  in  fulfilling  this  great  mission,  it  has 
attained  a  circulation  and  influence  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  medical  literature.  Wherever  its 
doctrines  are  thoroughly  examined,  they  are  ap- 
proved in  principle;  wherever  they  are  intelli- 
gently tested, -they  are  adopted  in  practice. 

The  Philosophy  of  Life  will  be  unfolded  in  all 
its  physiological,  social,  mental,  and  moral  rela- 
tions. Believing  that  "sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies"  must  be  the  general  rule  in  the  communi- 
ty, instead  of  the  exception,  as  at  present,  before 
humanity  can  work  out  the  glorious  destiny  of 
which  it  is  capable,  the  natural  and  perfect  integ- 
rity of  the  whole  human  being  will  continue  to  be 
the  leading  theme  of  the  Journal. 

The  Preservation  of  Health  will  involve  a 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  air,  light,  food, 

DRINK,  BATHING,  TEMPERATURE,  EXERCISE,    CLOTHING, 

occupation,  the  fashions,  &c,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  hygienic  influence  which  concerns  the  growth 
nd  development  of  the  human  organism. 

The  True  Healing  Art,  which  may  be  resolved 
into  the  two  general  processes  of  purification  and 
invigoration,  will  be  taught  by  scientific  discus- 
sions, and  illustrated  by  examples  in  Hydropathic 


practice,  excluding  all  drug-medication,  and  all 
other  destructive  or  injurious  agents  or  processes. 

Universal  Reform. — Under  our  sub-title  of  Her- 
ald of  Reforms,  we  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  any 
scheme  which  contemplates  accomplishing  much 
or  little  for  the  improvement,  elevation,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  family. 

The  Rising  Generation  are  most  deeply  interest- 
ed in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Science  of 
Human  Life.  The  young,  the  gifted,  the  accom- 
plished, are  daily  and  hourly  cut  down  in  their 
promise,  whilst  manhood  is  blasted  in  its  prime. 
Here,  again,  ignorance  is  the  evil — knowledge  the 
remedy. 

The  Mothers  of  our  Race. — It  is  indispensable 
to  the  physiological  regeneration  of  our  race  that 
our  mothers  be  healthy  in  themselves,  and  wise  in 
the  regulation  of  the  dietetic  and  other  voluntary 
habits  of  their  children  ;  and  we  know  of  no  pub- 
lication, save  this,  which  supplies  the  needful  in- 
formation. 

A  Popular  Work. — Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  a  thoroughly 
Popular  Work,  a  work  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
organ  of  a  profession  or  sect.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
every  reader  acquainted  with  the  structure,  func- 
tions, and  relations  of  his  own  body ;  and  to  be  to 
every  one  an  unerring  guide  in  the  preservation 
of  health,  or  its  restoration.  It  will  contain  the 
principles  of  science,  and  the  facts  of  experience  ; 
the  wonderful  statistics  of  Hydropathic  Establish- 
ments, and  the  equally  astonishing  and  even  more 
convincing  records  of  Home  Practice. 


The  Past  and  Future. — Whilst  the  achievements 
of  the  Past  are  the  best  promises  for  the  Future, 
we  may  intimate  that  it  is  our  intention  to  give,  in 
our  own  works,  an  example  of  the  Progress,  Re- 
form, and  Improvement  which  we  would  promote. 
In  our  writings  and  illustrations  of  Physiology  ; 
in  our  articles  on  the  Pninciples  and  Practice  of  • 
Hydropathy  ;  in  the  promotion  of  Hygienic  Re- 
forms, and  whatever  else  belongs  to  that  complex 
thing  called  Life,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  our 
progress  correspond  with  that  of  the  Wonderful 
Age  in  which  we  live. 

Our  Circulation. — We  are  anxious  to  place  a 
copy  of  this  Journal  in  every  family  in  the  land. 
Believing  that  no  agency  can  be  more  efficient  in 
extending  Water-Cure  principles  and  reformatory 
education,  we  rely  on  the  Friends  of  our  Cause 
to  continue  their  benevolent  exertions. 

The  Journal  will  be  published  the  first  of  each 
month,  on  the  following  extremely  low 

TERMS,  IN  ADVANCE. 
Single  copy,  one  year,     -    -    -    -    One  Dollar. 
Five  copies,  one  year,     -    -    -    -    Four  Dollars. 
Ten  copies,  one  year,      ...     -    Seven  Dollars. 
Twenty  copies,  one  year,    ...    Ten  Dollars. 

Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 
FOWLERS   AND   WELLS, 
Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau-street, 

New-York. 
B3P"  The  New  Volume  commences  in  January, 
1853.     Clubs  should  be  made  up,  and  subscrip- 
tions sent  in  at  once.     Now  is  the  time ! ! 


$pni0tts  anfo  gating. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  works  we  receive.  It  looks  as 
«weet,  clean,  and  healthy,  as  though  it  had  teen  treated  by 
Us  own  favorite  system,  and  purified  from  everything  ordina- 
ry, foul,  or  offensive.— Model  American  Courier. 

"We  do  think  that  a  gushing  stream  of  fresh,  pure,  and 
sparkling  water,  running  through  all  the  old  systems,  would 
greatly  cleanse,  purify,  and  improve  them.-Green  River 
Whig. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  were  we  sick,  and  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  healing  art,  we  might 
possibly  choose  those  doctors  who  give  no  medicine.— Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  Journal  ought  to  be  published  in  every  language,  and 
read  in  every  family  in  the  world.—  Golden  Era. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  periodicals  which  grace 
our  table,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  do  without  it.— Ports- 
mouth Enquirer. 

A  work  of  great  value— ten  times  as  much  as  its  subscrip- 
tion price,  which  is  only  one  dollar  a  ,  year. — American 
Union. 


It  presents  a  splendid  appearance.  It  is  a  work  that  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  family. —  Dem.  Reflector. 

Its  contributors  are  among  the  best  medical  writers  in  this 
country. —  The  Radii. 

The  taking  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  a  money-making 
business. — Christian  Freeman. 

Full  to  the  brim,  as  usual,  with  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  people. —  Portland  Transcript. 

This  Journal  will  be  sent  at  club  prices  to  different  post- 
offices  when  desired,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  old  sub- 
scribers wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  who  reside  in  other  places. 

The  only  way  to  secure  a  complete  file  of  this  Journal,  is 
by  subscribing  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  The 
Journal  is  not  stereotyped.  Back  volumes  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. 

Clubs  may  now  be  formed  in  every  neighborhood  through- 
out our  country,  and  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  publishers, 
for  the  npw  volume  to  be  commenced  on  the  first  of  January, 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY^THREE. 


All  Letters  and  Orders  addressed  to  the  Publishers 
should  be  plainly  written,  containing  the  name  of  the  Writer, 
Post-Office,  Coi  nty  and  Statu.  This  would  prevent  mis- 
carriages, mistakes,  and  delays. 

On  the  Same  Terms.— It  will  be  the  same  to  the  Publishers 
if  twenty  copies  of  either  or  both  the  Water-Cure  Journal 
or  Phrenological  Journal  are  taken  in  one  club. 

When  Books  are  wanted  to  go  by  mail,  the  order  should 
be  written  on.  a  slip  of  paper  separate  from  that  containing 
the  names  of  subscribers. 

Money  on  all  specie-paying  Banks  maybe  remitted  in  pay- 
ment for  this  Journal.     Frifts  or  checks  preferred. 

Subscribers  can  mail  one,  two,  three,  or  more  Bank-notes 
in  a  letter,  including  stamps,  and  not  increase  the  postage. 

All  Letters  and  other  communications  should  be  post 
paid,  and  directed  to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton  Hall, 
131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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Laid  on  the  Table. — Several  valuable  articles  have  been 
"  laid  on  the  table,"  on  account  of  a  press  of  prior  claims. 
Several  articles  (not  so  valuable)  have  been  thrown  under 
the  table.  "A  Lecture  to  Young  Ladies,  on  Hygiene,"  by- 
Mrs.  J.  Pennell  Stephens,  and  "  Who  are  our  Hydropathic 
Teachers,"  by  A.  W.  S.,  M.D.,  are  accepted  and  placed  on 
file  for  our  next  number.  The  reply  of  Dr.  Cox,  of  Marietta. 
Ga.,to  some  remarks  of  our  correspondent  '-M.F.R."  was 
accidentally  omitted,  and  the  omission  discovered,  much  to 
our  regret,  too  late  to  remedy  it.  It  shall  appear  in  our 
next.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  correspondent  was 
misinformed  in  regard  to  the  alleged  'imhydropathic  prac- 
tices of  the  Dr. to  whom  he  refers. 

Among  the  Business  Notice.? — May  be  found  our  proposed 
Premium,  with  all  the  conditions.  We  hope  our  friends 
will  not  omit  to  instruct  us  how,  when  and  wliere  to  send  the 
same,  to  all  who  entitle  themselves  to  a  new  premium. 
The  postage  should  be  pre-paid,  when  sent  by  mail. 

In  Press — to  be  published  Feb.  10th., 

The  Mii.k  Trade  in  New  York  and  Vicinity,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  sale  of  Pure  and  Adulterated  Milk — the  Daily 
and  Yearly  Consumption — the  Dealers  and  Dairymen  of 
Orange  and  other  Counties — Injurious  Effects  of  impure 
Milk  on  Children — Advice  to  Country  Dairymen.  By  John 
Mullaly.  AVith  an  Introduction  by  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  New 
York  :  published  by  FOWLERS  and  WELLS,  No.  131  Nas- 
sau-st.     Price,  pre-paid  by  mail,  30;cents. 


Our  numerous  Contributors  will  answer  for  themselves.  Each 
of  them  entertains  opinions  of  hia  own.  We  do  not  endorse  all  we 
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WATER-CURE  IN  SURGERY-NO.  V. 

BROKEN  BONES. 
BY  JOEL  SHEW,  M.D. 

In  consequence  of  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents, 
the  bones  of  the  body  are  sometimes  broken  ;  fractur- 
ed, as  we  say  in  surgical  practice.  Some  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  accidents  to  which  the  human  frame 
is  liable,  are  of  this  kind.  Hence,  some  degree  of 
knowledge  concerning  fractures  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  every  one. 

A  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it  is  not  accom- 
panied with  a  wound  of  the  flesh ;  compound  when 
the  soft  parts  are  wounded  or  torn  so  that  the  broken 
bone  protrudes  ;  transverse  when  the  bone  is  broken 
square  across  ;  oblique  when  broken  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion ;  longitudinal  when  split  endwise  ;  comminuted 
when  broken  into  several  fragments  ;  and  complicated 
when  occurring  in  connection  with  the  dislocation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  joints. 

Causes. — The  exciting  cause  of  fracture  must  be 
either  mechanical  violence  or  muscular  action ;  the 
former  being  by  far  the  most  common.  The  mechan- 
ical violence  may  be  direct  or  indirect  ;  direct  when  it 
causes  a  fracture  at  the  part  to  which  it  is  actually 
applied,  as  in  a  fracture  of  the  skull  by  a  blow  from  a 
sharp  instrument,  and  indirect  when  a  force  is  applied 
to  two  parts  of  a  bone,  which  gives  way  between,  as 
in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  (collar-bone) , 
from  a  fall  or  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulder  ;  the  sternal 
or  inner  end  of  the  bone  is  impelled  by  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  the  acromial  or  outer  end  by  the  sub- 
stance that  comes  against  the  shoulder.  The  bone 
thus  acted  upon  by  two  forces  gives  way  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

Almost  any  bone,  if  preternaturally  weak,  may  be 
fractured  by  muscular  action.  This  happens  now  and 
then  to  the  humerus,  femur,  &c. ;  but  still  oftener  to 
the  olecranon  and  patella.  But  these  accidents  are 
far  less  common  than  those  of  the  former  kind. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  fracture  are  numerous. 
Original  conformation,  by  which,  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  the  bones  become  exceedingly  brittle  ; 
disease  of  the  bone,  occurring  more  particularly  in  old 
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people,  in  which  the  bone  is  absorbed  to  a  mere  shell 
filled  with  fat ;  cancer  of  the  bone;  softness  of  the  bone, 
such  as  occurs  often  in  old  age  ;  disease,  as  in  bed-rid- 
den people  ;  these  are  the  predisposing  causes  of  frac- 
ture. 

Eemark.— Few  persons  have  any  idea  that  the 
health  of  the  bones  depends  as  much  upon  good  habits 
and  good  general  management,  as  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  system.  The  osseous  structure,  it  shouldbe 
remembered,  is  formed  from  the  blood  just  as  much  as 
any  other  part  of  the  livtng  body.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
the  healthfulness  of  the  bones  depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  and  drink  taken,  and  the  habits  of  the 
individual,  just  as  the  healthfulness  of  the  fleshy  parts, 
and  even  the  blood  itself,  depends  upon  these  agencies. 
From  infancy  to  old  age,  we  are  in  no  respect  better 
rewarded  for  good  attention  to  all  dietetic  and  other 
hygienic  habits,  than  in  the  securing  of  a  firm  and 
healthful  condition  of  this  framework  of  our  bodies. 

Symptoms.— In  general,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine a  fracture.    This  is  especially  true  of  fractures 
!  of  the  leg,  thigh,  arm  and  fore-arm.    If  any  one  of 
'.  these  parts  is  broken,  particularly  if  at  some  distance 
'  from  the  end,  the  sufferer  is  incapable  of  lifting  the 
:  part,  and  if  by  aid  he  attempts  to  do  so,  there  is  ob- 
served an  unnatural  bending  and  motion  of  the  broken 
limb.    There  is  often  deformity,  such  as  bending, 
shortening,  or  twisting  of  the  injured  member.    One 
end  of  the  bone  may  also  be  found   to  move   inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  or  one  part  of  it  yielding 
when  pressed  upon.    Crepitus,  a  grating  sound,  heard 
and  felt  when  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  are  rubbed 
against  each  other,  is  also  one  of  the  most  prominent 
among  the  signs  of  fracture.    Besides  these  symptoms 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  pain,  swelling,  and  help- 
lessness of  the  injured  part. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  non-pro- 
fessional persons  will  be  able  to  understand  all  the 
detail  of  treating  fractures  ;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
are  usually  many  things  to  be  done  before  a  physician 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  well  that  the  public  be  advised 
how  to  proceed  in  accidents  of  this  kind.  Besides, atsea, 
among  the  backwoods  of  our  country,  and  in  different 
parts,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  medical  ad- 
vice at  all  in  a  case.  I  do  not,  therefore,  assume  here 
to  give  a  full  detail  of  all  the  methods  of  treating  frac- 
tures, but  only  some  general  hints  of  importance  to  all 
who  are  liable  to  have  to  do  with  this  class  of  injuries. 

If  a  person  is  fonnd  on  the  ground  speechless,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  his  bones  are 
broken,  or  if  we  know  such  to  be  the  fact,  we  must 
not  handle  him  rudely,  but  in  the  most  careful  man-  vi? 
ner.  If  we  find  that  the  thigh  or  leg  is  broken,  some  <g  \ 
means  should  at  once  be  taken  to  convey  the  patient 
to  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  treated.    A  door,  a  win- 
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Fig.  1. 
less  painful 


if 


dew-shutter,  or  two  or  three  boards  cleated  together, 
or  what  is  better,  a  Market  or  coverlet  fastened  se- 
curely to  four  poles  (see  Fig.  No.  1) 
is  to"  be  used.  Whatever  mode  is 
adopted,  it  should  be  made  as  easy 
as  possible  to  the  patient.  When 
he  is  arranged  upon  the  blanket, 
door,  or  other  article,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  the  broken  limb  close 
to  the  sound  one,  and  tie  them  both 
pretty  firmly  together  with  two  or 
three  handkerchiefs.  Bydoingtbis, 
great  support  will  be  given  to  the 
injured  limb,  and^any  movement  of 
jt  is  almost  wholly  prevented.  Af- 
ter allfcis  properly  arranged,  two  or 
more  persons  should  carry  him,  al- 
ways keeping  time  as  they  step. 
This  method  of  conveying  a  patient 
is  incomparably  better  than  by  the 
easiest  vehicle  drawn  by  horses  or 
other  animals. 

When  the  fracture  is  at  the  arm 
—above  or  below  tbe  elbow— it  is  j 
;he   patient   has  the  member   in   a  ; 
sling",  the  fore-arm  at  right  angles  with  the  upper, 
the  palm  of  the  hand  being  turned  to  the  body ;  I 
and  the  sling  should  be  wide  enough  to  reach  from 
the  fingers'  tips  to  the  elbow.    With  this  arrange- 
ment he  can  walk  if  his  house  is  not  too  far  off,  and 
walking  is  less  painful  than  to  ride  under  such  circum- 
stances, especially  if  the  roads  are  rough  and  the  car- 
riage hard.    Or  if  he  cannot  walk  conveniently,  he 
may  be  earned  as  when  the  leg  is  broken. 

If  the  skull  is  supposed  to  be  broken,  no  particular 
care  is  to  be  taken  of  the  limbs,  but  the  patient  should 
be  most  carefully  handled  in  all  other  respects. 

When  should  a  Bone  be  set.  Usually,  when  a  bone 
is  fractured,  people  think  that  everything  depends 
upon  getting  the  doctor  at  once,  that  he  may  set  the 
bone.  It  is  always  best  to  have  good  medical  advice 
as  soon  as  may  be  when  it  is  needed  ;  but  in  regard  to 
broken  bones,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  is 
generally  no  need  of  hurry,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
really  set  for  a  number  of  days— about  one  week,  say, 
after  it  is  broken.  At  first,  there  comes  on  a  good 
deal  of  pain,  swelling,  &c,  which  totally  prevent  keep- 
ing the  bone  in  its  place.  At  the  end  of  about  one 
week,  these  symptoms  abate  ;  and  then  it  is  that  na- 
ture is  ready  to  begin  that  beautiful  process  of  healing 
which  I  have  below  spoken  of.  The  practice  of  the  best 
surgeons  now-a-days,  is  to  arrange  the  broken  bone  in 
as  comfortable  a  position  as  may  be,  applying  cooling 
applications,  and  using,. perhaps,  a  single  splint  light- 
ly bound  on  (which  can  be  taken  off  at  pleasure)  to 
keep  the  limb  a  little  steady,  attending  to  constitu- 
tional symptoms  as  they  may  arise,  and  after  the 
swelling  has  subsided,  then  set  at  work  with  splints, 
etc.,  to  keep  the  bone  in  its  exact  place  until  it  has 
sufficiently  united  to  sustain  itself.  I  repeat,  then,  get 
a  good  doctor  as  soon  as  you  can,  when  you  need  him  ; 
but  don't  run  yourself  or  neighbors  out  of  breath  to  get 
the  bone  set. 

The  process  of  healing  a  broken  bone  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  can  be  conceived  of.  It  happens 
in  this  wise  :  After  the  fracture  of  an  ordinary  bone, 
a  quantity  of  lymph  collects  among  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  broken  part.  This  in  two  or  three  weeks 
becomes  converted  into  what  surgeons  call  a  provis- 
ional callus,  which  completely  surrounds  the  broken 
part  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  bone,  above  and  below 
it,  thus  keeping  the  broken  ends  in  their  proper 
place.  In  two  or  three  weeks  more — the  time  varying 
according  to  the  age,  health,  and  ether  circumstances 
of  the  individual— the  callus  ossifies,  i.e.,  becomes 
bone.  But  it  is  not  until  some  months  have  elapsed, 
that  the  ends  of  the  bone  become  really  united.  In  a 
half  year,  less  or  more,  the  ossific  union  becomes  com- 


plete, after  which  Hie  pi  ivisicnal  callus  is  absoibed  or 
taken  away.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  some  suppose, that 
a  broken  bone[becomes  stronger  than  it  was  originally. 
Such  is  never  the  case. 


the  different  sides  of  the  limb.    These  are  kept  in 
place  by  a  bandage,  or  what  is  cooler,  tapes  or  straps. 


Fig.  9.  I 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle,  or  Collar-Bone. —  > 
This  most  frequently  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of  the  { 
bone.  (See  Fig.  2.)  It  is  usually  an  oblique  fracture,  ; 
and  may,  if  tbe  patient  is  Dot  very  fat,  easily  be  de-  i 
tected  by  passing  the  finger  along  the  bone.  The  pa-  J 
tient  is  unable  to  lift  the  arm  of  the  side  affected,  and  ; 
supports  it  with  the  other  hand  at  the  elbow.  The  ' 
shoulder  sinks  downwards ,  forwards ,  and  inwards,  in  ; 
consequence  of  the  fractured'ends  of  the  bone  sliding 
past  each  other. 

This  is  one'of  those  kinds  of  fractures  which  any  one 
of  ordinary  mechanical  ingenuity  can  manage  readily 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  a  pad  about  twice  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist,  and  about  twice  as  long  as  large,  is  to 
be  placed  high  up  in  the  arm-pit,  and  retained  by  a 
tape  passing  from  each  end  of  the  pad  over  the  neck, 
at  which  place  there  must  be  a  cushion  to  prevent 
galling.  Secondly,  a  firm  bandage  is  to  be  passed  two 
or  three  times  round  the  body  and  the  arm  of  the  af- 
fected side,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  to  keep  the  arm 
close  to  the  body,  which  causes  the  bone  of  the  arm  to 
act  over  the  pad  as  a  lever  in  keeping  it  in  its  proper 

place.  The  elbow 
is  then  placed  in  a 
firm  sling,  which  is 
made  to  hold  the 
arm  well  upwards. 
(See  Fig.  No.  3.) 
The  effects  of  these 
appliances,  when 
properly  made  and 
kept  in  their  place, 
is  to  bringthe  shoul- 
der upwards,  back- 
wards, and  out- 
wards, which  brings 
and  maintains  the 
bone  in  its  normal 
Fig.  3.  position.    The  clav- 

icle, unlike  most  bones,  should  be  fully  set  at  the  very 
first,  and  the  apparatus  should  be  kept  on  constantly  ; 
otherwise,  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  will  lap  over 
each  other,  causing  a  drooping  of  the  shoulder,  for 
which  deformity  there  would  be  no  remedy.  It  is 
necessary  to  wear  the  appliances  four  or  five  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  Upper  Arm,  or  Humerus. — This 
injury  is  known  by  the  limb  being  bent,  shortened, 
and  helpless,  and  by  the  crepitus  which  is  easily  felt. 
In  treating  it,  four  splints  about  three  finger  breadths' 
wide,  with  pads,  are  necessary.  The  pads  should  be 
a  little  wider  and  longer  than  the  splints,  so  that  they 
may  extend  over  the  end  to  be  tacked  fast.  After  the 
first  swelling  has  passed  off,  the  fracture  is  reduced  by 
drawing  the  elbow  downwards  while  the  shoulder  is 
supported.  After  this,  the  whole  limb  is  to  be  rather 
loosely  bandaged ;  a  padded  splint,  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  knuckle  of  the  elbow,  is 
then  applied,  together  with  the  three  other  splints  on 


Fig.  4. 

(See  Fig.  No.  4.)  It  is  important,  also,  to  keep  the 
elbow  close  to  the'body,  and  the  hand  in  a  sling.  The 
apparatus  must  be  continued  four  or  five  weeks. 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 

Fractures  of  the  Forearm,  Badius  and  Ulna. — 
If  both  bones  are  broken,  (See  Fig.  5,)  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  this  fracture  ;  but  if  only  the  radius  is  bro- 
ken, (See  Fig.  6,)  or  the  ulna,  (See  Fig.  7,)  it  is  not 
so  readily  determined.  The  fracture  is  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  upper  arm.  If 
one  bone  only  is  broken ,  the  other  helps  to  keep  it  in 
place.    If  both  are  fractured,  two  splints  are  in  gene- 


Fig.  8. 
ral  sufficient,  extending  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
to  the  elbow,  (See  Fig.  No.  8.)  But  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  three  or  four  splints  are  to  be  used.  The 
whole  are  to  be  firmly  secured,  and  the  forearm  should 
be  kept  in  a  wide  sling. 

Fractured  Thigh-Bone,  or  Femur.— If  the  thigh- 
bone is  broken  at  some  little  distance  from  either  end, 
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the  difficulty  is  known  by  the  unnatural  bending  of 
the  part,  and  by  the  person  being  unable  to  lift  the 
limb.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  a  more  serious  accident 
than  either  of  the  others  mentioned,  but  is  not  more 
difficult,  on  the  whole,  to  treat.  It  may  even  be  man- 
aged without  splints,  as  follows  : 
The  patient  is  placed  upon  a  hard  bed,  which  should 
rest  upon  boards  laid  across  the 
bedstead.  The  broken  limb  is 
then  extended,  and  a  pad  is  placed 
between  both  the  knees  and  ankles, 
after  which  the  limbs  are  bound 
tenderly,  but  firmly  together,  the 
knee  of  the  well  limb  being  a  little 
uppermost  to  prevent  the  broken 
one  drawing  up,  as  it  tends  to  do. 
(See  Fig.  No.  9.)  The  patient 
must  be  kept  in  this  position  long 
enough  to  allow  the  bone  to  heal, 
which  will  require  about  one 
month. 

Another  method  is  to  use  a  sin- 
gle splint,  half  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness,  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  arm-pit  to  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
splint  is  measured  upon  the  sound 
limb,  and  a  hole  must  be  cut  in  it 
to  give  room  for  the  outside  of  the 
ankle.  The  patient  lies  upon  a 
bed  as  before,  the  limb  having 
been  previously  bandaged,  and 
Fig.  9.  then  the  broken  limb  is  to  be  drawn 

down  and  made  to  correspond  to  the  sound"  one.    A 
roller  is  then  applied  from  one  end  of  the  limb  to  the 
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m        Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

other,  as  also  two  or  three  times  about  the  trunk,  to 
keep  everything  in  its  proper  place.  (See  Fig.  No.  10.) 
Some  persons,  however,  cannot  endure  this  straight 
position.    Abetter  method  is  the  following: 

Two  pieces  of  hinged  boards,  of  the  right  length, 
are  made  to  form  upon  another  board  a  double  inclin- 
ed plane.  (See  Fig.  No.  11.)  Over  this,  the  limbs 
are  to  rest.  Some  pegs  are  also  inserted  into  the 
boards  at  each  side  of  the  limb  to  keep  it  in  place. 

)&&- 


j  The  broken  thigh  is  brought  close  to  the  sound  one, 

<  and  the  knees  and  ankles  are  tied  together  with  hand- 
kerchiefs.   Pads  are  used  between  the  joints  and  upon 

j  the  boards,  according  to  the  patient's  feelings  of  eom- 
|  fort.    Short  splints  are  then  used  upon  the  thigh,  ac- 

<  cording  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.    These  appli- 
'/  ances  must  be  used  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 

Fractures  op  the  Leg— Tibia  and  Fibula. — When 
both  of  these  bones  become  broken,  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  distinguish  it ;  if  the  small  one  only  is  fractured, 
it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  ascertain  it ;  but  it  is  not  of 
great  consequence  to  do  so,  for  if  the  patient  only  re- 
mains quiet,  as,  indeed,  he  will  be  pretty  certain  of 
doing,  because  of  the  pain  he  will  suffer  in  attempting 
to  move  about,  the  healing  will  go  on  very  well  in  con " 
sequence  of  the  shin-bone  acting  as  a  splint  to  keep 
the  small  bone  in  its  place. 

If  both  bones  become 
fractured,  the  case  is 
different.  After  the 
swelling  has  gone  down 
sufficiently,  the  leg 
may  be  bandaged  firmly, 
so  as  to  keep  the  bones 
in  place  while  the  heal- 
ing goes  on.  A  prefera- 
ble mode,  however,  is  to 
use  two  splints  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the 
limb,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  knee 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
These  are  arranged  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the 
knee  is  to  be  kept  some- 
what bent,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  cut.  (See 
Fig.  No.  12.) 

Patella. — This  accident 
may  happen  from  a  log  falling  upon  the  part,  but 
oftener  by  a  person  having  the  knee  much  bent  under 
him,  and  being  in  danger  of  falling,  he  tries  to  save 
himself  by  throwing  the  body  forwards. 

In  order  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  broken  bone  ta  - 

gether,  the  limb  must 
be  kept  constantly  as 
straight    as    possible. 
If  the    parts    can   be 
kept  in  complete  ap- 
position, the  union  is 
much  more  apt  to  be 
bony  ;  if  they  are  not, 
a    ligamentous    union 
only  will  be    formed. 
After  the  swelling  has 
subsided,  which  is  oft- 
en very  great,  a  couple 
of    straps,   rollers,  or 
handkerchiefs,  are  put 
about,  one  just  above 
and  the  other  just  be- 
low the  knee-cap,  and 
these  are  made  to  come 
somewhat   nearer    to- 
gether by  tapes  from 
one  to  the  other   on 
each  side  of  the  knee. 
In  this  way  the  broken 
parts  of  the  bone  are 
kept  in  close  contact 
with  each  other.    This 
being  done,  the  patient 
is  to  be  "  tied  neck  and 
heel  together,"  and  he 
must  maintain  the  po- 
sition as  well  as  he  can 


for  about   one  month,   (See 


must  not  begin  to  make  much  motion  with  the  limb 
short  of  about  six  weeks.  If  everything  has  been 
well  managed,  he  will  gradually  regain  the  use  of  his 
limb. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  generally,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  affected  part  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  may  be,  and  free  from  the  weight  of  bed-clothing 
and  other  articles.    In  order  to  carry  out  these  objects, 


F     .12. 
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Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 

what  is  termed  a  cradle  may  be  used.  It  consists 
of  some  bent  iron  wires  passed  through  three  wooden 
strips,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  (See  Fig.  No. 
14.)  Or  one  may  be  made  by  nailing  two  or  three 
pieces  of  common  hoops  to 
two  strips  of  wood,  as  in 
Fig.  No.  15.  An  ingenious 
person  can  easily  make 
some  contrivance  of  this 
kind  in  several  ways.  The 
cradle,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an 
admirable  contrivance  for 
Fig.  15.  keeping  the  bed-clothing  off 

from  a  fractured  or  wounded  part. 

Compound  Fractures— those  when  the  soft  parts 
are  wounded  in  addition  to  the  injury  of  the  bone- 
are  often  Tery  formidable  accidents.  It  is  advisable, 
in  these  cases,  to  make  the  fracture  a  simple  one  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  healing  the  wound.  Here,  again, 
as  in  all  other  wounds,  the  great  superiority  of  the 
water-dressing  over  all  others  is  clearly  shown.  It  not 
only  heals  the  part  sooner  than  any  other  application 
can,  but  assuages  the  pain  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  perfect  safeguard 
against  that  dreadful  disease,  tetanus,  which  is  so 
often  caused  by  a  wound . 

So,  too,  in  causing  a  bone  to  unite  the  more  quickly 
and  firmly,  water  should  be  freely  used  upon  the  part, 
whenever  this  is  at  all  practicable.  True  we  cannot 
in  all  cases  remove  the  splints,  &c,  to  enable  us  to 
bathe  the  limb  often,  but  in  many  instances  this  can 
be  done.  After  the  bone  is  once  healed,  showering, 
ablutions,  &c,  will  aid  materially  in  restoring  the  lost 
energies  of  the  part. 

I  conclude  this  article  by  relating  an  anecdote  which 
used  to  be  given  by  Hunter  in  his  lectures,  which 
proves  admirably  how  well  Nature  is  calculated  to  act 
for  herself,  even  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 

A  madman  at  Edinburgh,  being  sometimes  sensible, 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  walking  in  the  garden  of 
the  madhouse  with  a  keeper.    He  one  day  attempted 
making  his  escape  whilst  the  keeper  was  at  a  little 
distance,  and  going  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  was 
but  a  little  height  from  the  ground  on  the  side  next 
the  garden,  jumped  down  on  the  other,  where  the 
"■round  being  much  lower,  his  fall  occasioned  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg.    He  was  carried  to  the  in- 
firmary, the  fracture  reduced,  and  secured  by  the 
eighteen-tailed  bandage  and  splints.    He  was  very 
unruly  all  the  time  the  surgeons  were  engaged  in  set- 
;  ting  the  limb  ;  but  as  he  seemed  pacified  afterwards, 
;  they  left  him,  hoping  he  might  get  some  sleep.    As 
|  soon  as  they  had  withdrawn,  he  very  carefully  took  off 
!  the  splints,  bandages,  &c,  and  placed  them  in  the 
I  same  manner  on  the  sound  leg.    Then  tearing  a  hole 
[  in  the  tick  of  the  bed,  he  thrust  the  fractured  leg 
;  among  the  feathers.    When  the  surgeons  came  next 
l  day  and  took  off  the  bandage,  they  were  surprised  at 
-  not  finding  any  fracture.    The  physician  who  was 
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present,  as  in  those  days  it  was  customary  for  the  phj- 
sician  and  surgeon  to  visit  together,  asked  the  surgeon 
how  this  had  happened.  The  surgeon  replied  he  could 
not  tell ;  he  was  certain  there  was  a  fracture  the  day 
before.  At  this  the  madman  was  very  angry  :  "  Pret- 
ty fellows,"  he  said,  "not  know  when  a  leg  was 
broken  ;  but  to  bind  up  a  sound  leg  for  a  broken  one  !" 
The  doctors  then  insisted  on  seeing  the  other  leg, 
which  the  patient  said  was  very  well,  and  pulling  it 
out  from  the  bed,  shook  it  at  them,  saying,  "  See,  this 
is  a  sound  leg."  Upon  examination,  they  found  that 
the  feathers  had  become  so  clogged  to  it  by  the  blood, 
as  to  keep  the  broken  bone  in  place,  and  admit  of  his 
stirring  his  limb  about.  As  the  tension  seemed  in  no- 
wise increased,  they  thought  it  best  to  humor  him, 
and  let  the  leg  remain  as  it  was  ;  besides,  he  would 
probably  undo  all  their  work.  So  to  please  him,  they 
bound  up  the  well  limb,  leaving  the  other  to  itself,  and 
it  did  perfectly  well,  the  feathers  not  falling  off  before 
the  bone  was  healed. 


APHTHA,   OR   THRUSH. 

BY  ROLAND  S.  HOUGHTON,  M.D. 

Aphtha,  or  Thrush,  is  a  disease  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  to  which  infants  and  children  are  especially 
liable.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  occur  in  the  course  of 
other  diseases  in  adult  age  ;  and  is  then  of  some  im- 
portance as  a  guide  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  original  disorder,  as  well  as  in 
determining  upon  a  plan  of  treatment.  The  most  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  the  thrush  are  as  follows:  Upon 
examining  the  tongue  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  we  find  a  number  of 
small,  irregular,  but  usually  round,  white  specks,  or 
patches,  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
thickly  spread  throughout  its  whole  extent  —  the 
eheeks,  the  angles  of  the  lips,  the  palate,  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  the  tonsils  and  the  pharynx.  They 
look  like  little  drops  of  tallow,  or  morsels  of  curd, 
sprinkled  over  those  parts;  they  project  a  little  above 
the  surrounding  surface;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  mostly 
formed  by  elevated  portions  of  the  mucous  epidermis 
(or  scarf-skin)  covering  a  small  quantity  of  a  serous 
or  gelatinous  fluid,  which  separates  the  scarf-skin  from 
the  true  skin  lying  underneath.  These  portions  of  the 
scarf-skin  detach  themselves  and  fall  off,  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  reddish,  raw-looking  surface,  or  some- 
times a  foul  and  ash-colored  spot:  and  successive  crops 
of  these  specks  or  patches  are  apt  to  be  formed.  The 
other  symptoms  which  attend  the  thrush  are  drowsi- 
ness, sickness,  constipation,  (and  sometimes  diarrhoea), 
and  more  or  less  feverishness.  The  complaint  some- 
times appears  to  be  the  result  of  improper  diet ;  at 
others,  of  obstructed  cutaneous  perspiration,  bad  hy- 
gienic agencies,  etc., etc.  Its  general  duration  is  eight 
or  ten  days.  It  is  not  attended  with  much  danger,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  when  the  surface  is  left  brown  or 
bluish  after  the  loosening  and  separation  of  the  crusts. 
In  such  cases,  the  local  affection  is  apt  to  run  into  a 
bad  kind  of  gangrenous  ulceration,  and  the  discharge 
from  the  bowels  become  slimy  and  shreddy, 

"  Aphtha  occurring  in  adults,  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases,  are  often  the  harbingers  of  dissolution.  They 
denote  considerable  debility ;  and  they  point  out  the 
propriety  of  sustaining  the  patient's  strength  by  bark, 
wine,  and  nourishing  food.  It  is  remarkable  how 
treatment  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  tell.  I  had  a 
patient,  last  summer,  who  lived  for  some  months,  and 
in  tolerable  comfort,  after  a  second  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. Every  now  and  then  he  would  have  a  crop  of 
aphtha  appear,  which  was  always  an  admonition  to  us 
that  he  not  only  would  bear,  but  that  he  required  some 
tonic.  A  more  generous  diet,  with  bark,  would  dissi- 
pate them  in  a  day  or  two." — ( Watson.) 

A  tonic  course  of  treatment  is  also  indicated  when 


ajMhee  occur  at  the  decline  of  remittent  fever,  maras- 
mus and  pulmonary  consumption. 

Muguet.—  The  troublesome  affection  which  the 
French  writers  call  muguet,  is  a  species  of  thrush,  very 
different  from  the  aphtha  which  occurs  in  the  adult  as 
well  as  in  the  infant.  Muguet  is  a  disease  of  the  mouth, 
occurring  in  infants  during  the  period  of  suckling,  in 
which  the  tongue  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  are  covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with 
minute  portions  of  a  white  matter  resembling  curd.  It 
appears  to  depend  upon  an  erythematic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  in  which  an 
altered  secretion,  in  the  form  of  small,  and  curd-like 
particles,  or  flocculi,  or  of  large  patches  of  seeiaingly- 
membranous  matter,  takes  place  upon  the  surface  of  the 
inflamed  membrane.  [  True  aphtha,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  found  on  the  true  skin,  beneath  the  outer  cuticle; 
while  muguet  is  seated  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
epidermis.]  In  mild  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  quickly  disappears;  the  particles  of  curdy  mat- 
ter becoming  detached,  fall  off  and  leave  the  membrane 
beneath  of  a  smooth  and  healthy  appearance.  In  other 
cases,  the  inflammation  continues  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  with  little  abatement :  the  spots  of  curd-like 
matter  increase  in  number,  and,  occasionally,  form  by 
their  union  large  patches,  often  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. These  patches  sooner  or  later  become  detached 
and  fall  off,  and  their  place  is  quickly  supplied  by  a 
new  exudation  ;  this  separation  and  renewal  of  the 
patches  continuing  as  long  as  the  inflammation  lasts. 
In  some  instances,  the  patches  upon  the  tongue,  lips 
and  cheeks,  coalesce,  and  the  whole  of  these  parts  be- 
come coated  with  a  whitish,  granulated  crust,  which 
not  unfrequently  extends  into  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and 
occasionally  into  the  larynx.  In  situations  where  a 
number  of  children  are  crowded  together,  in  ill-venti- 
lated apartments,  the  patches  of  exudation  often  ac- 
quire a  dark  color  ;  the  breath  of  the  infant  becomes 
fetid ;  the  sub-maxillary  glands  enlarged  and  painful ; 
the  face  swollen,  and  of  a  dusky  red  hue  ;  the  lips  and 
gums  become  tumid,  and  bleed  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  while  a  fetid,  sanious  saliva  flows  constantly 
from  the  mouth.  Diarrhoea  often  attends — the  dis- 
charges being  dark-colored  and  highly  offensive.  The 
disease,  in  its  milder  forms, is  rather  troublesome  than 
dangerous,  and  it  may  be  removed  very  speedily  by  an 
appropriate  treatment;  but  when  it  is  attended  by  the 
symptoms  last  described,  it  is  very  apt  to  terminate 
fatally — death  being  occasionally  preceded  Joy  a  deep 
comatose  condition. —  (Condie.) 

Medical  writers  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  morbid  exudation  beyond  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  severe  cases,  it  has  been 
found  in  the  oesophagus,  as  far  down  as  its  cardiac 
orifice;  but  while  some  assert,  with  Billard,  that  it  has 
been  observed  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  others  maintain  with  Veron  that  it 
has  never  been  met  with  beyond  the  oesophagus.  Of 
our  own  writers,  Dewees,  Eberle,  Condie,  and  others, 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 

True  Aphtlw. — We  are  to  recollect  that  the  disease 
just  described  (muguet)  is  the  result  of  an  erythematic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  : 
true  aphtha,  however,  is  produced  by  a,follicidar  inflam- 
mation of  the  same  membrane  ; — the  former  is  super- 
ficial, while  the  latter  is  more  deeply  seated.  It  is 
more  commonly  observed  about  the  period  of  teething 
than  at  an  earlier  age  ;  and  it  is  particularly  liable  to 
occur  in  children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  or  in 
whom  nutrition  has  been  rendered  imperfect  by  im- 
proper food,  a  damp  and  cold  or  impure  and  stagnant 
atmosphere,  exclusion  from  light,  and  neglect  of  clean- 
liness. It  is  also  of  very  common  occurrence  durin°- 
most  of  the  chronic  affections,  especially  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  persons  of  all  ages. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  becomes  increased  in  redness  ; 
and  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  on 


the  sides  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  occa- 
sionally over  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  palate,  there 
soon  appear  a  number  of  distinct  white  specks,  which 
upon  examination  are  found  to  be  small,  transparent 
vesicles,  of  a  grayish  or  whitish  color,  each  being  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  a  raised,  hard  ring  of  a  red  color 
more  or  less  decided.  These  vesicles  often  occur  in 
groups,  or  they  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  extending,  in 
some  cases,  into  the  oesophagus,  and  throughout  the 
alimentary  canal;  while  in  other  cases  they  penetrate 
into  the  pharynx,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  into 
the  larynx  and  even  the  trachea.  The  follicular  in- 
flammation will  often  continue  for  some  time,  as  just 
described,  without  making  any  further  progress,  and 
it  may  often  be  arrested  before  ulceration  ensues. 
Usually,  however,  the  vesicles  enlarge  in  size,  rupture 
and  give  discharge  to  a  whitish  matter  ;  a  superficial 
ulcer  now  occurs,  with  slightly  elevated  edges,  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  inflammation.  These  ulcers 
often  secrete  a  white,  curdy  matter,  which  adheres,  at 
first,  to  their  surface,  but  becomes  subsequently  de- 
tached, and  is  either  swallowed  or  ejected  with  the 
saliva.  It  is  often  succeeded  by  a  new  exudation  of  a 
similar  matter,  and  thus,  in  protracted  cases,  the 
crusts  of  curdy  matter  are  repeatedly  detached  and 
renewed;  or  only  a  portion  of  the  crusts  are  detached, 
while  the  general  layer  of  curdy  matter  remains  ad- 
herent—often for  weeks.  When  the  aphthous  ulcer- 
ations are  numerous,  and  in  close  contact,  this  curd- 
like exudation  may  spread  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
form  a  layer,  often  of  considerable  thickness  and  ex- 
tent. Occasionally,  the  exudation  from  the  ulcers  is 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  blood  ;  it  then  forms 
dark-colored  crusts,  which  have  not  unfrequently  been 
mistaken  for  gangrenous  sloughs.  Upon  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation,  the  ulcerated  follicles 
readily  cicatrize,  or  heal  over,  without  leaving  any 
permanent  scar. 

Occasionally,  particularly  in  children  of  debilitated 
habits,  and  who  are  deprived  of  proper  hygienic  influ- 
ences, the  aphthous  ulcerations  become  gangrenous, 
their  edges  shrink  and  assume  a  ragged,  flabby  ap- 
pearance ;  a  brownish  slough  forms  in  their  centre, 
which,  on  separating,  leaves  a  granulating  surface  of 
a  vermilion  hue  ;  or,  in  place  of  a  slough,  the  ulcers 
become  covered  with  a  brown,  creamy  fluid,  that  ex- 
hales a  very  decided  gangrenous  odor.  The  parts  sur- 
rounding the  ulcers  become  tumid,  soft,  and  of  a  violet 
hue.  From  the  half-open  mouth  of  the  child  is  dis- 
charged a  ropy,  often  fetid,  saliva.  The  countenance 
becomes  pale  and  puffy ;  the  pulse  feeble  ;  and  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  pallid,  and  deficient  in  sen- 
sibility:—repeated  vomiting,  profuse  diarrhoea,  and 
a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen  generally  oc- 
cur ;  and  occasionally,  hiccup  with  frequent  eructa- 
tions, and  the  patient  finally  dies, — according  to  Bil- 
lard, without  febrile  reaction  or  cerebral  excitement. — 
(  Condie.) 

Treatment. — In  almost  all  cases  of  muguet  and 
aphtha,  there  will  be  so  many  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
acidity  of  the  stomach  and  constipation  to  overcome, 
that  emetics  and  enemata  will  be  found  indispensable. 
Both  should  be  thoroughly  and  perseveringly  admin- 
istered in  order  to  be  of  any  benefit.  Tepid  half -baths, 
wet  bandages  around  the  throat  and  the  stomach,  and 
cold-water  gargles  should  also  be  employed  from  the 
start ;  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
disorder  from  progressing  to  the  ulcerative  stage  here- 
tofore described.  Should  the  disease  occur  to  a»  infant 
fed  by  the  spoon,  and  a  healthy  wet-nurse  can  be  con- 
veniently procured  whose  milk  corresponds  in  age  to 
that  of  the  child,  suckling  should  be  had  recourse 
to : — otherwise,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  should  be 
prescribed  for  food — since  farinaceous  decoctions  con- 
tain gluten  and  saccharine  matter,  which  are  nearly 
the  same  elements  as  those  found  in  the  milk,  with  the 
exception  of  oil.     Should  the  attack  be  severe,  and 
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the  infant  continue  in  a  state  of  emaciation,  indicating 
defective  absorption  and  nutrition,  injections  to  the 
bowels  must  be  regularly  administered — three  or  four 
times  daily — for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  morbid 
secretions  which  obstruct  the  mouths  of  the  lacteal 
absorbents.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  di- 
arrhoea from  the  outset,  it  must  be  counteracted  by  in- 
jections of  cool  water,  wet  bandages  around  the  abdo- 
men, etc.,  etc.  Special  emergencies  require,  of  course, 
the  close  attention  of  a  medical  man  ;  and,  in  all.  cases, 
defective  hygienic  conditions  must  be  promptly  cor- 
rected, in  accordance  with  those  principles  of  which 
this  Journal  has  been  the  exponent  from  its  earliest 
date. 


HINTS  TO  WOMEN. -NO.  II. 

BY  MRS.  R.  B.  GLEASON. 

We  must  take  good  care  of  the  old  ladies,  for  we 
shall  never  have  any  more,  said  a  shrewd  physician 
of  ray  acquaintance. 

Within  the  last  century,  the  genial  rays  of  science 
and  religion,  have  shone  more  and  more  on  woman's 
pathway ;  and  before  their  rising  light,  length  and 
strength  of  days  have  fled  "  like  the  morning  cloud  and 
early  dew." 

When  the  notion  was,  that  all  the  knowledge  of 
geography  she  needed,  was  to  know  the  rooms  in  her 
house ;  and  of  chemistry,  to  be  able  to  cook  well  a  meal 
of  victuals;  when  plain  fare,  and  unremitting  toil, 
were  hers ;  then  we  had  blooming  wives,  healthy 
mothers,  and  thriving  children. 

Now,  with  less  labor,  less  anxious  concern  for  daily 
sustenance,  and  more  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  the 
rose-tint  has  faded  from  her  cheek,  save  where  an  arti- 
ficial bloom  has  been  imparted  by  the  aid  of  rouge  and 
carmine— the  clear  complexion  has  grown  sallow,  and 
must  now  be  whitened  or  whitewashed  with  foreign 
powder,  and  the  temporary  stimulus  of  tea,  coffee, 
tonic-bitters,  and  bitter  tonics,  together  with-plasters , 
bi-aces,  and  supporters,  furnish  a  poor  substitute  for 
her  former  native  strength. 

To  my  mind,  the  solution  of  this  strange  enigma  is 
this  :  We  are  in  the  transition  stage  from  the  reign  of 
nature  to  that  of  art. 

The  promptings  of  instinct  guide  the  Indian  women; 
and  thus  were  the  mothers  of  the  last  century  guided 
in  the  care  of  themselves  and  in  the  rearing  of  their 
offspring.  Now,  amid  the  confusion  and  clamor  which 
the  new  rules  of  civilization,  fashion,  and  gentility 
impose,  the  voice  of  unerring  instinct  is  unheeded. 
With  all  our  science,  enlightened  intelligence,  and  re- 
finement, we  have  not  arrived,  in  our  physical  habits, 
to  the  correctness  cf  unfailing  instinct.  An  ignorant 
mother,  in  the  state  of  nature,  will  geneially  bestow 
on  her  child  a  good  constitution  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  elegancies  of  civilization  supercede  the  simpli- 
city of  nature,  just  in  that  proportion  do  we  need  the 
light  of  science  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  so-called 
refinement. 

Now,  ivc,  as  a  people,  have  passed  the  period  of 
"  happy  ignorance,"  and  are  at  that  point  where 
neither  nature,  nor  enlightened  reason,  guide  us  in  < 
our  habits  he^lthwise  ;  hence,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
men,  we  have  sickly,  early-fading  women,  and  puny, 
peevish  children. 

The  prevailing  inquiry,  in  reference  to  rules  of  diet, 
dress,  exercise  and  equipage,  has  been,  not  what  is 
healthful,  but  what  is  fashionable.  When  the  table 
is  spread  the  query  is,  not  what  will  digest  well  in 
the  stomach,  but  what  will  please  the  palate.  When 
a  garment  is  to  be  made,  the  question  which  arises  has 
reference  to  the  present  style,  and  not  to  comfort  or. 
convenience.  For  employment  we  seek  to  do  that 
which  is  considered  genteel,  often  to  the  neglect  of  that 


j  which  would  be  invigorating  to  ourselves  or  make  us 
I  useful  to  others.  Some  of  our  young  ladies  with  a 
;  "  finished  education,"  pride  themselves  on  their  in- 
:  ability  to  perform  any  useful  labor. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  most  of  the  reliable  femi- 
nine bone,  muscle,  and  sinew,  in  our  cities  and  larger 
towns,  is  to  be  found  among  the  more  gross  foreign 
population.  Much  as  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  supe- 
riority, lightly  as  we  estimate  their  strength,  we  are 
many  of  us  literally  their  dependants.  Nature  and 
revelation  teach  the  great  doctrine  of  universal  broth- 
erhood ;  yea,  and  of  sisterhood  too.  This  much-de- 
spised class  are,  in  a  great  degree,  what  circumstances 
have  made  them,  and  we  should  not  only  deal  with 
them  kindly,  but  also  learn  from  them  the  worth  of 
muscular  power,  and  how  it  may  be  retained  or  re- 
gained. 

In  their  native  homes  in  the  old  world,  where,  on 
the  "  lower  class,"  the  iron  hand  of  both  poverty  and 
oppression  rests  heavily,  how  could  they  rise  in  intel- 
ligence and  refinement.  Their  legacy  is  large  bones 
and  strong  sinews,  which  when  imported  to  this  coun- 
try of  weak  women,  should  be  considered  a  rich  en- 
dowment, and  would  be  if  combined  with  sufficient 
refinement  and  mental  and  moral  power  to  ensure 
respect. 

Here,  under  our  free  institutions,  with  the  abundant 
facilities  for  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  culture, 
proffered  us  on  every  hand,  our  girls  have  a  most  piti- 
fully one-sided  education.  Little  care  is  bestowed  to 
ensure  strength  of  body,  the  great  effort  being  to  im- 
part refinement  of  mind  and  manners. 

If  we  could  have  well-disciplined  minds,  and  rightly- 
developed  hearts  combined  with  strong  hands,  how 
much  more  efficient  would  be  the  plans  and  labors  of 
the  wise  and  good.  "Many  of  our  best-educated  wo- 
men lack  the  physical  power  to  make  the.  healthful, 
indelible  impression  on  the  world  which  they  would 
otherwise  effect. 

They  are  like  a  ship  at  sea,  with  a  valuable  cargo  on 
board,  but  without  strength  to  resist  winds  and  waves, 
and  bring  their  treasures  safely  into  port.  So  our  most 
promising  wives  sink  under  the  cares  and  labors  which 
maternity  brings,  and  the  grave  covers  them  while 
they  are,  or  should  be,  in  the  bloom  of  womanhood  ; 
or  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  extinguish  the  light  and 
life  of  the  spirit,  so  that  they  are  measurably  dead 
while  they  yet  live. 

How  many  a  blooming  bride  at  twenty ,  with  face  bright 
as  a  May  morning,  temper  sweet  as  a  rose-bud  in  June, 
and  heart  happy  with  fond  hopes  for  long  years  to 
come, finds  herself  at  thirty  wrinkled  and  care-worn,  un- 
reasonable as  a  wife,  irritable  as  a  mother,  and  almost 
useless  as  a  citizen.  And  why  ?  because  she  aches  here , 
is  in  pain  there,  and,  in  short,  "  feels  weak  and  bad  all 
over." 

As  the  first  means  of  preventing  the  premature  de- 
cay of  our  sex,  let  our  girls  have  a  good  physical  train- 
ing, and  a  good  physiological  education.  Whether  a 
woman  know  anything  of  the  piano  or  guitar  or  not, 
let  her  be  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  that  harp  of 
thousand  strings,  which,  in  these  days  of  physical  de- 
generacy, does  not  maintain  its  harmony  as  in  the 
days  of  Watts,  who  expressed  his  wonder  that  it  should 
keep  in  time  so  long. 

Such  an  acquisition,  though  considered  less  orna- 
mental, would  be  in  truth  of  greater  personal  and 
family  utility  than  that  of  any  other. 

It  is  true  some  say  that  we,  the  weaker  sex,  are  so 
impressible,  so  excitable,  so  imaginative,  that  the  less 
we  know  of  medical  matters  the  better,  being  prone  to 
think  we  have  every  disease  the  symptoms  of  which 
we  here  describe.  In  proof  of  this,  they  urge  the 
fact  that  many  a  woman  in  tolerable  health  has  been 
made  to  think  herself  sick  by  listening  to  a  lecture,  or 
reading  a  pamphlet,  coming  from  some  self-interested 
vender  of  traps  and  drugs.  No  doubt  many  a  woman 
has  dosed  herself  with  syrups,  loaded  herself  with 


plasters,  braces,  and  supporters,  because  her  medical 
adviser  was  more  interested  for  the  improvement  of 
his  own  purse  than  of  his  patient's  health.  Instances 
like  these  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  occasional  truth 
of  the  saying,  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  and  argues  the  need  of  woman  having  mare, 
rather  than  less,  medical  knowledge,  thaj;  she  may  not 
fall  a  prey  to  those  who  "go  to  and  fro"  seeking 
whom  they  may— doctor,  irrespective  of  their  need  of 
being  doctored. 

Another  class  fear  or  fancy  that  minute  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  will  serve  to  render  fem- 
inine feelings  obtuse,  gross  and  vulgar.  Then  are  wo- 
man's peculiar  virtues,  and  most  pleasing  attractions, 
"  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  that  they  vanish 
fore  any  illumination  on  the  laws  by  which  life  and 
health  in  all  its  details  are  regulated.  Can  it  be  that 
the  study  of  any  work  of  the  Infinite  Artist  can  degrade 
the  mind  of  either  sex,  and  especially  that  of  the 
crowning  work  of  the  Creator  ? 

If  so,  that  mind  must  have  power  to  turn  pure  gold 
into  base  alloy.  Is  not  the  human  form  in  all  its  parts 
the  work  of  the  same  hand  which  "  clothes  the  lilies 
of  the  field  ?"  May  woman ,  for  her  mental  and  moral 
elevation,  study  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  a  flower,  to 
see  how  they  are  perfected  and  perpetuated  each  in 
its  own  order;  while  if  she  inquire  how  we,  who  are 
"  more  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  are  begotten 
and  brought  forth  in  parental  likeness,  it  will  tend  to 
her  mental  and  moral  contamination  ?  So  dream  some. 
She  must  watch  closely  her  plants,  see  that  they  are 
sunned,  aired  and  watered,  that  no  bug  bite  and  no 
frost  blight  them.  This  purifies  her  thoughts,  softens 
her  temper,  and  elevates  her  taste.  All  this  is  very  true. 
But  should  she  not  study  to  understand  those  more 
precious  buds  to  which  in  time  she  may  give  birth — 
perhaps  soon  to  wither,  perhaps  to  live  on,  and  wither 
on,  through  many  a  weary  year;  and  all,  perchance, 
because  the  mother  has  unwittingly  disregarded  those 
laws  which  would  have  secured  to  them  a  healthful 
bloom  for  three-score  years  and  ten? 

Let  indolence  and  ignorance  be  no  longer  cherished 
by  us  as  the  mothers  of  innocence.  Let  helplessness, 
"  nervousness,"  and  feebleness,  be  numbered  among 
the  blemishes  not  the  beauties  of  our  sex.  Let  us  all 
strive,  individually,  for  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  and 
a  more  perfect  development  of  our  physical,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  nature. — Elmira  Water-Cure. 
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NUMBER  FIVE. 


BY   NOGGS. 


I  never  shall  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me 
by  the  array  of  bottles  filled  with  "  specimens"  of  dis- 
eased humanity,  aligators,  lizards,  "  snakes,  toads,  and 
dung  worms,"  deformed  babies,  half-grown  monkeys, 
enormous  tumors  and  malformations  of  every  name 
and  nature,  that  greeted  my  sight  on  entering  the 
Anatomical  and  Surgical  Museum  of College. 

I  was  young  then,  and  I  instinctively  shuddered  at 
these  horrid  after-death  appearances.  I  could  not  help 
feeling,  though  perfectly  sound,  that  I  might  one  day, 
by  some  mishap,  be  bottled  up  in  part  for  the  good  of 
science,  and  the  idea  of  becoming  a  "  specimen,"  even 
for  so  laudable  an  object,  was  somehow  indescribably 
horrible.  But  I  soon  got  used  to  these  "  representa- 
tive ideas,"  and  learned  not  only  to  look  upon  them 
without  shuddering,  but  with  a  keen  relish,  as  I  found 
them  very  useful  in  telling  how  folks  ought  not  to  be ! 

I  was  not  less  astonished,  but  much  less  unpleasantly 
affected,  by  witnessing  the  display  in  the  mineralogi- 
cal  and  ehemical  departments,  and  my  wonder  and 
admiration  knew  hardly  any  bounds  when  the  vener- 
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able  and  well-beloved  Professor ,  of  chemistry,  £ 

demonstrated  to  our  inquiring  minds  the  wonderful 
transformations  chemical  agents  could  produce .  I  had 
"  read  of"  changes  many  and  wondrous,  but  did  not 
fairly  realize  what  they  meant  till  I  came  to  behold 
them  actually  happening  under  the  apparently  magic 
touch  and  agency  of  the  good  old  professor.  Deep 
blues,  by  the  simple  addition  of  some  few  drops  of 
something  white,  would  instantaneously  change  to 
green  or  red ;  and  metals  that  were  harder  than  a 
miser's  heart,  be  burnt  to  cinder  in  a  jiffy  by  being 
brought  into  the  focus  of  a  galvanic  battery;  and  all 
sorts  of  other  things  equally  curious  were  daily  per- 
formed by  this  unequaled  American  Mineralogist,  &c, 

"  'Till  stronger  and  stronger  my  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  contain  all  he  knew  ;" 

but  it  did. 

This  same  professor,  by-the-way,  was  also  professor 
of  materia  medica,  and  this  it  was  that  gave  me  so 
much  confidence  in  the  power  of  medicines  to  heal  and 
save.  It  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  anything  a  man 
so  learned  as  he  said  about  the  virtues  of  any  plant  or 
mineral. 

"  Did  Marcus  say  it?  then  so  it  is, 
No  truth  so  valid  as  a  word  of  his." 

Once  in  awhile,  'tis  true,  the  idea  would  come  into 
my  brain  that  such  poisons  as  the  professor  demon- 
strated to  us  would  kill  a  cat  quicker  than  you  could 
let  her  alone  after  you  had  begun  to  experiment  with 
her,  was  rather  dangerous  to  a  man's  enjoyment,  to 
say  the  least,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  ;  and 
that  they  might  possibly  do  some  harm,  especially  if 
they  didn't  happen  to  pass  out  again  as  they  ought  to, 
as  the  professor  admitted  they  would  not  always  do  ; 
but  I  felt  guilty  afterwards  of  infidelity  towards  the 
learned  father. in  medicine,  and  mentally  begged  his 
forgiveness,  and  should  have  been  willing  then  to 
have  swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of  dye-stuff,  bottle  and 
all,  if  the  "  good  father"  had  insisted  upon  it ! 

(And  here  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propri- 
ety of  swallowing  bottle  and  all  in  some  cases,  as  being 
much  less  dangerous !  if  well  corked !) 

Oh, 

"What  is  in  a  name?" 

The  very  name  of  professor  to  a  young  man  in  those 
days  was  terribly  suggestive  of  wisdom,  learning,  and 
greatness. 

iVbw-a-days  things  are  different  somewhat.  I  have 
seen  some  "professors"  of  modern  times  that  didn't 
seem  a  bit  wiser  or  greater,  in  reality,  than  some  other 
folks  who  were  not  titled  at  all !  In  the  days  of  which 
I  write,  the  title  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
those  who  really  knew  something,  and  were  capable  of 
teaching  others  ;  now-a-days  it  is  most  often  assumed 
by  those  who  are  just  the  reverse  of  this. 

Nothing,  to  the  young  student  at  college,  that  came 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  "  Profs."  was  ever  thought 
of  being  doubted,  any  more  than  anything  is  thought 
worthy  of  belief  that  comes  from  the  mouths  of  the 
self-styled  professors  of  modern  times;  hence  the  firm- 
ness of  my  convictions  that  drugs  and  medicines  were 
necessary  to  man's  very  existence  in  this  mundane 
sphere,  when  such  professors  as  the  benevolent  and 
learned  Cleaveland,  and  Delamater  the  "  professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice,"  both  of  whom  had  grown  hoary 
with  the  years  of  experience,  and  whose  brows  were 
loaded  with  the  honors  of  admiring  thousands  who 
had  listened  to  their  teachings,  said  so. 

Aye,  I  fully  believe  that  had  I  been  sick,  and  Dr.  D. 
had  told  me  I  must  not  think  of  getting  well,  though 
conscious  of  no  severe  illness,  I  should  have  given  up 
all  hope  immediately,  and  should  have  pertinaciously 
persisted  in  dying,  "  whether  or  no." 

And  I  remember,  in  after-days,  how  very  much  pro- 
voked I  got  with  a  patient  who  insisted  upon  it  that 
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certain  medicines  which  I  gave  him  did  him  more 
harm  than  good,  when  I  showed  him  the  identical 
notes  taken  upon  the  spot  from  the  mouths  of  Profes- 
sors D.  and  C,  wherein  was  duly  noted  that  said  med- 
icines were  made  and  provided  especially  for  such 
complaints  as  his,  and  they  were  bound  to  depart 
hence  and  know  him  no  more  forever  ;  but  the  obsti- 
nate fellow  maintained  his  ground  stoutly,  averring 
that  he  knew  best  what  helped  him ! !    A  doctrine  like 

this  was  so  absurd  that  I  told  him  to  go  to  the 

for  a  conceited  old  hunker,  and  left  him  in  disgust. 
The  next  day  I  met  him  out  of  doors.  I  might  have 
forgiven  his  having  a  mind  of  his  own,  as  I  am  fond 
of  such  things  myself,  but  to  be  sick  a  bed  and  taking 
medicine  one  day,  and  the  next  to  stop  and  be  up  and 
out,  was  what  I  felt  I  ought  to  show  proper  resent- 
ment for !    So  I  crossed  over  and  saw  him  not. 

Yes,  many  and  beautiful  were  the  experiments  tried 
daily  at  old  Bowdoin,to  show  us  the  wonderful  power 
of  medicine,  &c.  Among  others,  the  professor  of 
materia  medica  used  to  administer  strychnine  to  va- 
rious little  animals  to  show  how  beautifully  it  would 
produce  action  in  the  muscular  system,  and  hence 
prove  that  it  must  be  just  the  thing  for  paralysis  ! 

This  I  tried  myself  in  after-days;  but  although  I 
found  it  produced  action  amounting  to  fits,  and  result- 
ing invariably  in  death  in  cats  and  dogs,  it  did  not 
cause  any  movement  in  the  palsied  limbs  of  my  pa- 
tients— in  fact  there  were  a  great  many  things  among 
the  drugs,  &c,  that  would  make  healthy  cats  kick  and 
die,  yet  somehow  they  wouldn't  -make  the  dead  limbs 
of  sick  men  move  a  bit!  which  I  thought  then  was 
very  unkind  in  them,  to  say  the  least;  and  meeting 
with  one  of  the  professors  shortly  after,  I  asked  him  if 
there  might  not  possibly  be,  in  some  cases,  a  differ- 
ence between  healthy  cats  and  sick  men  with  dead 
limbs  ;  and  he  frankly  admitted  that  "  there  might 
perhaps  be  some .'" 

Another  one  was  the  application  of  galvanism  to 
dead  frogs'  nerves,  thereby  making  'em  leap  across 
the  table,  which  was  shown  us  to  prove  how  efficacious 
it  must  be  in  all  cases  of  palsy;  but  somehow,  though 
I  applied  it  with  all  faith  to  my  patients  in  such  cases, 
they  wouldn't  budge  an  inch— in  fact,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience went,  it  was  right  the  other  way;  the  more  I 
applied  it  the  more  my  patients  couldn't  move !  And 
I  well  remember  how  guilty  I  felt  when  I  for  the  first 
time  harbored  the  thought  that,  perhaps,  violent  ex- 
citement might  be  just  the  thing  that  had  killed  the 
limbs,  and  therefore  might  be  the  very  worse  thing  I 
could  do  for  them. 

The  question  also  kept  coming  up,  why  don't  you 
search  for  the  cause  and  try  to  remove  that,  instead  of 
"  poking  sticks"  at  the  local  nerves,  who  were  in  no- 
wise to  blame,  sand  who  could  not,  if  they  would,  move 
a  hair,  while  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  was  com- 
pressed ;  but  I  fought  off  these  intruding  inquiries 
as  unworthy  of  consideration,  because  diametrically  at 
variance  with  doctrines  of  the  schools  and  the  books. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  as  many  dollars  as  I  had  faith 
in  the  days  of  my  college  life  in  all  that  was  written 
and  spoken  concerning  the  remedial  powers  of  drugs 
and  medicines,  &c,  &c,  &c. ! 

"Whence  came  this  faith  1 

Why,  from  the  professors,  and  the  dread  array  around 
me  in  that  same  college.  At  least  I  know  no  other 
source. 

But  you  didn't  believe  in  'em,  simply  because  some- 
body said  so,  did  you? 

Well,  I  didn't  do  anything  else  :  it  was  all  I  had  to 
do! 

The  why  and  the  wherefore,  we  humble  students  ne- 
ver dreamed  of  prying  into  ;  it  was  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  such  men  as  Cleaveland,  Delamater,  and  a 
host  of  others,  said  it  was  thus  and  so  ;  presumptuous, 
indeed,  must  that  young  man  be  who  would  dare  to 
doubt,  when  such  old,  experienced,  and  learned  men 
laid  anything  down  as  truth. 


\  The  simple  fact  is,  that  most  people  in  this  world 
take  things  for  granted,  of  this  kind  especially,  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  for  themselves ! 

And  then,  again,  mind  rules  matter,  and  talent  and 
learning  awes. 

Why,  two-thirds  of  all  the  class,  and  two- thirds  of 
the  other  third,  were  ready,  aye  anxious,  to  believe 
anything ;  they  came  there,  not  because  they  were 
"  called,"  but  because  they  were  too  lazy  to  work  ; 
didn't  know  enough,  or  couldn't  get  learning  enough 
to  be  lawyers,  and  weren't  good  enough  to  be  minis- 
ters, and  so  they  thought  they  would  be  doctors  I 

Say  what  you  will,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  a 
great  majority  of  our  medical  students  are  no  more 
qualified,  either  by  nature  or  education,  for  the  re- 
sponsible position  they  aspire  to,  than  are  the  medi- 
cines they  so  implicitly  rely  on  qualified  to  fulfil  the 
requisite  indications  of  disease,  and  the  expectations 
of  the  givers. 

If  you  ask,  "  How  it  is  they  are  enabled  to  pass  the 
examinations?"  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
if  there  were  no  competition  among  the  colleges,  and 
no  fees  from  the  students— each  professor  having  a 
salary  from  the  state— you  would  find  a  very  different 
class  of  men  in  the  profession,  and  less  of  them. 

Then,  again,  more  depends  upon  memory  than  real 
talent,  in  passing  an  examination.  The  law  requires 
three  years'  study  ;  but  any  man,  with  an  excellent 
memory,  could  prepare  himself  in  about  that  number 
of  months,  to  pass  a  much  better  one  than  do  most  of 
those  who  graduate ! 

All  the  professors  that  I  ever  heard  lecture  on  the 
nature  of  medicines,  their  uses,  &c. ,  agreed  as  to  their 
power,  but  they  differed  very  much  about  their  use- 
fidness.  Some  boldly  averring  that  iodine,  for  in- 
stance, would  cure  scrofula— giving,  in  proof,  cases 
where  it  was  given,  and  scrofulous  tumors  soon  dis- 
appeared. While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  boldly 
affirmed  that  it  would  not  cure  scrufula,  though  it 
would,  they  allowed,  carry  away  swellings  of  the 
glands,  and  even  the  glands  themselves,  it  being  a 
powerful  stimulant  which  spent  its  action  on  the 
absorbents  chiefly  ;  but  there  remained  just  as  much 
scrofula  as  ever  after  the  gland  and  all  was  gone  as 
before ! 

The  glands  being  affected  were  only  a  secondary 
affair ;  and  their  going  or  staying  didn't  alter  the 
case  at  all,  any  more  than  "  blowing  a  man's  nose 
would  cure  a  cold !" 

Some  of  them,  too,  insisted  upon  it  that  emetics 
were  useful  in  almost  all  cases,  and  others  as  stoutly 
maintained  that  they  were  seldom  necessary. 

Others  declared  bleeding,  either  general  or  local, 
was  absolutely  important  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute, 
and  very  many  of  the  sub-acute  and  typhoid  diseases. 
While  their  collaborator  in  the  same  work,  would 
assert  that  it  was  only  justifiable  in  very  acute  cases, 
and  seldom  if  ever  in  sub-acute  or  typhoid  cases  1 

And  so  we  had  it,  and  didn't  dare  to  doubt  either,  so 
we  believed  both — while  they  were  talking — if  no 
longer  I 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?" 

Where  will  you  find  two  doctors,  or  at  least  two 
authors,  that  agree  ? 

I  remember  once,  in  my  early  practice,  of  meeting 
in  consultation  with  a  doctor  who  had  been  educated 
years  before  I  was,  who  differed  from  me  in  toto,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  a  patient :  when  I,  to  settle 
the  difference,  triumphantly  quoted  the  exact  words 
of  some  popular  author  ;  but  he,  instead  of  owning  up 
beat,  as  I  expected,  with  great  confidence  quoted  from 
another  equally  popular  writer  sentiments  directly  the 
reverse !  And  for  hours  we  debated  the  question, 
neither  being  willing  to  give  in. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patient,  who  was  considered 
to  be  dangerous— very — got  mad,  because  we  wouldn't 
do  anything  for  him,  and,  what  was  worse  for  us,  got 
into  a  perspiration,  and  then  got  well,  without  estab- 
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lishing  the  veracity  of  either  of  our  authors,  and  much 
to  the  amusement  of  such  as  "  Jef.,"  who  declared  it 
was  a  pity  there  wasn't  such  a  conjunction  of  doctors 
in  all  bad  cases,  and  then  he  guessed  there  wouldn't 
be  so  many  deaths  in  the  country  as  there  were  now  ; 
remarking,  also,  "  that  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blowed 
nobody  down,"  as  the  negro  said!  for  though  we 
doctors  couldn't  either  of  us  have  our  way,  nature,  for 
a  rarity,  owing  to  our  dispute,  was  allowed  to  have 
hers  in  the  sick  man,  andjso  got  him  through  it,  and 
no  thanks  to  anybody,  except  our  disagreement ! 

The  first  course  of  lectures  a  student  attends  is  gen- 
erally the  happiest  period  in  his  whole  career,  for 
here,  at  the  college,  opens  upon  him  for  the  first  time 
fully,  the  great  arcana  of  the  book  of  nature. 

Here  he  finds  out  how  much  he  doesn't  know ! 

Here  he  realizes  that  "  man,"  indeed,  "  is  wonder- 
fully and  fearfully  made." 

Oh  the  "  beauty  in  harmony"  of  man's  anatomy  ;— 
oh  the  wisdom  that  must  have  planned  it. 

The  wonderful  freaks,  too,  of  nature,  in  her  malfor- 
mations, and  diseased  manifestations,  some  of  which 
showed  that  man  was  sometimes  as  "fearfully"  un- 
made as  made. 

The  ten  thousand  beauties,  too,  of  the  vegetable 
world,  were  here  unfolded,  for  the  first  time,  to  our 
delighted  and  astonished  eyes,  and  the  almost  magic 
transformations  before  alluded  to  in  the  chemical  de- 
partment, all,  all  combined  to  make  the  college,  to 
every  inquiring  and  enthusiastic  student,  the  one  place 
desirable  to  abide  in  ;  aye,  to  be  where  you  are  con- 
scious of  a  daily  and  hourly  expansion  of  the  mind  and 
soul,  is  this  not  the  vestibule  at  least  of  heaven? 
And  here,  let  me  add,  is  one  way  to  account  for  our 
faith  in  medicines.  We  see  such  unerring  certainty 
and  wisdom  displayed  in  the  formation  of  each  beau- 
teous plant  and  mineral,  and  such  learning  and  skill 
made  manifest  in  the  description  and  properties  there- 
of—who can  doubt  at  such  times  ? 

No,  no  ;  none  but  the  hardened  skeptic  can  doubt  at 
such  a  place. 

The  young  and  the  inexperienced  are  the  real  wor- 
shipers at  the  shrine  of  medicine. 

Oh  what  would  not  any  of  us  who  have  survived 
the  wreck  of  matter  around  us  these  twenty  odd  years 
bye-gone,  give  to  be  able  to  believe  as  we  did  when 
thus  much  younger  we  saw  everything  through  the 
glowing  prism  of  fancy, — when  we  thought  that  all 
was  in  reality  what  it  seemed, — when  we  believed  that, 
man  like !  the  plants  were  true  to  nature,  and,  in  the 
main,  to  themselves  and  God?  But,  alas  !  where  now 
the  faith  in  man  and  his  judgments  that  we  then  pos- 
sessed ?  Where  the  snows  of  those  same  winters  are  ! 

The  second  course,  if  it  is  to  be  the  last,  is  not  quite 
so  interesting  ;  for  however  well  prepared  we  may  be, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  anxious  about  the  re- 
sult. 

Though  there  is  generally  only  one,  or  at  most  two 
blanks  in  about  fifty  prizes,  more  or  less,  yet  some- 
how fear,  the  craven  oppressor  of  the  human  race, 
made  us  all— prizes  undrawn  though  we  were— fear 
we  should  be  those  identical  blanks. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  tight  place  in  my  day — have 
been  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  for 
hours  and  hours,  going  we  kuew  not  whither,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  knots  the  hour  under  bare  poles— have  been 
off  a  lea  shore  inhabited  by  cannibals,  with  the  vessel 
beginning  to  "  ground,"  and  wind  blowing  harder  and 
harder  inshore,  and  our  only  hope  of  earthly  salvation 
depending  on  our  ability  to  throw  overboard  enough 
of  our  cargo  to  make  her  float  faster  than  she  ground- 
ed—have even  sat  down  in  a  dentist's  chair,  with  the 
determination  of  having  out  a  tight  old  grinder,  which 
would  no  longer  work  without  growling—  have  faced 
death,  in  short,  in  many  ways,  but  never  dreaded  I 
anything  as  I  did  that  final  examination  before  the 
august  faculty  of  Bowdoin. 

But  I  was  more  scared  than  hurt ;   it  didn't  amount 
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to  much,  after  all.  Whether  they,  seeing  my  timid- 
ity, and  therefore  graciously  favored  me,  I  know  not ; 
all  I  know  is,  that  I  was  only  kept  in  suspense  a  very 
few  minutes,  or  seconds,  in  another  room,  after  the 
examination  was  over,  before  I  was  called  back  and 
presented  with  an  order  on  the  secretary  for  a  diplo- 
ma— signed,  sealed,  and  delivered — wherein  was  cer- 
tified that  I  had  studied  three  years,  read  and  defend- 
ed a  dissertation  on  some  medical  subject,  and  had 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  &c,  and  was  duly 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  nnble  profession  of  doctors, 
and  was  entitled  to  all  the  honors,  &c,  belonging  to 
that  ancient  and  honorable  fraternity.  One  poor  devil 
was  rejected,  whom  they  said  was  a  "  little  lacking" 
somewhere  ;  on  that  ground,  very  few  of  us  would 
have  passed,  if  it  had  been  made  a  rule.  Some  of  the 
students  said  it  was  only  a  bone  thrown  at  the  com- 
munity, who  would  otherwise  have  said  that  they 
passed  every  body  who  came  along.  One  thing  I 
know,  he  knew  enough  about  politics,  if  he  didn't 
about  physic,  and  had  the  good  taste  to  prefer  them  to 
physic. 

One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  as  being  one  of  the 
wires  usually  pulled  at  all  medical  institutions,  was 
that  the  professors  usually  each  gave  a  party  during 
the  term,  which  served  as  a  bridge  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  bringing  both  together,  and  "  the  good 
things"  thereof  was  the  cement  or  slicking  plaster  that 
bound  them  in  perpetual  union.  It  was  one  of  the 
"  quid  pro  quo's"  for  the  fifteen  dollars  received,  and  a 
sort  of  genteel  "  retainer"  for  your  good  services  in 
sending  all  your  students  and  friends  to  their  "  mill." 
Whether  any  of  them  felt  as  though  they  hadn't  ren- 
dered an  equivalent  for  the  "  am't  rec'd"  I  won't  take 
it  upon  me  to  say. 

Behold  me  now,  a  live  doctor!  what  I  had  been  pin- 
ing to  be  for  years.  Oh,  who  shall  describe  the  felicity 
that  I  felt  when  I  fully  realized  that  I  was  indeed 
"one  of  'em!"  I  didn't  faint,  'tis  true,  when  the 
professor  addressed  me  as  "  Doctor  Pillicody,"  but  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  taking  exhilarating  gas.  Oh, 
didn't  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  "  them  are  professors," 
and  didn't  I  make  my  patients  afterwards  believe  that 
what  they  didn't  know  wan't  worth  knowing,  and 
that  all  they  knew  I  now  knew  ;  and  when  they  were 
disposed  to  doubt  any  particular  medicine,  I  used  to 
tell  'em  that  that  was  the  medicine  of  all  medicines, 
and  that'  if  they  would  only  take  that  they  would  not 
only  get  well,  but  stay  so  forever ;  and  to  prove  it 
instanced  one  man  in  Brunswick  who  had  tried  it 
twice ! 

The  next  number  will  contain  our  first  "  call"  and 
visit,  how  we  felt  on  those  occasions,  &c,  &c. 
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\     ICE-ITS    HISTORY,   PRESERVATION, 


AND    USE. 


BY  A  TRAVELER. 


The  Romans  understood  the  luxury  of  ice  and  snow 
in  the  summer.  They  preserved  them  in  pits,  and 
hawked  them  about  their  streets.  Even  now,  a  little 
above  Rocca  di  Pappa— on  the  ancient  Mons  Albanus 
is  a  plain,  called  Hannibal's  camp,  from  which  snow 
is  collected  annually  for  the  use  of  Rome.  On  this  dry 
plain  they  dig  pits  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
larger  the  pit,  no  doubt  the  snow  will  preserve  better. 
About  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  they  commonly  fix 
a  wooden  grate,  which  serves  for  a  drain,  should  any 
of  the  snow  happen  to  melt,  which  otherwise  would 
stagnate,  and  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  rest.  The 
pit  thus  formed,  and  lined  with  straw  and  prunings  of 
trees,  is  filled  with  snow,  which  is  beaten  as  hard  as 
possible,  till  it  becomes  a  solid  body.  It  is  afterwards 
covered  with  more  prunings  of  trees,  and  a  roof  is  rais- 


ed in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  well  thatched  over  with 
straw.  A  door  is  left  at  the  side,  by  which  men  enter 
and  cut  out  the  ice — for  such  it  becomes— with  a  mat- 
tock. The  quantity  daily  demanded  is  carried  to 
Rome  in  the  night  time,  in  carts  well  covered  with 
straw.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  snow,  thus 
pressed  down,  is  not  only  colder,  but  preserves 
longer  than  cakes  of  ice  taken  from  ponds  and 
ditches. 

For  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  snow  is  preserved 
in  several  caverns  of  Etna,  and  brought  down  to  pur- 
chasers, who  compete  for  respite  with  the  eagerness 
of  roasting  men.  In  Lima,  cheap  ice,  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras, is  a  cry  to  our  own  cheap  bread.  The  public 
mind  makes  about  six  revolutions  a  year  in  any  state 
of  South  America,  but  in  all  its  tumult  ice-mules  bear 
a  sacred  burden.  Nobody  dare  meddle  with  the  peo- 
ple's ice.  The  Chinese  understand  the  use  of  ice 
very  well  indeed.  As  for  Wenham  Lake,  folks  at 
Boston  talk  about  the  state  of  the  ice  crops  as  we  talk 
about  the  state  of  wheat.  In  European  capitals,  ice  is 
not  only  an  article  of  amusement  but  of  trade.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  delights  of  the  sleigh,  galloping 
over  ice  and  snow  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  ?  Then  there  is  the  Russian  version  of  the  ice 
palace  on  the  Neva,  built  at  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Gallitzin,  with  ice  masonry  that  blunted  all  chisels, 
ice  chairs,  ice  dining-table,  and  ice  cannons  that  fired 
hempen  bullets. 

An  immense  quantity  of  ice  is  consumed  in  Russian 
housekeeping.  Throughout  the  summer,  ices  are  sold 
in  the  streets  of  every  Russian  town  ;  and  not  only 
iced  wine,  iced  beer,  but  iced  tea  is  drank  in  immense 
quantities.  The  short  but  excessively  hot  summer 
would  spoil  most  of  the  food  brought  to  market,  had 
not  the  winter  provided,  in  abundance,  the  means  of 
guarding  against  such  rapid  decomposition.  An  ice- 
house is,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable 
appendage,  not  merely  to  the  establishments  of  the 
wealthy,  but  even  to  the  huts  of  the  peasants.  In  St. 
Petersburg  alone  there  are  said  to  be  ten  thousand  ice- 
houses, and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  to  fill  all 
these  cellars  is  a  task  of  no  trifling  magnitude.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  calculate  that  each  ice-house,  on  an 
average,  requires  fifty  sledge  loads  of  ice  to  fill  it. — 
The  fish-mongers,  butchers,  and  dealers  in  quass  have 
such  enormous  cellars  that  many  hundreds  of  loads 
will  go  into  them;  and  the  breweries,  distilleries,  &c, 
consume  incalculable  quantities.  According  to  the 
above  calculation ,  five  hundred  thousand  siedge-loads 
of  ice  would  have  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Neva  every 
year  ;  but  this  calculation  is  rather  under  than  over 
the  mark.  It  is  certainly  the  merchandise  in  which 
the  most  extensive  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  winter. 
Whole  processions  of  sledges  laden  with  the  glittering 
crystals,  may  be  seen  ascending  from  the  Neva  ;  and 
thousands  of  men  are  incessantly  at  work  raising  the 
cooling  produce  from  the  parent  river. 

The  breaking  of  the  ice  is  carried  on  in  this  way: — 
The  workmen  begin  by  clearing  the  snow  from  the 
surface ,  that  they  may  clearly  trace  the  blocks  to  be 
detached.  They  then  measure  off  a  large  parallelo- 
gram, and  mark  the  outline  with  a  hatchet.  The  par- 
allelogram is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  squares,  of 
a  size  to  suit  the  capacity  of  their  sledges.  When  the 
drawing  is  complete,  the  more  serious  part  of  the  work 
begins.  A  regular  trench  has  to  be  formed  round  the 
parallelogram  in  question.  This  is  done  with  hatchets, 
and  as  the  ice  is  frequently  four  or  five  feet  thick, 
the  trenches  become  at  last  so  deep  that  the  workmen 
are  as  completely  lost  to  the  eye  as  if  they  had  been 
laboring  in  a  mine.  Of  course  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
ice  must  be  left  in  the  trenches  to  bear  the  workmen , 
which  is  afterwards  broken  with  bars  of  iron.  When 
the  parallelogram  has  thus  been  loosened,  the  subdi- 
vision is  effected  with  comparative  ease.  A  number  of 
men  mount  the  swimming  mass,  and  with  their  point- 
ed ice-breakers,  they  all  strike  at  the  same  moment 
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upon  the  line  that  has  been  marked  out.  A  few  volleys 
of  this  kind  make  the  ice  break  just  along  the  desired 
line,  and  each  of  the  oblong  slips  thus  obtained  is 
broken  up  again  into  square  pieces  after  a  similar 
fashion.  To  draw  the  fragments  out  of  the  water,  a 
kind  of  inclined  raihoad  has  to  be  made  on  the  side  of 
the  standing  ice.  This  done,  iron  hooks  are  fastened 
into  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  landed,  and  amid  loud 
cheers,  the  clear,  green,  crystalline  mass  is  drawn  up 
by  willing  hands.  As  the  huge  lumps  lie  on  the  snow, 
they  appear  of  an  emerald  green,  and  are  remarkably 
compact,  without  either  bubble  or  rent.  As  soon  as 
the  sledge  is  loaded,  the  driver  seats  himself  upon  his 
merchandise,  and  thus  coolly  enthroned,  glides  away 
to  the  cellars  of  his  customers,  enlivening  his  frosty 
occupation  with  a  merry  song.  It  is  by  no  means 
without  interest  to  visit  the  shafts  of  tbe  Neva,  and 
watch  the  Eussian  laborers  while  engaged  in  a  task  so 
congenial  to  the  habits  of  their  country.  In  the  cel- 
lars, the  ice  is  piled  up  with  much  art  and  regularity, 
and  all  sorts  of  shelves  and  niches  are  made,  for  the 
convenience  of  placing  milk,  meat  and  similar  articles 
there  in  hot  weather.  Such  a  description  at  least  ap- 
plies to  what  may  be  called  a  tidy,  orderly  ice-house ; 
but  tidiness  and  order  do  not  always  preside  over  Rus- 
sian arrangements,  and  in  the  majority  of  cellars  the 
ice  is  thrown  carelessly  in  and  broken  into  pieces,  that 
it  may  be  packed  away  in  corners,  and  that  as  little 
space  as  possible  maybe  left  unoccupied.  The  consis- 
tence and  durability  of  the  ice  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  this  breaking  process;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole, 
if  well  packed,  will  soon  freeze  into  one  compact  mass, 
that  is  afterwards  proof  against  the  warmest  weather. 
The  Russians  are  so  accustomed  to  these  ice-houses, 
that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  family  can 
do  without  them  ;  and  their  housewives  are  in  the 
greatest  trouble  when  they  think  they  have  not  laid  in 
a  sufficient  supply  of  ice  during  the  winter,  or  when  in 
summer  they  fancy  their  stock  likely  to  run  short.  It 
may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  ice  consumed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  during  the  summer,  costs  the  inhabitants 
from  two  to  three  millions  of  roubles  ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  crtwo  millions  of  dollars. 


MY    COUNTRYWOMEN. 

BY  JAMES   C.   JACKSON,  M.D. 

Listen  to  me.  You  that  are  strong  and  in  good 
health,  listen.  You  that  are  weak  and  confined  to 
beds  of  sickuess,  listen.  You  that  are  weak,  and  are 
not  confined  to  the  sick  chamber,  listen.  It  will  not 
harm  you  to  hear  me.  Whilst  I  cannot  flatter,  I  shall 
speak  so  that  true  modesty  may  not  have  its  cheek 
mantle  with  red;  and  as  for  mock-modesty,  that  which 
has  its  source  in  affectation ,  why  should  I,  with  a  great 
truth  to  utter,  heed  it  ?  In  this  world  of  ours,  coun- 
terfeit presentments  are  as  good  as  the  originals. 
Paste  diamonds  hang  from  many  a  lady's  hair  ;  gal- 
vanized watches  are  in  many  gentlemen's  fobs ; 
worthless  bills  on  banks  are  afloat  in  the  circles  of 
business ;  bogus  dollars  are  passing  and  repassing  the 
smaller  channels  of  business  ;  and  the  wagging,  jog- 
ging, wild-pated  multitude  know  not  the  difference. 
But  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  sixteen  years  old,  who 
has  grown  up  naturally,  who  does  not  instantly  dis- 
cern the  truly  modest  man  or  woman  from  the  mawk- 
ishly modest.  So  do  not  affect  a  horror  at  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  Deal  kindly  with  your  own  higher  na- 
tures, and  you  will  thank  me  for  my  speech. 

I  am  provoked  at  the  silly  and  wicked  fastidiousness 
which  exists  among  women,  at  any  attempts  to  talk  to 
them  of  the  diseases  which  affect  them  as  women. 
'Tis  time  it  was  at  an  end.  'Tis  time  women  valued 
life  for  its  ends.  'Tis  time  tbey  welcomed  into  the 
field  of  investigation  those  who  arc  honest  and  brave 


who  are  close  in  their  study  and  correct  in  their 
statements,  who  like  to  administer  to  them  in  health, 
and  aid  them  in  their  development  of  body  and  mind, 
and  honor  them  with  their  confidence  and  friendly  re- 
gard, and  who  delight,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
causes  which  pluck  their  blossom  of  health  from  its 
stem,  and  leave  them  to  wither  and  die  in  their  prime. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  give  the  deepest  thought 
and  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  which  I  am 
capable  to  tbe  diseases  of  your  sex.  My  practice  has 
been  wide  and  very  successful,  and  what  was  once  be- 
lief of  the  superiority  of  the  water  treatment  over 
other  modes  for  the  cure  of  female  diseases,  is  now 
knowledge.  In  and  out  of  my  Establishment  have  been 
prescribed  for  and  treated  by  me,  over  five  hundred 
women,  whose  diseases  ranged  the  whole  province  of 
ailments  which  are  characteristic  of  woman  ;  and  the 
success  of  the  prescriptions  has  not  only  equaled  my 
wishes,  but  has  more  than  equaled  the  expectations 
of  most  of  those  who  have  received  them. 

I  will  venture  to  give  two  extracts  from  New  Eng- 
land women  who  have  been  home  patients  of  mine, 
both  being  unable  to  reach  my  Institution  at  the  time 
their  prescriptions  were  given.  You  will  see  that  they 
have  come  from  the  grave's  mouth  to  sit  again  at  their 
firesides,  to  bless  their  husbands,  or  parents,  or  chil- 
dren.   The  first  writes : 

"  I  am  almost  well ;  and  all  this  I  owe  to  the  Water- 
Cure  and  to  thee.  But  for  thy  kindness  and  skill,  this 
great  reforming  agent  might  have  been  working  won- 
ders, and  I  descended  to  the  tomb  crushed  by  disease 
and  medicines.  To  thee,  then,  as  the  agent  of  great 
and  never  to  be  forgotten  good,  must  my  earnest  and 
grateful  thanks  be  given.  But  why  should  they? 
Can  they  add  one  drop  to  thy  cup  of  happiness,  which 
is  already  overflowing  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing conferred  a  great  and  noble  blessing  ?  If  so,  ac- 
cept my  gratitude  and  prayers  for  thy  prosperity  ;  and 
the  grateful  and  affectionate  respect  of  my  parents." 

The  next  extract  is  from  a  lady  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  who  writes  : 

"  It  is  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  that 
I  write  you  and  tell  you  how  much  I  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  use  of  water  under  your  prescriptions.  If 
you  will  referto  the  letters  I  wrote  you  in  Aug.  and  Oct. 
1851,  you  will  see  what  a  miserable  situation  I  was  in , 
and  had  been  in  for  years.  Noiv,  I  am  a  happy  woman 
and  enjoy  life.  My  peculiar  difficulties  are  vastly 
better,  and  my  stomach  better  than  it  has  been  for  ten 
years.  My  old  allopathic  physicians  say  '  I  have 
worn  my  disease  out,  having  had  it  for  seven  years, 
and  the  organization  changes  its  particles  in  that  time.' 
But  my  husband  and  friends  think  that  it  is  a  triumph 
of  Hydropathy  over  medicines,  and  that  nothing  else 
would  have  saved  me.  I  feel  like  one  raised  from  a 
lingering  death.    God  bless  and  keep  you,  sir !" 

It  is  in  my  power,  were  opportunity  given,  to  pre- 
sent the  readers  of  the  Journal  with  hundreds  of  such 
testimonials  from  women,  occupying  positions  in  so- 
ciety of  high  rank  to  those  less  favored  by  fortune,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction  of  the  letters  from  which 
extracts  have  been  given  :  such  testimonials  as  would 
set  you  who  are  unbelievers  at  thought,  and  would,  I 
think,  make  you  the  fast  and  intelligent  friends  of  the 
Water-Cure. 

For  the  past  year,  my  practice  at  the  Glen,  and  at 
the  homes  of  the  sick,  has  trebled  in  amount  that  of 
the  year  previous  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  great  un- 
wisdom  of  women  in  refusing  information,  cases  of 
exceeding  interest  could  be  laid  before  them.  Cases 
where  females,  utterly  given  over  and  condemned  to 
die  by  their  physicians,  have  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. And  this  folly  of  yours,  in  deciding  not  to  be 
informed  lest  your  modesty  should  receive  a  shock,  is 
a  means  of  great  cruelty  to  others  whose  modesty 
would  not  be  shocked  at  being  plainly,  yet  properly, 
told  how  to  rid  themselves  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
them. 


I  am  the  more  indignant  at  the  false  views  taken  by 
women  on  this  subject,  because  their  course  precludes 
the  making  of  any  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  female 
ailments  available  to  those  who  need  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  discoveries.  Give  me  the  liberty  to  report  cases 
—keeping  back  the  names— of  persons  treated  after  my 
method,  and  I  should  hope  to  be  a  benefactor  to  you. 
Otherwise,  how  can  the  knowledge  possessed  by  me  be 
communicated  to  you  ?  I  cannot  get  it  before  you  through 
books,  because  I  have  no  money  to  publish  books;  and 
if  I  had,  thousands  who  would  read  the  Journal  would 
never  see  the  books.  The  fact  that  the  Journal  is  not 
open  to  the  reporting  cases  of  this  sort,  does  not  place 
the  fault  at  tbe  door  of  the  publishers.  It  settles  back 
on  to  the  public  opinion,  as  false  as  it  is  wicked,  which 
you  hold  chief  influence  in  forming.  I  beg  of  you  to 
alter  your  views  on  this  subject.  If  you  must  be  fasti- 
dious, and  affectedly  delicate,  please  to  exercise  your 
taste  in  a  direction  where  human  life  is  not  involved, 
and  instead  of  condemning  such  as  would  gladly  give 
you  the  results  of  their  effort,  hold  them  up  when  they 
have  important  statistics  to  present. 

I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  puff  my  wares,  as  a 
nostrum  vender  does,  and  only  claim  that,  if  in  the 
progress  of  events  new  light  comes  home  to  me,  and 
by  it  I  am  able  to  perform  cures  where  on  my  old 
mode  I  failed,  and  where  others  who  still  follow  that 
mode  fail,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  the  results  at 
least  of  the  method.  Even  for  this  I  may  have  to  wait 
till  opinion  takes  on  more  healthful  tone  ;  meanwhile, 
affirming  it  to  be  your  duty  to  aid  in  making  speech 
free  on  a  subject  involving  woman's  highest  earthly 
interests. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  carpenter  once  said  in  my 
hearing  to  his  apprentice,  who  was  hewing  timber, 
"  Hew  to  the  line,  lad,  and  let  the  chips  fly  where  they 
will.''  It  was  good  advice,  and  comprehensible,  and  I 
treasured  it.  In  a  reformation  of  the  habits  and  prac- 
tices of  women,  such  as  the  Water-Cure  contemplates, 
its  writers  and  defenders  must  "  hew  to  the  line."  The 
truth  must  be  told  ;  there  is  necessity  for  it.  The  jus- 
tification lies  in  the  necessity.  It  is  not  divinely  or- 
dained that  women  should  be  sick,  from  the  dawn  of 
womanhood  till  death.  She  is  entitled  to  health.  If 
well ,  she  can  learn  how  to  keep  it ;  if  sick,  she»can,  in 
many  instances,  be  restored.  But  these  can  never 
take  place  whilst  women  are  afraid  to  have  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  liable,  and  with  which  they 
are  cursed,  spoken  plainly  about.  Regarding  woman 
with  the  highesfconsideration,  my  love  for  the  Truth 
is  the  greater, — believing  as  I  do,  that,  in  the  application 
of  Hydropathic  treatment  to  the  diseases  of  women,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover  better  methods 
than  those  now  in  use.  I  shall  frankly  submit  to  the 
risk  of  being  thought  an  egotist,  and  affirm  it.  Eyen 
the  doubter  must  admit  that  such  is  possibly  the  case, 
for  the  investigations  of  the  ablest  practitioners  show 
that  progress  is  continually  being  made.  And  as  Time 
and  Toil  test  everything,  and  raise  or  sink  it  to  its  na- 
tural level,  so  Water-Cure,  and  the  various  methods  of 
its  use,  will  rise  or  sink  to  their  levels.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cheerfully  abide  the  issue,  only  regretting  that 
all  the  women  in  this  land  do  not  know  what  I  know 
of  its  admirable  adaptations  to  their  morbid  states  of 
body. 


From  Wilbraham,  Mass. — Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells: — 
I  send  you  a  few  new  subscriptions  this  year,  and  what 
must  be  equally  pleasing  to  you,  renew  nearly  all  the  old 
ones.  I  seldom  find  a  person  who  has  once  taken  either 
of  your  Journals,  that  is  willing  to  do  without  them.  To 
old  subscribers  they  seem  like  visits  from  a  cherished 
friend,  who  comes  speaking'  words  of  encouragement  and 
hope;  especially  welcome  are  they  to  us  poor  Bloomers.  I 
for  one  should  hardly  have  confidence  enough  to  wear  the 
dress,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  and  ridicule,  were  it  not 
for  the  encouragement  I  receive  from  my  Journals.  That 
you  may  live  long,  and  be  richly  rewarded  for  your  labors  P 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  is  the  earnest  wish  of     l.  m.  b.       y 
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Under  this  head  we  design  to  discuss  Vegetarianism,  in  its  various 
aspects  and  hearings — physiological,  mental  and  moral,  and  to  exhibit  its 
e  fleets  in  contrast  with  those  of  a  mixed  diet. 


FLESH-POT   LITERATURE. 


As  a  complete  illustration  of  tlie  depraving  influence 
which  flesh-eating  exerts  on  the  moral  sense,  we  select 
the  following  articles  from  one  of  our  Sunday  papers. 
We  have  no  idea  that  the  writers  have  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  flesh-eating  leads  naturally  to  brandy-drink- 
ing, and  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  an  immense  amount 
of  "  rowdyism."  When  a  man's  appetite  is  so  con- 
taminated that  he  wants  his  mince-pie  so  strong  with 
brandy  that  it  will  make  him  sneeze,  we  wonder  not 
that  lie  is  morally  dull,  if  not  intellectually  stupid  : 

"  Roast  Turkey  and  Minced  Pies.— Let  the  fat  deni- 
zens of  the  British  isles  talk  as  they  may  of  their 
'  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  ;'  but,  to  our  own  ap- 
petite, nothing  can  compare  to  a  fine  young  turkey, 
nicely  browned,  and  a  minced  pie  so  saturated  with 
ripe  old  brandy  as  to  raise  a  sneeze  at  every  mouthful. 
We  should  like — nay,  that  is  not  the  word— we  should 
love  minced  pies  for  their  very  antiquity,  even  if  their 
contents  were  not  the  delicious  compound  they  are. 
The  minced  pie  flourished  and  was  famous  centuries 
before  the  beef-steak  emerged  from  the  humble  grade 
of  common  food.  To  say  nothing  of  rare  Ben  Jonson's 
mention  of  '  mynced  pyes'  in  1616,  we  have  the 
authority  of  one  Master  Horner  in  our  favor,  than 
whom  no  individual  of  ancient  or  modern  times  can  be 
named  as  a  more  experienced  connoisseur  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question.  As  for  roast  turkey,  comment  is  quite 
superfluous.  We  have  no  cruel  desire  to  make  the 
mouths  of  our  readers  water  for  an  hour,  by  reciting 
the  luscious  details  of  this  prince  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant  odor  that 
ascends  from  the  kitchen,  aggravating  the  appetite  an 
hour  or  more  before  dinner  is  served  up,  nor  of  the 
smooth  brown  skin  glistening  in  its  nice  cookery,  nor 
of  the  delightful  aroma  that  arises  to  greet  the  nose  of 
host  and  guest  as  the  carving  knife  is  plunged  into  the 
precious  carcass.  Of  these  glorious  realities  we  will 
say  nothing,  but  rather  indulge  the  hope  that  every 
reader  of  the  Times  may,  throughout  the  holidays, 
have  abundant  opportunity  of  practically  accounting 
for  our  unlimited  confidence  in  Eoast  Turkey  and 
Minced  Pies." 

"  Night  Travel  on  City  Railroads. — The  keen 
observer  of  human  character  will  find  abundant  ali- 
ment for  his  appetite  for  human  peculiarities  on  the 
Sixth  or  Eighth  Avenue  railroads  any  time  after  mid- 
night. It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  a  man  to  whom 
belongs  obedient  perceptive  faculties  and  strong  nerves 
to  take  passage  in  one  of  these  cars  during  the  term 
intervening  between  the  close  of  night  and  the  appear- 
ance of  daylight.  A  temperance  lecturer  would  be 
very  well  instructed  by  an  occasional  journey  such  as 
we  allude  to.  Before  starting,  he  should  spend  half 
an  hour  or  so  at  the  corner  of  Chambers- street  and 
West  Broadway,  where  passengers  '  most  do  congre- 
gate.' Here  he  would  view  a  series  of  peccadilloes 
arising  from  a  mixture  of  two  spirits— that  of  alcohol 
and  that  of  rowdyism — quite  novel  to  the  peace-loving 
and  peace-following  citizen.  After  taking  his  seat  in 
the  car,  he  would  be  apt  to  witness  a  number  of  fellow- 
beings  in  all  stages  of  intoxication— some  jocose, 
some  quarrelsome,  some  maudlin,  some  idiotic,  others 
drowsy  and  helpless,  and  others  again  lachrymose  and 
nauseated.  In  fact,  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
city  railroad  cars,  after  midnight,  are  as  unique  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  They  develop  human  nature  in  its 
most  melancholy  phases— indeed,  they  show  up  human 
depravity  in  several  acts  almost  every  trip,  and  after  a 


fashion  that  might  be  described,  but  scarcely  with  full 
justice,  by  the  pen  of  a  Dickens,  or  the  unmatched 
pencil  of  a  Cruikshank." 

Now,  then,  if  we  were  to  assert  that  brandy-drink- 
ing is  the  general  cause  of  the  aforesaid  "  rowdyism," 
the  above  writers  would  agree  to  the  proposition  at 
once  ;  but  when  we  assert,  what  is  equally  self-evident, 
that  the  eating  of  brandy-soaked  food  creates  the  ap- 
petite for,  and  leads  to  brandy  drinking,  the  above 
writers  will,  in  all  human  probability,  call  us  cabbage- 
head  fanatics,  &c,  &c, — so  inconsistent  is  poor  mis- 
educated  human  nature  ! 


What  are  we  to  Believe  ?— Dear  Editors  : — 
What  are  the  laity  to  believe,  if  they  receive  an  opin- 
ion or  doctrine  on  trust,  or  the  mere  authority  of 
others  ?  I  have  been  puzzled  most  amazingly  while 
reading  the  different  views  of  writers,  concerning  the 
relative  nutritive  value  of  vegetable  and  animal  food. 
It  appears  that  men  of  science  (so  called)  differ  very 
widely  in  their  opinions  about  the  natural  diet  of  man. 
By  such  men  as  Drs.  Nichols,  Trail,  Alcot,  Graham, 
and  Others,  we  are  told,  that  bread  made  of  the 
cereal  grains,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  is 
nearly  three  times  as  nutritious  as  the  best  of  flesh. 
But,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  Dr. 
Antisell,  who  has  been  trying  to  enlighten  us  about 
the  "  chemistry  of  life,"  tells  us,  that  the  "  cereal 
grains  approach  flesh  very  nearly  in  nutritive  value." 
He  appears  to  think  coarse  bread  and  water  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  laboring  man,  "  and  keep  him 
from  becoming  lank  ;"  and  if  bread  is  the  most  nutri- 
tious article  of  diet,  except  flesh,  I  suppose,  according 
to  this  meat-doctrine  or  appetite,  that  if  we  had  good 
bread,  and  all  other  vegetables  good  for  man  to  eat 
added  to  it,  and  if  we  partook  freely  of  this  diet,  and 
if  we  could  well  digest  and  assimilate  such  food,  our 
lean  and  "  attenuated  condition  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  health  and  vigorous  muscular  effort."  Now, 
the  men  who  tell  us  that  the  farinaceous  grains  are 
nearly  three  times  as  nutritious  as  the  best  of  flesh, 
and  those  who  tell  us  that  they  are  very  nearly  equal 
in  nutritive  value  to  flesh,  one  or  the  other  party  must 
be  in  a  great  error.  So  I  ask  you  what  are  the  laity 
to  believe  ?  Now,  I  know  nothing  about  organic  che- 
mistry, but  all  the  argument  that  could  be  adduced 
would  not  make  me  believe  that  bread,  fruits,  and 
roots  are  not  sufficient  to  support  man  in  the  highest 
health  and  strength,  and  enable  him  to  perform  as 
much,  if  not  more,  manual  labor  than  he  could  on  a 
mixed  diet ;  but  persons  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  experimenting  for  them- 
selves, will  always  decide  in  favor  of  habit  and  taste. 
Yet  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  men,  who  think  they 
understand  organic  chemistry,  should  come  to  such 
widely  different  conclusions.  A  Reader. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Trall. — We  can  very  easily  put 
"A  Reader"  in  the  way  of  answering  these  mixed  ques- 
tions without  the  assistance  of  any  learned  man's 
opinions.  When  doctors  disagree,  appeal  to  nature. 
When  men  differ  about  truth,  go  to  the  truth  itself  for 
evidence.  Dr.  Antisell,  like  ten  thousand  writers,  lec- 
turers, and  book-makers,  who  have  gone  before  him, 
quotes  the  floating  opinions  of  the  day,  and  hands 
them  over  to  his  readers  as  veritable  facts,  without  re- 
flection or  examination ,  otherwise  he  could  not  write 
such  manifest  absurdities.  There  are  two  ways  of  de- 
monstrating, most  conclusively,  that  the  cereal  grains 
are  far  more  nutritious  than  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
all  human  experience  proves  that  those  who  subsist 
almost  wholly  on  flesh-meat,  eat  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  those  who  subsist  almost  wholly  on  bread  ; 
secondly,  organic  chemistry  proves  that  the  best  flesh- 
meat  contains  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  water, 
while  wheat,  rice,  corn,  &c,  contain  only  about  fifteen 
per  cent.  Hence,  if  we  judge  an  article  nutritive  ac- 
cording to  its  solid  matter,  the  cereal  grains  are  three 
times  as  nutritious  as  flesh. 


The  Preservation  of  Fruits. — The  importance  of 
preserving  all  the  many  and  luscious  fruits  of  our 
country,  throughout  the  year,  with  all  the  freshness, 
flavor,  and  healthful  properties  of  their  season  of 
growth,  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  readers  of 
the  Water-Cure  Journal.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made,  within  a  few  years,  to  preserve  fruits  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  extraneous  ingredient.  One 
plan,  which  has  been  practised  on  a  small  scale,  and 
which  will  apply  equally  to  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  kinds  of  food — viz.,  keeping  in  the 
atmosphere  of  an  ice-house,  at  a  temperature  far  be- 
low the  point  of  fermentation  :  the  other  plan  has  al- 
ways contemplated  the  prevention  of  fermentation  by 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  from  the  fruit 
itself.  In  this  line  of  experimentation,  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  wife  have  already  realized  eminent  success,  as  the 
following  testimonials  will  show. — Eds.  W.  C.  J. 

Preserving  Fruit  in  a  Fresh  State. — Wm.  R.  and 
Eliza  Smith,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  have  devoted  nearly 
their  whole  time  during  the  fruit  season  the  present 
and  past  year,  in  perfecting  their  process  for  preserv- 
ing soft  and  perishable  fruits  in  glass  jars,  in  a  fresh 
state,  like  that  when  first  taken  from  the  tree.  Their 
mode  consists  substantially  in  expelling  the  air  from 
the  jars  by  heat,  and  then  hermetically  sealing  them  ; 
but  there  are  so  many  minute  particulars  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  that  one  who  should  remain  a  whole  day  in  their 
laboratory,  and  closely  observe  ever}'  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, would  not  probably  succeed  as  they  do,  after  a 
month's  trial.  In  truth,  one  might  as  well  think  to 
draw  a  "fine  picture  without  experience,  by  watching 
for  a  few  hours  the  brush  of  an  eminent  artist.  They 
preserve  strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  tomatoes,  &c,  and  so  different  are  the 
details  of  the  process  for  each  of  these,  that  the  neces- 
sary requirements  for  one  sort,  would,  if  applied  to 
others,  entirely  spoil  them.  Of  their  fruits  prepared 
last  year,  when  they  had  much  less  experience,  some 
proved  imperfect  by  losing  a  part  of  the  peculiar  fresh 
flavor  of  newly-plucked  fruit,  while  other  specimens 
which  we  examined,  and  more  especially  the  cling- 
stone peaches ,  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  yesterday's  ripening.  They  are  particularly  suc- 
cessful with  tomatoes,  the  flavor  of  which,  after 
months  of  keeping,  we  much  prefer  to  that  of  the  spe- 
cimens which  are  usually  brought  early  in  summer 
from  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  They  have  now  on  hand 
a  large  collection  of  jars  or  bottles  for  distribution, 
and  we  hope  they  may  reap  some  reward  for  the  ex- 
traordinary labor,  skill,  and  ingenuity  which  they 
have  bestowed  in  perfecting  their  process. — From  the 
Horticulturist,  far  November. 

American  Institute,  Farmers'  Club. — The  regular 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  was  held  in  the  room  of 
the  American  Institute,  yesterday,  at  twelve  o'clock 
M—  R.  T.  Underbill,  of  Croton  Point,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickey,  the  club  proceeded  to 
consider  the  fruit  produced  and  preserved  by  Mr.  W. 
R.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  county.  The  chairman 
made  some  comments  on  the  salutary  character  of 
fruit  on  public  health,  especially  in  cities,  where  the 
action  of  heat  was  prejudicial  to  the  liver,  and  of  course 
to  health.  Any  person,  therefore,  who  extended  the 
domain  of  fruit,  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  happiness.  Several  jars  of  fruits  pre- 
served by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  laid  on  the  table. 
They  were  pronounced  very  fine  by  the  members  of 
the  club. 

On  a  call  from  the  chair,  Mr.  Smith  entered  on  an 
interesting  explanation  of  the  method  of  preservation. 
He  introduced  no  foreign  substance,  but  preserved  the 
fruit  by  a  chemical  process,  without  sugar  6r  alcohol. 
He  had  a  few  thousand  bottles  produced  from  his  own 
farm.  About  three  years  ago  he  commenced  experi- 
ments to  attain  a  superior  method  of  preserving.  At 
first  they  failed,  and  lost  hundreds  of  bottles  spoiled  in 
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color  or  taste  ;  but  now  they  had,  though  not  brought 
to  perfection,  attained  a  very  superior  degree  of  pre- 
servation. The  peaches  tasted  were  very  fine,  also 
the  quinces.  Success,  Mr.  Smith  said,  depended  not 
so  much  on  the  possession  of  an  important  secret,  as 
on  close  attention  to  every  manipulation,  and  choos- 
ing the  fruits  at  the  moment  they  were  fit  for  the  des- 
sert. The  cherry,  as  generally '  brought  to  market, 
was  not  wholesome,  but  when  ripe  and  fresh  it  was 
very  healthful.  Prom  the  various  specimens  prodn  ce  d , 
tomato,  raspberry,  quince  and  peach  were  remarked 
as  most  perfectly  preserved,  containing  the  natural 
aroma  and  taste  of  the  fruit.  Of  the  tomato,  the  chair- 
man said  that  the  taste  for  it  was  an  acquired  one  ; 
but  being  a  very  healthy  vegetable,  was  an  induce- 
ment to  acquire  a  taste  for  it.  Mr.  S.  said  they  had 
also  succeeded  in  rhubarb,  to  perfection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hardenbrook,  it  was  "  Resolved, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  club  be  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  for  their  presentation  of 
preserved  fruits,  and  the  members  having  eaten  of  the 
different  varieties,  consisting  of  peaches,  cherries,  to- 
matoes, quinces,  raspberries,  &c,  unite  in  expressing 
their  high  approbation  of  the  excellent  flavor  of  such 
fruits." 

Mr.  Smith  returned  thanks  for  the  honor,  in  a  few 
very  appropriate  remarks. 

Prof.  Antisell  said  that  the  resolution  had  not  done 
sufficient  justice  to  Mr.  Smith.  The  Professor  made 
some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  labor  expended 
in  preserving  these  fruits  in  their  singularly  perfect 
state.  Then*  color  showed  the  care  with  which  they 
were  selected  and  handled.  It  was  a  principle  that 
two  fluids,  with  a  porous  substance  between  them, 
would  unite.  So,  in  preserving  fruits  in  alcohol,  the 
weightier  fluid,  or  juice  contained  in  the  fruit,  was  re- 
placed by  the  lighter  fluid,  alcohol ;  and  we  eat  alco- 
hol instead  of  fruit ;  while  in  preserving  them  in 
saccharine  juice  the  flavor  went  entirely  into  the  syrup, 
leaving  the  fruit  comparatively  tasteless.  The  plan 
pursued  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  preserving  the  fruit  in  its 
own  juice,  obviated  these  difficulties,  by  making  the 
syrup  of  equal  density  with  the  juice  within  the  fruit, 
thereby  preserving  both  aroma  and  flavor. 
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BLOOMERS; 

OR,  IS  IT  A  DUTY  TO  WEAR  THE  NEW  COSTUME? 
BY  JULIA  KELLOGG. 

"Who  does  not  love  to  peruse  the  words  of  an  earnest 
writer  ?  Earnestness  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive features  which  can  recommend  and  adorn  a  liter- 
ary production— it  is  its  very  soul.  Proceeding,  as  it 
always  does,  from  an  active  mind  and  an  ardent  heart, 
it  at  once  arouses  our  intellect  and  vivifies  our  affec- 
tions. But  it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  every  evil 
is  the  perversion  of  some  good,  and  there  is  an  evil  to 
which  these  charming,  earnest  people  are  peculiarly 
liable.  It  is  a  great  proclivity  of  our  fallen,  disorderly 
nature,  and  is  commonly  called  "running  into  ex- 
tremes." This  phrase,  I  have  no  doubt,  may  sound 
very  suspiciously  in  the  ears  of  most  of  the  readers  of 
the  Water-Cuke  Journal,  as  indeed  it  often  does  in 
mine,  inasmuch  as  I  have  usually  heard  it  used  to  stig- 
matize all  earnestness  and  consistency.  But  don't  be 
alarmed,  friends,  ]  am  no  conservative,  though  my 
discourse  may  seem  to  savor  of  the  tombs.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  all  will  allow  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"  running  into  extremes,"— that  is,  allowing  an  undue 
predominance  to  one  idea,  or  set  of  ideas,  over-esti- 
mating their  relative  value,  and  allotting  to  them  so 
disproportionate  a  share  of  our  attention  that  we  over- 


look others  of  equal  or  greater  importance  ;  thus  be- 
coming mentally  one-sided  and  squint-eyed.  Heaven 
preserve  us  all ! 

These  reflections  have  been  occasioned  by  reading 
Mrs.  Dr.  Nichols'  last  letter  on  the  Dress  Reform. 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  been  driven  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Dress  Reform  by  that  letter.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  said  estimable  and  elo- 
quent lady  is  subject  to  the  mental  deformities  alluded 
to  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  confess  to  the  consciousness  of 
an  imperfection  in  my  own  vision  which  prevents  me 
from  seeing  so  clearly  "  to  the  bottom"  of  the  matter 
as  I  could  wish,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  her  professional  skill,  or, that  of  any  others,  among 
my  Water-Cure  friends,  though  I  shall  strenuously 
protest  against  their  prescribing  any  of  those  bitter 
allopathic  doses  which  I  perceive  they  sometimes  so 
treacherously  administer  to  each  other.  To  me  the 
subject  in  all  its  relations  seems  rather  a  complicated 
one.  A  great  variety  of  things  are  to  be  considered, 
which  I  doubt  not  have  puzzled  the  brain  of  many  a 
poor  woman  beside  myself.  I  write  this  mainly  to 
elicit  the  opinion  of  others  more  capable  of  reasoning 
and  judging  than  myself. 

Now  be  it  known  to  my  readers  that  I  have  a  de- 
cided fancy  for  Bloomers,  and  being  but  little  troubled 
with  the  cowardice  of  which  Mrs.  Nichols  so  patheti- 
cally complains,  I  have  actually  had  the  temerity  to 
wear  them  a  great  part  of  the  time  for  more  than  a 
year  past,  notwithstanding  my  principles  (as  she  may 
think)  are  not  very  good.  I  certainly  have  found  the 
"Bloomer"  neater,  more  comfortable,  and  in  every 
way  more  convenient  than  the  old  fashion,  and  I 
should  suppose  that  all  who  would  but  "  try  it"  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  I  do  not  believe  they 
would,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  wonder  as  every  one  agreeing  about  any  one  thing. 
But  Mrs.  Nichols  does  not  put  the  matter  solely  on  the 
ground  of  comfort  and  convenience,  she  evidently 
considers  that  a  proper  and  conscientious  obedience 
to  the  physical  laws  of  the  Creator  would  oblige  all 
women  to  adopt  the  Bloomer  Costume  ;  and  certainly 
one  cannot  but  admire  that  conscientiousness  and  be- 
nevolent regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  with  which 
she  is  so  wonderfully  supported.  Now  if  it  is  my 
duty  to  wear  Bloomers  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  to  brave  all  unpleasant  conse- 
quences which  may  result  from  so  doing,  I  want  to 
know  it,  and  will  do  so  if  I  am  mobbed  every  day ; 
at  the  same  time  I  Biust  say  that  nothing  but  an  im- 
perative sense  of  duty  could  lead  me  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  of  feminine  delicacy,  and  I  think  my  sisters 
will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  else  should.  This 
feminine  delicacy,  let  us  be  assured,  is  no  imaginary 
or  capricious  thing.  Woman  has  been  endowed  by 
her  Creator  with  a  perceptive  wisdom  which,  like  the 
Mimosa,  shrinks  instinctively  from  every  wide  touch 
which  threatens  to  injure  the  delicate  spiritual  tissues, 
or  disarrange  the  organized  forms  of  the  soul.  This, 
I  apprehend,  is  what  we  call  delicacy.  In  this  age  of 
the  deification  of  rational  wisdom  let  woman  beware 
how  she  undervalues  or  disregards  the  dictates  of  that 
beautiful  perceptive  wisdom  which  is  peculiar  to  her- 
self. Let  her  be  truthful  and  she  will  find  it  true  to 
her. 

I  have  worn  Bloomers  both  at  home  and  in  the  vil- 
lage near  us,  where  our  family  is  well  known  and  re- 
spected ;  but  I  have  not  felt  myself  called  upon  to  do 
so  when  visiting  friends  who  I  knew  disliked  them,  or 
in  the  city  streets.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  long  dresses  might  be  made  healthful  by 
leaving  off  a  superfluity  of  skirts— suspending  those 
worn  so  the  weight  would  come  on  the  shoulders- 
making  the  waist  loose,  and  leaving  out  the  whale- 
bones, and  making  the  skirt  short  enough  to  clear  the 
floor  or  streets.  It  is  not,  I  know,  so  convenient ;  but  j 
then  one  can  hold  them  up  in  special  cases  where  that 
is  called  for.     Having  a  great  regard  for  my  health,  '• 


and  a  great  reverence  for  the  physical  as  well  as  moral 
laws  of  my  Creator,  I  managed  in  this  way  for  years 
before  the  Bloomers  "  came  out,"  and  I  know  that  one's 
health  depends  much  more  on  the  way  clothing  is 
made  and  worn  than  on  the  length  of  it.  The  Bloomer 
Costume  may  be  so  made  and  worn  as  to  be  unhealth- 
ful,  and  long  dresses  may,  with  a  small  degree  of  the 
heroism  required  to  wear  Bloomers,  be  made  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  health. 

With  regard  to  wearing  Bloomers  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  where  few  or  none  who  see  us  know  who  we 
are,  I  should  suppose  that  it  could  do  little  or  no 
good  by  way  of  example,  and  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  Costume  than  to  recom- 
mend it ;  and  I  believe  experience  bears  them  out  in 
the  opinion.  With  regard  to  wearing  the  Bloomer 
Costume  among  friends  who  dislike  it,  I  think  we 
have  no  more  right  to  adopt  a  dress  which  is  disagree- 
able to  others  than  a  set  of  disagreeable  manners.  We 
may  say,  no  one  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  me,  I  will 
dress  as  I  like  ;  but  Charity  and  propriety  demand 
that  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  others  should  be  con- 
sulted. We  were  not  created  isolated  or  independent 
beings,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  orderly  or  seemly 
for  us  to  attempt  to  act  as  such ;  excepting  where 
we  clearly  see  that  others  are  acting  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  or,  in  other  words,  in  contrariety  to  the  laws 
of  the  Creator,  which  are  the  very  laws  of  order,  life, 
and  happiness.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
"  brethren"  think  on  this  point,  "  and  when  I  say 
brethren,  I  mean  sisters  too."  The  Bloomer  dress,  I 
can  say,  from  much  experience,  is  much  more  favor- 
able to  freedom  of  movement  than  the  long  skirts,  and 
is,  for  that  reason,  at  once  more  comfortable  and  more 
promotive  of  healthful  exercise.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  taking  that  exercise,  and  by  no  means 
secures  it.  It  makes  exercise  easier  and  pleasanter, 
and  thus  tends  to  encourage  it,  and  make  the  same 
amount  of  effort  more  conducive  to  health. 

Holding  as  I  do  this  belief,  it  may  seem  strange  to 
some  that  I  do  not  at  once  see  that  it  is  my  "  bownden 
duty"  to  wear  Bloomers  ;  but  then  I  am  similarly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  still  more 
for  my  health  and  comfort  to  wear  my  night-gown 
through  the  warm  months  ;  but  for  some  reason  there 
seems  to  be  an  insurmountable  objection  in  my  mind 
to  such  a  costume,  though  certainly  it  would  involve 
no  indelicate  exposure,  and  would  scarcely  be  more 
uncommon  than  a  dress  up  to  the  knees.  Here,  again, 
it  would  seem  that  our  social  relations  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  questions  of  this  kind.  I  confess  I  have 
sometimes  been  withheld  from  wearing  Bloomers  by 
the  conviction  that  it  would  give  me  a  reputation  for 
eccentricity  and  want  of  sobriety  which  would  injure 
my  influence  for  good  over  some  among  my  acquaint- 
ances. I  have  also  made  some  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  cherishing  family  affection  and  harmony — a  jewel 
ever  to  be  fondly  guarded.  Indeed,  the  more  I  think 
about  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  more  than  one 
thing  is  to  be  considered  in  determining  this  question. 
It  involves  principles  which  underlie  many  questions 
pertaining  to  human  action  and  individual  rights. 
Who  will  give  us  more  light  on  the  subject  ? 

The  National  Costume,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
is  an  outward  expression  of  the  National  character. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  no  easy  matter  to  change  it.  His- 
tory abundantly  testifies  to  this.  It  must  of  necessity 
be  the  work  of  time.  No  good  is  to  be  procured  by 
attempting  to  force  the  matter.  It  will  only  repel  those 
who  are  not  quite  prepared  for  a  great  and  sudden 
change,  but  would  fall  in  with  progressive  and  wisely- 
concerted  measures.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the 
present  Costume  had  been  introduced  gradually,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted.  This  would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  more 
orderly — more  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which 
the  all-wise  Creator  accomplishes  his  purposes.  It 
appears  very  evident  to  me  that  the  time  for  the 
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general  adoption  of  the  Bloomer  Costume  is  not  yet 
come  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  all  who  like  it  should 
not  wear  it  in  the  freedom  and  privacy  of  their  own 
homes,  provided  they  do  not  violate  domestic  harmo- 
nies in  so  doing.  I  think  that  most,  if  not  all,  might  do 
this  by  the  concession  of  wearing  long  skirts  in  public, 
and  as  a  "  dress  up  "  in  the  afternoon.  A  little  com- 
pliance often  accomplishes  wonders,  especially  with 
our  male  friends,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  can  assure 
all  my  inexperienced  female  readers  that  there  is  no 
small  degree  of  comfort  in  wearing  a  Bloomer  while 
"  doing  up"  one's  morning  work.       [Metamora,  III. 


THE  AMERICAN  COSTUME. 

Br  MARY  E.  TILLOTSON. 

My  favorite  Journal  requests  that  all  interested  in 
the  Dress  Beform  express  their  views  through  its  col- 
umns, and  some  one  has  added,  "  through  all  accessi- 
ble columns." 

A  willing  compliance  is  granted  by  one  whose  inter- 
est is  manifested  by  having  worn  the  new  costume 
more  than  a  year,  and  on  no  occasion  returned,  or 
desired  to  return,  to  the  fettering  drapery  that  is  yet 
burdening  the  masses. 

With  grateful  pleasure  I  receive  the  greetings  that 
reach  me  monthly  from  the  pens  of  some  of  my  eman- 
cipated sisters,  and  cheerfully  respond.  I  love  them 
though  unseen,  and  should  prize  their  society.  They, 
the  truly  converted,  persevering  and  faithful,  need  not 
the  encouragement  of  my  Words,  and  those  who  do 
will  probably  give  no  heed  :  nevertheless,  my  voice 
may  add  testimony  in  favor  of  the  great  improvement, 
and  I  will  speak. 

To  the  sneerer,  the  hooter,  the  prejudiced  by  igno- 
rance and  interest,  I  shall  not  at  present  deign  atten- 
tion ;  but  there  is  a  numerous  class  with  which  I  crave 
the  privilege  of  a  brief  conversation.  That  class  is 
composed  of  those  who  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
the  change,  and  would  fain  throw  off  the  cumbrous 
load  that  is  daily  augmenting  their  sufferings,  but  are 
prevented  by  the  opposition  of  friends,  or  the  reproach 
and  abuse  meted  out  to  those  who  have  had  the  spirit 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  conscience,  and  attire  them- 
selves comfortably.  Perhaps  I  cannot  fully  sympa- 
thize with  this  class,  as  my  husband  had  the  good 
sense  to  appreciate  the  improvement,  so  that  I  had 
nothing  to  encounter  at  home  ;  yet  had  he  thought 
otherwise,  and  had  my  efforts  to  prevail  by  entreaty 
over  his  dislikes  been  fruitless,  I  should  long  ere  this 
have  made  the  change,  knowing  its  use  would  soon 
discover  to  him  its  benefits,  yes,  and  its  beauties.  It 
must  be  worn  to  know  its  superior  advantages.  No 
eulogy  bestowed  on  it  is  exaggerated.  And  now,  after 
observing  how  its  appearance  changes  in  the  eyes  of 
honest  opposers, — how  it  grows  becoming  as  they  get 
accustomed  to  it, — after  knowing  that  all  the  "  want 
of  protection"  and  "  indecency"  are  on  the  side  of 
long  skirts  and  no  trowsers — that  not  one  reasonable 
objection  has  been  or  can  be  raised  against  it ;  and 
noting  how  flimsy  and  contemptible  is  all  that  has 
been  attempted  against  it, — after  this,  I  am  satisfied 
that  'tis  the  imperious  duty  of  every  woman  who  de- 
sires the  adoption  of  the  American  costume,  to  put  it 
on  immediately,  fearless  of  consequences.  Should  we 
regard  the"  disapproval  of  those  who  care  less  for  our 
health  and  happiness  than  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  most 
pernicious  custom  ?  Should  we  heed  the  displeasure 
of  fashion-goers,  when  we  know  their  ways  are  per- 
versions of  nature,  and  must  end  in  premature  and 
unnatural  death  if  persisted  in?  Should  we  dread 
singularity  of  appearance  for  a  time,  more  than  a  life 
of  uselessness,  torture  and  remorse  ?  In  short,  should 
we,  knowing  our  duty,  do  it  not,  because  forsooth  a 
sinful  world  frowns  on  the  righteous  doing  ?  Answer 
these  questions,  and  let  your  practice  tell  whether 


moral  courage  and  freedom  of  soul,  or  fawning  vassal- 
age, holds  dominion  in  your  nature — whether  you  pos- 
sess an  individual  character  or  not. 

Some  tell  us  we  shall  lose  friends  by  changing  the 
mode.  "Lose  friends  1  never!  We  may  lose  flatterers, 
and  who  would  not  lose  all  they  have  of  such  ?  The 
society  of  those  thus  estranged  could  never  bless  us, 
but  continually  wrong  us  by  its  false,  wily  pretensions. 
So  here  is  gain  instead  of  loss.  It  is  much,  to  me  at 
least,  to  distinguish  my  real  friends  from  foes  in  com- 
placent masks. 

I  know  "  innovations  are  painful,"  and  singularity 
of  appearance  is  unpleasant,  but  the  dress-reform  is 
momentous,  and  will  more  than  reward  its  votaries 
for  all  disagreeable  concomitants.  It  were  far  better 
for  whole  communities  to  adopt  it  at  the  same  time,  or 
for  companies,  even  though  they  be  small,  than  for 
single  individuals  to  stand  a  mark  for  the  foul  multi- 
tude's ignominious  shafts.  But  if  others  hesitate,  it  is 
better  to  reap  the  reward  of  improvement  alone,  than 
still  plod  on,  the  unwilling  bearer  of  life-corroding 
bonds. 

Some  say  our  apparent  singularity  will  destroy  our 
influence.  Our  influence  for  what,  let  us  ask  ?  Not 
for  the  promotion  of  good,  surely.  But  the  influence 
we  have  ever  lent  to  fashions  that  debase  the  moral, 
and  enfeeble  the  physical  nature,  we  gladly  lose. 

Others,  acknowledging  the  utility  of  the  change,  say 
we  shall  become  martyrs  to  our  devotion  to  it,  in  the 
present  impure  state  of  society.  To  them,  we  reply, 
it  will  be  a  martyrdom  far  preferable  to  the  embrace 
of  the  empire,  a  martyrdom  that  lightens  all  our  bur- 
dens.   Would  that  none  were  harder  to  endure. 

What  principle  is  there  in  a  heart  that  countenances 
vice  which  it  knows  to  be  vice,  merely  to  secure  ap- 
proval and  a  place  among  the  vicious  multitude  ?  In 
mercy  deliver  us  from  such  approval,  and  such  a 
place  so  sought.  Those  who  still  love  to  buy  flattery 
with  flattery, — to  sacrifice  honor  on  the  base  shrine  of 
policy,  will  never  be  envied  by  the  good  for  their  puny 
popularity  and  all  its  paltry  considerations.  0,  Prin- 
ciple! how  rare  a  jewel. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  light  from  heaven  is 
dawning  on  the  understanding  of  mortals.  Men  and 
women  are  being  enabled  to  explore  the  hitherto  bar- 
red chambers  of  their  own  souls  ;  and  while  there  dis- 
covering vast  requirements  and  capacities,  among  the 
first  is  visible  the  necessity  of  liberating  the  perishable 
tenement  from  enormities  an  exceedingly  corrupt  cus- 
tom imposes,  that  the  imperishable  spirit  may  be  per- 
mitted to  expand  and  expatiate  in  more  elevated  en- 
joyments. And  shall  we,  knowing  this  necessity, 
shrink  from  the  easy  effort  of  unchaining  our  limbs 
and  unlading  our  bodies,  that  we  may  walk  forth  m 
the  freedom  and  vigor  of  life,  allowing  our  immortal 
minds  power  to  become  free  also — to  rise  in  the 
strength  of  knowledge  and  ever-increasing  wisdom  ? 

Nay,  though,  in  addition  to  all  things  else,  the 
charge  of  boldness  is  preferred  against  us,  let  us  labor 
for  liberty.  In  the  cause  of  human  Redemption,  in- 
jured Truth  and  persecuted  Right,  Heaven  will  qualify 
us  to  uncoweringly  face  all  the  Falsehood  and  Wrong 
this  little  orb  can  array.  [South  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


A  Letter  to  Mrs.  Nichols. — More  than  a  year 
since,  when  about  to  start  with  my  husband  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  missionary  of  the  M.  E.  Conference,  to 
the  newly-settled  parts  of  the  State,  I  ventured  to  ar- 
ray myself  in  a  comfortable,  though,  I  acknowledge, 
not  very  tasteful  short  dress.  Dyspeptic,  nervous, 
weak,  irresolute,  &c,  &c,  I  felt  that  I  was  and  should 
be  wholly  unfit  for  the  new  and  responsible  duties  be- 
fore me,  until  I  could  summon  moral  courage  to  act 
up  to  my  profession — to  fear  God  more  than  the  ridi- 
cule of  ignorant  men  and  women— to  "  lay  aside 
every  weight,"  and  use  every  possible  means  to  restore 
my  God-given  powers  to  health  and  fitness  for  service 
in  his  vineyard. 


I  walked  many  miles — was  quite  independent  of  my 
husband's  assistance  out  of  and  into  the  wagon  ;  and 
in  climbing  the  hills  and  wandering  off  into  the  uncul- 
tivated flower-gardens,  felt  more  free  and  joyous  than 
I  can  tell  you.  I  felt  like  leaping,  and  praising  God 
that  the  day  had  already  dawned  in  which  civilized 
white  woman,  too,  could  breathe  the  air  of  "  Free 
America"  unloosed  from  fashionable  bondage. 

En  route,  we  called  at  my  father's.  His  first  words, 
I  think,  on  seeing  me,  were,  "  The  Lord  bless  you, 
Jane  !  You  remember  your  poor  mother  :  don't  you ! 
She  died  in  consequence  of  wearing  long  skirts.  I 
have  begged  of  and  plead  with  the  girls  to  adopt  the 
reform,  but  they  are  too  cowardly  to  be  the  first." 

Our  mother,  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  prime  of  life, 
(they  say  she  was  a  noble  woman)  got  her  dress  drab- 
bled when  it  was  not  convenient  to  change  or  dry  it — 
"  took  a  cold,"  which  settled  on  her  lungs,  and  in  a 
few  days  left  her  four  little  children  with  my  father  a 
disconsolate  and  almost  ruined  man,  to  mourn  a  "mys- 
terious Providence." 

I  am  trespassing  on  your  valuable  time  :  have  pa- 
tience with  me,  while  I  indulge  a  desire,  long  felt,  to 
communicate  with  some  one  laboring  in  a  cause  so 
near  my  heart. 

In  view  of  the  unbecoming  as  well  as  killing  fashions 
that  had  been  noticed  only  to  be  admired  and  copied 
by  very  many  professors  of  Godliness,  I  had  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  amount  of  prejudice  that  would 
be  raised  against  us  even  in  the  church.  When  it  be- 
came apparent,  for  the  sake  of  my  husband  and  his 
mission,  I  told  him  that  if  he  desired  it  I  would  wear 
a  long  dress.  His  reply  was,  "  If  you  think  the  reform 
is  right  and  will  benefit  the  race,  don't  abandon  it.  I'll 
stand  by  you."  Thus  encouraged,  with  occasional 
cheering,  strengthening  words  from  you,  reformers, 
(Heaven  reward  you!)  through  the  Journal,  I  could 
not  be  frightened  back  into  petticoat  slavery,  although 
I  have  yet  seen  but  one  woman — the  wife  of  an  M.D . 
of  Delevan,  Wis.,  (I  looked  upon  her  with  admiration,) 
who  dared  appear  in  public  in  a  Bloomer  dress.  If 
some  contributor  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal  would 
give  us  a  pattern — pretty,  economical  and  easily  made, 
with  directions  for  material,  quantity,  &c,  remember- 
ing that  we  can't  all  employ  dress-makers,  and  have 
little  leisure  to  experiment,  I  think  many  who  are 
waiting  to  see  a  style  that  suits  them,  would  adopt  it. 
Mrs.  Gove  Nichols,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.     [J.  a.  s. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

Fbom  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — [The  -writer  reports  Allopathy 
in  his  vicinity,  as  "running  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn."  "  Not  having  time, "  he  says,  "to  crawl  out  of  the 
way  of  its  pursuers,  it  is  fast  killing  itself,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Hydropathy  will  surely  die  1  Yes,  though  the  Water- 
Cure  is  so  healing  to  the  human  system,  it  is  death  to  the 
system  of  drugs  I"  He  gives  several  cases  of  successful 
"home  practice,"  of  which  we  can  find  room  for  only  one 
at  present  :] — 

About  one  month  ago,  my  mother  was  attacked  with 
Chills  and  Fever  ;  also  with  Liver  Complaint,  to  which  she 
is  subject,  and  which  generally  goes  very  hard  with  her. 

While  the  chill  was  on  I  kept  her  in  a  tepid  bath,  using 
a  good  deal  of  friction,  which  kept  the  chill  nearly  all  off. 
When  fever  came  on  I  put  her  in  the  wet-sheet  pack,  when 
she  would  go  to  sleep  in  a  few  minutes,  and  wake  in  from 
one  to  two  hours,  or  when  she  commenced  sweating. 
Then  I  gave  her  the  cold  douche,  using  a  dry  towel  after  it; 
she  wore  also  the  wet  bandage.  With  such  treatment  she 
had  only  the  third  chill,  which  was  very  slight.  She  still 
continued  the  treatment  for  liver  complaint,  which  brought 
on  a  crisis,  (diarrhoea.)  which  lasted  about  two  days. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  in  better  health  than  for  a  long 
time  before  ;  besides,  she  is  a  convert  to  the  Water-Cure, 
which  was  not  the  case  before. 
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From  Reedsburg,  Wis. — The  cause  of  Water-Cure  pro- 
gresses swimmingly  on  these  frontiers,  considering  the 
amount  of  knowledge  we  possess.  The  M.  D.  who  claims 
an  allopathical  mortgage  upon  all  the  sick  in  these  parts, 
is  quite  vexed  to  have  us  agitate  Water-Cure  here,  but  he 
can  lay  no  embargo  on  our  tongues.  Truth,  like  the  soft 
pure  waters  which  flow  through  our  villages,  is  pressing 
onward,  and  has  reached  many  families  which,  a  few 
months  ago,  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  healing  by  water. 
No  intelligent  lamily  to  whom  it  has  been  fairly  presented  ; 
has  rejected  truth  on  this  subject.  I  am  astonished  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  cause — can  only  account  for  it  on  the 
principle  that  the  medical  philosophy  that  would  poison 
men  to  cure  them,  is  founded  in  error,  and  that  the  Water- 
Cure  philosophy  is  founded  in  truth — truth  so  plain  lhat  it 
commends  itself  to  every  discriminating,  inquiring  mind. 

About  four  years  since  we  commenced  the  practice  of 
Water-Cure  in  our  family,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  with 
hardly  a  syllable  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  having  never 
seen  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  or  read  a  page  in  any  Water- 
Cure  book.  With  a  meagre  amount  of  information  collected 
in  a  single  conversation  with  a  stranger,  whom  we  met  in 
a  journey  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  we  re- 
turned home  and  tested  the  virtues  of  Water  in  the  entire 
and  speedy  cure  of  a  daughter  attacked  with  lung  fever, 
and  another  a  few  weeks  after,  taken  with  bilious  fever. 
We  began  to  read  and  practise  in  our  family  with  entire 
success.  We  find,  in  conversation,  many  people  who  are 
anxious  for  Water-Cure  light,  but  they  know  not  where  to 
find  it.  They  are  ready  to  receive  truth  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented. We  need  several  good  practitioners  in  Wisconsin. 
The  field  begins  to  whiten  for  the  harvest.  God  speed  the 
Water-Cure,  till  it  shall  find  its  way  to  all  the  suffering  fam- 
ilies of  earth;  and  men,  everywhere,  find  at  their  own  doors 
the  antidote  for  their  ills,  which  they  have  long  in  vain 
sought  in  foreign  climes.  s.  a.  d. 

From  Brooelyn,  Conn.— I  have  had  your  "Journal  "  for 
two  years,  and  so  much  do  I  prize  it  that  I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  give  it  up,  even  at  many  limes  its  cost.  We  shall 
send  you  soon  a  list  of  some  fifty  subscribers,  from  this  and 
neighboring  towns,  as  a  substantial  evidence  that  we  esti- 
mate your  labors,  and  wish  to  lend  a  hand  in  furthering  the 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged.  The  Journal  needs  only 
to  be  more  extensively  known  and  read  to  ensure  a  circu- 
lation equal  to  your  most  sanguine  expectations.  As  an 
Allopathic  physician,  of  some  thirty  years'  experience,  I 
consider  myself  in  a  position  to  make  fair  observations  rela- 
tive to  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  I  can,  and  must  can- 
didly say,  that  the  Water-Cure  practice  cannot,  at  any  rate, 
be  subject  to  any  more  failures,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  old 
way.  Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  good  work  of  whole- 
some reform,  I  remain  yours,  respectfully,  t.  h. 

From  North  Berwick,  Me.— [A  teacher,,  who  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  good  service  in  the  cause  of  Beform,  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  writes  as  follows.  His  exam- 
ple is  worthy  of  imitation.  He  has  not  labored  in  vain,  nor 
shall  he  fail  of  a  rich  reward,  in  the  consciousness  of  untold 
good  accomplished  :] 

"  It  is  now  a  year  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
your  Journals.  Having  seen  a  prospectus  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal,  I  sent  for  a  sample  number,  and  received  a 
number  of  each  Journal  and  of  the  Student.  I  immediately 
subscribed  for  the  Journal,  and  my  brother  for  the  Student, 
and  here  1  must  say,  that  they  have  been  welcome  visitors 
and  I  have  been  very  agreeably  entertained  and  instructed 
by  their  company.  This  winter,  soon  after  I  commenced 
my  school,  I  determined  upon  making  an  effort  to  introduce 
the  Student  into  my  school,  and  taking  the  Journals  in  con- 
nection with  it,  I  commenced  taking  names  about  three 
weeks  since,  and  have  thus  employed  the  most  of  my  spare 
time,  before  and  after  school ;  how  I  have  succeeded  the 
sequel  will  show,  although  it  has  cost  me  no  little  time  and 
trouble,  residing  as  I  do  in  a  somewhat  sparsely-settled  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  people  not  being  acquainted  with  your 
publications,  and  consequently  not  able  to  appreciate  their 
value,  yet  I  liave  done  it  cheerfully  and  willingly,  being 
confident  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  that  it 
will  result  in  the  benefit  of  those  whom  I  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  as  your  readers.  Let  others  go  and  do 
Wcewise,  until  your  truly  valuable  works  shall  find  their  way 
to  every  fireside  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land;  then,  indeed,  a  great  and  good  work  will  have  been 
accomplished,  which  will  result  in  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment, prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  ruce."         j.  a.  d. 


From  New  Hartford,  III. — [From  a  letter  enclosing  the 
writer's  subscription  for  the  Journal,  for  1853,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  clip  the  following  brief  extract  :] 

Although  poor,  and  without  some  of  the  essentials  of  a 
perfect  life — a  constant  supply  of  pure  soft  water,  and  good 
Graham  flour — we  still  feel  that  to  be  without  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  would  be  our  greatest  source  of  discomfort. 
It  sustains  us  in  our  newly-awakened  ideas  of  "Cress  re- 
form," "ZnferaaZimprovements,"  "Efficaey  of  cold  water;" 
and  leads  us  'on'  'up'  against  a  strong  current  of  opposi- 
tion with  a  hand  gentle  but  powerful.  w.  w.  M. 

N.  B. — You  have  our  hearty  consent  for  adding  the  veg- 
etarian department.  I  once  recovered  from  chronic  diar- 
rhoea by  an  abstemious  vegetable  diet,  after  all  the  regular 
remedies  had  failed  !  M. 

From  Princeton,  N.  J. — [A  student  writes  from  this  place 
as  follows  :] 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  many  subscribers  to  your 
Journals  as  yet,  my  time  being  principally  taken  up  with 
my  studies,  but  I  shall  use  my  endeavors  to  iutroduce  your 
publications  whenever  I  have  opportunity.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  students  have  the  Water-Cure  Encyclopaxlia,  by 
Br.  Trail,  and  various  other  of  your  publications.  I  enclose 
a  subscription  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  There  are 
several  others  of  the  students,  who,  I  expect,  will  subscribe 
soon.  G.  p.  L. 

Chatham,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.— I  cannot  forbear  telling  you 
how  more  than  thankful  I  am,  that  I  am  one  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  ;  and  why  should  I,  why  should  any  who 
have  realized  the  truths  it  advocates  and  defends — who  have 
learned,  in  spite  of  fashions  and  prejudices,  to  value  health, 
with  unburdened  limbs,  and  lungs  left  free  to  inhale  the 
pure  air  of  heaven  ;  who  have  learned  to  use  freely  the 
clear  waters  with  which  God  has  so  plentifully  supplied  us, 
and  to  cat,  drink,  and  sleep,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  nature  ;  in  short,  who  have  learned  to  think 
for  themselves,  to  think  reasonably,  and  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  thoughts,  independent  of  the  misguided 
opinions  of  the  weak  and  worldly-minded.  I  ask,  why 
should  any  who  enjoy  these  blessings,  hesitate  in  raising 
their  voices  in  commendation  and  encouragement,  and 
lighten,  if  possible,  the  honorable  task  of  illuminating  the 
world  with  the  lights  of  "Water-Cure,"  and  the  principles 
of  "hygiene."  My  voice  maybe  weak,  but  my  heart  is 
"  strong  and  willing;"  and  on  closing  this  unimportant  note, 
with  a  promise  to  render  all  the  aid  in  my  power,  I,  a  lover 
of  all  that  is  true,  and  pure,  and  holy  in  nature,  utter  a  sin- 
cere prayer  for  the  success  of  your  glorious  cause. 

Ivy  Wat. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich.— It  gives  me  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that,  since  taking  your  valuable  Journal,  I 
have  left  off  the  "flesh-pots,"  and  the  "grunter's  grease," 
and  have  adopted  the  vegetarian  system.  The  following  is 
the  result :  I  came  to  Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1847.  At 
that  time,  and  until  recently,  I  indulged  in  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, coffee,  tea,  meat  and  grease,  and  have  been  unable 
to  do  any  work  between  harvest  and  winter,  every  fall,  ex- 
cept one,  since  I  have  been  in  the  State.  In  the  latter  part 
of  May  last,  after  reading  a  few  numbers  of  your  Journal,  I 
wrote  the  followiug  pledge  in  my  memorandum  book, 
which  I  have  observed  to  the  very  letter  : 

"Pledge."— Whereas  I  believe  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  (and  I  may  now  add,  meat,)  to 
be  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  to  health  and  character, 
I  pledge  myself  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  either,  in  any  way 
whatever,  and  in  all  suitable  ways  will  endeavor  to  dis- 
countenance their  use  throughout  the  community. 

I  have  had  no  sickness  the  past  season  whatever.  The 
Journal  comes  regularly,  the  first  of  each  month,  "with 
healing  on  its  wings."  I  hail  it  as  a  treasure  ;  so  interest- 
ing are  all  its  contents  to  me,  that  upon  its  arrival,  after 
plucking  here  and  there  a  bit,  I  commence  and  read  it 
through  from  begiiming  to  end,  and  feel  sorry  that  the  num- 
bers are  so  small  and  so  far  between.  j.  b.  b. 

From  Altoona,  Penn.— ["  Hard  soil "  for  "  new  notions, " 
if  the  following  be  a  fair  representation.  It  is  well  lhat  our 
co-working  missionaries  are  sowing  good  seed  broadcast 
over  the  benighted  regions  of  our  own  great  country.  "A 
little  leaven"  will,  in  due  time,  astonish  the  natives.  But 
that  our  readers  may  know  the  present  condition  and  neces- 
sities of  a  portion  of  our  poor  fellow  humans,  we  quote 
from  a  recent  letter:] 


I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  subscribers  for  the  Jour- 
nal in  this  State,  where  I  have  felt  that  it  would  do  much 
good.  I  have  uniformly  offered  it  at  club  prices,  and  pay 
the  postage  on  the  letter  myself;  but  as  yet  I  get  no  one  to 
fork  over  the  fifty  cents.  They  will  look  at  me  with  a  pe- 
culiar leer,  as  much  as  to  say,  ' '  no,  you  don't  (sponge  fifty 
cents  out  of  me,")  or  with  a  sober,  cast-iron,  expressionless 
face,  turn  away  with  owlish  dignity. 

I  thought  I  had  been  among  conservative  people,  but 
Pcnnsylvanians  take  the  rag  off  the  bush  uintirely."  I 
would  sooner  undertake  to  get  ten  subscribers  for  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal,  in  Illinois,  than  one  here.  But  I  will 
keep  on  trying,  perhaps  I  shall  get  one  after  awhile. 
Reckon  I  shall  hardly  catch  a  native  though. 

Homer  Brown. 

From  Lansing,  Lyd.— Messrs.  Editors  :— I  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  the  past  year,  and  can 
truly  say  I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  it  than  I  have 
in  the  past  twelve  years  from  the  best  physicians  the  coun- 
try affords.  Now,  be  it  known,  that  I  have  suffered  ill 
health,  with  all  the  miseries  thereunto  appertaining,  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  have  gone  through  all  the  different 
modes  of  treatment  of  the  day,  but  grew  no  better,  but 
rather  worse,  not  being  able  to  sleep  more  than  half  of  the 
time,  and  quite  unable  to  attend  my  household  affairs  ; 
when  a  neighbor  kindly  loaned  me  a  Water-Cure  Journal. 
I  read,  believed,  and  commenced  practising  the  rules  of 
bathing,  exercise,  diet,  &c,  which  have  nearly  restored 
me  to  health ;  my  friends  and  neighbors  are  astonished  to 
see  me  so  much  improved  in  health  and  spirits.  I  have 
loaned  our  Journals,  and  scattered  them  over  the  country 
far  and  near.  I  have  talked  and  preached  much  (in  my 
weak  way,  of  course),  and  people  are  beginning  to  ask, 
are  these  things  so?  can  man  be  thus  physically  redeemed 
and  raised  to  a  new  life  ?  I  can  confidently  answer  yes, 
and  point  to  the  facts  to  sustain  my  assertion. 

A  Western  Bloomer. 
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LET  IT  ALONE. 


BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

Though  the  bowl  and  the  bumper 

With  spirit  be  filled; 
Though  the  nectar,  like  Jove's, 

Be  ambrosia  distilled  1 
Though  wit,  song,  and  laughter, 

Lend  joys  of  their  own; 
Take  counsel  from  caution, 

And  let  them  alone; 
Let  them  alone. 
Take  counsel  from  caution, 

And  let  them  alone  1 

If  a  friend  have  a  scheme 

That  he  shows,  very  clear, 
Will  bring  you  two  thousand 

Or  upward  a  year; — 
Though  it  seems  like  a  fortune 

To  other  hands  thrown, 
Take  counsel  from  caution, 

And  let  it  alone; 

•   Let  it  alone. 
Take  counsel  from  caution, 

And  let  it  alone  1 

The  fountain  of  fortune 

But  slenderly  flows; 
Wealth,  got  in  a  moment, 

As  suddenly  goes  I 
And  Wine's  giddy  laughter, 

'Tis  easily  shown, 
Brings  sorrow  hereafter — 

So  let  it  alone; 
Let  it  alone. 
Brings  sorrow  hereafter, 

So  let  it  alone  ! 
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"If  the  people  can  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Hydropathy,  they  will  not  err  much,  certainly  not  fatally,  in  their 
home  application  of  the  "Water-Cure  Appliances  to  the  common  diseases 
of  the  day.  If  they  can  go  a  step  further,  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  they  will  well  nigh  emancipate  them- 
selves from  all  need  of  doctors  of  any  sort." — Hydropathy  for  the 
People. 

FEBRUARY  TOPICS. 

BY   K.   T.  TRAIL,  M.D. 

A  Bemarkable  Winter. — The  first  half  of 
our  winter  season  has  been  remarkably  mild, 
forming  &  feeling  contrast  with  that  of  last  year, 
which  was  excessively  cold.  Eain  and  mud 
have  succeeded  last  winter's  snow  and  ice.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  "  open  weather,"  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  of  this  winter  vary  considerably 
from  those  of  the  last.  Colds,  coughs,  influ- 
enza, and  scarlet  fever,  have  been  common  in 
this  city  and  vicinity,  whilst  in  many  eastern 
cities  and  villages  they  have  prevailed  very 
extensively  and  very  fatally.  A  correspondent 
of  one  of  our  daily  papers,  writing  from  Bos- 
ton, says: 

"  The  singular  weather  that  we  have  had  has 
been  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  sickness, 
especially  among  the  youngest  portion  of  the 
community.  That  scourge  of  modern  times, 
and  which  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  terrors 
long  ago  laid  down  by  the  small-pox  at  the 
command  of  science,  scarlatina,  has  been,  and 
is  frightfully  raging  in  and  about  this  city.  In 
one  small  town,  not  ten  miles  from  the  city, 
over  one  hundred  cases  are  mentioned,  and 
eighty  deaths,  and  probably  the  numbers  are 
larger.  In  some  families  all  the  children  have 
been  swept  away,  to  the  number  of  three  and 
four  in  some  instances.  This  disease  appears 
to  be  the  most  severe  the  nearer  places  are 
to  the  sea ;  and  in  country  towns,  not  above 
twenty  miles  from  here,  not  a  case  has  occur- 
red. Whether  this  is  a  law  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  pestilence,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  do 
not  profess  any  ability  to  speak.  Probably  it 
is  not,  and  the  disease  is  capricious.  Besides 
this,  we  have  colds  in  all  their  infinite  variety,  : 
and  vast  powers  of  annoyance.  Influenza  pre-  : 
vails  almost  everywhere.  Fevers  are  common  ; 
as  sin.  The  foundations  of  consumption,  and 
others  of  the  grisly  family  of  disease,  are  laid 
most  abundantly.  Many  a  ruined  constitution 
will  date  its  fall  from  the  '  remarkable  win- 
ter' of  1852-3.  When  people  talk  of  'fine 
weather,'  they  ought  to  recollect  these  things 
and  then  they  will  not  improbably  come  to  the 
rational  conclusion  that  warm  weather  in  De- 
cember is  as  bad  as  snow  would  be  in  June.  It 
is  fine  only  for  doctors  and  sextons." 

Eighty  deaths,  in  one  hundred  cases  of  scar- 
let fever,  is  a  most  extraordinary  fatality,  as 
well  as  another  melancholy  illustration  of  "  The 
deadly  virtues  of  the  healing  art,"  as* adminis- 
tered allopathically.  But  our  present  purpose 
is  mainly  to  notice  the  statement  in  the  above 
extract,  that  the  disease  is  more  severe  near 
the  sea-shore.     We  have  often  contended  that 


bad  food  and  erroneous  dietetic  habits  were  the 
chief  causes  of  scarlet  fever,  especially  in  its 
malignant  form.  We  have  also,  heretofore, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  salted  sea-food  and 
all  forms  of  swine-food,  were  among  the  arti- 
cles most  especially  conducive  to  this  disease. 
Near  the~  sea-shore,  it  is  well  known,  a  greater 
proportion  of  both  fish  and  swine  food  is  con- 
sumed than  in  the  interior ;  hence,  the  greater 
prevalence  and  more  malignant  character  of 
the  mortality  may  be,  in  our  opinion,  at  least 
in  part,  accounted  for. 

Hooping  Cough. — This  affection  is  unusually 
troublesome  among  children  at  the  present 
time,  in  many  places.  Hydropathically,  its 
management  is  not  difficult.  Be  careful,  in  the 
first  place,  to  keep  the  child,  at  all  times,  en- 
tirely free  in  the  bowels,  by  suitable  diet. 
Avoid  all  animal  food,  salt  butter,  fine  flour, 
candies,  nick-nacks,  &c.  Whenever  there  is 
much  soreness  of  the  throat,  apply  the  wet 
bandage.  If  there  is  much  soreness  about  the 
chest,  or  if  the  lungs  evince  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion, apply  the  chest  wrapper,  especially  during 
the  night.  When  the  whole  body  becomes  fever- 
ish and  preternaturally  hot,  a  pack,  prolonged  so 
as  to  produce  moderate  sweating,  is  desirable  ; 
and  when  the  vrindpipe  is  obstructed  with  viscid 
phlegm,  so  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
a  water  emetic  should  be  given.  The  patient 
should  have  a  daily  ablution  of  tepid  or  cold 
water;  and  when  the  fever  increases,  in  the 
after-part  of  the  day,  it  should  be  repeated 
toward  bed-time.  When  the  disease  is  accom- 
panied with  violent  headache,  a  hot  foot-bath 
will  relieve;  and  when  the  whole  system  is 
sore  and  sensitive,  with  alternating  hot  and 
chilly  sensations,  a  hot  bath  ten  minutes,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tepid  or  cool  ablution,  should  be 
employed. 

Death  of  Walter  Forward. — We  are  deeply 
grieved  to  have  so  soon  to  record  the  death 
of  another  distinguished  man,  who  has  fallen, 
as  we  believe,  a  victim  to  a  false  and  murder- 
ous medical  system.  We  use  strong  language, 
but  we  know  what  we  say.  Mr.  Forward  was 
our  friend,  and  a  friend  of  the  system  we  advo- 
cate. He  was  also  a  friend  of  progress  and 
reform ;  and  more  than  all,  he  was  a  friend  to 
mankind.  We  therefore  claim  it  as  our  privi- 
lege to  speak  of  him,  and  of  his  medical  treat- 
ment, precisely  as  we  think.  An  intimate 
friend  of  his  writes  : 

"It  is  a  most  distressing  reflection,  that  so  \ 
great  and  so  good  a  man  should  have  been  so 
hurried  into  eternity.  He  was  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  but  robust  and  of  very  active  habits ;  and 
three  days  before  his  death,  had  walked  in  from 
his  country  seat,  five  miles  distant,  as  was  his 
almost  daily  habit,  to  attend  to  his  official  du- 
ties in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  have  no 
doubt  his  valuable  life  would  have  been  saved, 
if  there  had  been  a  good  hydropathist  in  the 
place.  His  attack  was  a  mere  cold  and  colic, 
as  he  had  frequently  experienced  before.     A 


post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  number 
of  gall-stones  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  but  the 
doctors  acknowledged  they  were  no  cause  of 
danger  or  death." 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  if  nothing 
morbid  was  found  except  gall-stones,  and  these 
did  not  produce  death,  why  did  the  man  die  ? 
We  have  treated  many  cases  of  gall-stones  and 
colic  hydropathically  in  aged  persons,  and 
never  suspected  there  was  any  danger  of  any 
of  them  dying  from  those  diseases  or  from  our 
treatment.  Tepid  injections,  warm  wet  cloths 
to  the  abdomen,  and  warm  hip-baths,  have 
always  succeeded  in  relieving  all  the  trouble  in 
a  few  hours ;  and,  in  some  cases,  even  after  as 
large  doses  of  opium  as  other  physicians  dared 
to  administer,  had  failed  to  produce  the  slight- 
est relief. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Forward,  the  attend- 
ing physicians— Drs.  King,  Speer,  and  Spelter, 
of  the  Allopathic,  and  Drs.  Penniman  and 
Cote,  Homceopathists,  have  been  engaged  in  a 
newspaper  controversy  as  to  luho  killed  him ; 
each  party  not  only  suspecting,  but  directly 
intimating  that  he  died  of  some  doctor,  and 
not  of  any  disease.  The  main  point  of  the 
controversy  turns  upon  the  effect  of  the  large 
doses  of  opium  which  it  is  admitted  the  patient 
had  taken,  as  the  following  specimen  extracts 
will  show. 

Says  Dr.  King  to  Dr.  Penniman: 

:'  You  say  that  when  you  were  discharged 
others  '  assumed  the  responsibility'  of  the  case 
'  with  its  melancholy  consequence,  which  is  so 
frequently  the  result  of  large  doses  of  opium,' 
&c. ;  thus  boldly  attributing  the  death  to  the 
opium  employed,  and  reflecting  upon  the  phy- 
sicians who  prescribed  it.  Were  it  not  for  the 
ignorance  manifested  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  article,  in  relation  to  the  toxical  effects  of 
opium,  I  should  be  without  excuse  for  failing 
to  rebuke  in  a  proper  manner  the  unworthy  mo- 
tive which  prompted  such  a  statement.  But  I 
may  not  pass  unnoticed  your  inexcusable  reck- 
lessness in  attempting  to  treat  a  case  of  hepatic 
colic  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
remedial  agents  by  which  alone  it  can  be  con- 
trolled. Having  yourself  once  professed  to  be 
a  regular  practitioner  of  medicine,  you  should, 
if  properly  read  in  your  profession,  have  known 
that  in  obstructions  of  the  biliary  ducts,  as 
well  as  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary  ducts, 
there  is  no  remedy  so  reliable  as  opium.  You 
should  have  known  that  it  soothes  the  pain 
and  controls  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
ducts,  thereby  allowing  the  accumulating  fluid 
to  force  onward  the  calculus  till  it  escapes. 
You  should  have  known  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  thus  treated  recover,  whilst,  as  Dr. 
Budd  informs  us,  a  fatal  termination  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  Your  ignorance  of  these  facts 
alone  explains  your  conduct  in  hopelessly  at- 
tempting to  treat  such  a  case  by  exhibiting  in- 
finitesimals, while  the  patient  for  five  or  six 
long  hours  writhed  in  the  most  excruciating- 
pain. 

''You  also  say,  that  on  Monday  evening,  at 
8  o'clock,  after  you  were  'discharged,'  you 
'  saw  Mr.  Forward,  and  that  he  was  laboring 
under  the  effects  of  large  doses  of  opium.' 
Without  dwelling  on  the  manifest  professional 
impropriety  of  sneaking  back  to  see  the  patient 
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after  you  had  been  dismissed,  I  reply  to  your 
statement,  as  it  regards  the  effects  of  the  opium, 
that  it  is  utterly  false.  No  effect  of  opium  was 
visible  till  after  9  o'clock,  when  the  patient,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  slept  tranquilly,  manifest- 
ing not  the  slightest  indication  of  coma,  or  any 
other  sign  of  an  over-dose  of  opium." 

Dr.  Penniman  to  Dr.  King,  in  rejoinder : 

"  You  say  that  there  was  not  exhibited  any 
of  the  effects  of  opium  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I  say  there  was,  and  the  effects  were 
so  evident  that  Mrs.  Marks  observed  them  and 
spoke  to  me  about  them,  saying  she  knew  the 
symptoms,  she  had  seen  them  often,  and  that 
his  were  the  effects  of  opium.  You  speak  of 
the  patient's  writhing  in  excruciating  pain  for 
five  or  six  hours  under  my  treatment,  and  ad- 
mit that  there  was  not  any  mitigation  of  symp- 
toms until  nine  o'clock,  under  the  stupefying 
effects  of  opium,  which  was  nearly  six  hours 
from  the  time  that  I  was  dismissed.  So  much 
for  your  only  remedy.  You  charge  me  with 
sneaking  back.  I  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the 
great  maD  who  had  been  my  patient,  and  I  had 
strong  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  treatment 
that  would  be  adopted,  and  determined  to 
watch  its  effect.  Mr.  Forward  had  often  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  detestation  of  the  Allopathio 
practice." 

The  Esculapian. — A  new  medical  periodical, 
with  the  above  title,  has  made  its  appearance  in 
this  city.  Among  the  great  "  aims  "  which  the 
editor  announces  in  the  first  number  is  the  fol- 
lowing: :'  To  show  why  the  old-established  sys- 
tem of  medical  practice  is  alone  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people."  When  he  "  shows" 
any  why  in  the  premises,  our  readers  shall  know 
how  he  does  it.  We  expect,  however,  they  will 
have  to  wait  some  time. 

An  Important  Proposition. — The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  under  the  head 
of  "  Irregular  Eegulars,"  administers  a  severe 
castigation  to  its  "  recusant  brothers  "  who  are 
striking  out  into  independent  courses  of  medi- 
cal practice,  and  dealing  in  preparations  un- 
known to  the  "  ordinary  medical  brotherhood." 
The  journal  says,  quite  deploringly : 

"  Presuming  that  others  have  contemplated 
the  erratic  course  of  many  a  recusant  brother, 
what  course,  in  their  opinion,  can  be  devised 
to  uphold  the  respectability  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  preserve  it  from  the  contempt  of 
well-directed  minds  ?  The  question  is  open  for 
discussion." 

That  is  a  poser.  How  "  shall  the  medical 
profession  be  preserved  from  the  contempt  of 
well-directed  minds  ?"  But — we  have  it.  Stop 
your  ill-directed  warfare  on  human  constitu- 
tions, with  your  thousand  and  one  poisons 
which  you  fictitiously  denominate  medicines. 

Certainty  or  Medicine. — We  commend  the 
following  extract,  from  the  Boston  Medical 
Journal,  to  our  Esculapian  contemporary  of 
this  city.  It  may  be  of  wonderful  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  some  of  its  aims : 

"  Dr.  Bryan's  introductory  lecture  before  the 
Philadelphia  Med.  College,  fully,  sustains  his 
giowing  reputation.  He  is  beginning  to  be  a 
miracle  of  industry  in  medical  matters ;  the 
press  is  often  sending  out  something  from  his 


prolific  pen.  Dr.  B.  seems  to  have  found  more 
certainty  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  than  in  the 
administration  of  drugs.  In  a  word,  if  we  un- 
derstand hi  in,  there  is  no  certainty  in  medi- 
cine beyond  what  is  based  on  a  most  thorough 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
the  articles  given;  the  structure  and  constitu- 
tional circumstances  of  the  patient ;  the  condi- 
tions of  the  climate  ;  the  chemical  combinations 
and  changes  that  take  place  in  the  stomach  by 
the  introduction  of  supposed  remedies  for  un- 
defined diseases." 

Perhaps  the  Esculapian  will  condescend  to 
show  us  why  supposed  remedies  for  undefined 
diseases  are  alone  entitled  to  confidence  !  &c. 


JHijmllainj, 


A  Bequest— A  New  Feature  in  the  Health 
Reform. — Let  us  introduce  the  subjeot  with  a  brief 
preface. 

Donations,  Bequests,  and  Contributions,  are  solioited, 
received,  and  appropriated  for  every  conceivable  be- 
nevolent object — under  the  general  title, 

"CHARITY." 

Physical  Reforms,  however,  have  not  hitherto 
been  favored  in  this  way.  How  much  more  important 
the  distribution  of  religious  matter  may  be  to  commu- 
nities—Home and  Foreign— we  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
or  to  say.  But  we  may  venture  the  remark,  that  to 
secure  and  insure  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body," 
would  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  God  as  any  service  we 
may  render,  while  laboring  in  His  field— the  great  hu- 
man vineyard.  While  others  seek  to  diffuse  morals  and 
religion,  through  tracts,  papers,  and  pamphlets,  irre- 
spective of  the  Vital  or  Physical  Constitution  of  Man, 
we  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure,  First,  to  disseminate 
the  laws  and  principles  of  Life  and  Health  ; — how 
to  preserve  the  former,  and  prolong  the  latter ;  and, 
Secondly,  to  develop,  cultivate,  and  improve  Mind 
and  Morals.  Then,  we  may  direct  our  attention  to 
the  completion  and  perfection,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
Human  Edifice — the  Crowning  Glory  of  God — the 
development  of  "  a  perfect  man."  This  is  the  order  of 
our  work:  "We  prefer  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Young 
people  should  understand  Physiology.  Children  must 
be  born  of  a  healthy  parentage .  Their  bodies  properly 
developed  by  proper  food,  exercise,  sleep,  air,  clothing, 
and  proper  training.  This  would  ordinarily  secure 
life,  health,  and  a  green  old  age,  except  in  rare  cases, 
as  by  accident  and  calamities.  Even  epidemics  would 
be  rare,  if  not  unknown,  were  all  these  laws  observed. 
It  is  our  mission,  among  other  duties,  to  promulgate 
and  teach  these  laws  to  the  world.  We  began  our 
work  almost  "  single-handed  and  alone,"  as  all  re- 
forms begin.  We  ventured  only  to  ask  for  patronage, 
not  for  "  pecuniary  aid."  But,  at  length,  it  came  vol- 
untarily, and  without  solicitation.  A  Fund  (the  only 
lever  at  present  with  which  to  move  the  world)  is  pro- 
posed. The  following  correspondence,  which  we  copy, 
will  explain  j — 

"  COPY." 

Big  Spring,  Laporte  Co.,  Indiana, 
Dec.  Tth,  1852. 

Dear  Fowlers  and  Wells  : — Do  you  know  how 
a  man  feels  when  his  whole  soul  is  filled  with  emotions 
of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  when  he  knows  he  has 
received  very  material  and  lasting  benefit,  and  has  se- 
cured years  of  health  and  happiness  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  an  individual,  when  he  knows  he  has 
been  saved  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the  horrid  sys- 
tem of  Allopathy  1  If  you  do  or  do  not,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  : — 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  a  native  of  London,  England, 
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and  one  of  your  subscribers,  cannot  express  his  grati- 
tude to  you,  for  the  benefit  he  has  received  by  follow- 
ing the  precepts  of  your  Water-Cure  Journal,  more 
fully,  than  by  bequeathing  to  you  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars. This  amount  he  wishes  you  to  accept  as  a  token 
of  his  especial  gratitude.  He  is  now  about  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  possesses  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
stitution, rendered  so  by  practising  the  Hydropathio 
system.  Before  he  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  he  was  anything  but  a  healthy  man. 
His  chest  was  contracted,  he  walked  in  a  stooping  po- 
sition, and  his  countenance  indicated  premature  con- 
sumption. Now  he  walks  as  erect  as  an  Indian,  his 
chest  is  six  inches  larger  than  before  he  was  led  into  the 
light  of  the  glorious  principles  of  Hydropathy.  Oh  t 
what  a  change  has  come  over  him. 

He  wishes  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  Hundred  Dol- 
lars to  supply  himself  with  the  A.  P.  J.,  and  the  W. 
C  J.,  books,  &c,  during  his  lifetime,  and  at  his  decease 
remit  to  you  with  the  principal;  and  at  your  decease  he 
wishes  the  principal  to  be  left  for  some  charitable  pur- 
pose, as  you  may  think  best.  Mr.  Johnson  wishes  you 
to  answer  through  me,  and  if  the  amount  shall  be  ac- 
cepted please  direct  how  it  may  be  sent.  Please  make 
out  and  send  a  form  of  the  Bequest.  I  have  not  writ- 
ten this  with  the  expectation  of  its  publication,  but  if 
you  think  best  you  may  publish  it.  I  shall  soon  send 
you  a  good  list  of  subscribers  for  both  Journals,  and 
the  Student.     Yours  truly,  Inqraham  Gould. 

"  answer." 

New  York,  Dec.  Uth,  1852. 

Ingraham  Gould,  Esq., 
Big  Spring,  Indiana. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  contain- 
ing the  very  generous  offer  of  Mr.  John  Johnson. 
We  cannot  do  less  than  to  thank  Mr.  Johnson  most 
heartily,  to  accept  his  offer,  and  enter  into  the  obliga- 
tion to  appropriate  the  principal  and  interest  as  he  may 
direct.  He  may  rest  assured,  that  we  shall  do  all  in 
our  power,  with  all  the  means  at  our  command,  to  pro- 
mulgate the  principles  advocated  in  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  being  satisfied  that  this  is  our  highest  earthly 
duty,  and  by  which  most  good  may  be  done  to  the  liv- 
ing. We  have  been  blessed  hitherto  for  all  the  good  we 
have  ever  done,  by  which  our  fellow  humans  have  been 
benefited — and  we  have  the  fullest  faith  to  believe 
that  God  will  bless  all  good  efforts— as  well  in  this  as 
in  any  other  field  of  labor. 

We  inclose  the  form  of  a  Bequest,  which  may  be 
altered  and  adapted  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

Repeating  our  thanks  for  this  manifestation  of  gra- 
titude, we  close  by  subscribing  ourselves  yours,  and 

the  friends  of  humanity, 

Fowlers  and  Wells. 

[In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  the  above  volun- 
tary offer  has  induced  us  to  say  to  our  friends  and  the 
public,  that  it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  receive  from 
them  any  sum  which  they  may  feel  inclined  to  appro- 
priate, for  the  diffusion  of  Physiological  knowledge 
among  men. 

The  rich  and  opulent,  the  benefited  and  the  well 
conditioned  of  the  world,  may  aid  most  effectually  in 
this  way  to  cure,  elevate,  and  improve  humanity, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally ;  and  to  this  end, 
we  annex  the  following 

FORM    OP   A   BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  Health 
Reform  Society,"  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  sum 

of dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes 

of  said  Society.] 
\      To  carry  out  this  great  work  on  a  large  scale,  a 
J  scale  worthy  its  objects  and  name,  we  shall  need  a 
\  series  of  cheap  Health  Tracts,  which  are  already  com- 
i  menced,  that  may  be  printed  by  the  million,  and  scat- 
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tered  broad-cast  over  the  civilized  world.     But  let  us  } 

begin  at  home,  and  when  good  health  prevails  through-  i 

out  our  country,  and  when  premature  death  and  juve-  j 

nile  decrepitude  are  with  us  no  more,  then  we  will  go  J 
abroad  and  enlighten  the  heathen. 

We  must  use  the  same  means  for  this  purpose,  that 
others  use  for  other  purposes.     Shall  we  have  the 

means  1  and  shall  the  work  go  on  1  A  commencement  < 

has  been  made,  shall  it  be  finished  1    Contributors  < 

may  remit  $5,  $10,  $50,  a  $100,  or  a  $1000,  and  have  j 

the  amount  expended  in  Tracts,  or  any  other  Health  ! 

publication  which  they  may  name  ;  or,  if  left  with  the  > 

Society,  the  donor  may  rely  upon  its  judicious  appro-  J 
priation  for  the  objects  above  specified. 

r 
— — —  t 

I 

Another  Lecturer  in  the  Field. — I  wish  to  in-  \ 

form  you,  gentlemen,  that  as  1  have  been  a  student  of  ', 

medicine  for  many  years,  and  have  practised  both  Alio-  J 

pathically  and  Hydropathically,  to  some  extent,  my  ' 

experience   has  led  to  the  decided  opinion  that  the  J 

latter  mode  of  practice  is  the  best  and  safest  to  cure  the  ', 

"  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."    With  this  opinion  and  the  j 

"  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia"  for  my  guide,  it  is  my  < 

intention  to  give  Public  Lectures  on  the  subject.    I  j 
wish  to  be  an  itinerant  expounder  of  Hydropathy ;  I 

think  that  mode  of  life  will  suit  me  in  more  than  one  / 

respect.    I  think,  also,  that  I  shall  be  conferring  a  great  \ 

benefit  to  the  public.     If  I  do  so,  I  shall  have  an  op-  ', 

portunity  of  making  known  your  Hydropathic  Jour-  j 

nal  and  other  books.     I  think  that  I  shall  be  enabled  j 
to  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  in  nearly  every  town 

where  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  discourse.     A.  s.  j 

TWe  cannot  too'much  commend  the  course  which  ; 
A.  S.  proposes  to  take.  We  cannot  have  too  many  J 
missionaries  in  the  field.  See  our  remarks  on  "  Lee-  j 
turing  and  Lecturers." 
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Airmount,  Clarke  Co.,  Ala.,  Dec.  17th,  1852. 
Dear  Gents  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  : — In 
the  November  number  of  your  Journal,  I  find  that  you 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  publishing  a  letter  of  mine, 
with  the  following  preface:  "On  the  Anxious  Seat. 
We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following 
good-humored  strictures  on  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
from  a  '  Regular,'  who  has  not  yet  become  a  convert 
or  a  subscriber.    But  the  candor  and  good  feeling 
which  he  exhibits,  induces  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
soon  become  both."    Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  some 
good-humored  strictures  to  make  on  the  liberty  you 
have  taken  with  my  letter,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
do   me   the  justice  to  publish  them,  as  you  did  the 
others,  and  thus  do  me  the  honor  of  delighting  you 
and  your  readers  once  more.     In  the  first  place,  I 
think  you  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in 
publishing   a  private    letter  and    in   appending  my 
name  to  it.     I  think  it  might  have  subserved  your 
purpose   equally  well,  to  have  published  the   letter 
without  the  name,  or  with  the  initials  only.     I  think, 
gentlemen,   that    I  have  just  cause  to   complain  in 
this  matter,  for  the  following  reasons  :  I  am  a  Regu- 
lar physician,  and  always  expect  to  be  ;  I  am  an  un- 
compromising opponent  of  all  kinds  of  empiricism, 
and  of  every  exdusive  system  of  medication- — Hydro- 
pathy among  the  rest,  as  an  exclusive  system,  though 
I  still  think  more  of  Hpdropathy  than  I  do   of  any 
of  the  exclusive  systems  of  the  day  ;  I  am  not  only  a 
regular  physician,  but  I  take  pride  in  doing  all  that 
I  can  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  noble  body  to 
which  I  belong,  by  studiously  avoiding  every  alliance 
with  the  heteroclitical  errors  of  the  day.    And  this, 
gentlemen,  is  my  principal  ground  of  complaint,  for 
should  your  Journal  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  my  j 
brother  practitioners,  (which  is  not  likely  to  happen,   < 
happily,)  they  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  I  had   ! 
deserted  the  majestic  temple  of  legitimate  medicine —  ! 
"the  towering  pride  of  twice  a  thousand  years" — for 
the  fleeting  ephemera,  Hydropathy.     Having  now  de- 
fined my  position  plainly,  I  think  it  probable  you  will 
conclude  that  you  have  fallen  into  some  errors  in  your 
preface,  and  set  me  down  as  a  "  hard  case" — too  hard 
even  for  Hydropathy.     You  say  in  your  appendix  to  j 
my  letter,  that  your  "  object  is  to   break  vp,  over-  j 
throw  and  destroy"  our  practice.     Your  voice  is  still  i 
for  war,  open  war,  regardless  of  my  kind  admonitions.   ) 
Well,  let  it  be  so.     We  have  no  cause  to  fear.     What  j 
is  true  in  your  system  will  be  appropriated,  and  incor-  j 
porated  among  the  truths  of  Science.     Your  system,   { 


being  thus  deprived  of  its  vitality,  will  "  as  surely 
fail  as  the  beacon  darkens  when  the  blaze  is  out." 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  give  you  a  quotation  which 
happily  illustrates  your  war  on  legitimate  medicine, 
and  its  results  : 

"The  feeble  sea-birds,  blinded  by  the  storms, 
On  some  tall  lighthouse  dash  their  little  forms, 
And  the  rude  granite  scatters  for  their  pains 
Those  small  deposits  that  were  meant  for  brains-. 
Yet,  the  proud  fabric  in  the  morning  sun 
Stands  all  unconscious  of  the  mischief  done — 
Nay,  shines  all  radiance  o'er  the  scattered  fleet 
Of  Gulls  and  Boobies  brainless  at  its  feet." 

This  letter  may  not  be  quite  so  pleasing  as  the  other ; 
but  as  you  published  that  without  my  consent,  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  you  will  publish  this  by  special  request. 
Respectfully,  Jno.  S.  Wilson,  MD. 

remarks  by  dr.  trall. 

Being  one  of  the  "  Gents  of  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal" towards  whom  the  above  blunderbuss  seems  to 
have  been  directed,  and  being  withal  a  "  regular 
physician,"  and  moreover  "  always  expecting  to  be," 
I  take  upon  myself  the  liberty  of  criticising  the  above 
criticism.  I  know  not  by  what  principle  of  business, 
rule  of  etiquette,  or  "  code  of  medical  ethics,"  our 
friend  lashes  us  for  publishing  his  former  communica- 
tion. He  claims  it  was  a,  private  letter  ;  yet  its  whole 
scope  and  tenor  were  about  this  Journal,  which  is  get- 
ting to  be  rather  public,  and  the  system  it  advocates, 
which  is  also  fast  gaining  publicity.  What  earthly 
motive  can  any  "  regular"  have  to  write  us  long  let- 
ters about  water-cure,  drugs,  steam,  p'atent  medicines, 
&c,  &c,  and  expect  it  will  be  considered  as  private 
and  personal  1  We  are  public  servants ;  our  writings, 
books,  journals,  &c  ,  are  the  people's  ;  and  if  regular 
doctors  can't  give  us  a  prescription,  or  a  little  advice, 
or  a  "  blowing  up,"  that  is  fit  for  the  public  eye,  they 
had  better  spare  the  shedding  of  precious  ink.  The 
doctor  particularly  objects  to  having  his  name  appear. 
Well,  that  is  characteristic  of  the  system  he  advo- 
cates, or  rather  finds  it  his  interest  to  stick  to.  It 
wants  to  do  everything  in  the  dark  ! 

Now,  we  "  Hydropathics"  are  willing  to  put  our 
names  to  all  we  have  to  say.  We  are  willing  to  abide 
by  what  we  do  say,  and  "  take  the  responsibility." 
We  despise  anything  like  skulking-places,  as  much  as 
we  abhor  gin  schnapps.  We  hate  all  privacy  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  publi  c  health,  as  much  as  we  abom- 
inate cod  liver  oil. 

But  Dr.  W.  dislikes  Hydropathy  mainly  because  it 
is  "  exclusive."  Suppose,  Doctor,  it  shall  turn  out 
exclusively  right,  while  your  drug-system  is  proved  to 
be  exclusively  wrong  ?  What  will  you  do  then  1  You 
have,  however,  already  intimated  your  position.  You 
say,  "  I  take  pride  in  doing  all  that  I  can  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  noble  body  to  which  I  belong,  by 
studiously  avoiding  every  alliance  with,"  &c,  &c. 
And  again,  your  brother  practitioners  might  be  in- 
duced to  think  you  were  getting  irregular,  &c,  &c. 
Well,  you  are  like  the  most  of  your  craft,  in  regard- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  the  regular  stand- 
ing of  medical  practitioners  as  paramount  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge among  men. 

You  speak  of   incorporating  what   is  true  in  our 
system  among  the  truths  of   science.      Good.    But 
know  that  the  falsities   of  drugs  are   not  any  part 
of   the  truths  of   science.      If  you  mean  to   incor-  , 
porate   the   drug-remedies  and  destructive   processes  ; 
which  constitute  the  materia  medica  of  your  school,  j 
with  the   hygienic  agencies  which   are  the  materia   j 
medica  of  our  exclusive — exclusively  right,  recollect  j 
— system,  you  will  find  a  difficulty.     Our  remedies  are  j 
air,  light,  temperature,  food,  water,  sleep,  exercise,  < 
the  governance  of  the  passions,  &c.     Yours  are  bleed-  j 
ing,   blistering,    scarifying,   leeching,  antimony,   ar- 
senic, mercury,  &c,  &c.     How  are  you  going  to  in-  ) 
corparate  our  air  with  your  blistering  ?    How  will  you  ', 
mix  up  our  food  with  your  leeching  ?    How  can  you  ', 
amalgamate  water  and  scarifying  ?    In  what  way  will  { 
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you  make  ipecac  and  sleep  work  together  1  How  will 
you  harmonize  temperature  and  gamboge  ?  How  will 
you  mingle  the  regulation  of  the  passions  with  epsom 
salts'?  &c,  &c.  No,  sir;  your  attempt  to  "incorpo- 
rate" such  natural,  chemical,  physiological  and  ther- 
apeutic incompatibilities  will  be  as  dead  a  failure  as 
is  the  whole  drug-system. 

But  the  strongest  weapon  you  wield  against  us  is 
your  poetry,  and  that  is  borrowed.  You  had  to  go 
out  of  your  profession  to  get  that .'  We  can  give  you, 
in  exchange,  something  original : 

The  book-bred  doctor,  hurried  through  the  schools, 

Armed  with  blind  dogmas  and  destructive  tools, 

Points  the  fell  lancet  to  life's  purple  flood, 

And  sends  a  poison  rankling  through  the  blood. 

The  patient  sinks  ;  another  drug  is  sent 

To  chase  the  first  ;  and  ere  its  force  is  spent, 

A  third  succeeds.     And  here  Death  rings  his  knell, 

And  boobiea  wonder  why  he  didn't  get  well ! 

THE  TEETH; 

OR,    THE    SMITH    TARTAR. 

[This  extraordinary  concretion 
was  such  a  puzzler  to  our  engra- 
ver, that  he  made  the  slight  mis- 
take of  copying  some  other  per- 
son's ulcer  tooth,  instead  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  tartar  one.  But  to  make 
amends,  he  has  now  done  his  best, 
in  presenting  the  right  one  with 
all  its  deformity  of  outline.  In 
reference  to  this  matter,  Dr- 
Clowes  very  properly  thus  utters 
his  complaints  at  the  rnal-illustra- 
tion  of  his  tartar  article  published  in  the  November 
number  of  this  journal.  The  article  alluded  to,  apart 
from  the  engraving,  is  a  capital  one,  and  must  do 
much  good.  Nevertheless,  let  it  be  read  or  re-read 
with  this  cut  in  view.    Now  hear  the  doctor.] 

"Fie.fo,  fum!  Does  that  represent  the  veritable 
specimen  of  tartar  which  I  sent  you  1  Why, 
verily,  in  such  a  counterfeit  presentment  you  have 
only  served  up  to  your  readers  the  rind,  the  tasteless 
rind,  while  the  core  of  the  matter  has  no  expression, 
and  remains  unreiished.  Veritable  specimen,  indeed  1 
Why  good  Mrs.  Smith  will  consider  the  work  of  your 
engraver  as  no  specimen  at  all.  She  will  doubtless 
feel  touched — and  with  much  reason,  too — when  she 
beholds  the  darling  '  elaboration  of  her  declining 
years,  thus  altered  in  shape,  lessened  in  quantity, 
and  shorn  of  its  due,  and  most  faithful  proportions. 
Please  do  us  (Mrs.  Smith,  your  readers,  and  my 
humble  self,)  the  justice  in  your  next  number,  by 
presenting  a  true  copy  of  the  original  mass.  That 
chunk  of  tartar  !  verily,  it  hath  a  mission  !  Wot  ye 
not  that  the  rational,  the  tidy,  the  law-abiding,  will 
behold  it  with  horror,  and,  for  all  time  to  come,  set 
themselves  up  in  open  resistance  to  so  monstrous  an 
intrusion  upon  the  very  thresholds  of  their  personal 
bread  baskets  1  j.  w.  c." 

THE   JOURNAL  VS-  JIEDICAL  HUMBUGS- 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  cannot  forbear  expressing  to 
you  the  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  perusing  your 
Journal.  It  seems  to  me  it  must  prove  a  powerful 
weapon  against  that  mighty  system  of  humbuggery, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  dragging  its  victims 
down  to  premature  graves.  How  the  dreams  of  the 
poor  invalid  have  been  filled  with  ghostly  visages  of 
wasted  forms — the  handy-work  of  the  "Providence  of 
God"— how  drug  shops  have  become  wedded  to  his 
affections.  With  what  glowing  interest  has  he  been 
wont  to  catch  the  last  illustrated  advertisement  of 
some  wonderful  panacea—"  just  discovered," — "just 
imported," — "just  compounded,  and  bottled  up  for 
use."  The  small  sum  of  one  dollar  will  purchase  enough 
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Reformers  of  customs  and  fashions  in  use, 
Have  always  been  subject  to  vilest  abuse  ; 
Yet  I  never  again  will  wear  a  long  skirt, 
To  fetter  my  feet  and  to  wipe  up  the  dirt, 

While  I  labor. 

Pome  think  they're  models  for  others  to  please, 
And  know  not  the  pleasure  of  moving  with  ease  ; 
To  such  my  advice  I  freely  will  give  ; 
Come  dress  up  in  Bloomer,  and  not  try  to  live 

Without  labor. 

Long  dresses  may  do  to  parade  through  the  street, 
With  nothing  to  do  but  to  dress  and  to  eat  ; 
But  all  who  delight  in  useful  employ, 
The  use  of  their  limbs  they  must  freely  enjoy, 

While  they  labor. 

For  us  in  the  country,  long  skirts  will  not  do  ; 
Our  duties  require  us  to  walk  in  the  dew, 
Cook,  scrub,  wash  and  iron,  make  butter  and  cheese, 
And  we  have  a  right  to  wear  just  what  we  please, 

While  we  labor. 


Sometimes  in  the  garden  we  spend  a  few  hours 
In  pulling  up  weeds  or  in  tying  up  flowers  ; 
A  Bloomer  dress,  then,  is  just  what  we  need, 
Because  we  can  move  with  more  comfort  and  speed, 

While  we  labor. 

And  then,  in  the  winter,  a  bloomer,  you  know, 
Don't  think  it  a  hardship  to  wade  through  the  snow  ; 
To  fodder  the  cattle  or  drive  their  own  sleigh, 
Such  things  we  can  do  when  the  men  are  away, 

At  their  labor. 

It  is  so  delightful  to  take  the  fresh  air, 
Kspecially  so  when  the  weather  is  fair  ; 
And  ladies  should  see  to  their  poultry  and  cows, 
And  not  be  confined  to  the  air  of  a  house, 

With  their  labor. 

The  silly  may  laugh,  and  the  ignorant  stare  ; 
But  still  we're  resolved  the  new  costume  to  wear  ; 
For  surely  no  sensible  woman  or  man 
Will  wish  to  insult  us,  and  none  other  can, 

For  we  labor. 


to  drive  away,  far  away,  every  pain  and  disease  from 
the  body.  No  matter  what  it  is — no  matter  what  part 
of  the  system  is  diseased — no  matter  how  long-stand- 
ing—this wonderful  preparation  will  make  clean  work 
of  it,  and  reinstate  the  man  into  perfect  paradise. 
There  can  be  no  mistake ;  here  are  the  names  of  more 
than  twenty  that  have  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death  by  this  wonderful  deliverer.  This  miserable 
set  of  workmen  who  are  in  the  "  patent  right"  busi- 
ness of  making  "  patent  medicine,"  understand,  after 
all,  that  it  is  "  faith"  which  performs  the  cure.  And 
so  they  go  to  work  and  make  people  believe  that  there 
is  some  wonderful  and  mighty  power  in  their  learned 
and  costly  preparation.  For  this  reason,  you  arc  pre- 
sented every  week  in  almost  every  newspaper  and  pe- 
riodical, with  spirited  illustrations  of  some  noted^aiw- 
killer,  and  a  long  list  of  affidavits  from  those  whose 
strong  faith  has  cured  them.  The  papers  can't  lie — 
and  so  those  whose  lungs  are  almost  annihilated,  and 
those  whose  livers  have  been  transubstantiated  by 
many  years  of  debility,  flock  around  and  are  cured  ; 
new  lungs  and  new  livers  are  the  immediate  result. 
Some  who  have  lost  their  spine,  are  surprised  to  find  it, 
at  once,  reinstated.  Others  who  have  been  afflicted 
with  all  manner  of  distresses,  by  the  use  of  this  com- 
position have  been  immediately  delivered. 

The  above  may  border  on  the  ironical,  it  is  true, 
but  it  contains  at  least  one  unexaggerated  truth,  viz., 
faith  cures  more  than  medicine.  The  whole  may  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words  ;  out  of  one  hundred  bottles, 
boxes,  powders,  or  rolls  of  "patent  medicines,"  devour- 
ed by  tiwse  who  have  a  taste  for  such  articles,  not  Jive 
are  of  as  much  value  as  so  much  cold  water.  You  can- 
not deal  too  heavy  blows  against  this  species  of  hum- 
buggery.  Men  should  learn  that  diseases  are  not  the 
blind  workings  of  "  God's  Providence,''  but  are  under 
the  control  of  fixed  laws— laws  simple  and  plain  as 
those  in  any  other  department  of  physics.     All  should 


be  interested  in  understanding  those  laws.  Our  mode 
of  physical  life  is  not  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  some 
seem  to  suppose.  Not  one  movement  in  our  muscular 
system,  not  a  single  sensation  among  the  circulatory 
organs,  not  an  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  has  a  direct  relation  to  some  fixed  law  in  our 
nature,  which  we  may  understand.  Yet  how  blinded 
some  people  live,  willing  to  trust  the  entire  interest 
they  have  in  their  present  life  to  the  "doctors!" 
How  very  dangerous  such  an  investment !  They  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  labor,  just  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  incidence ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  are  called 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  some  broken  law,  they  have 
perfect  confidence  in  pills  and  powders  to  set  all  right. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  are  glad  to  furnish 
them  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

I  am  glad  the  "  Journal"  aims  some  well-directed 
thrusts  against  the  aristocracy  of  fashion.  When  will 
our  manner  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  dressing, 
become  democratic.  Not  until  the  people  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  their  own  agency  connected  with  their 
present  existence.  Now  "fashionable  dress,"  "fa- 
shionable meals,"  and  "fashionable  hours,"  make  up 
the  sum  of fashionable  existence.       [Kendall,  N.  Y. 


Water-Cure  in  the  West  Indies.— We  take  the 
liberty  to  publish  the  following  letter,  as  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  friends  of  Hydropathy  to  know  that 
the  "  Isles  of  the  sea"  are  receiving  the  Gospel  of 
Health,  and  are  calling  upon  us  to  "  come  over  and 
help  them."  We  join  in  the  hope  expressed  at  the 
close  of  the  letter  : — 

[Mico  Institution,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  : — Since  my  late  com- 
munication to  you,  I  have  learned  that  no  obstacle 
will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  Hydropathic  esta- 


blishment in  this  city  or  island.  No  registration  will 
be  required.  It  is  only  required  of  those  who  make  use 
of  drugs.  I  feel  it  important  to  make  this  statement, 
as  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  man  from 
either  of  these  institutions  mentioned  by  me  ;  all  we 
want,  therefore,  is  a  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  Hy- 
dropathy, and  can  cure  the  sick  according  to  the  water 
treatment.  I  hope  one  will  be  found  willing  to  come 
to  our  aid  soon.    Yours,  J.  D.  Beardsley. 


(0mntlitu0. 


HINTS   TO   STRANGERS-NO-.  I. 

HOW    TO    GET    TO    NEW    YORK. 

The  approaching  season  will  bring  an  unusually  large 
number  of  strangers,  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  to 
New  York.  The  attractions  of  our  metropolis,  always 
great  and  continually  increasing,  will  be  vastly  augmented 
by  the  opening  of  the  "  World's  Fair,"  in  May  next.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  the  "Isles  of  the  Sea,"  will  vie 
with  the  various  States  of  our  own  Confederacy  in  adorn- 
ing the  magnificent  "  Crystal  Palace,"  now  being  erected 
on  Reservoir  Square,  with  the  richest  fruits  of  Industry 
and  Art,  and  in  helping  to  swell,  temporarily,  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  of  "  every  nation,  kindred,  tribe, 
and  tongue,"  the  already  enormous  population  of  the  Em- 
pire City.  • 

Among  the  multitudes  who  are  contemplating  a  trip  to 
Gotham,  a  visit  to  the  "  Great  Exhibition"  and  a  view  of 
"  the  lions"  in  general,  are  doubtless  some  thousands  of 
our  readers.  The  hope  of  being,  in  an  humble  way,  use- 
ful to  them,  induces  us  to  offer  a  few  random  Hints  and 
make  a  few  Notes,  for  their  consideration. 

How  to  get  to  New  York  most  expeditiously,  most  com- 
fortably, or  most  economically,  is  a  problem  which,  to 
some  of  our  distant  patrons,  may  not  be  easy  of  solution. 
If  we  cannot  wholly  solve  it  for  them,  we  may  perhaps  as- 
sist them  in  obtaining  a  solution.  But  first,  a  few  general 
Hints  : 

1.  Having  resolved  upon  a  visit  to  New  York,  if  you  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  the  city  (and  we  write  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not),  obtain  all  the  information 
within  your  reach,  in  books  or  elsewhere,  concerning  it, 
and  also  concerning  the  principal  places  through  which 
you  will  pass  in  coming  here.  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
your  progress,  and  render  your  observations  much  more 
pleasant  and  profitable.  If  you  can  secure  the  compan- 
ionship, during  the  journey  and  visit,  of  an  intelligent  per- 
son who  has  already  been  over  the  ground,  ivith  his  eyes 
open,  you  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  you.  One  of 
those  travelers  who  "having  eyes  see  not,  and  having 
ears  hear  not" — and  there  are  many  such — would  be  of 
little  use  to  you  ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  go  about  the 
world  with  your  eyes  shut,  you  may  quite  as  profitably  re- 
main at  home. 

2.  If  your  circumstances  are  such  that  close  calculations 
in  matters  of  dollars  and  cents  are  necessary,  count  care- 
fully the  cost  of  the  proposed  journey.     The  misery  of  being 

"  out  of  funds"  among  strangers,  and  particularly  in  a 
great  city,  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who 
have  experienced  it.  The  reader  need  not  covet  the  ex- 
perience. Having  set  down  every  item  of  anticipated  ex- 
penditure, be  sure  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  unforeseen 
incidental  expenses.  Our  highest  estimates  in  such  mat- 
ters are  generally  too  low. 

3.  When  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  required,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  journey  from  the  far  West  or  South,  a  draft 
or  check  on  New  York  will  be  better  than  the  cash.  Get 
one  for  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  your  expenses  here, 
and  on  your  journey  homeward.  For  the  rest,  take  specie 
or  such  bills  as  you  know  are  current  in  the  places  where 
you  will  have  occasion  to  use  them.  Gold  dollars,  for  trav- 
eling funds  are  very  useful,  and  secure  you  against  the 
danger  which  the  use  of  money  of  a  larger  denomination 
subjects  you  to,  of  getting  bad  and  uncurrent  bills  in  the 
way  of  change.  A  good  supply  of  small  change  in  your 
pockets  is  always  desirable,  and  saves  much  trouble  and 
vexation. 

4.  Cumber  yourself  with  no  unnecessary  luggage.  Take 
nothing  with  you  that  is  not  essential  to  your  health  and 
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comfort.  If  you  can  put  all  that  you  consider  essential  into 
a  valise  or  carpet-bag,  which  you  can  take  into  your  hand, 
so  much  the  better.  If  a  trunk  is  used,  let  it  be  a  strong 
one,  and  no  larger  than  is  necessary.  Baggage-masters, 
hack-drivers,  and  servants  at  hotels,  are  not  remarkably 
gentle  and  considerate  in  the  handling  of  one's  "  truck. ;' 
Locks  often  get  accidentally  broken.  Let  your  trunk  be 
secured  with  strong  leather  straps,  as  an  additional  means 
of  safety.  See  that  your  baggage  is  properly  labelled  with 
your  name  and  place  of  destination. 

5.  Be  always  "in  time,"  at  the  station,  stage-ofBce,  or 
other  starting-place.  See  your  luggage  safely  in  its  place, 
put  the  check  given  for  it  (when  such  are  used)  securely 
in  your  pocket,  take  your  seat,  and  make  yourself  comfort- 
able. Borrow  no  trouble  about  your  baggage  or  yourself. 
Having  done  your  part,  leave  the  rest  with  Providence  and 
the  engineer. 

6.  At  places  where  you  change  cars,  or  stop  for  the 
night,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  or  vigilant  in  looking  af- 
ter your  luggage  ;  but  above  all  things,  don't  get  excited. 
Maintain  firmly  your  own  rights,  but  regard  sacredly  the 
rights  of  others.  Be  courteous  to  everybody,  and — keep 
cool. 

We  might  go  on,  but  space  will  not  permit ;  and  these 
random  remarks  must  suffice  for  this  part  of  our  subject. 
They  are  very  common-place  Hints,  we  admit.  If  the 
reader  does  not  need  them,  we  beg  him  to  consider  them 
as  not  addressed  to  him,  but  those  who  do. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  special  topic  of  this  article,  we  will 
proceed  to  give  our  friends  such  information  as  our  means 
and  space  will  admit,  concerning  the  "  ways  and  means" 
of  getting  to  New  York. 

Persons  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  can,  of  course, 
more  readily  than  we,  procure  information  in  regard  to 
their  local  routes  of  travel.  All  that  our  limited  space  will 
enable  us  to  do,  is  to  give  the  distances  and  fares  (where 
we  can  obtain  them)  from  some  of  the  principal  local  cen- 
tres of  travel  and  business,  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  to  this  city.  This  we  will  now  do  as  briefly  as 
possible  : 

1.  From  Portland  (Maine).  1.  Boston  and  Maine  Sail- 
road.  To  Dover,  43  miles,  SI. 53  ;  to  Lawrence  (Mass.),  88 
miles,  S2.13  ;  to  Boston,  114  miles,  $2.13. 

2.  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.  To  Worcester,  45  miles, 
$1.15. 

3.  Western  Railroad.     To  Springfield,  54  miles,  $1.50. 

4.  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  Railroad.  To 
Hartford,  26  miles,  $0.75  ;  to  New  Haven,  62  miles,  $1.75. 

5.  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  To  Bridgeport, 
18  miles,  $0.50  ;  to  Norwalk,  32  miles,  $0.90  ;  to  New  York, 
76  miles,  $1.50. 

From  Boston.  If  you  choose,  you  may  come  to  New 
York  very  pleasantly  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

1.  Fall  River  Railroad.     To  Fall  River,  54  miles,  SI. 35. 

2.  New  York,  Newport  and  Boston  Steamer  Line.    Steamers 
Bay  State  or  Empire  Stale  to  New  York.     The  fare  through 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  is  now  only  $1.50,  by  this  line. 

II.  From  Concord  (N.  H.).  1.  Concord  Railroad.  To 
Nashua,  35  miles,  $0.90.- 

2.  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad.  To  Lowell,  15  miles 
$0.40. 

3.  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad.  To  Boston,  26  miles,  $0.65. 
[From  Boston  as  before  (I.).] 

HI.  From  Montreal  (Canada).  1.  Champlain  and  St. 
Lawrence  Railroad..     To  Rouse's  Point,  47  miles,  $1.50. 

2.  Vermont  Central  Railroad.  To  Burlington  (Vt.),  43 
miles,  $1.15. 

3.  Rutland  Railroad.     To  Rutland,  67  miles,  $2.00. 

4.  Western  Vermont  Railroad.    To  Troy,  83  miles,  $2.55. 

5.  Hudson  River  Railroad.  To  East  Albany,  6  miles  ;  to 
Hudson,  34  miles,  $0.60  ;  to  Poughlceepsie,  75  miles,  $1.10  ; 
to  New  York,  150  miles,  SI. 56. 

Passengers  can  leave  Montreal  in  the  morning,  and  reach 
this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

IV.  From  Oswego.  1.  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad.  To 
Syracuse,  35  miles,  $1.00. 

2.  Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad.  To  Vtica,  53  miles, 
$1.06. 

3.  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad.  To  Schenectady,  78 
miles,  SI. 56. 

4.  Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad.  To  Albany,  17 
miles.  $0.50.     [From  Albany  as  before  (HI.).] 

V.  From  Rochester.  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Railroad. 
To  Syracuse,  104  miles,  $2.60.  [From  Syracuse  as  before 
(IV.).] 


VI.  From  Buffalo.  1.  Buffalo  and  N.  Y.  City  Railroad. 
To  Attica,  32  miles,  $0.65  ;  to  Portage,  62  miles,  $1.25  ;  to 
Hornellsville,  92  miles,  $1.80. 

2.  Erie  Railroad.  To  New  York,  342  miles,  $6.50. 
"  Through  tickets"  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  are  only 
$7.80. 

VH.  From  Pittsburg.  1.  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Route.  To  Holydaysburg,  119  miles,  $5.40  ;  to 
Lewistoum.,  195  miles,  $7.70  ;  XoHarrisburg,  256  miles,  $9.00  ; 
to  Philadelphia,  363  miles,  $11.00. 

2.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  Line.  To  Tren- 
ton, 29  miles,  $0.75  ;  to  Princeton,  39  miles,  $1.00  ;  to  New 
Brunswick,  55  miles,  $2.25  ;  to  New  York,  87  miles,  S3.00. 

VIH.  From  Cleveland  (Ohio).  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad.     To  Alliance,  58  miles,  $1.70  ;  to  Pittsburg  (Ohio 

ana  Penna.  Railroad),  82  miles,  S .      [From  Pittsburg 

as  before  (VH).] 

IX.  From  Chicago  (III.).  1.  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
To  Michigan  City,  54  miles,  $1.70  ;  to  Kalamazoo,  140  miles, 
S3.90  ;  to  Detroit,  278  miles,  $7.00. 

2.  By  steamer  to  Cleveland  or  to  Buffalo.  [From  Cleve- 
land or  Buffalo  as  before  (VI.  and  VIH.).] 

X.  From  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Cleveland 
Railroad  Route.  To  Xenia,  65  miles,  $1.90  ;  to  Columbus, 
120  miles,  $3.50  ;  to  Cleveland.,  255  miles,  $7.50.  [From 
Cleveland  as  before  (VIII.).] 

XI.  From  Charleston.  1.  Wilmington  and  Cliarleston 
Steamship  Line.    To  Wilrrington  (N.  C),  180  miles,  $ . 

2.  Washington  and  Wilmington  Railroad  Route.  To  Wel- 
don,  162  miles,  $5.00  ;  to  Richmond,  248  miles,  $9.00  ;  to 
Washington,  378  miles,  $14.00. 

3.  Washington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  To  Baltimore,  38 
miles,  $1.80. 

4.  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  To 
Wilmington  (Del.),  70  miles,  $2.60  ;  to  Philadelphia,  98 
miles,  $3.10.  [From  Philadelphia  as  before  (VH.).] 
"  Through  tickets"  from  Charleston  to  New  York  are  only 
$20.00. 

If  the  traveler  likes  a  sea  voyage,  and  does  not  desire  to 
visit  intermediate  places,  the  pleasanter  way  is  to  take 
passage  in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  New  York  and 
Charleston  Steamship  Line.     Fare  from  S20.00  to  $25.00. 

Xn.  From  Augusta  (Ga.).  South  Carolina  Railroad. 
To  Charleston,  137  miles,  $4.00.  [From  Charleston  as  be- 
fore (XI.).] 

XHI.  From  Montgomery  (Ala.).  1.  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  Railroad.    To  West  Point,  88  miles,  $4.00. 

2.  La  Grange  Railroad.     To  Atlanta,  87  miles,  $3.50. 

3.  Georgia  Railroad.  To  Augusta,  171  miles,  $5.00. 
[From  Augusta  as  before  (XII.).] 

XIV.  From  Savannah.  By  steamer  Gordon  or  Calhoun, 
to  Cliarleston.     [From  Cliarleston  as  before  (XI.).] 

XV.  From  New  Orleans.  1.  By  steamer  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin or  William  Penn,  direct  to  New  York  ;  or, 

2.  By  steamer  Empire  City  or  Crescent  City,  via  Havana ; 
or, 

3.  By  steamer  to  Montgomery,  via  Mobile.  [From  Mont- 
gomery as  before  (XHI.).] 

In  our  next  chapter  of  "Hints"  we  propose,  under  the 
head  of  "How  to  Live  in  New  York,"  to  tell  our  readers 
something  about  the  Hotels,  Board  ing-Houses,  Lodging:- 
Houses,  Restaurants,  and  so  forth,  of  our  city,  with  per- 
haps a  brief  mention  of  the  principal  places  and  objects  of 
interest  which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  visit.  We  intend 
to  devote  a  third  article  to  "The  Perils  of  New  York," 
which  we  "will  say  in  advance  are  neither  few  nor  insig- 
nificant, but  which  timely  words  of  warning  may  enable 
the  stranger  to  avoid. 


Public  Lecturing  and  Lecturers. — In  no  period  of  the 
world's  history  has  public  Lecturing  been  more  extensively 
practiced  than  at  the  present.  It  has  been  taken  up  by 
men  and  women  of  every  profession,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  means  of  imparting  instruction  upon  all 
subjects.  In  time  past,  this  mode  of  enlightenment  was 
confined  to  the  college  and  the  sanctuary.  Now,  "the 
people"  are  privileged  to  listen  and  imbibe  the  best  thoughts 
of  oi^r  ripest  scho'.ars.  Our  increased  facilities  for  transit 
enable  our  Lecturers  to  visit  all  the  principal  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  at  small  expense  of  time  and  money.  We 
now  have  Lecturers  on  Physiology,  Geology,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Literature,  Music,  History, 
Biography,  and  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  this  way, 
with  the  aid  of  books,  the  masses  may  be  informed,  in- 
structed, and  educated.     Nor  can  the   competent  public 


Lecturer  and  Teacher  find  a  more  lucrative  field  of  em- 
ployment. Good  speakers  of  either  sex  are  liberally  paid 
for  their  services. 

Let  us  figure  a  little.  In  a  city  with  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  an  audience  of  at  least  five  hundred 
people  may  be  got  together  several  evenings  in  a  week, 
during  the  Lecturing  season — say  five  months. 

Tickets  at  12£  cents  each  would  amount  to  more  than 
$60  ;  expenses  for  room,  advertising,  etc.,  about  $30  ;  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $30  to  be  paid  to  each  lecturer. 

We  place  the  tickets  at  this  low  price,  in  order  to  insure 
a  full  home,  "  rain  or  shine." 

At  25  cents  for  tickets,  the  sum  would  hardly  be  double. 
But  we  like  the  smallest  price  best,  and  believe  that  a 
greater  attendance  would  thus  be  insured. 

In  a  short  course  of  popular  lectures  given  in  New  York 
last  winter,  tickets  at  12£  cents,  several  of  the  lecturers  re- 
ceived for  their  share  of  the  proceeds  from  $80  to  $100  per 
night — the  audiences  averaging  from  1,200  to  1,500. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  Physiology 
was  but  little  known  (and  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  yet  to  learn  its  first  principles),  several  persons  en- 
tered the  Lecturing  field  ;  and  so  useful  and  profitable  did 
they  find  it,  that  they  have  followed  no  other  occupation. 
Nor  do  we  know  of  an  instance  of  failure.  To  prove  its  prof- 
itableness, we  will  cite  Dr.  J.  M.  Wieting,  once  a  man  of 
feeble  health,  with  barely  means  enough  to  educate  him- 
self. He  borrowed  a  small  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  a  man- 
ikin and  a  few  anatomical  plates  with  which  to  illustrate 
his  lectures,  commenced  in  small  country  villages,  in- 
creased his  illustrations  with  whatever  of  profits  he  re- 
ceived until  he  obtained  a  splendid  collection,  consisting  of 
manikins,  models,  skeletons,  drawings,  plates,  and  paint- 
ings, and  so  forth,  for  which  he  paid  upwards  of  five  tliou- 
sand  dollars.  With  this  he  has  lectured  in  our  large  cities 
with  great  acceptance,  often  repeating  his  course  of  eight 
or  ten  lectures  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  place.  Be 
it  remembered,  that  this  has  been  his  only  source  of  in- 
come. His  tickets  are  sold  at  a  York  shilling  ; — and  now, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  he  is  supposed  to  be  worth  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, — 
all  of  which  he  has  made  by  lecturing  on  Physiology.  Nor 
have  we  ever  heard  of  a  single  instance  where  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  ticket  to  one  of  his  lectures  did  not  get  his 
money's  worth.  Besides  Dr.  Wieting,  we  could  name  sev- 
eral others,  who  have  made  large  profits,  while  doing  great 
good,  by  imparting  useful  information.  Paulina  Wright 
(now  Mrs.  Davis),  Mrs.  Johnson,  Sarah  Coats  (now  Mrs. 
Harris),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gleason,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicho's,  Dr. 
Shew,  Dr.  Kittredge,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Wisner,  and  many 
others,  have  done  good  service  in  this  field  of  labor. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  either  the  Lecturers 
or  their  profits,  in  other  departments  of  science  ;  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  they  have  done  great  good,  and  (most  of 
them)  have  been  liberally  rewarded. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  recently  from  England,  lias  realized  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  for  a  single  course  of  Lectures,  de- 
livered before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New 
York.  The  Irish  patriot,  Meagher,  took  upwards  of  two 
thousand  dollars  at  a  single  Lecture  in  our  city  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Smaller  sums,  of  from  $10,  $15,  $20,  up  to 
$50  per  night,  are  realized  in  our  cities  by  practiced  Lec- 
turers ;  and  from  $5  to  $20  in  the  villages. 

We  repeat,  there  is  no  more  effectual  way  of  communi- 
cating information,  than  by  public  lectures  ;  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  more  honorable  and  profitable  employment 
for  man  or  woman,  when  subjects  are  chosen  with  the 
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Old  Sogers  and  Spittoons.— The  New  York  Dutchman  says, 
(and  who  should  better  know  ?)  that  the  money  spent  an- 
nually for  tobacco,  one  of  the  nastiest  and  most  useless  of 
all  the  weeds  grown  in  this  country,  amounts  to  a  sum 
sufficient  to  build  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Railroad  in 
two  years  1  From  the  last  census  it  appears  that  the  tobac- 
co crop,  for  the  year  1850,  amounted  to  nearly  200,000,000 
of  pounds  ;  of  this  200,000,000,  $8,000,000  were  consumed  at 
home.  The  census  also  informs  us  that  our  "  chewing"  is  on 
the  increase.  In  1840,  the  consumption  per  head,  in  the 
United  States,  amounted  to  2  lbs.  and  1-2  oz.  In  1850,  to 
3  lbs.  8  oz.,  which  show  that  our  taste  for  filth  has  in-    ~* 
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creased  70  per  cent,  in  the  short  period  of  ten  years.  The 
spittle  made  per  year  by  our  smokers  and  chewers,  would, 
it  is  estimated,  fill  a  reservoir  as  long,  wide,  and  deep  as 
the  Erie  Canal,  while  the  amount  of  short-cut  annually 
masticated  by  our  people  would,  if  thrust  down  the  throat 
of  Vesuvius,  keep  the  crater  vomiting  for  the  next  two 
centuries.  Why  is  there  not  a  society  for  the  suppression 
of  this  abuse  of  the  salivary  glands  ? 

THE  WATER-CURE  _ENIGMA  ANSWERED. 

The  following  comes  to  us  from  Maumee  City,0.  En- 
closed you  will  please  find  answer  to  the  "  Water-Cure  Enig- 
ma," in  your  January  number. 

4,  18,  6,  12,  8, 

20,  37,  1,  23,  36,  26 

28,  14,  15,  9,  23,  3, 

4,  32,  6,  37,  2,  12,  24,  1,         .         - 

13,  29,  14,  19,  37,  2,  7,  4,       . 

2.  IS,  27,  30,  .... 

16,  6,  1,  11,  5,  19,  27,  .         • 

33,  5, 1,  36,  3,  18,  6, 

2,  32,  35,  26,  19,  22,       .  ,      . 

13,  34,  10,  31,  17,  26,  19,       . 

36,  18,  25,  37,  23,  26,  19,  27, 

30,  34,  4,  27,  3,  25,  37,  20,  21,  28,  4, 
12,  19,  27,  37, 

Tour  whole  is  The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  op 
Reforms.  Wm.  H. 

Also  answered  by  L.  P.  B.,  of  Columbus,  0. 

Jane,  put  the  baby  to  sleep  with  laudanum,  and  then 
bring  me  my  parasol  and  revolver.  I  am  going  to  attend 
a  meeting  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  race. — Arthur's  Home  Gazette. 

Why  are  Madame  L 's  cheeks  like  sixpenny  calico? 

Do  you  give  it  up  ?    Because  washing  fades  them  1 — Ibid. 

Love  is  strongest  in  pursuit ;  friendship  in  possession. 

A  Maine  Editor  says  that  a  pumpkin  in  that  State  grew 
eo  large  that  eight  men  could  stand  round  it.  This  is  like 
the  man  who  saw  a  flock  of  blackbirds  so  low  that  he 
could  shake  a  stick  at  them. 

Emerson  says  that  a  man  is  never  so  great  as  when  he 
knows  not  where  he  goes— that  is,  whither  his  thoughts 
carry  him. 

Give  us  your  facts,  in  brief.  Spin  no  "long yarns."  Where  so  many 
desire  a  hearing  we  can  give  but  little  space  to  each.  Give  us  only  the 
gist.    Let  others  philosophize — Editors. 

Queries  which  come  under  this  head  should  bo  "written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  and  will  be  answered  by  Dr.  Tkall. 

Warts. — M.  AV.,  Rahway,  writes  : 

"  Can  you  inform  me,  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
what  is  the  cause  of  those  excrescences  on  the  skin  called 
warts,  and  how  they  should  be  treated  hydropathically  f 
Within  the  past  year  more  than  a  dozen  warts  have  made 
their  appearance  on  my  hands,  much  to  my  discomfort,  as 
I  have  before  prided  myself  not  a  little  on  having  a  good- 
looking  hand.  Very  pious  people  would  say  they  were 
sent  as  a  judgment  to  bring  down  my  pride,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  arise  from  an  impure  state  of 
the  blood.  I  have  practised  all  the  charms  that  have  been 
proposed  to  drive  them  away,  such  as  stealing  meat,  bury- 
ing onions,  and  all  those  sorts  of  things,  but  all  without  any 
effict,  I  suppose  because  I  have  no  faith.  I  have  also  ap- 
plied caustic  and  aquafortis  to  my  heart's  content,  but  all 
my  efforts  to  remove  them  have,  hitherto,  been  unavailing  ; 
the  more  attention  I  give  them,  the  finer  they  seem  to 
grow,  and  arc  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition." 

The  causes  are  very  numerous  ;  impure  blood,  erroneous 
dietetic  habits,  especially  the  use  of  pork,  lard,  fried  meats, 
salted  fish,  &c,  in  early  life.  Sometimes  the  warty  ten- 
dency  is  inherited,  like  scrofula.  Often  it  is  induced  by 
harsh  irritating  applications  to  the  hands,  as  the  excessive 
use  of  soap.  And  again,  some  persons  who  have  inher- 
ited  the   warty   diathesis,  or   acquired  it  during  infancy, 


evince  a  kind  of  warty  crisis — an  external  development  of 
these  excrescences  as  the  reaction  to  the  surface  becomes 
stronger,  and  the  cutaneous  function  more  vigorous.  All 
that  is  requisite  practically  is,  that  of  attention  to  the  general 
health,  and  the  special  avoidance  of  all  meajis  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  part.  They  will  "smooth  off"  in  due  time, 
without  the  necromancy  of  "stealing  meat"  or  "  burying 
onions." 

Drugging  with  Ergot. — A  lady  in  Ohio  writes:  "In 
June  last  I  was  confined  with  my  first  child,  and  as  there 
was  no  Hydropath  in  the  place,  I  called  in  a  botanic  phy- 
sician. Owing  to  an  unnatural  presentation  and  contracted 
pelvis,  the  labor  was  long  and  severe.  On  the  second 
day  a  practitioner  of  the  Allopathic  school  was  called,  and 
then  commenced  a  scene  of  torture  from  which  memory 
still  recoils  with  horror.  That  deadly  and  detestable  drug, 
ergot,  was  constantly  and  freely  administered,  producing 
terrible  suffering  and  agony.  The  child  was  at  length  de- 
livered with  instruments,  dead,  of  course,  and  there,  thank 
God,  the  doctor's  mission  ended,  and  I  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  kind  and  careful  nurse.  By  the  judicious  use 
of  cold  sitz-baths,  wet  compresses,  and  cool  spongings  over 
the  surface,  I  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  my  family  in  two  weeks.  In  the  early 
stages  of  labor  I  took  two  or  three  tepid  sitz-baths,  which 
refreshed  me  beyond  measure  ;  but  to  these  the  doctor 
attributed  the  death  of  my  child.  Will  Dr.  Trail  give  his 
opinion  on  this  point  ?  Also  was  it  not  wrong  to  attempt 
to  force  away  the  child  with  ergot  when  the  difficulty  was 
its  mal-position  ?"  The  doctor  was  grossly  wrong  in  both 
respects.  The  tepid  baths  could  not  do  any  possible  injury, 
nay,  they  could  not  but  be  useful.  We  have  known  them 
used  in  scores  of  cases  without  the  first  unpleasant  symp- 
tom. Common  sense  ought  to  teach  doctors  this.  As  to 
the  ergot,  the  case  is  only  one  more  evidence  that  the  vil- 
lanous  drug  ought  to  be  fed  to  pestiferous  rats  instead  of 
parturient  women. 

Water  and  Nature. — An  "  Eclectic,"  -writing  from  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  says  :  "I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expec- 
tations in  curing  several  very  serious  nervous  diseases,  by 
using  water  (not  always  cold,)  and  only  water,  and  so 
far  am  a  convert  to  its  therapeutic  properties  ;  but  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  regimen,  including  the  water,  simply 
removed  the  source  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  mere 
efforts  of  nature  did  the  rest  of  the  cure."  Right,  Mr. 
Eclectic.  The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  healing 
art  is  to  remove  the  sources  of  the  disease,  that  is,  the  im- 
pediments in  nature's  way,  and  then  let  nature  do  not  only 
"  the  rest  of  the  cure,"  but  the  whole  of  it. 

The  above  correspondent  asks,  "  If  water  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  the  organs  of  the  system,  exciting  to  increased 
action  to  remove  disease,  what  objection  can  there  be  to 
using  other  stimulants,  which  are  not  absolute  poisons,  for 
the  same  purpose?"  None  whatever,  if  your  premises  are 
correct,  but  the  "  if  "  is  the  most  important  part  of  your 
proposition.  In  the  first  place  water  is  not  a  stimulant,  in 
the  technical  or  medical  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  "if"  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant  in 
any  peculiar  or  qualified  sense,  its  only  associate  stimulants 
which  are  not  poisonous,  are  those  which  constitute  the 
hydropathic  materia  medica— air,  light,  food,  exercise, 
rest,  the  passions,  temperature,  &c.  If  you  know  of  any 
other  stimulants  which  are  not  poisonous,  you  will  oblige 
us  by  the  information,  for  herein  we  frankly  confess  our 
profound  ignorance. 

Fevers  and  Inflammations. — J.  P.,  Thudwell,  Va.,  asks  a 
number  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  rationale  of  fever, 
and  the  water  processes  in  treating  it,  &c.  The  answer  to 
the  following  one,  will  afford  the  key  to  answer  all  the 
rest  : 

"  As  to  the  natural  heat  of  the  system,  I  understand  that 
it  is  created  by  the  consumption  of  carbon  furnished  in  the 
food  ;  but  how  the  morbific  heat  is  occasioned,  in  severe 
fever  and  high  inflammation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     Is 
it  from  some  chemical  process  peculiar  to  this  state  of  the 
system?"    It  is  occasioned  in  two  ways.    1.  The  produc- 
ing causes  of  the  fever  obstruct  the  excretory  functions, 
especially  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  surplus  heat  is  retained. 
;  2.  The   disturbed    circulation    produces    destruction   to   a 
'  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  internal  viscera,  so  that  chem- 
I  ical  decomposition  is   preternaturally  accelerated  in   the 
'  elements  of  the  various  fluids  and  tissues.     In  other  words, 


the  generating,  or  decarbonizing  process  is  augmented, 
while  the  eliminating,  or  throwing-off  function,  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Measles.— I.  A.  V.,  Florida,  0.,  relates  a  case  which  was 
partially  treated  with  water  and  terminated  fatally,  as 
did  two  other  cases  treated  in  the  same  family,  wholly  allo- 
pathically,  and  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  dry  blanket 
which  was  used  after  the  wet  sheet, — the  dry  blanket,  by 
the  way,  being  advised  by  a  drug  doctor,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  wet  sheet.  We  can  hardly  suppose  the  dry  blanket 
materially  influenced  the  result,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  it  to  have  been  decidedly  wrong.  In  all 
acute  fevers,  and  more  especially  eruptive  fevers,  a  dry 
blanket  pack  is  very  rarely  advisable.  The  treatment 
should  be  wet ;  but  cold,  cool,  tepid,  or  warm,  or  even 
hot,  according  to  the  external  temperature  of  the  fever. 
The  dry  blanket  in  such  cases  -would  often  be  exceedingly 
irritating  and  debilitating.  The  Encyclopaedia  gives  very 
plain  and  simple  directions  on  this  subject. 

Obesity — Miss  M.  A.  P.,  West  Grove,  is  five  feet  high, 
and  weighs  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and,  like 
a  'sensible  girl  as  she  is,  wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  superfluity.  Nothing  is  easier.  Take  a  cold  towel 
wash  morning  and  evening,  followed  by  thorough  rubbing 
with  dry  towels  ;  exercise,  also,  according  to  the  strength. 
These  measures  are  infallible,  providing  your  eating  habits 
are  properly  regulated.  Use  no  fine  or  superfine  flour  of 
any  description  or  in  any  form.  Taste  no  milk,  butter,  nor 
"fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,"  avoid  all  gravies,  salt,  and  spices. 
Let  the  diet  consist  wholly  of  unbolted  grain  in  the  shape  of 
bread,  cakes  or  crackers,  and  let  the  quantity  be  very  ab- 
stemious at  that,  with  a  large  proportion  of  good  fruits  and 
watery  vegetables,  as  apples,  parsnips,  turnips,  &c.  If 
this  course  does  not  render  you  sizeable  in  a  reasonable 
time,  we  will  confess  we  do  not  know  as  much  as  we  pre- 
tend to.     But  it  will. 

Deafness  from  Colds. — Mrs.  H.  of  Knoxville,  II!.,  asks  us 
to  send  some  water-cure  ■medicine  suited  to  her  case.  Our 
"  medicine  chest"  is  filled  with  air,  exercise,  water,  tem- 
perature, food,  the  passions,  and  such  like  ponderables  and 
imponderables  ;  but  -we  can't  bottle  them  up  nor  powder 
them  to  send  away.  Luckily,  however,  they  are  every- 
where natives  of  the  soil,  and  our  friend  may  reach  out 
her  hand  and  help  herself,  "free  gratis  for  nothing,  and 
without  paying  a  cent."  Adopt  a  plain  vegetable  and 
fruit  diet  to  purify  all  the  circulating  fluids  ;  take  the  wet- 
sheet  pack  every  second  or  third  day,  for  a  month  or  two, 
to  clear  the  bilious  accumulations  from  the  skin  ;  and  then 
use  hip  and  foot  baths  as  derivatives  ;  and  ere  long  you 
may  expect  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Indigestion. — R.  S.  U.,  Canada  East,  tells  us  that  he  has 
got  the  dyspepsia,  and  takes  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and 
on  these  premises  asks  us  to  prescribe  him  a  course  of 
home-treatment.  We  cannot  prescribe  to  a  disease  on 
simply  hearing  its  name.  We  must  know  all  its  prominent 
symptoms  and  history,  as  well  as  all  the  patient's  present 
and  past  habits  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  chewing,  exer- 
cising, business,  &c,  &c.  There  are  many  water  cure 
books  which  give  very  full  and  minute  directions  for  treat- 
ing all  the  forms  of  dyspepsia,  which  you  can  obtain  through 
the  publishers  of  this  Journal. 

A  Doctor  Wanted. — Miss  M.  N.  informs  us  that,  in  the 
village  of  St.  Charles,  111.,  containing  2,000  inhabitants, 
there  is  no  physician,  although  there  are  men  who  drug, 
and  dose,  and  bleed,  and  blister,  and  leech,  and  ruin  good 
constitutions  ;  she  wishes  to  know  where  the  nearest 
hydropathic  practitioner  is  located  ?  Dr.  Webster,  of  Chi- 
cago, who,  by  the  way,  is  a  thoroughly  educated  doctor  of 
the  old  school,  and  a  thorough  convert  to  the  new,  is  nearer 
to  you  than  any  other  one  we  can  name.  See  his  card  in 
this  Journal. 

Chilblains  and  Erysipelas. — "What  is  good  for  chilblains 
and  the  erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  Fire  ?"  We  presume 
the  inquirer  means  local  erysipelatous  inflammation,  of 
which  chilblains  is  a  variety.  Bathe  the  part  frequently  in 
cool,  but  not  very  cold  water  ;  when  the  eruption  smarts 
or  itches  severely,  soak  the  feet  or  part  affected  in  warm 
water,  washing  it  afterward  with  cool  water.  An  even 
or  uniform  temperature  is  also  desirable. 
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Dyspepsia  from  Drugs. — An   "old  lady"  writes  us  from  ' 
Griffin,  Ga.,  what  we  are  continually  hearing  from  hun- 
dreds of  places,   that  the  people  are  being;  drugged   to 
death,  the  great  majority  are  sickly,  many  are  bed-ridden,  j 
and  there  is  none  to  help,  &c,  &c.    For  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  she  names,  she  will  find  ample  directions  in  the  ; 
Encyclopaedia.     If  she  can  induce  some  of  her  benevolent  j 
neighbors  to  scatter  a  few  'Water-Cure  Journals,  and  a  few  i 
dozens  of  Hydropathic   books,  throughout  her  neighbor-  j 
hood,  one  half  the  diseases  of  the  place,  and  perhaps  one 
half  of  the  doctors,  will  vanish  within  a  twelvemonth. 

Common  Salt. — J.  C.  thinks  salt  to  be  a  very  pernicious 
article  of  diet,  and  urges  us  to  "discuss"  its  merits,  &c. 

This  has  been  done  fully  in  the  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,  \ 

and  in  various  other  Water-Cure  and  dietetic  works.     So  1 

far  as  any  "  experiments"  are  concerned,  as  to  whether  ( 

people  are  or  not  better  off  without  it,  they  are  wholly  unne-  > 

cessaTy.     We  have  had  already  the  experience  of  millions  ( 

and  millions  for  centuries  upon  centuries.     All  that  can  be  J 

said  in  favor  of  it  amounts  to  this  :    The  artificial  appetite  t 

craves  it.  J 


Dyspepsia  with  Constipation. — T.  W.  B.,  Columbus,  Miss. 
If  you  are  well  "  posted  up"  in  water-cure  literature,  you 
may  succeed  perfectly  with  home-treatment.  If  not,  you 
had  better  state  your  case  fully  to  a  hydropathic  physician 
and  take  his  directions,  or  supply  yourself  with  the  stand- 
ard books  on  water  treatment.  A  few  dollars  invested  in 
this  way  might  save  you  hundreds,  if  not  a  life. 

Felons,  Vaccination,  &c— F.  T.,  Albany.  We  do  not 
in  this  department  write  out  in  full  the  Hydropathic  treat- 
ment for  any  disease.  We  can  only  answer  short  ques- 
tions very  briefly  ;  nor  can  we  here  give  "  general  inform- 
ation" on  any  subject.  That  pertains  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Journal  and  to  Hydropathic  books.  But  we  are  always 
happy  to  give  specific  information.  All  the  questions  you 
propound  are  fully  answered  in  the  Encyclopaedia. 

Bleeding  at  the  Lungs. — The  usual  treatment  is  frequent 
sips  of  very  cold  water,  cold  cloths  to  the  chest,  and  if  the 
patient  is  feverish,  sponge  the  whole  body  in  cool  water 
occasionally.  Sometimes  the  feet  are  cold  while  the  head  ; 
is  hot,  in  which  case  apply  hot  bottles  to  the  feet  and  cold 
cloths  to  the  head. 


Clubs  may  be  composed  of  both  the  Phrenological  and 
Water-Cure  Journals.  The  Premiums  may  be  drawn  from 
our  list  of  Phrenological  or  Water-Cure  books,  all  deliver- 
able at  our  office  in  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  street,  New 
York. 

When  Premium  Books  are  to  be  sent  by  mail,  the  amount 
must  be  remitted  with  which  to  pre-pay  the  postage  on  the 
same.  The  Premiums  may  be  ordered  any  time  between 
January  and  June,  1853.  Names  of  subscribers  should  be 
sent  in  as  soon  as  convenient.  We  shall  be  able  to  supply 
back  numbers  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
volurt.e. 

All  present  readers  should  make' it  their  business,  when 
they  go  from  home,  to  take  a  sample  number  with  them, 
recommend  the  Journal,  and  obtain  subscribers.  In  this 
way  large  clubs  may  be  raised  in  every  neighborhood. 

To  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Hy- 
dropathy, the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a  club  of  subscribers 
would  hardly  be  felt,  while  they  would  not  only  enrich 
themselves,  but  confer  a  boon  on  their  neighbor,  which 
would  be  so  highly  prized,  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  May 
we  not  ask  them,  or  even  urge  this  duty  upon  all  the  friends 
of  Reform  ?  Who  will  send  in  the  largest  club  of  subscri- 
bersfor  1853 ?    And  which  shall  be  the  Banner  Town  ? 

[Since  the  above  was  first  published,  we  have  enrolled 
on  our  subscription  books  some  thousands  of  new  names, 
and  the  renewal  of  even  more  of  those  who  have  been  with 
us  from  the  start.  We  hope  to  retain  their  confidence  and 
co-operation,  until  there  shall  be  no  further  occasion  for  a 
AVater-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms.] 

Advertising. — We  do  not  solicit  advertisements  for  this 
Journal,  and  only  insert  such  as  we  deem  appropriate  or 
harmless.    No  Allopathic,  or  patent  medical  advertisements,       Terms  the 


Piles,  with  Protrusion.— P.  G.  C,  Asbury.  Take  a  shal- 
low sitz-bath  once  or  twice  daily,  and  use  a  small  injection 
of  cold  water  daily,  whenever  the  falling  down  of  the 
bowel  is  troublesome-  There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  in 
the  matter. 


ttsinm  Uaihn. 


To  pekvhnt  miscareiages,  dhlays  or  omissions,  all  letters  and  other 
communications  relating  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post 
paid,  and  directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Our  Premium. — We  have  been  requested  to  re-publish 
the  following  from  the  December  number  : 

A  New  Premium. — We  cannot  do  less  than  offer  our  zeal- 
ous co-workers  the  minimum  of  profit  derived  from  the 
club  prices  on  the  Journal.  Those  who  work  for  it,  are  en- 
titled to  it,  and  we  therefore  cheerfully  make  the  following 
offer  : 

Every  Person  who  obtains  Fifty  Subscribers  for  the 
Fifteenth  Volume  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  for  1853, 
and  sends  us  S'25  00,  shall  receive  Fifty  Copies  of  the  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  the  worth  of  Five  Dollars  in  our  Water- 
Cure  books,  and  Fifty  Copies  of  the  Water-Cure  Almanac 
for  1853. 

To  those  who  obtain  One  Hundred  subscribers,  and  send 
us  $50  00,  we  will  send  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Journal, 
Ten  Dollars  in  books,  and  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Almanac. 

To  those  who  obtain  Twenty  Subscribers,  and  send  us 
S10  00,  we  will  send  twenty  copies  of  the  Journal  one  year, 
Water-Cure  Almanacs  for  1853. 


On  the  Same  Terms.— It  will  be  the  same  to  the  Publishers 
if  twenty  copies  of  either  or  both  the  Water-Cure  Journal 
or  Phrenological  Journal  are  taken  in  one  club. 

When  Books  are  wanted  to  go  by  mail,  the  order  should 
be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  separate  from  that  containing 
the  names  of  subscribers. 

Money  on  all  specie-paying  Banks  may  be  remitted  in 
payment  for  this  Journal.    Drafts  or  checks  preferred. 

Subscribers  can  mail  one,  two,  three,  or  more  Bank- 
notes in  a  letter,  including  stamps,  and  not  increase  the 
postage. 

All  Letters  and  other  communications  should  be  post 
paid,  and  directed  to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 

For  one  Dollar  a  Year— Either  of  the  following  named 
Journals  may  be  obtained  : 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms— Devo- 
ted to  Physiology,  Hydropathy  and  the  laws  of  Life,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Published  monthly  by  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal. — A  Repository  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  General  Intelligence,  amply  illus- 
trated with  Engravings.     Terms  the  same. 

TheStudent  and  Family  Miscellany,  designed  for  children 
and  youth,  parents  and  teachers.  Illuminated  with  engrav- 
ings.    Terms  the  same. 

The  Universal  Phonographer— Devoted  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Phonography  and  to  Verbatim  Reporting,  with 
Practical  Instruction  to  Learners.     Printed  in  Phonography. 


can  get  publicity  through  this  medium.     Hydropathic  phy- 

|  sicians  and  Water-Cure  establishments  come  legitimately 

i  within  the  sphere  of  the  Journal,  and  although  we  prefer 

I  advertisers  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space,  we  cheer- 

',  fully  make  room  for  all  which  offer  of  this  class.     To  insure 

;  an  insertion,  cards  and  advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the 

;  publishers  the  first  week  of  the  month  previous  to  which 

;  they  are  expected  to  appear. 

Hydropathic  Cook  Book. — ByR.  T.  Trail,  M.D.  Fowlers 
and  Wells.  Price  Fifty  cents.  The  above  work  is  now  in 
press,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  It  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  physiological  relations  and  preparations  of 
food  ;  and  contains  receipts  for  cooking  on  the  principle  of 
"eating  to  live,"  instead  of  "living  to  eat."  As  a  formu- 
laryit  will  be  found  the  "cook's  complete  guide,"  and  will 
enable  those  who  desire  wholesome  dishes,  to  prepare 
them,  even  though  they  are  ignorant  of  dietetics  as  a 
science. 

J.  W.  B.,  Kendall,  N.  Y.  "Facts  of  interest"  are 
always  desirable.  We  cannot  have  too  many,  but  let  them 
be  as  briefly  stated  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper  under- 
standing of  them. 

J.  A.  D.,  North  Berwick,  Me.  Accept  our  thanks  for  the 
club.  Send  any  number  of  additional  names  at  same 
rates.    You  will  receive  Phonographer,  as  desired. 

S,  0.  G.,  M.  D.     "  Signs  of  the  Times"  in  our  next. 

Thts  Journal  will  be  sent  at  club  prices  to  different  post- 
offices  when  desired,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  old  sub- 
scribers wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  who  reside  in  other  places. 

The  only  way  to  secure  a  complete  file  of  this  Journal,  is 
by  subscribing  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  The 
Journal  is  not  stereotyped.  Back  volumes  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. 

Clubs  may  now  be  formed  in  every  neighborhood  through- 
out our  country,  and  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  publishers, 
for  the  new  volume  which  commenced  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

All  Letters  and  Orders  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 
should  be  plainly  written,  containing  the  name  of  the  Writer, 
Post-Office,  County,  and  State.  This  would  prevent  mis- 
carriages, mistakes,  and  delays. 


Either,  or  all  of  these  Monthlies,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 

;  any  Post  Office  in  the  United  States,  for  one  dollar  a  year 

each.     All  letters  and  orders  should  be  post-paid,  and  di- 

j  rected  to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New 

(  York. 


We  feel  that  our  readerB,  however  distant,  are  not  strangers,  but 
friends,  with  whom  we  may  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet,  familiar  talk.— 
Editors. 

Gossip  from  Ohio,  by  a  Ploughboy. — Dear  Gossipers  .-—What 
has  become  of  you  ?  Have  you  all  concluded  to  leave  the 
field  of  "  Gossip  "  to  one  poor  Buckeye  Ploughboy  ?  'Fraid 
it'l  be  dry  gossiping  all  alone.  Brother  Noggs  seems  to  be 
busy  in  bigger  business  just  now.  That  "Diary"  keeps 
him  at  work ;  but  what  has  become  of  Quoggs,  and 
Scroggs  ?  Where  is  our  Pennsylvania  Mechanic  ?  And 
you,  Brother  Hoosier,  a'nt  going  to  give  it  up  so  ;  are 
you? 

Lots  of  truth  would  be  forever  lost  to  the  world,  and  a 

"  sight"  of-error  go  unexposed,  were  it  not  for  us  Gossips. 

Havn't  we  told  things — things  that  nobody  else  dare  tell  ? 

Don't  we  know  everything  that's  going  on  1    And  shan't 

we  keep  telling  the  people  how  the  rascally  dmggers  are 

S  fleecing   them   of  their  rosy  cheeks  and  pocket   linings  ? 

(  And  how  young  Hydro  is  beginning  to  play  smash  with  this 

)  die-stuff  business,  and  turn  old  Death's  poor  understrappers 

\   out  of  employment  1    Why  these  journalers  can't  get  along 

(  without  us,  and  I  don 't  "  go  in"  for  "  bridling  our  tongues" 

>  just  yet. 

)  We  are  giving  old  Hunkerism  regular  fits  here  in  Buck- 
)  eyedom  just  now,  and  it  makes  him  spout,  and  flop,  and 
j  blubber,  and  groan,  like  a  dying  leviathan  1 
5  They've  been  having  a  real  thrasher  of  a  "Woman's 
J  Rights  Convention"  out  in  Morrow  County,  and  they  say 
1  they've  knocked  a  hole  in  the  rotten  hulk  of  conservatism, 
S  big  enough  for  the  armies  of  Progress  to  march  through 
j  four  abreast.  But  by  the  way,  what  business  have  the 
■  vrimmen  with  rights  ?  Aint  it  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  that 
J  our  kitclien  machines  and  parlor  ornaments  have  got  to  talk- 
;  ing  about  Rights  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  like  ?  Why, 
I  they're  raising  aregular  rebellion  all  over  our  State  I  Some 
<  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they've  got  souls 
•  just  as  big  as  any  body,  and  declare  that  they  are  going  to 
'  have  sundry  and  various  things  ;  and  amongst  the  rest, 
.  they're  going  to  have  a  stop  put  to  this  whis\y  business  ; 
,   and  are  going  to  have  a  mighty  "  gathering  in  "  at  the  State 
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The  ground  in  his  nursery  he  keeps  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.     When  the  trees  are  sufficiently  large,  he  takes 


capital  this  winter,  to  learn  their  wise  (?)  rulers  how  to 
make  a  "  Maine  Law." 
In  that  «ame  Morrow  County  too,  the  teachers  at  their  i  them  out  of  the  nursery.    If  the  tree  is  not  properly  balanc-   < 
„,™,.ha  since,  nassed  the  following:  resolu-   '  ed  he  sets  the  heaviest  portion  of  it  to  the  north,  and,  if 


orders.     Should  the  amount  not  be  sufficient  to  constitute 
me  a  life  subscriber,  I  will  remit  more  should  I  survive. 


institute,  a  few  months  since,  passed  the  followm; 

tion  without  a  dissenting  vote  :  j 

"  Resolved,  That  no  person  can  be  a  consistent  teacher  i 
who  does  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  to-  \ 
bacco  in  all  Us  forms,  and  tea  and  coffee. " 

Only  think  of  that  once  !    If  them  teachers  run  clear  of  j 
the  lunatic  asylum,  won't  they  come  off  slick  ?    If  the  > 
people  let  such  "  crazy  brains"  as  these  "  teach  larnin"  to  j 
the  little  ones,  it  won't  be  long  before  they'll  be  smashing  ; 
"mam's  smoke-pipe,"  and  boring  gimlet  holes  in  the  bot-  ; 
torn  of  "Dad's  whiskey  barrel,"   and  worst  of  all,  our 
sweet  belles  will  be  cheated  out  of  the  privilege  of  kissing  j 
"  chops"  besmeared  with  tobacco  juice.     How  fastidious  ( 
these  teachers  are  getting !    Oh  !  how  ungenerous  to  pass 
a  resolution  which,  if  they  put  any  resolution  into  it,  will 
ultimately  debar  the  lovely  fair  ones  from  enjoying  a  treat 
so  delectable  !  j 

Although  I  send  you  more  money  than  I  did  last  new  j 
year,  yet  some  of  the  last  year's  subscribers  refuse  to  re- 
new their  subscriptions.  Aint  that  unaccountable  ?  Well, 
no,  not  so  very  ;  though  you  may  think  it  ominous  of  a 
backsliding,  and  an  indication  that  old  hunkerism  is  whip- 
ping us  into  the  traces  again,  yet  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  You  see  the 
Journal  gives  them  a  general  waking  up,  and  they  begin 
to  think  that  they  can  go  it  on  their  own  hook,  i.  e.,  en- 
courage home  manufacture,  support  reform  papers  at 
home— and  just  think  of  it,  how  many  more  papers  devoted 
to  "  turning  the  world  upside  down,"  are  in  full  blast  in 


portion  i 

necessary,  braces  it.  In  a  few  years,  with  careful  pruning, 
it  becomes  balanced.  The  earth  around  the  tree,  as  far  as 
the  limbs  extend,  he  keeps  still  under  cultivation  with  a 
spade,  frequently  manuring  it. 

He  washes  the  bodies  of  the  trees  with  strong  lye,  and 
scrapes  them  with  a  square-edged  instrument,  from  four  to 
eight  times  a  year.  Besides  this,  he  prunes  the  top-runners, 
and  the  small  limbs  likely  to  interfere.  Mr.  B.  recommends 
spading  around  trees  instead  of  ploughing;  as  the  latter 
process  often  injures  the  tree. 

Mr.  Baisley  has  had  much  experience  in  fruit-growing,  and 
is  very  successful.  We  commend  his  excellent  mode  of 
cultivating  trees  to  our  readers,  assured  that  such  careful 
attention  can  hardly  fail  to  ensure  them  fruits  of  the  choicest 
qualities. 

Gossip  from  Boston,  by  Noggs.— I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  matters  and  things  in  general,  and  Water-Cure,  &c, 
in  particular.  The  cause  goes  bravely  on  hereabouts.  Dr. 
Kittredge  is  called  on  from  all  quarters  to  lecture,  and  the 
people,  as  soon  as  they  get  at  the  Water-Cure  idea  of  curing 
folks  by  keeping  them  in  good  conditions,  after  having  re- 
moved the  causes,  and  aiding  the  recuperative  power,  by 
a  gentle  Ishock  now  and  then  to  recover  her  accustomed 
control,  instead  of  making  vicarious  atonement  with  poi- 
sonous medicines,  the  causes  continuing  all  the  while,  take 
to  it  hugely,  and  though  the  doctors  and  their  personal 
friends  in  the  country  villages  make  a  terrible  noise  about 


Another  man  writes  : 

To  the  Publishers. — Having  received  great  benefit  from 
j  reading  your  valuable  Water-Cure  Journal,  I  inclose  you 


',  the  club  price  for  twenty  copies.     Send  one  copy  each  year, 

',  from  this  date,  to  my  address,  for  twenty  years.     Hoping  to 

;  increase  your  list  in  this  neighborhood,   I  remain  truly 

I  your  friend,                                                                        *  *  *. 

!  And  another  we  copy  verbatim  : 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  : — I  send  enclosed  Ten  Dollars. 

',  I  want  you  to  send  me  the  Phrenological   and  Water-Cure 

]  Journals  for  ten  years.     Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 

f  the  money  in  the  next  number.    F.  W.  S.,  an  old  sub- 

'  c  jriber. 

I  We  might  go  on  with  the  list,  but  this  is  enough  to  illusr 
>  trate  the  point,  and  to  show  the  utility  and  advantages  of 
J  the  new  mode  of  insurance.  Our  terms  for  a  life  policy 
i  are  as  much  cheaper  as  the  plan  is  better  than  others. 
\  At  all  events,  we  submit  it  to  the  public  with  great  confi- 
j  dence,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  be  found  to  work  well, 
i  and  prove  itself  to  be,  what  its  name  implies,  a  life  ir- 
(  durance. 

Drafts,  checks,  or  notes  of  any  amount,  will  be  properly 
credited,  and  receipts  with  guarantees  given  by  the  Pub- 
lishers, for  the  fulfillment  by  themselves,  or  executors,  of  all 
contracts  of  this  nature.  Then  give  us  your  names  for  as 
many  volumes  as  you  hope,  or  may  reasonably  expect  to 
live  years,  by  complying  with  such  conditions  as  we  shall 
point  out,  and  we  will  insure  you  more  health,  and  more 
years,  at  a  smaller  price,  than  you  would  be  likely  to  real- 
ize if  left  in  the  care  of  old  doctors,  young  doctors,  male 
doctors  or  female  doctors,  regular  doctors,' patent  pill  doc- 
tors, or  any  other  sort  of  doctors.    Try  it. 


Ohio  now 'than  there  was  before  the  Journal  began  to  >  the  "  long-haired  renegade,"  they  keep  a-coming,  and  the   > 


wash  open  the  people's  eyes,  and  clear  their  brains  and 
stomachs  of  the  apothecary  shops,  and  their  legion  of  con- 
comitants, which  befog  the  one  and  befoul  the  other  !  It 
aint  so  hard  work  though,  getting  subscribers,  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  for  you  know  I  tramped  three  clays  last  year  to 
get  ten,  but  now  I've  got  more  than  that  without  spending 
"any  time  at  all,"  they  just  come  to  me  of  their  own 
accord. 

I  fell  in  with  a  lady  the  other  day,  who  seemed  uncom- 
monly interested  in  all  reforms  in  general,  and  Hydropathy 
in  particular.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  zeal 
which  she  manifested,  until  she  told  me  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  regular  allopath ;  that  solved  the  mystery  : 

Oh  Allopathy  !  how  you'll  fare 

When  the  wives  of  those  whose  constant  prayer 

Is,  "  Oh  !  Alio  !  keep  us  in  thy  care,"— 

Begin  to  take  you  by  the  hair  ! 

You  may  depend  they  will  not  spare, 

But  put  your  Hydra  honor  where 

"The  dogs  won't  bite  you." 

[Our  Buckeye  Gossipper  will  perceive  that  "Richard's 
himself  again,"  or  rather  that  "Noggs  is  Noggs,"  and 
"nothing  else  continually,"  and  that  the  Boston  Gossipper 
is  not  entirely  lost  in  the  "Dr.  Pillicody"  of  the"  Diary." 
"Quoggs,"  "Scroggs,"  and  "the  rest  of  'em,"  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  give  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  in 
due  lime.] 


\  more  they  come  the  more  they  don't  care  for  the  "old 
folks  at  home,"  but  keep  a-crying  for  more — the  fact  that  the 
doctor  never  lectures  once  in  a  place  without  giving  a 
course,  and  selling  a  great  number  of  books,  which  tells  the 
story. 

Speaking  of  books,  Dr.  Trail's  "Encyclopaedia,"  the  doc- 
tor says,  is  the  greatest  thing  ever  published  in  America; 
it  is  the  "muttum  imparvo,"  just  what  the  people  want,  a 
book  as  is  a  book.  It  is  evidently  put  together  by  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  about.  Half  the  books  and  essays 
which  are  palmed  upon  the  public,  are  the  mere  glean- 
ings, "  the  pickings  and  stealings  "  of  other  men's  brains, 
by  some  aspiring  youth  who,  having  the  ' '  cacothes  scripendi" 
disease,  must  write,  and  flatters  himself  that  because  it  is 
new  to  him,  it  is  to  everybody.  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
the  Encyclopaedia,  it  sells  rapidly.  Give  my  love  to  Quoggs, 
and  tell  him  the  people  this  way  are  anxious  to  hear  from 
him  again.  I  hear  good  reports  from  your  city.  Brothers 
Shew,  Wellington,  and  Taylor,  are  all  doing  well,  they  say: 
Well,  it  is  good  enough  for  'em ;  they  are  not,  to  be  .sure, 
quite  so  good-looking  as  some  we  wot  of  this  way,  but 
they  are  smart  and  awful  clever.  God  bless  'em  all  for- 
ever and  aye,  say  I.  I  wish  all  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 
and  all  their  friends,  a  very  happy  New  Year  ;  and  may 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  rise  and  call 
them— to  breakfast. 


Good  Fruit. — We  have  too  long  delayed  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  choice  lot  of  pears  and  apples  from  our  ex- 
cellent friend,  Morris  Baisley,  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.  The 
.     ,      ,  r  ■     i        .-i  c  .\       \.   ■  i   them  as  perpetual  subscribers,  [and  we  hope  they  will  live 

basket  from  our  inend  contained  some  of  the  choicest  spe-   '. 


A  new  Life  Insurance. — Subscribers  may  not  be  aware 
that  our  subscription  books  are  open  for  the  reception  of 
Life  Subscribers.  But' it  is  even  so.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
quent applications  from  our  friends,  who  believe  they  have 
Secured  a  "  long  lease  on  life,"  through  information  obtained 
from  The  Water-Cure   Journal,    requesting  us  to  book 


cimens  we  ever  tasted.  Among  them  were  the  following 
varieties:  The  Sickle,  the  Columbian,  the  Lawrence.  Of 
these  varieties  we  consider  the  Sickle  the  finest.  A  few 
words  concerning  Mr.  B.'s  mode  of  growing  pears  m  y 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

He  selects  the  healthiest  stalks  for  grafting,  places  them 
in  the  nursery,  four  feet  by  twenty  inches  apcrt.  The  fo  - 
lowing  season  he  buds  and  grafts  them,  selecting  his  cut- 
tiii'.'s  from  those  trees  that  produced  the  finest  fruit.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  April  he  saws  off  the  stalk,  to 
be  grafted,  with  a  fine-toothed  saw,  then  draws  the  edge  of 
a  sharp  knife  through  the  bark  at  the  side  where  the  split 
is  to  be  made,  which  causes  a  smooth  wound.  For  large 
stalks  he  uses  a  s!itting-saw,  instead  of  splitting  them;  this 
li  a  ee  a  small  wound  which  readily  heals,  and  is  less  lia- 
b!i  io  d. ■!■:,)  .  Mi  .  ii  infoi  ms  us  thai  lie  lias  grafted  in  this 
manner  trees  that  are  three  and  even  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  great  success. 


A  New  Year  Present. — The  following  letter  speaks  for  it- 
'  self,  and  may  be  pointed  to  as  a  "  model  worthy  of  all  imi- 
!  tation."  This  is  wishing  one  A  Sappy  New  Year  to  some 
'  good  purpose.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  substantial 
i  compliment  paid  to  our  Journal,  and  to  the  glorious  cause 
j  of  Hydropathy,  but  trust  that  the  papers  which  our  zealous 
I  and  efficient  co-worker  has  been  the  means  of  circulating, 
(  will,  through  the  great  truths  they  inculcate,  tending  to 
\  make  the  New  Years  of  our  readers  many  and  happy,  more 
I  effectually  express  our  gratitude  than  mere  words  of  thanlcs 
'  possibly  could: 

Collinsville,  Ct.,  Jan.  1st,  1853. 
\      Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells: — As  it  is  customary  on  the 

j  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  to  give  and  receive  pres- 

>  ents  and  mementoes  of  friendship,  I  thought  I  could  not 
{  make  you  a  more  acceptable  present  than  a  liberal  list  of 
t  subscribers,  (with  the  accompanying  cash),  for  your  truly 
(i  valuable  Water-Cure  and  Phrenological  Journals. 

Feeling  anxious  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Water-Cure, 
\  with  its  incomparable  benefiis,  more  extensively  known, 
'(  and  as  our  friend,  (Mr.  A.  H.  W.,)  who  has  formerly  pro- 
i  cured  subscribers  here  was  ill,  I  thought  I  would  tiy  to  get 

>  a  club  of  twenty,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  your  liberal  offer, 
j  of  twenty  papers  for  ten  dollars. 

',  I  commenced  ten  days  pro.  carrying  bundles  of  the  pa- 

l  pers  of  each  kind  with  me  as  I  went  to  the  facto  y,  hand- 

\  ing  them  to  friends  with  some  commendatory  remarks,  in- 

i  viting  them  to  a  candid  perusal. 

j  After  the  labors  of  the  day,  I  carried  bundles  of  the  papers 

;  to  the  stores   a.id  depot,  calling  a  crowd  around  me,  and 

<  explaining  to  them  the  importance  and  value  of  the  re- 
l  spective  Journals.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
\  twenty  names,  which  encouraged  me   to  try  for  another 

<  ten,  and  each  accession  encouraged  me  to  further  effort; 
^  and  the  resu't  of  my  seven  evenings'  labor,  (without  losing 

an  hour  from  my  daily  labor,)  I  herewith  send  you,  viz.: 
Water-Cu:  e  Journal,  sixty-seven  subscribers  ;  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  thiiiy-one;  Student,  two,  making  in  all  one 
hundred. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  wishing  you  and  yours,  your 
/  worthy  coadjutors,  and  your  half  million  readers,  peace, 
I  plenty,  and  A  lie  py  New  Year,  I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Faithfully  and  truly  yours,  d.  b.  h. 

Isaac  Babbitt. — Since  the  invention  of  The  Patent  Box , 
lined  with  soft  metal,  by  this  ingenious  artist  and  me- 
chanic, we  have  felt  a  particular  interest  in  him,  and  in 
his   subsequent  experiments   and   investigations.     By  the 
]  aforesaid  invention  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  saved 


a  hundred  years,]  we  have  opened  a  book  in  which  to 
record  the  names  of  all  life  subscribers.  And  we  rejoice 
to  find  that  our  pages  are  graced  with  the  names  of  "  not 
a  few"  glorious  candidates. 

Instead  of  paying  large  sums  for  annual  "  doctors'  bills," 
amounting  to  $10,  $20,  $1C3,  and  sometimes  A  thousand 
a  year,  they  prefer  to  invest  the  small  sum  of  a  dollar  in 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  which  if  read  and  heeded,  will, 
in  most  families,  prevent  sickness,  premature  death,  and   \  ~~~^e  W0T{A  whiie  at  the  same  time  machinery  is  made  to 


bills  for  both  drugs  and  doctors.  This  being  true,  and 
realized  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  we 
deem  our  title  not  inappropriate,  "A  new  Life  Insurance." 
One  man  incloses  us  a  check  for  $25,  with  the  following 
request : 

Gentlemen, — Please  consider  me  a  Life  Subscriber  for 
your  excellent  Water-Cure  Journal.  It  has  already  saved 
me  enough  in  "  doctors'  bills"  to  say  nothing  of  increased 
health,  to  enable  me  to  pay  for  the  Journal  fifty  years  ;  you 
will  please  continue  to  ssnd  it  to  my  address  till  further 


work  with  greater  facility  and  safety.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  describe  at  length  this  ingenious  piece  of  work,  but 
we  intend  to  do  so  at  a  future  time,  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  our  readers.  We  may  say,  however, 
that,  unlike  most  men  of  inventive  genius,  Mr.  Babbitt  has 
realized  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  sale  of  privileges  to  use 
his  patents.  Our  own  Government  paid  him  $20,000,  and 
he  has  probably  received  much  larger  sums  from  its  sales 
in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  widely  adopted.    But  our  ob- 
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ject  in  referring  to  Mr.  Babbitt  at  this  time,  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  chemical  discoveries.  Retired  from  the  "noise 
and  confusion  "  of  a  city  life,  to  his  beautiful  home  in  Box- 
bury,  near  Boston,  he  has  ''studied  out,"  for  the  use  of 
men,  women  and  children,  several  very  useful  improve- 
ments in  toilet  articles,  known  as  Babbitt's  Cytherean 
Cream  of  Soap,  Panariston  Shaving  Cream,  Panariston  Soap 
in  Solid  Bolls,  Shaving  Powder,  Panariston  Dentifrice,  Cri- 
noleum  for  the  Hair,  etc.,  etc.  Supplied  by  his  agents,  A. 
M.  Beck  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  all  of  which  have  attained  a 
reputation  for  superior  excellence,  which  none  but  a  chem- 
ist could  so  well  prepare.  Every  individual  uses  soap. 
Then  why  not  use  the  best?  It  costs  no  more  than  the 
"  biting  stuff"  sold  by  all  the  apothecaries.  We  commend, 
as  the  best  we  have  ever  used,  that  manufactured  by  Isaac 
Babbitt.  His  other  preparations  for  the  Teeth  and  Hair 
are  not  only  harmless,  but  as  efficient  to  beautify,  as  is  his 
soap  to  cleanse  and  purify. 

Water-Cure  and  Women. — On  comparing  our  receipts 
of  neW  subscribers,  we  find  that  the  majority  of  names 
come  to  us  from  our  co-working  women.  Lists  of  names 
the  longest,  and  encouragement  the  strongest,  come  from 
irresistible  woman.  What  man  can  withstand  her  ap- 
peals ?  But  she  works  more  zealously  among,  and  for  her 
sisters.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  their  letters,  did  they 
not  decline  publicity. 

Clubs  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred,  have 
been  made  up  chiefly  of  and  by  women.  They  "never  tire" 
of  well-doing.  In  view  of  all  this,  we  shall  not  flinch  from 
working  with  them  in  every  needed  reform,  until  "equal 
rights,"  equal  privileges,  and  equal  pleasures  prevail. 

J.  C — Burnt  Corn. — We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  solve 
the  " riddle"  of  the  mysterious  lights  seen  by  you.  You 
have  read,  we  presume,  of  Ignis  Fatui,  or  Jack  O'lantcrn 
lights,  which  sometimes  appear  at  night  over  marshy 
grounds,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  phos- 
phoric matter  extricated  from  decaying  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances,  or  by  some  inflammable  gas.  You  can  judge 
better  than  we  whether  the  luminous  appearances  you  saw 
could  have  been  of  that  character. 

Causes  op  Idiocy. — Dr.  Howe  has  examined  almost  the 
entire  number  of  cases  of  idiocy  known  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  result  is,  in  all  but  four  instances,  he  found  the 
parents  of  these  idiots  were  either  intemperate,  addicted 
to  sensual  vices,  scrofulous,  predisposed  to  insanity,  or  had 
intermarried  with  blood  relations. — All  the  Papers. 

This  paragraph  is  terribly  significant.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  the  causes  of  idiocy  are  as  Dr.  Howe's  investigations 
have  demonstrated,  but  too  little  impression  has  been 
made  upon  the  public  mind.  Here  are  the  facts — stubborn 
things  always,  in  a  single  paragraph.  Let  them  be  well 
pondered. 

The  forthcoming  of  Louis  Moreatj  Gottischalk,  the 
American  Pianist  and  Composer,  is  heralded  in  all  the 
papers.  Graham's  Magazine  for  January  contains  a 
lengthy  and  interesting  biography  of  this  artist.  Having 
passed  several  years  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  he  now  re- 
turns to  his  native  land  with  all  the  modern  musical  ac- 
quirements. He  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  all  the  success 
his  merits  entitle  him  to.  After  a  hearing,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  speak  further  of  the  American  Pianist. 

The  Lily. — Mrs.  Bloomer  has  enlarged  and  improved  her 
pet  paper,  Hie  Lily,  and  issues  it  semi-monthly.  Devoted 
to  Temperance,  Education,  Dress  Reform,  and  so  forth, 
making  a  good-looking  and  readable  sheet.  It  is  now 
published  by  Amelia  Bloomer,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Terms 
SI. 00  a  year.  May  The  Lily  gladden  and  strengthen  the 
head  and  heart  of  all  good  people. 

For  a  portrait,  and  phrenological  description  by  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, and  a  brief  biography  of  this  world-renowned  woman, 
see  the  Phrenological  Journal  for  February,  1853. 

One  friend  of  the  cause  writes  us:  "I  am  getting  up  a 
club  of  twenty  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal."  Another:  "I 
am  getting  up  a  club  of  owe  hundred;"  and  each  requests  us 
to  print  enough  to  supply  their  subscribers.  All  right, 
friends,  -work  on;  we'll  "print  'em." 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  friends,  about  a  lack  of  Journals, 
though  they  are  going  off  by  cart-loads.  We  have  from 
three  to  five  steam-power  presses  running  constantly,  and 


j  if  you  are  like  to  get  ahead,  we'll  hitch  up  another. 
\  them  come. 


Let 


Our  Postmaster  at  ■ 


-  is  an  Allopathic  M.D.,  and  has 
sneered  and  grinned  considerably  at  the  small  number  of 
Water-Cure  Journals  sent  to  the  office  the  past  year.  I 
hope,  and  believe,  that  he  will  have  a  different  kind  of  grin 
this  year — that  is,  "laugh  out  of  the  other  side  of  his 
mouth,"  as  some  render  it.  J.  s. 


j  We  hope  and  believe  so  too;  and  if  our  friend  J.  S.  per- 
i  severes  in  the  good  work  he  has  commenced,  he  will  be 
j  likely  to  drive  the  Allopath. out  of  the  office,  as  a  freshet 
;   drives  rats  out  of  their  holes  1 

Discontinuance. — That  neat  and  well-conducted  Boston 
Journal,  To-Day,  has  been  discontinued.  We  are  glad  to 
\  learn  that  its  talented  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  has  found 
more  advantageous  opportunities  of  employing  his  time 
and  talents,  but  are  sorry  to  lose  To-Day  from  our  list  of 
exchanges.  Mr.  Hale  has  accepted  a  position  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  We  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Davis,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  about  to  com- 
mence the  publication  of  a  paper  to  advocate  Woman's 
Rights.  On  receipt  of  the  first  number  we  shall  give  our 
readers  further  particulars  with  regard  to  it,  including 
terms,  etc.,  not  yet  determined  upon. 

A  New  Water-Cure  will  soon  be  opened  in  Mercer,  Mer- 
cer Co.,  Pa.,  by  our  friend  and  co-worker,  Dr.  W.  M.  Ste- 
phens.    We  will  guarantee  him  the  best  success. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  that  the  National  Law  School, 
formerly  located  at  Ballston  Spa,  has  been  removed  to 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  with  its  original  Charter,  Faculty,  etc. 

"Music  has  charms" — and  it  has  almost  miraculous 
power  to  move  the  springs  of  human  action.  A  song  has 
frequently  more  influence  than  a  stump  speech,  or  a  ser- 
mon. 

A  friend  of  the  Journal,  of  the  Bloomers,  and  of  the 
Cause  of  Reform,  has  enabled  us  to  present  our  patrons  with 
a  "  Bloomer  Song,"  which  will  be  found  on  another  page — 
"Sing,  Bloomers,  Sing  1" 

Water-Cure. — The  Middlelown  Press  states  that  a  "Water- 
Cure  Establishment"  is  to  be  erected  on  Sam's  Point,  an 
eminence  on  the  Shawangunk  Mountain. 


Hihranj  IhttrH. 


BOOKS  WHICH  QUICKEN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  YOUTH,  DELIGHT  AGE, 
DECORATE  PROSPERITY,  SHELTER  AND  SOLACE  US  IN  ADVERSITY,  BRING 
ENJOYMENT  AT  HOME,  BEFRIEND  US  OUT  OF  DOORS,  PASS  THE  NIGHT 
WITH   US,  TRAVEL  WITH    US,   GO   INTO   THE  COUNTRY  WITH   US. — ClCerO. 

An  Essay  on  Wages.  By  Philip  C.  Friese.  New  York  and 
Boston:  Fowlers  and  Wells.  Price  15  cents. 
The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
Wages,  and  the  means  now  employed  to  uphold  them,  and 
to  show  the  necessity  for  a  Workingman's  Tariff,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  graduating  import  duties  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
imported  goods.  The  evil  for  which  a  remedy  is  sought,  is 
thus  stated  and  illustrated: 

"Our  present  and  former  tariff  systems  foster  the  uncon- 
scious competition  between  the  workingmen  of  different 
countries,  if  they  are  connected  by  an  interchange  of  their 
productions. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  that  wages  in  our  country  aver- 
age a  certain  rate,  while  in  some  foreign  country  they 
average  a  lower  rate  ;  and  that  goods  are  imported  here 
from  that  country  of  the  same  quality  as  some  manufac- 
tured by  us.  The  foreign  and  the  domestic  goods  will  com- 
pete in  our  market.  The  price  of  the  goods  of  both  descrip- 
tions will  be  the  same.  The  elements  of  the  price  of  the 
domestic  goods  will  consist  almost  entirely  of  wages  paid 
for  labor  and  of  profits  of  capital  ;  and  this  price  tends  to 
accord  with  the  average  rate  of  our  wages,  and  with  the 
average  profits  of  our  capital.  These  wages  and  profits  are, 
as  yet,  higher  than  those  of  the  foreign  country.  The  price 
of  the  foreign  goods  is  made  up,  partly  of  wages  of  laborers, 
and  profits  of  capital,  both  at  the  foreign  rates;  partly  of 
the  import  duty,  and  partly  of  the  expense  of  transportation. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  easily  estimates  the  expense  of 
transportation  and  the  duty  ;  these  he  deducts  from  the 
price  of  the  goods  in  our  market;  from  the  remainder  of 
the  price  he  deducts  the  average  foreign  profit  of  capital  ; 
the  balance,  only,  of  the  price,"is  applicable  to  wages.  The 


time  has  come,  or  it  must  soon  arrive,  when  the  skill  and 
machinery  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  no  longer  be 
superior. to  our  own,  and  will  give  him  no  advantage  over 
us.  He  must  then  leave  our  market,  or  reduce  his  prices 
by  lowering  his  own  profits,  or  the  wages  of  his  working- 
men.  In  this  dilemma  he  can  tell  his  workingmen,  Prices 
in  the  American  market  are  coming  down;  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  lower  my  prices  by  abating  my  profits;  if  you  want 
to  work  for  that  market,  you  must  enable  me  to  lower  my 
prices,  by  reducing  your  demand  for.  wages;  if  you  will  not 
take  less  wages,  I  shall  be  driven  out  of  that  market ;  and 
I  must  then  '  work  short  time,'  or  discharge  you  altogether, 
and  find  other  employment  for  my  capital.  Well,  foreign 
wages  are  reduced,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  foreign 
goods  undersell  our  own  manufactures.  Then  comes  the 
turn  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  address  his  working- 
men.  Not  in  the  style  of  stump  oratory,  but  in  the  plain 
language  of  business,  he  says:  I  will  not  lower  the  price  of 
my  goods,  by  abating  my  profits  ;  you  must  enable  me  to 
lower  my  prices,  and  undersell  the  foreign  goods,  by  re- 
ducing your  wages;  if  you  do  not  consent  to  this  reduction, 
I  shall  be  driven  out  of  the  home  market,  and  I  will  dis- 
charge you,  and  direct  my  capital  to  some  other  use." 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  author,  is  thus  briefly  set 
forth: 

"The  proper  course  for  our  Government  to  puTsue,  is,  to 
regulate  our  duties  with  reference  to  the  wages  paid  abroad, 
by  graduating  our  duties  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  the  imported  goods. 

"To  explain.  If  a  foreign  manufacturer  will  pay  his 
hands  average  American  wages,  his  goods  should  come 
here  free,  or  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  that  our  Government 
can  afford  to  levy  ;  but  if  he  pay  lower  wages,  the  duty  on 
his  goods  should  be  increased.  On  this  principle,  high  wa- 
ges abroad  would  be  followed  by  low  duties  here;  and  low 
wages  there  would  be  met  here  by  high  duties. 

' '  This  is  the  new  principle  which  we  propose  to  introduce 
into  our  tariff." 


The  Christian  Banker. — We  have  received  the  Prospectus 
of  a  new  magazine  with  the  above  name.  The  principles 
and  aims  of  its  publishers  may  be  learned,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  following  extract: 

"Practical  experience  satisfies  us  that  on  no  subject  is 
there  so  little  general  information  as  upon  the  question  of 
Finance.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  strong-hold  of  monopo- 
lists ;  and  nothing  do  they  fear  so  much,  whether  in  Reli- 
gion, Politics  or  Finance,  as  intelligence  disseminated 
among  the  masses.  Having  for  many  years  taken  our  posi- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  people  in  many  practical  reforms,  we 
feel  none  the  less  inclined  to  attack  the  advancing  and  vig- 
ilant hosts  of  error  and  wrong  in  this  new  field  of  action. 

"We  intend  to  dig  up  men  from  under  the  rubbish  of  In- 
stitutions. We  intend  to  advocate  Individuality,  and  give 
it  its  proper  position  by  the  side,  not  under  the  feel,  of  organi- 
zation or  monopolies.  We  intend  to  oppose  all  chartered 
rights,  and  go  our  whole  length  for  natural  rights.  We 
shall  show  that  natural  rights  are  God-given,  and  that  char- 
tered rights  are  a  system  of  robbing  the  poor  and  ignorant 
by  and  for  the  rich  and  learned." 

The  Christian  Banlcer  is  to  be  published  by  Seth  Paine  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Chicago,  111,,  at  50  cts.  per  annum. 


Home  Theatment  for  Sexual  Abuses,  by  B.  T.  Trall,  M.D. 

New  York  and  Boston  :   Fowlers  and  Wells.     Price  25 

cents.    Postage  5  cents. 

This  is  a  plain,  eminently  practical,  and  much-needed 
work.  It  is  designed  not  only  as  a  home-guide  in  the 
management  of  the  numerous  ailments  and  infirmities 
which  result  from  youthful  indiscretions,  and  the  ignorance 
and  errors  of  maturer  life,  but  what  is  of  incomparably 
more  importance,  as  an  instructive  monitor,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  these  evils  in  the  rising  generation.  It  traces 
morbid  and  perverted  sexuality  to  its  various  sources, 
points  out  the  causes  of  its  general  prevalence  in  civilized 
society,  and  indicates  the  remedial  course.  It  is  also  much 
more  full  and  complete  in  the  treatment  of  the  maladies  and 
injuries  resulting  from  sexual  abuses,  self-polluting,  &c., 
than  any  other  work  on  the  subject.  Such  a  work  ought  to 
be  in  every  family,  in  the  hands  of  every  young  person  in 
the  land.  We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the  in- 
troduction: 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  rising  generation  must  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  this  matter.  That  quack-specific, 
'ignorance,'  has  been  experimented  with  quite  too  long 
already.  The  true  method,  of  insuring  all  persons,  young 
or  old,  against  the  abuse  of  any  part,  organ,  function,  or 
faculty,  of  the  wondrous  machinery  of  life,  is  to  teach  them 
its  use.  'Train  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,'  or  be  sure 
it  will,  amid  the  ten  thousand  surrounding  temptations,  find 
out  a  way  in  which  it  should  not  go.  Keeping  a  child  in  ig- 
norant innocence  is,  I  own,  no  part  of  the  '  training  '  which 
has  been  taught  by  a  wiser  than  Solomon.  Boys  and  girls 
do  know,  will  know,  and  must  know,  that  between  them 
are  important  anatomical  differences,  and  interesting  phys- 
iological relations.     Teach  them,  I  repeat,  their  use,  or  ex- 
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pect  their  abuse.  Hardly  a  young  person  in  the  world 
would  ever  become  addicted  to  habitual  self-pollution,  if  he 
or  she  understood  clearly  the  consequences  ;  if  he  or  she 
knew  at  the  outset  that  the  practice  was  directly  destroy- 
ing the  bodily  stamina,  vitiating  the  moral  tone,  and  en- 
feebling the  intellect.  No  one  would  pursue  the  disgusting 
habit,  if  he  or  she  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  blasting  all 
prospects  of  health  and  happiness  in  the  approaching  period 
of  manhood  and  womanhood." 

Practical  Details  in  Equitable  Commerce,  by  Josiah  War- 
rex.  With  a  Preface,  by  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  New 
York  and  Boston:  Fowlers  and  Wells.  Price  25  cents." 
This  is  intended  as  an  appropriate  complement  to  the  the- 
oretical works,  on  the  same  subject,  already  issued  by  the 
publishers,  viz.:  "Equitable  Commerce,"  by  Mr.  Warren, 
and  "The  Science  of  Society,"  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  will 
be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pecu- 
liar views  and  principles  illustrated,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  who 
are  engaged  in  studying  the  great  problem  of  society.  It 
shows  the  workings,  in  actual  experiment,  during  a  series 
of  years,  of  the  social  principles  advocated  by  Messrs.  War- 
ren and  Andrews.  Those  who  have  not  read  the  works  on 
Equitable  Commerce  alluded  to-,  will  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
comprehend  the  principal  points  involved,  by  reading  the 
following  prefatory  statement: 

PROBLEMS  TO   BE   SOLVED. 

I.     The  proper,  legitimate,  and  just  reward  of  labor. 

n.    Security  of  person  and  property. 

in.  The  greatest  practicable  amount  of  freedom  to  each 
individual. 

iv.  Economy  in  the  production  and  uses  of  wealth. 

v.  To  open  the  way  for  each  individual  to  the  possession 
of  land,  and  all  other  natural  wealth. 

vi.  To  make  the  interests  of  all  to  co-operate  with  and 
assist  each  other,  instead  of  clashing  with  and  counteract- 
ing each  other. 

vn.  To  withdraw  the  elements  of  discord,  of  war,  of  dis- 
trust, and  repulsion,  and  to  establish  a  prevailing  spirit  of 
peace,  order,  and  social  sympathy. 

MEANS  OF  THE  SOLUTION. 
L     Individuality. 

S.    Sovereignty  of  every  Individual. 
C.    Cost  the  Limit  of  Price. 

M.  Circulating  Medium  founded  on  the  Cost  of  Labor. 
A.  Adaptation  of  the  Supply  to  the  Demand. 

The  Horticulturist  and  Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural 
Taste  has  been  transferred  by  the  former  publishers  to  J. 
Vick,  Jr.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  edited  by  P. 
Barry,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
He  is  an  experienced  editor,  and  a  practical  nurseryman. 
The  publisher  says,  in  his  Prospectus  : 

"  It  will  be  our  aim  not  only  to  make  the  Horticulturist 
superior,  both  in  style  and  matter,  to  any  work  of  the  char- 
acter in  this  country,  but  equal  to  any  of  the  Horticultural 
Journals  of  Europe;  and  we  confidently  ask  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  the  Horticulturists  of  the  country.  The  work 
is  published  monthly,  and  contains  forty-eight  large  pages, 
stitched  in  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  cover.  Terms  i»2  a 
year,  in  advance  ;  with  colored  places,  $4.  Address  J. 
Vick,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young  of  both  Sexes.  Relating  to 
the  Formation  of  Character,  Choice  of  Avocation,  Health, 
Amusement,  Music,  Conversation,  Cultivation  of  Intellect, 
Moral  Sentiment,  Social  Affection,  Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage. By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver,  author  of  "Lectures  on 
Mental  Science,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York  and  Boston:  Fow- 
lers and  Wells.     Price  by  mail,  60  cents. 

This  is  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  book.  The  author's 
tieart  is  in  his  work  ;  and  he  who  speaks  from,  the  heart, 
speaks,  inevitably,  to  the  heart.  We  are  glad  to  introduce 
him,  as  a  wise  and  judicious  teacher,  and  a  kind  and  sym- 
pathizing friend,  to  the  young  men  and  young  women  who 
do  us  the  honor  to  read  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  He  will 
address  to  you,  in  serious  tones,  words  of  warning  and  of 
counsel,  as  becomes  one  who  realizes  the  imminent  perils 
of  the  world,  and  the  solemn  duties  of  life,  but  he  has,  at 
the  same  time,  words  of  encouragement  and  «heer,  which 
make  the  heart  strong  and  brave,  and  incite  the  soul  to 
high  aspirations  and  noble  deeds.  He  is  not  the  austere 
and  gloomy  fanatic,  but  the  genial,  cheerful,  hopeful,  and 
sympathizing  Iriend  of  Practical  Christianity  and  Human 
Progress.  W'c  commend  the  book  to  the  young,  and  to  the 
parents,  guardians  and  teachers  of  the  young,  everywhere. 
We  extract  a  single  brie!  paragraph: 

"  What  the  Turns  Demahd.— 1  tie  times  call  for  high-born 
self-controlled  youth.     The   age  beseeches  for  holy"medita- 


tion,  and  calm  resolution  to  its  high  duties,  on  the  part  of 
the  rising  generation.  Nations  are  begging  in  solemn  earn- 
estness for  nobler  leaders.  States  are  asking  for  wisdom 
and  prudence  to  sit  in  their  chairs  of  authority.  The  masses 
of  mankind,  bound  by  the  chains  forged  in  their  own  pas- 
sion-fires, are  crying  for  deliverance.  Who  shall  answer 
these  calls,  but  the  youth  of  to-day  f  Who  shall  learn  to 
control  the  world,  and  bear  it  upward,  by  first  controlling 
themselves,  and  stepping,  with  eye  bent  above,  upon  the 
ladder  of  progress,  but  the  youth  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
Never  before  were  the  calls  upon  the  young  so  powerful  and 
distinct  to  be  the  self-marshaled  pioneers  of  a  new  and  bet- 
ter era." 


Fun  and  Earnest.  By  the  author  of  Musings  of  an  Invalid. 
Fancies  of  a  Whimsical  Man,  etc.  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  275. 
Price  75  cents.    New  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

Not  an  improvement  on  previous  efforts.  We  have  but 
few  really  funny  fellow  authors,  who  are  not  low  and  vul- 
var. In  the  present  "take-off,"  no  offence  can  be  taken. 
The  reader  will  be  expected  to  laugh  on  arriving  at  each 
period.  The  book  is  specially  adapted  to  Old  Hunkers.  We 
opine  the  author  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  "the  great  future," 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  anticipates  coming  events, 
on  which  he  has  in  vain  attempted  to  cast  shadows.  But 
he  will  change  with  Time. 

Kathay:  A  Cruise  in  the  China  Seas.  By  W.  Hastings  Ma- 
caulay.  12mo.  pp.  230.  Price  75  cents.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  book  of  travel,  in  which  is 
described  the  leading  objects  incident  to  such  a  voyage. 
Some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Celestial  Empire  were 
visited  by  the  author,  and  his  graphic  pen  enables  the 
reader  to  realize  the  exact  condition  of  things  as  seen  by 
himself.  A  desire  to  visit  the  "Celestials,"  and  to  politely 
request  them  to  keep  their  "Tea-leaves"  at  home,  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  perusal  of  this  pleasant  and 
instructive  volume.  We  hope,  ultimately,  to  establish  an 
agency  in  Pekin,  or  Canton,  for  the  sale  of  our  various  Re- 
formatory publications,  and  perhaps  set  up  a  Water-Cure 
Establishment  there. 

The  Country  Gentleman. — A  weekly  Journal  for  the  farm, 
the  garden,   and  the  fire-side.      Published  by  Luther 
Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Terms  S2  a  year,  in  advance. 
Having  sold  the  Horticulturist  since  the  death  of  the  la- 
mented Downing,  Mr.  Tucker  has  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  weekly  paper  under  the  above  title.     It  is  a  neat 
quarto  of  sixteen  pages,  ably  edited,  and  amply  illustrated, 
and  promises  to  become  as  popular,  as  we  know  it  will  be 
useful,  to  the  State  and  the  nation. 

The  Albany  Cultivator,  same  publisher,  will  be  contin- 
ued in  the  same  size,  shape,  and  quality  as  formerly,  a 
large  octavo,  at  a  reduction  of  one-half  from  former  price. 
It  is  now  published  at  the  marvelously  low  price  of  50  cents 
a  year. 

Woman's  Rights  Advocate — No.  1. — Published  by  the  Ohio 
Woman's  Rights  Association,  at  Cleveland.  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Severance,  Secretary. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  series  of  pamphlets,  under  the 
above  title,  with  a  view  of  setting  forth  the  "  motives  and 
aims  "  of  the  Association.  In  the  present  opening  number 
the  question  is  stated,  as  a  whole,  leaving  its  several  divi- 
sions to  be  amplified  in  subsequent  numbers.  We  hope  the 
women  will  have  "a  good  time  of  it, ' '  and  show  the  world 
what  tliey  can  do— Agitate,  Reform,  IMPROVEMENT. 

Almanach  Francais  des.Etats  Unis,  pour  L'Annee,  1853, 
a  L'Usage  des  Populations  Francaises  de  l'Amerique  du 
Nord.  New  York:  Publie  etvendu  par  l'Auteur  345.  12e. 
Rue. 

This  must  prove  a  useful  work  in  the  hands  of  our  French 

population.     It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  matter  of 

an  Almanac,  the  Constitution  des  Mats-Unis,  Avis  Important 

aux  Immigrants,  Abrege  Historique,  Geograpliique  et  Statis- 

.   tique  des  EtaU-  Unis,  and  much  other  useful  information. 
J 

The  Knickerbocker  Magazine.— The  advertisement  of  this 

!  sterling  American  Monthly  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

\  The  publisher  finds  low  prices  and  large  sales  to  work  so 

j  well,  that  he  has  made  a  still  further  deduction  to  clubs. 

\  The  Knickerbocker  has  a  well-established  and  well-deserved 

j  reputation,  as  an  entertaining  and  instructive  periodical. 

i  A  new  volume  commenced  in  January. 


The  Book  or  Snobs.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  12rno.,  pp.  278. 
Price  50  cents.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A  book  for  Snobs,  everywhere  ;  Snobs  royal  ;  military 
S  Snobs  ;  political,  continental,  city  and  country  Snobs  ;  cleri- 
>  cal,  literary,  and  all  other  variety  of  Snobs,  are  "shown 
\  up,"  in  such  language  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  eva- 
'<   ded.     The  book,  an  English  production,  should  be  read  by 

snobs  of  every  order,  rank  and  degree.  Snobs  there  are 
j  everywhere,  and  here  is  a  mirror  in  which  they  may  see 
v  themselves  as  others  see  them.  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  his  re- 
j  turn  to  England,  will  probably  treat  the  Londoners  to  a 
j  book  on  American  Snobs  ;  he  can  well  afford  to  do  so,  hav- 
\  ing  snobbed  the  Yankees  out  of  a  few  cool  thousand  dol- 
j  lars,  all  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

J  Reflections  on  Flowers.  By  Rev.  James  Hervey,  Rector  of 
i  Weston  Flavell,  of  Northamptonshire.  18mo.,  pp.  140. 
)      Price  75  cents.    New  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

A  religious  "letter  to  a  lady,"  with  no  pretensions  to- 
ward a  scientific  analysis  of  flowers.  It  is  a  flowery  reli- 
gious epistle,  illustrated  by  the  publisher,  with  numerous 
pretty  pictures,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges. 

The  Game  of  the  Season. — W.  Parkhurst,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  published,  on  cards,  for  the  entertainment  of  chil- 
dren, the  principal  characters  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Price 
25  cents.     For  sale  in  New  York  by  Leavitt  &  Allen. 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will  be  giveii  to 

advertisements,  on  the  following  terms  :  For  a  full  page,  one  month,  $75. 
For  one  column,  $20.  For  half  a  column,  $1-2.  For  less  tnan  half  a  column, 
twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

At  these  rates,  the  smallest  advertisement  amounts  to  less  than  one 
cent  a  link  for  every  thousand  copies  of  the  Journal,  our  Edition  being 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  thousand  copies. 

The   Water-Cure   Journal— Prospectus  for  vol. 

xv.,  for  1853. 

Health  Reform  is  emphatically  the  great  demand  of  the  age. 
Disease  and  infirmity  hang  like  deadly  incubuses  on  the  cause  of  human 
progress,  marring  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  paralyzing  the  best 
energies  of  the  human  race. 

The  Water-Curb  Journal  has  undertaken  to  educate  the  people  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  ;  and  in  fulfilling  this  great  mission, 
it  has  attained  a  circulation  and  influence  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
medical  literature.  Wherever  its  doctrines  are  thoroughly  examined, 
they  are  approved  in  principle ;  wherever  they  are  intelligently  tested, 
they  are  adopted  in  practice. 

The  Philosophy  of  Life  will  be  unfolded  in  all  its  physiological, 
social,  mental,  and  moral  relations.  Believing  that  "  sound  minds  in 
sound  bodies"  must  be  the  general  rule  in  the  community,  instead  of  the 
exception,  as  at  present,  before  humanity  can  workout  the  glorious  destiny 
of  which  it  is  capable,  the  natural  and  perfect  integrity  of  the  whole 
human  being  will  continue  to  bo  the  leading  theme  of  the  Journal. 

The  Preservation  of  Health  will  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
relations  of  air,  light,  food,  drink,  bathing,  temperature,  exercise, 
clothing,  occupation,  the  fashions,  &c,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
hygienic  influence  which  concerns  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
human  organism. 

The  True  Healing  Art,  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  general 
processes  of  purification  and  in  vigor  ation,  will  be  taught  by  scientific 
discussions,  and  illustrated  by  examples  in  Hydropathic  practice,  excluding 
all  drug-medication,  and  all  other  destructive  or  injurious  agents  or 
processes. 

Universal  Reform. — Under  our  sub-title  of  Herald  of  Reforms,  we 
shall  not  be  unmindful  of  any  scheme  which  contemplates  accomplishing 
much  or  little  for  the  improvement,  elevation,  and  happiness  of  the  human 
family. 

The  Rising  Generation  are  most  deeply  interested  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Human  Life.  The  young,  the  gifted,  the 
accomplished,  are  daily  and  hourly  cut  down  in  their  promise,  whilst  man- 
hood is  blasted  in  its  prime.  Here,  again,  ignorance  is  the  evil — knowledge 
the  remedy. 

The  Mothers  of  our  Race. — It  ia  indispensable  to  the  physiological 
regeneration  of  our  race  that  our  mothers  be  healthy  in  themselves,  and 
wise  in  the  regulation  of  the  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits  of  their 
children;  and  we  know  of  no  publication,  save  this,  which  supplies  the 
needful  information. 

A  Popular  Work.— Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  is  a  thoroughly  Popular  Work,  a  work  for  the  people,  and 
not  the  organ  of  a  profession  or  sect.  Its  aim  is  to  make  every  reader 
acquainted  with  the  structure,  functions,  and  relations  of  his  own  body; 
and  to  be  to  every  one  an  unerring  guide  in  the  preservation  of  health,  or 
its  restoration.  It  will  contain  the  principles  of  science,  and  the  facts  of 
experience ;  the  wonderful  statistics  of  Hydropathic  Establishments,  and 
the  equally  astonishing  and  even  more  convincing  records  of  Homb 
Pr  actice. 

The  Past  and  Future. — Whilst  the  achievements  of  the  Past  are  the 
best  promises  for  the  Future,  we  may  intimate  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
give,  in  our  own  works,  an  example  of  the  Progress,  Reform,  and 
Improvement  which  we  would  promote.  In  our  writings  and  illustra- 
tions of  Phtsiologv;  iu  our  articles  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Hydropathy;  in  the  promotion  of  Hygienic  Reforms,  and  whatever  else 
belongs  to  that  complex  thing  called  Life,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  our 
progress  correspond  with  that  of  the  Wonderful  Age  in  which  we  live. 

Our  Circulation. — We  are  anxious  to  place  a  copy  of  this  Journal  in 
every  family  in  the  land.  Believing  that  no  agency  can  be  more  efficient 
in  extending  Water-Cure  principles  and  reformatory  education,  we  rely 
on  the  Friends  of  our  Cause  to  continue  their  benevolent  exertions. 

The  Journal  will  be  published  the  first  of  each  Month,  on  the  following 
extremely  low 

TERMS,  IN  ADVANCE. 
Single  copy,  one  year,      -  One  Dollar. 

Five  copies,  one  year, Four  Dollars. 

Ten  copies,  one  year,       -----    Seven  Dollars. 
Twenty  copies,  one  year,         _        _        -        -    Ten  Dollars. 
Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS  AND  WELLS, 

Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau-street,  N.  Y. 

/       B^"  The  New  Volume  commenced  in  January,  1853.  Clubs  should   be 
(  made  up,  and  subscriptions  Bent  in  at  once.    Now  is  the  time  1 1 
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My  New  Year's  Present. — At  the 

inauguration  of  this  year,  I  found  a  gift  on  my  table.  I 
need  not  say,  that  coming;  to  me  unbought,  nnbegged, 
and  from  those  it  did,  I  prize  it  highly.  No  qualification 
of  mine  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  givers  would  add  a 
jot's  weight  with  the  Public.  Where  their  homes  are, 
these  men  and  women  are  known,  and  no  recipiency  at 
their  hands  of  silver  or  gold  could  have  given  me  a  tithe 
of  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  at  being  thought  worthy  of 
euch  public  avowal  of  regard  ns  the  letter  below  indi- 
cates. God  bless  them!  and  may  they  live  an  hundred 
years  and  "  their  shadows  never  be  less,"  whilst  I  will 
labor  and  struggle  to  make  myself  worthy  as  a  "  Phy- 
s  ician"  and  a  "  man  "  of  troop's  of  just  such  friends. 
Glen-Haven  Water-Cuke,  ) 
Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1852.  f 

Jas.  C.  Jackson,  M.D. —  Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned, 
patients,  who  are  now  inmates  of  vour  Water-Cure,  are 
desirous  of  expressing  to  you,  at  trie  close  of  the  year, 
their  high  sense  of  your  professional  character.  It  is  not 
usual  for  persons  standing  in  our  position  to  take  this 
course,  but  we  feel  it  due  to  you  and  to  ourselves.  Your 
zeal  and  that  of  your  amiable  and  skillful  wife,  in  the 
discharge  of  your  arduous  duties,  and  the  unwearied  at- 
tention and  care  you  bestow  on  the  sick,  demand  our  high- 
est admiration.  Your  skill  as  a  Hydropathic  Physician 
we  consider  second  to  none  in  the  Union,  and  merits  our 
unbounded  confidence.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  state 
that  the  principles  on  which  your  Institution  is  conducted 
are  approved  by  us,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  success  that 
has  attended  your  efforts  in  the  amelioration  of  human 
suffering — a  success  which  has  rendered  it  necessary,  from 
the  increae  of  Public  patronage,  for  you  so  much  to  en- 
large your  establishment. 

In  presenting  you  with  this  unsolicited  expression  of 
our  views  of  your  professional  abilities,  allow  us  to  state 
our  regard  for  you  as  a  man  whose  familiar  intercourse 
amongst  us  has  endeared  you  to  us  as  a  brother. 

Your  Assistants,  Dr.  Bush  and  Dr.  Harriet  Austin,  are 
also  deserving  of  our  highest  praise  and  esteem  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  duties.  In  conclusion,  we 
would  thank  you  for  your  able  and  instructive  lectures, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  you  maybe  permitted  to  con- 
tinue your  course  of  usefulness. 


ROSETTA  DaYFORD, 

Hiram  Clarke, 
Alexander  Hunter, 
Frances  James, 
Phllo  W.  Day  foot, 
Sarah  C.  Dayfoot 
John  Clarke, 
Eliza  J.  Clarke, 
Sarah  W.  Freema^ 
Louise  Martin, 
Mary  A.  Hall, 
Chas.  Morris, 
Henry  Pickering, 
Chas.  Goodrich, 
Chas.  F.  Taft, 
Sarah  Montgomery, 
John  Tomlinson, 
Henry  Neiss, 
Jacob  N.  Herr, 
G.  S.  Rose, 

C.  T.  Haskill, 

D.  O.  Keeler, 
Lizzie  Roberts, 
Maria  Phillips, 
Mary  A.  Thomas, 
Damaris  Colburn, 
Estelle  Beardsley, 
Mary  A.  Hoyt, 
Elias  Burnham, 

A.  F.  Randal, 
Erastus  Ingles, 
Sarah  Haight, 
J.  W.  Sandhone, 
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Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker.— Yol. 

IV. — for  1853. — This  popular  Journal  is  now  perma- 
nently established, — its  high  reputation  and  extensive 
circulation  rendering  it  the  standard  in  its  sphere.  It 
embraces  more  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Mechanical, 
Scientific,  Educational,  Literary  and  News  Matter,  in- 
terspersed, with  numerous  Engravings,  than  any  other 
periodical  in  the  Union,  and  has  no  superior  as  an  Agri- 
cultural, Literary  and  Family  Newspaper. 

Its  various  Departmen+s  are  so  conducted  as  to  render 
the  contents  of  the  whole  paper  Useful,  Pure  and  Enter- 
taining. The  Fourth  Volume,  commencing  January, 
1853,  will  surpass  either  of  its  predecessors.  As  our 
motto  is  Excelsior,  we  shall  use  all  the  essential  requi- 
sites to  fully  sustain  the  acknowledged  standing  of  the 
Rural  as  tlie 

LEADING  WEEKLY  OF  ITS  CLASS. 

The  high  literary  and  moral  tone  of  the  paper,  renders 
H  a  safe  and  desirable  companion  for  the  Young — and 
one  of  its  special  objects  is  to  Instruct,  Entertain  and 
Improve-  all  members  of  the  Family  Circle.  Each  num- 
ber embraces  the  latest  and  most  important  News,  briefly 
yet  definitely  stated — Reports  of  Grain,  Provision  and 
Cattle  Markets,  &c. 

The  New-Yorker  is  published  in  the  best  style. 
Each  number  contains  Eight  Double  Quarto  Pages  (forty 
columns,)  illustrated  with  handsome  Engravings.  A  title 
Page,  Index,  &c,  at  the  close  of  each,  volume,  complete 
for  binding. 

Terms— In  Advance: — Two  Dollars  a  year — ?1  for 
six  mouths.  Three  copies  one  year  for  $5 ;  Six  copies, 
and  one  to  agent,  for  $10  ;  Ten  copies,  and  one  to  agent! 
for  $15  ;  Twenty  Copies,  for  $25.  C3T  Large  Premiums 
for  subscribers.  Specimen  Numbers,  Premium  List. 
&c,  sent  free  to  all  post-paid  applicants.  Give  us  your 
address. 

[For  $2  we  will  send  the  Rural  one  year,  and  either 
volume  of  the  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register.  See 
advertisement  below.] 

Subscribe  Early  !  if  you  wish  to  commence  with  the 
new  year  and  volume.  Subscription  money,  properly 
enclosed,  may  be  mailed  nt  our  risk. 

Address"  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December,  1852. 


Dr.  S.  B.  Smith's  Torpedo  Electro- 
Magnetic  Machines.— These  Machines  differ  from  all 
other  Electro-Magnetic  Machines.  The  inventor  has 
made  an  improvement  by  which  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary currents  are  united.  The  cures  performed  by  this 
instrument  now  are,  in  some  instances,  almost  incredible. 
For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  my  new  work  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "The  Medical  Appli- 
cation of  Electro-Magnetism."  Mail  edition,  25  cts. 
The  Torpedo  Magnetic  Machines  are  putup  in  neat  rose- 
wood cases  of  a  very  portable  size.  Price  $12.  A  dis- 
count made  to  agents.  Address,  S.  B.  Smith,  297  1-2 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  jftn>  tf. 


THE     WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 
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ELMIRA    WATER-CURE. 
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Elmira_  Water-Cure.— This  Institution  commands  one 

of  the  finest  views  of  town,  country,  mountain,  hill,  creek,  river  and  valley  that  the 
State  of  New  York  affords  in  any  mlnnd  place.  Its  air  is  balmy  and  pure — its  water 
comes  sparkling  from  the  hills. 

The  Cure  is  so  situated  that  it  is  at  once  in  and  out  of  town.  Quiet  as  ft  country 
residence,  still  a  few  minutes'  walk  brings  you  to  its  centre.  There  are  not  six  days 
in  as  many  months  but  what  ladies  can  walk  as  many  miles  as  they  choose  upon  a 
good  plank  side-walk,  without  wetting  their  feet.  There  is  next  to  no  mud  here  at 
any  season  ;  it  is  one  of  the  dryest  places  in  the  State. 

Our  house  is  entirely  new  ;  built  expressly  for  a  Cure.  They  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  exceeded,  for  convenience  and  comfort,  by  any  other  in  this  country. 


The  Cure,  in  all  departments,  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  S.  O.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason, 
M.D.  We  opened  the  fourth  Cure  in  the  United  States,  and  have  treated  thousands 
of  cases.  Mrs.  Gleason  has  treated  more  cases  of  female  diseases  than  any  other  lady 
engaged  in  the  Water-Cure  practice.     Hundreds  can  testify  to  her  skill. 

Two  hundred  cases  have  been  treated  here  during  the  past  seven  months.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  same  have  been  females.  Twelve  States,  and  Canada,  have  been  re- 
presented. 

An  Exercise  Hall,  containing  a  Bowling  Alley,  has  been  recently  fitted  up. 

Terms — $G  to  $8  per  week.  All  letters  must  be  post-paid.  Address,  S.  O.  Gleabok, 
Elmirn,  N.  Y.  Feb.  It. 


OTatev-®ure  3EstaM[si)mcnts. 


Hydropathic  and  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute.— Dr.  Trall  receives  patients  at  his  commodious 
establishment,  15  Laight-street,  New  York,  (the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  City  Water-Cure  in  the  United 
States),  one  door  from  the  beautiful  promenade  grounds 
of  St.  John's  Park.  The  house  has  been  recently  en- 
larged by  an  additional  building,  and  is  well  arranged 
and  warmed  for  winter  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  for  full  Water 
treatment,  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hos- 
ford,  established  a  department  for  the  special  manage- 
ment of  those  female  diseases  which  are  incurable 
without  peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment. 
Consultations  and  city  practice  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  Practitioner  of 

Water-Cure,  90  Fourth  Avenue,  between  Tenth  and 
Twelfth  streets,  New  York.  General  Practice  attended 
to  night  and  day,  as  heretofore.  Letters  for  advice  will 
also  receive  proper  attention. 


Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.— The  above  establisbment  is  now  commencing  its 
fifth  season.  The  increased  accommodations  and  facili- 
ties which  have  been  added  from  year  to  year,  make  it 
second  to  none  in  the  Union,  and  enables  the  subscriber 
to  say  with  confidence  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  great  facilities  which  the  Water-Cure 
system,  when  rightly  applied,  offers  to  all  those  who  are 
seeking  restoration  to  health,  that  they  can  here  pursue 
it  under  the  most  favorable  auspicies  tor  the  removal  of 
disease.  The  very  flattering  patronage  bestowed  hither- 
to, by  a  generous  public,  will  serve  but  to  stimulate  the 
proprietor  to  increased  exertions  in  behalf  of  all  those 
sufferers  who  may  place  themselves  under  his  charge. 
Terms— $7  to  $8  per  week.  T.  T.  Shelve,  M.D.,  Pro- 
prietor. Jan.  tf. 


Employment,  Pleasant  and  Pro- 
fitable.— Young  men  in  every  county,  town  and  village 
in  the  United  States  may  find  a  safe  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  his  time  and  money,  (say  $25,  ?50,  or 
§100).  For  particulars,  address,  poet-paid.  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The   Illustrated    Self-Instructor 

in  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  with  one  hundred  En- 
gravings aud  a  Chart.  Price,  prepaid,  by  mail,  30  cents. 
Published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  St.  N.  Y. 
An  excellent  work  for  beginners — containing  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  sciences,  together  wilh  much  other 
valuable  matter. 


Geo.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  will  lecture  os 

the  Philosophy  of  Hydropathy.    Address  him    at  the 
Water-Cure,  Worcester,  Mass.  Feb.  2t. 

Highland    Home    Water-Cure,   at 

Fisbkill   Landing,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  N.      O.  W.  May, 
M.D.,  Proprietor. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  beautiful  scenery,  fine  large 
edifice,  an  easy  access  from  every  direction,  combine  to 
render  this  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  need  Hydro- 
pathic treatment.  This  establishment  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  cure  of  Female  diseases  ;  but  all  other 
remediable  diseases  are  here  treated  successfully. 

tf. 


Lowell  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.'— This  old-established  institution,  under  the  medi- 
cal direction  of  G.  H.  Taylor,  M.D.,  will  compare 
favorably  in  respect  to  location,  water,  fixtures,  and  all 
that  constitutes  a  first-rate  institution,  with  any  other  of 
the  kind.    Terms,  from  $6  to  $8  per  week.        Jan.  tf. 


Notice  ! — Many  persons  write   to 

mej  asking  me  to  visit  their  places  of  residence,  and 
deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  Hydropathy.  Having  in 
my  Cure  at  this  date  forty  patients;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  for  a  great  length  of  time.  This  I  will  do, 
however,  if  the  ladies  of  a  place  will  assemble  to  hear 
me  talk  on  their  characteristic  diseases,  and  will  notify 
me  to  that  effect,  and  will  pay  my  expenses  simply.  I 
will  try  to  come  and  speak  two  evenings, — one  on  the 
general  subject,  and  one  evening  to  them  on  the  diseases 
of  females.  As  it  is  possible  that  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  disappoint  them,  by  reason  of  sickness  in  my  Institu- 
tion, the  time  of  mv  coming  must  be  left  to  me.  Jas.  C. 
Jackson,  M.  D.  Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  Scott,  Cort- 
land Co.     Jan.  1st,  1853.  Feb.  It. 


F.  W.  Meyer,  M.D.,   Hydropathic 

Physician,  at"  Col.  Hamilton's  Plantation,  Bayou  Sara 
Parish,  West  Feliciana,  La.  Jan.  tf. 


Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution, 

No.  1  Glen  Street. — This  building  was  erected  ex- 
pressly for  Hydropathic  purposes,  and  embraces  all  the 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment of  patients.  The  location  is  retired  and  overlooks 
the  city. 

Terms — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per 
week,  according  to  rooms  occ.ipied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $-2  for  first  examination  will  usually 
be  required. 

Patienfs  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarBe  cotton  and 
one  linen  sheet,  two  woollen  blankets,  one  comfortable, 
and  old  linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.D.  E.  F. 
Rogers,  Superintendent.  Jan.  tf. 

Dr.   Henry    Meter,    Practitioner    of 

Hydropathy,  apprises  his  friends  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral that  he  has  left  Willow  Grove,  and  established  a 
Hydropathic  Institute,  '239  Spruce  street,  below  Sth, 
Philadelphia.  General  Practice  attended  to;  also  in 
Surgery  and  Obestrics.    Terms  moderate.    Call  I  tf. 


The    New   York  Water-Cure    Institution,   corner  of   Twelfth-street, 

and  University  Place,  near  Broadway,  New  York.    Ample   accommodations  for  Boarders  und  Patients      O  h' 
Wellington,    M.p.    Geo.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 


Feb.  It. 


Wanted — A  Partner  in  a  Water- 

Cure. — I  am  building  the  Dansville  Model  Water-Care 
in  Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  Building  now  en- 
closed is  100  by  40  feet,  four  stories  high,  with  wings  20 
by  30  feet,  three  stories  high.  Intend  to  have  it  ready 
for  Patients  by  the  first  of  June.  Water  and  location 
not  excelled  m  the  State.  For  further  information 
address  M.  Peck,  Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  It  * 


Dr.  Weder  has  left  Orange  Moun- 
tain Water-Cure  residence,  (at  present,)  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Feb.  tf. 


Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure,  Bing- 

hamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.— This  retreat  for  the  sick 
is  fitted  up  iu  prime  order  for  giving  treatment  in  winter. 
Our  terms  are  kss  than  at  any  establishment  having 
the  same  advantages  in  this  country,  from  $4  to  $7  per 
week,  according  to  room  and  attention  required.  O.  V. 
Thayer,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician.  H.  M.  Ranney, 
Proprietor.  Feb.  tf. 


Cincinnati  Water-Cure,  near  Carth- 
age, will  remain  open  during  the  Winter,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Patients. 

This  Institution  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United 
States.  For  particulars,  address  D»  A.  Pease,  M.D,, 
Carthago,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  Jan.  2t. 


Dr.  E.  Snell's  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment is  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  fitted  up  for  winter  use 
The  fall  and  winter  is  the  time  to  gain  health,  did  people 
only  know  it.     Terms,  ?t>  per  week.  Janf  2tf 

Chicago  Water-Cure  Betreat,  cor- 

ner  Indiana  and  Rush  Streets,  recentlv  opened  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  Patients,  by  J.  Webster 
A.M.,  M.D.  jlint  tf#    ' 


New  Graefenberg  Water-Cure.— No 

Curk,   no  Pay.— For  further  particulars,   address   R 
Holland,  M.D.,  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y.        Jan.  tf. 

Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.— By  Edward  Acker,  M.D.,  Philliosburrii 
opp<  site  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio  River  Beaver 
County,  Pa.  jnn.  5t. 


Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No. 

22  South  Main  street,  Providence,  R.    I.  Jan.  3t. 

Dr.  Bedortha's  Water-Cure  Estab" 

ltshment  is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Aug.  tf.* 

Forestville  Water-Cure.    By  Drs. 

Parker  and  Avery.    Apply  Forestville,  Chautauque 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Dec.  tf. 


^c&- 


THE    WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 


The    great  American   Magazine— 

Godey's  Ladv's  Book;  Literary  and  Pictorial- 
The  largest  circulation  of  any  monthly  in  the  world, 
and  contains  the  largest  amount  of  reading  and  double 
the  number  of  full  page  steel-plate  engravings. 

Mezzotint,  Line,  and  Stipple  Engravings,  full  page  , 
and  more  each  number  than  any  other  Magazine  con- 
tains in  two  numbers. 

It  also  contains  Godey's  Splendid  Model  Cottages- 
Cottage  Furniture  ;  Garden  Plans,  and  Ornamental  Gar- 
dening; Patterns  for  Window  Curtains,  and  Godey  s 
Fashion  Plates,  which  have  been  the  standard  for  22 
years.  In  addition  to  the  above,  every  month  selec- 
tions from  the  following  are  given,  with  simple  directions 
that  all  may  understand  : 

Undoubted  Receipts;  Music;  Crotchet  Work;  Knit- 
ting; Netting;  Patchwork;  Crotchet  Flower  Work; 
Hair  Braiding;  Ribbon  Work;  Chenille  Work;  Lace 
Collar  Work;  Children's  and  Infant's  Clothes;  Capes; 
Caps;  Chemisettes ;— in  fine,  everything  that  can  inter- 
est a  Lady,  will  find  its  appropriate  place  in  her  own 
Book.  , 

Postage  only  two  cents  each  number  on  Gody's  Lady  s 
Book. 

WHAT    THB    PRESS    AND    THE    PUBLIC   SAT   OF  US  I 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  praise  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  much  more  than  it  ever  deserved.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  compare  with  Godey's  Lady's  Book  m 
everything  that  makes  a  magazine  useful  or  attractive.— 
Warren  Ledger. 

Godey's  is  emphatically  an  original  ns  well  as  an 
American  work.  He  does'not,  as  Punch  says  of  Harper, 
"  breakfast  upon  Buhver,  dine  upon  Dickens,  and  sup 
upon  James." — Gazette,  Mauch  Chunk. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  is  far  in  advance  of  Harper's 
Magazine  in  excellence.— Ind.  Press,  West  Granville.  _ 

The  Lady's  Book  has  distanced  all  competition,  and  m 
its  prosperity  can  afford  to  give  more  reading  matter 
and  better  plates  than  any  other  magazine. — Gazette  and 
Courier,  Greenfield. 

This  is  an  admirable  magazine,  nlways  filled  with 
articles  by  the  best  writers  of  the  age.  It  contains  four 
beautiful  full-page  engravings,  and  at  least  double  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  given  by  any  magazine  we 
receive. — Democrat,  Bloomfield. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  is  a  double  number,  and  as 
usual,  stands  at  the  head  of  its  class.  Godey  may  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  "Book,"  but  it  will  be  hard  for 
even  him,  with  all  his  enterprise  and  ability,  to  improve 
the  beauty  or  intrinsic- worth  of  that  excellent  publica- 
tion. The  Lady's  Book  is  far  ahead  of  all  its  competi- 
tors. Harpers,  of  New  York,  have  made  an  attempt  at 
competition,  but  they  have  been  fairly  distanced. — The 
Potter  Co.  Union. 

The  engravings  excel  anything  in  the  Magazine  line 
In  this  country — thus  Godey  comes  out  first  best,  as  his 
enterprise  deserves.  Its  reading  matter  is  not  surpassed, 
by  any  similar  Magazine,  Harper's  not  excepted. — 
Bendstown  Gazette. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book. — This  work  contains  more 
really  useful  articles  than  Harper's  or  any  other  Maga- 
zine.— Marshall  Exp. 

Harper's  Magazine  may  abound  with  literary  selec- 
tions, perhaps,  in  some  respects,  equalling  the  repast 
monthly  provided  in  the  Lady's  Book,  but  that  portion 
of  the  reading  public  claiming  any  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
are  hardly  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  beauti- 
ful steel  engravings  when  selecting  a  literary  companion 
for  their  firesides  and  parlors. — Dunbury  Times. 

The  Lady's  Book  contains  articles  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  merit,  much  superior  to  anything  that  formerly 
appeared  in  its  pages.  In  this  respect  we  think  it  is 
entitled  to  greater  credit  than  Harper's  Magazine. — 
Bridgeport  Standard. 

It  contains  plates  enough  to  satisfy  the  veriest  engraver 
or  picture -hunter  going.  We  consider  it  in  must  re- 
spects superior  to  Harper. — Huntsville  Item. 

Godey  now  gives  as  much  reading  as  Harper,  with 
the  addition  of  fine  steel  plate3. — Conn.  Times. 

Godey  means  to  keep  the  field  in  spite  of  Harper,  or 
any  other  undertaker. — Advertiser,  Charlestown. 

Godey's  "Ladv's  Book,"  always  a  favorite,  improves 
with  its  years.  The  older  it  grows,  the  more  lively  in 
spirit,  pure  in  "heart,"  and  attractive  in  appearance  it 
becomes.  There  is  no  flagging  in  its  embellishments  or 
literary  ability.  There  appears  to  bo  a  constant  effort 
to  improve  upon  previous  issues — Ledger,  Pottstown. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  is  a  long  bow-shot  ahead  of  all 
contemporaries.  It  is  par  excellence,  A  No.  1.  Godey 
wants  100,000  subscribers;  he  has  near  that  number. 
The  ladies,  for  whose  gratification  and  edification  he  does 
so  much,  should  see  to  it  that  his  wishes  are  gratified. — 
N.  C.  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

This  work,  we  think,  much  ahead  of  the  other 
monthlies  in  the  style  and  beauty  of  its  plates,  and  read- 
ing matter. — Banner,  Haverhill. 

The  proprietor  of  this  magazine  seems  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  "  Lady's  Book" — 
nnd;  in  our  opinion,  he  is  justly  styled  the  leader  of  ma- 
gazine publishers.  He  is  clear  of  that  prevalent  failing, 
humbuggery,  and  his  promises  may  be  implicitly  relied 
on, — Kentucky  Free  Press. 

As  usual,  Godey  is  ahead  of  all  competitors  In  the 
magazine  department. — Local  Press,  Greenburg. 

It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  magazines  of  America. — 
Eagle,  Paoli. 

Terms — 1  copy,  I  year,  ?-3 ;  2  copies,  1  year,  $5 ;  5 
copies,  1  y«ar,  $10,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person 
Bending  the  Club.  12  copies,  one  year,  $-20,  and  an  extra 
copy  to  tbo  person  sending  the  Club,  or  in  other  words, 
13  copies  for  $20.  Wb  will  not  be  undersold.  Ad- 
dress, L.  A.  GODEY,  113  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

___ 2t. 

Toe  Wool   Grower  and  Stock  Kh- 

aieTER.— This  is  the  only  American  Journal  primarily 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  Wool  and  Stock  Growers,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals. It  is  ably  conducted,  published  in  the  best  style, 
and  finely  illustrated.     Each  number  contains  a  careful 

ft  of  the  Wool  and  Cattle  Markets,  and  raucl 
a  eful    and    reliable    information,    which    can   be 

.•I  from  no  other  source.  The  fourth  Volume 
common ct  d  in  July. 

T..',1EU;:',-l''irt>'1  V*ni*  *  yo^;  Fivo   Copies    for    * 
i  for  $3;  Eleven  for  $4.    Back  volumes,  bonnd  in 

r,  at  40  cts.  each,— unbound  at  35  eta.,  or  thret 
Er>r$l. 

P   Wished  monlhly,  in  Octavo  form.    Specimen  num 
hers  s<'iit  free.     Money,  proper! v  enclosed,  at  our  risk 
Address,         I).  D.  T.  Mooes,  Rochester,  N.  Y* 

Feb.  It! 


Ttie  Saturday  Evening  Post.— The 

LEADING  LITERARY  WEEKLY.      Over  THIRTY-ONK  YEARS 

have  now  elapsed  since  the  Post  began  its  weekly  round 
of  blended  instruction  and  amusement;  and  never,  in  all 
that  period,  was  its  success  so  marked  as  at  the  present 
moment.  Possessing  undeniably  the  largest  circulation, 
by  many  thousands,  of  any  paper  of  its  class  in  the  Union, 
its  subscricers  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  stands  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  full  value  of  every  dollar  intrusted  to  its  pub- 
lishers. In  announcing  some  of  our  preparations  for  the 
coming  year,  we  may  begin  by  stating  our  continued 
connection  with  Mrs.  South  worth,  a  writer  who,  in 
vigor  and  fertility  of  genius,  is  not  surpassed  by  any, 
male  or  female,  in  the  Union  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee 
Hentz,  a  lady  whom  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to 
praise,  in  view  of  the  general  popularity  of  such  tales  as 
"The  Mob  Cap,"  "Eoline,"  "Linda,"  "Rena,"  etc., 
also  is  enrolled  among  our  contributors;  while  the  bril- 
liant pen  of  Grace  Greenwood,  who  is  now  in  Rome, 
will  favor  us  through  the  coming  winter  with  a  series  of 
her  Greenwood  Leaves  from  Over  the  Sea. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  story  en- 
titled Clara  Moreland.  By  Emerson  Bennett,  author 
of  "  Viola,"  "  Prairie  Flower,"  "  Bandits  of  the  Osage," 
etc.  .     . 

And  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  year  we  design 
commencing  the  publication  of  the  following  Novelet:— 
Miss  ThusVs  Spinning-wheel.  By  Mrs.  Lee  Hentz, 
of  Florida,  author  of  "  Eoline,"  "  Linda,"  "  Rena,"  etc. 

This  novelet  we  design  following  by  a  story  entitled, 
A  Stray  Patch  from  Aunt  Hannah's  Quilt.  By 
Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage,  of  Ohio,  widely  known  as  the 
author  of  some  admirably  written  and  very  effective 
household  poems,  sketches,  etc. 

After  this  we  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  The  Lost 
Heiress;  a  Story  of  Howlet  Hall.  By  Mrs.  E.  D. 
E.  N.  Southworth,  author  of  "The  CurBe  of  Clifton," 
"  Virginia  and  Magdalene,"  "  Shannondale,"  "  Th«  De- 
serted Wife,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  Original  Talks,  involv- 
ing a  large  expenditure  of  money,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers,  as  heretofore,  choice  Tales,  Sketches,  Es- 
says, Narratives,  etc.,  from  the  English  Magazines— such 
aa'have  given  the  Post  a  name  for  the  excellence  of  its 
selections. 

Engravings. — In  the  way  of  engravings  we  present 
at  least  two  weekly — one  of  an  instructive,  and  the  other 
of  a  humorous  character. 

Agricultural  Articles,  Miscellaneous  matter, 
General  News,  Witty  and  Humorous  Sketches  and 
Anecdotes.  Letters  from  Europe,  Editorials,  View  of  the 
Produce  and  Stock  Markets,  Bank  Note  List,  etc.,  etc.. 
shall  also  be  duly  given. 

839"  Of  course,  we  shall  maintain  for  the  Post  the 
character  it  has  acquired,  of  being  a  strictly  moral  pa- 
per— not  ridiculously  squeamish  and  straight-laced,  but 
really  and  truly  moral — such  as  may  be  taken  into  the 
family  circle  without  fear.  Advertisements  of  an  im- 
proper character  shall  be,  as  heretofore,  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. 

tW  Cheap  Postage.— The  postage  on  the  Post  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  in 
advance,  is  now  only  26  cents  a  year.  And  we  trust  that 
the  public  generally  will  show  fneir  appreciation  of  this 
commendable  reduction  of  postage,  by  largely  increasing 
the  number  of  papers  taken  at  the  various  offices— that 
thus  there  may  be  no  falling  off  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  This  will  insure  a  contin- 
uance of  the  present  reduced  rates. 

Terms.— The  terms  of  the  Post  are  Two  Dollars  if 
paid  in  advance,  Three  Dollars  if  not  paid  in  advance. 
For  Five  Dollars  in  advance,  one  copy  is  sent  three 
years.  We  continue  the  following  low  terms  for  Clubs, 
to  be  sent,  in  the  city,  to  one  address,  and,  in  the  coun- 
try, to  one  post-office, 

per  annum. 


4  copies, 


(  (And  one  to  Agent,  or  the  \ 


13 
20 


$5  00 

$10  00 

$15  00 

$20  00 

getter  up  of  the  Club,) 

j  (And  one  to  Agent,  or  the 

(     getter  up  of  the  Club,) 

f  (Arid  one  to  Agent,  or  the 

{     getter  up  of  the  Club,)     , 

The  money  for  Clubs  always  must  be  sent  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.    When  the  sum 

is  large,  a  draft  should  he  procured  if  possible — the  cost 

of  which  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount.    Address, 

ALWAYS  POST-PAID, 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 
No.  66  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Effi"  N.  B. — Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  Post,  as  a  sample,  can  be  accommodated  by  noti- 
fying the  publishers  by  letter,  (post-paid.) 

t3?~  To  Editors. — Editors  who  give  the  above  one 
insertion,  or  condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the 
notices  of  new  novelets,  and  our  terms,)  for  their  edi- 
torial columns,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exchange,  by 
sending  ub  a  marked  eopy  of  the  paper  containing  the 
advertisement  or  notice.  Feb.  It. 


Practical  Phrenology— For  Profen- 

hi'irnl  Examination!,  call  day  or  evening,  at  ui  Nassau- 
Bt.,  Clint/.n  Hall.  The  Mil  a  !Qm  is  always  open,  and  free 
to  visitors.  ^ 


American     and      Original.  —  The 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  edited  by  Louis  Gaylord 
Clark. — The  number  for  January,  1S53,  will  be  the 
Forty-first  Volume  of  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from 
five  to  three  dollars  a  year,  the  circulation  of  the 
Knickerbocker  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one. 
In  many  places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one 
before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. It  is  now  offered*  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Maga- 
Bines,  all  things  considered. 

The  Fudge  Papers,  by  Ik  Marvel,  Author  of  the 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream  Life,  &c,  &c.  ;  The 
Sequel  to  St.  Leger,  or  The  Threads  of  Life,  by 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  Esq.  ;  and  Meister  Karl's 
Sketch-Book,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  will  be  con- 
tinued regularly,  unless  interrupted  by  the  absence  or 
illness  of  the  authors. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  Author  of  Letters  from  up  the 
River,  etc.,  will  be  a  regular  contributor. 

Fitx-Green  Halleck  has  been  engaged  to  furnish 
poetical  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no 
expense  or  effort  spared  to  make  The  Knickerbocker 
more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  first  position  among  our 
original  American  Magazines,    ' 

Teems. — Three  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  advance- 
there  will  bo  no  deviation  from  this  condition.  Two 
copies  for  $5  ;  Five  copies,  and  upward,  $'2  each. 
Booksellers  and  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as 
Agonts.  Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscri- 
bers will  receive  favorable  terms.  Specimen  numbers 
will  be  Bent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

Tnuccements  por  Clupbtng. — This  Knickerbocker 
and  Harper's,  Graham's,  or  Godey's  Magazines  will  be 
sent  one  year  for  fivb  dollars.  Thh  Knickerbocker 
and  Home    Journal,    or    any    other  of   the   two   dollar 


weekly  papers  published  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  or 
Boston,  for  four  dollars  a  year. 

Reduction  of  Postage.— The  Postage  on  The 
Knickerbocker,  when  prepaid  quarterly  in  advance, 
will  be  only  two  cents  per  number. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 

Samuel  Hueston,  139  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Feb.  It. 


Norton's  Literary   Register  and 

Book-Buver's  Almanac,  for  1853. — An  Annual  Record 
of  new  Publications,  Events  in  the  Literary  World, 
Library  Information,  etc.  Price  25  cents.  Parties  re- 
mitting 30  cents,  in  Stamps,  shall  receive  the  work  free 
of  Postage. 

PROMINENT    FEATURES. 

I.  A  Complete  Catalogub  of  all  American  Pub- 
lications, original  and  reprinted,  issued  since  the  first 
of  January,  1852,  arranged  under  the  Author's  names. 
The  place  of  publication,  the  size,  the  price,  and  the 
publisher's  name,  will  all  be  accurately  stated. 

II.  A  Synopsis  of  English  Publications,  giving 
similar  particulars  in  regard  to  the  more  important, 
works  published  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the 
various  branches  of  Natural  Science. 

III.  A  List  of  the  Public  Libraries  of  the 
United  States,  arranged  geographically.  Special  in- 
formation will  be  given  in  regard  to  those  Libraries 
which  have  been  organized  during  this  year,  or  which 
have  been  materially  enlarged. 

IV.  Particular  Accounts  of  some  op  the  larger 
Libraries  of  this  Country",  illustrated  by  engravings 
of  their  various  edifices,  in  continuation  of  the  plan  com- 
menced last  year. 

Among  those  selected  for  thiB  number  of  the  Almanac, 
are  the  Libraries  of 
Yale  College. 
Harvard  College, 
Brown  University. 

Of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
Of  New  York  State,  at  Albany. 

V.  Lists  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  op 
this  Country. 

VL  Articles  of  Interest  to  the  Book  Trade, 
and  to  Buyers  of  Books  in  general,  on 
Auction-Sales  of  the  year. 
Trade-Sales. 

Important  Publications  of  the  year, 
Private  Libraries. 
Dealers  in  "  Second-hand"  books,  &c,  &c 

The  Subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  every  one 
to  this  valuable  Annual,  of  which  the  prominent  features 
are  mentioned  above.  It  will  be  comprised  in  130  pages, 
12mo.,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  cover  and  several 
illustrations,  giving  views  of  some  of  the  principal  Libra- 
ries in  the  United  States.  From  the  fact  of  its  contain- 
ing a  complete  list  of  New  Publications,  with  the  title, 
size,  and  price  of  each,  it  will  be  almost  invaluable  to 
readers.  Feb.  It. 


The  New  York  Farm  and  Garden. — 

A  Monthly  Journal,  of  thirty-two  pages,  double 
colums,  Imperial  Octavo  ;  made  up,  principally,  by  selec- 
tions from  the  weekly  pages  of  "  The  New  York 
Agricultor." 

This  periodical  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  the  Stock  Breeder, 
the  Rural  Architect,  the  Nurseryman,  the  Gardener,  and 
the  Florist. 

Each  number  will  be  filled  entirely  with  permanently 
valuable  reading  matter.  No  advertisements  allowed 
in  its  columns ;  and  not  even  the  large  heading,  or 
terms  and  contents,  usual  on  the  first  and.  last  pages  of 
similar  journals,  will  be  permitted.  All  such  matter 
will  invariably  appear  on  the  cover.  Thus  the  numbers 
of  the  Farm  and  Garden,  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  have  the  same  appearance  as  a  book.  This 
is  a  new  feature  in  periodicals  of  this  class,  and  should 
the  more  highly  commend  it  to  public  favor.  83f"  Pub- 
lished on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy,  $1.00  per  annum.  Three  Copies,  $2.00  per 
annum.    Eight  Copies,  $5.00  per  annum. 

Lower  rates  than  the  above  will  be  made  with  Agri- 
cultural Societies  or  Clubs,  by  taking  a  larger  number  of 
copies. 

ftrS?"'  Postage,  only  one-half  a  cent  per  month. 

23^"  Postmasters  and  others,  disposed  to  act  as  Agents, 
will  be  furnished  with  Prospectus  and  Specimen  num- 
bers, on  application  to  the  Publishers.  A.  B.  Allen  & 
Co.,  189  Water  Street,  New  York. 

B3^~  Inducements  to  Gentlemen  acting  as  Agents. 
— Any  person  forwarding  us  ten  or  more  subscriptions 
each,  for  either  of  the  above  papers,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
copy,  gratis,  for  one  year.  Dec.  It.  b  ex. 


The  New  Illustrated  Hydropathic 

Encyclopedia.  A  Family  Guide,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. In  Two  12mo.  Volumes,  with  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  Engravings,  by 
R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  Price,  $2,50.  Just  published  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

"For  popular  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  which 
can  fill  its  place.  Without  any  parade  of  teehnical  terms, 
it  is  strictly  scientific;  the  language  is  plain  and  simple; 
the  points  explained  are  of  great  importance.  Of  all  the 
numerous  publications  which  have  obtained  su«h  a  wide 
popularity,  as  issued  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  perhaps 
none  are  more  adapted  to  general  utility  than  this  rich, 
comprehensive,  and.  well-arranged  Encyclopedia." — N. 
Y.  tribune. 

"Common  sense  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  much 
useful  information  concerning  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
may  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  the 
people  require." — Evening  Mirror. 

This  Encyclopedia  may  be  received  at  any  poBt 
office,  by  return  of  the  first  mail.  Postage  on  the  two 
volumes,  prepaid,  50  cts. 

Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  Thb  Water- 
Cure.  Also,  on  Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  generally.    Agents  Wanted.  tf. 


Chamberlin's      Patent      Drawing 

Boards — 23  by  29  inches,  with  extensive  Scales,  Sheet- 
Fastener,  and  T  Rule.  Well  reported,  and  Premiums 
awarded  by  the  Worcester,  Baltimore  and  other  Fairs. 
For  use,  by  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Designers,  Builders, 
Machinists,  &c,  &c.  $10,  complete.  Sent  by  Expre'ss, 
or  as  directed.  Address,  post-paid,  Bknj.  Pike,  204 
Broadway,  N,  Y.,  and  Chamberlin  &  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Muss.  Feb.  It, 


Holiday  Presents. — We  have  before 

called  attention  to  our  Journals,  as  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate for  presents.  Each  costing  but  a  dollar  a  year,  and 
in  clubs,  even  less  than  that.  A  year's  subscription  to 
the  Water-Cuke  Journal  would  be  a  neat,  cheap, and 
exceedingly  useful  gift  to  present  to  a  Woman. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  may  be  placed  into 
the  hands  of  all  young  men,  with  a  perfect  certainty  of 
its  leading  them  onward  and  upward  to  a  life  of  industry, 
usefulness,  and  success. 

The  Student  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children 
and  youth,  and  will  improve  morally,  intellectually, 
and  phvsically,  all  who  read  it.  A  copy  should  be 
presented  to  the  children  of  every  family. 

Thus,  for  a  mere  trifle,  men,  women,  and  children, 
may  be  made  thankful,  cheerful,  and  happy.  Were  it 
possible,  we  would  place  a  copy  of  one,  or  all  of  the 
Journals,  into  the  hands  of  every  family  in  America,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  "the  people"  we  could,  and 
hope  ultimately  to  do  it.  Let  every  friend  of  the  cause 
of  Human  Progress  and  Improvement  make  at  least  one 
present,  by  giving  us  the  name  of  one  friend,  for  one  of 
these  Journals,  commencing  with  the  New  Year,  1853. 
Now  is  the  time.  Address,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New 
York.  tf. 


Our  Books  in  Boston. — NewEngland 

patrons,  who  wish  for  our  various  publications,  may  al- 
ways obtain  them,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  our 
Boston  establishment,  142  Washington  Street.  Besides 
our  own  publications,  we  keep  a  supply  of  all  works  on 
Physiology,  Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  on  the  natu- 
ral sciences  generally,  including  all  progressive  and  Re- 
formatory works. 

Phrenological  Examinations  with  charts,  and  writ- 
ten opinions  of  character,  may  also  be  obtained  day  and 
evening  at  our  rooms  in  Boston.  No.  142  Washington 
Street,  near  the  old  South  Church,  tf. 


A  Valuable  Property  is  Offered 

for  sale  adjoining  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Troy,  which  in  every  respect  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  Water-Cure  Establishment.  The  pre- 
mises consist  of  about  six  acres,  and  are  bounded  on  the 
road  for  the  distance  of  510  teet.  The  dwelling  is  a 
spacious,  modern-built  cottage,  constructed  in  the  very 
best  manner,  and  is  supplied  with  pure  so vr  water,  in 
great  abundance,  and  constant,  from  springs  in  the  rear, 
at  a  height  sufficient  to  conduct  the  water  to  every  room. 
There  are  about  400  fruit  trees  on  the  premises  just 
coming  into  full  bearing.  The  privilege  ot  a  large  and 
beautiful  pond  abounding  with  fish  will  be  conveyed 
with  the  premises.  One-half  the  purchase  money  can 
remain  on  bond  and  mortgage.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  Wm.  R.  Belding,  155  Congress  street,  Troy, 
or  of  Peck  &  Hillman,  173  River  street.  Jan.  tf. 


The    New    York    Agricultor. — A 

Weekly  Journal,  in  Lar^e  Newspaper  Form.— 
Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Commercial  as  well  as 
Practical  Farmer  and  Planter,  the   Stock  Breeder,  the 
Rural  Architect,  the  Fruit  and  Arboriculturist,  the  Mar- 
ket and  Kitchen  Gardener,  and   the  Florist ;  together 
with  a  complete  summary  of  the  most  important  Foreign 
and  Domestic  News.    Published  every  Thursday, 
terms. 
One  Copy     .        .        .        .        $  2  per  annum. 
Three  Copies        .        -.  5  per  annum. 

Five  Copies  .        k        .      .      8  per  annum. 

Ten  Copies  .        ;        *      .     15  per  annum. 

Fifteen  Copies     »        ,  ,    20  per  annum. 

Twenty  Copies     .        .        .      .    25  |>er  annum. 
The  first  number  will  he  issued  on  Thursday,  October 
•21.    Postage,  Haifa  Cent  per  week. 

Et2§f*  All  Postmasters  and  others,  disposed  to  act  as 
Agents,  will  be  furnished  with  Prospectus  and  Specimen 
Numbers,  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  A.  B. 
Allen,  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


On  Treatment  of  Ulcers  on  the 

Leg,  without  Confinement,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  best 
Mode  of  effecting  the  Permanent  Cure  of  Varicose  Veins, 
by  Henry  T.  Chapman,  F.R.  C.  S.,  late  Surgeon  to 
the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary ;  sometime 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  School  of  Medicine  adjoining 
St.  George's  Hospital;  and  formerly  House  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  With  Notes,  Selections 
and  Additions  by  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  late  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Memphis  Institute;  Prof,  of  Surgery 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
&c.  &c. 

Cincinnati :  Printed  at  the  Eclectic  Publishing  Office, 
Fourth  Street.  1853.  pp.180.  Price  $1.50.  For  salo 
by  the  Publisher  and  the  Trade  generally. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

In  offering  the  present  work  to  the  medical  profession 
of  this  country,  it  has  been  my  object  to  present  them 
with  a  manual  upon  the  subject  of  ulcers  and  varicose 
veins,  which  has  long  been  required  by  them.  Several 
authors  have  written  upon  these  subjects,  but  as  their 
productions  have  not  been  condensed  or  systematically 
arranged,  their  utility  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  their 
value  but  little  appreciated.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
accomplish  this  arrangement,  and  render  the  subject  of 
practical  utility  and  interest,  I  have,  in  undertaking  the 
editing  and  republication  of  this  work,  added  to  it 
various  notes  and  selections,  the  advantages  of  which,  I 
trust,  will  be  duly  appreciated.  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D., 
87  West  7th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  It. 


Water-Cure     Establishment     for 

Sale. — Where?    Inquire  of  Fowlers   and  Welxb. 


Now   is    the    Time   for    Clubs  ! — 

Woodworth's  Youth's  Cabinet — the  most  popular 
illustrated  Young  People's  Magazine  in  the  country — 
begins  a  new  volume  in  January,  1853.  The  initial 
number  is  now  ready.  It  is  a  charming  thing,  though 
only  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  work  is  to  be  during 
the'whole  year.  Those  who  wish  tosubscribe,  can  do  so 
at  a  reduced  price,  by  taking  the  work  in  connection  with 
other  persons,  and  remitting  the  several  subscriptions  at 
the  same  time.  Each  number  contains 48  pag^es.  Price, 
for  a  single  copy,  $1;  4  copies,  $3;  7  copies,  $5;  10 
copies,  $7;  15  copies,  $10;  and  an  extra  copy  to  the 
one  who  forms  a  Club  of  7,  &c.  Price  of  specimen 
numbers,  G  cents  only,  in  post-office  stamps  or  money. 
Send  your  orders  to  the  Publisher.  D.  A.  Woodworth, 
118  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Feb.  It. 
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In  Type.— A  chapter  of  "Voices  from  Home,"  several 
miscellaneous  pieces,  some  clippings  from  "  Our  Exchan- 
ges," &c,  &c,  are  "  in  type,"  but  unavoidably  postponed. 
Fortunately  our  matter  is  of  a  kind  which  is  not  spoiled  by 
keeping.  We  shall  try  to  find  a  place  for  a  number  of  de- 
ferred articles  in  our  next. 

Health. — Whosoever  desires  to  enjoy  health  and  longe- 
vity, and  to  be  quickly  cured  of  accidental  indispositions, 
should  prefer  vegetable  to  animal  food,  swallow  nothing 
hot,  drink  only  milk  or  water,  be  lightly  clad,  avoid  artifi- 
cial heal  and  drugs,  and  take  much  exercise  in  the  open  j 
air.  If  to  these  are  joined  temperance  in  quantity,  and  a 
daily  cold  bath,  illness  is  hardly  possible,  except  by  acci- 
dent. 

Importance  of  Pure  Air.— From  3  to  4,000  gallons  of  air 
pass  in  and  out  of  an  ordinary-sized  healthy  person's  lungs 
every  twenty-four  hours  ;  therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  our  houses,  bedrooms,  and  workshops  should 
be  well  ventilated.  Pure  air  is  the  proper  food  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  want  of  it  the  chief  cause  of  consumption,  and 
other  fatal  diseases.  To  inspire  and  expire  pure  air  is  to 
live  ;  and  vice  versa 

Books  for  the  People.— On  page  72  will  be  found  a  list 
of  books — useful,  interesting  and  cheap,  which  can  be  sent 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  By  the  arrange- 
ment there  announced,  you  can  be  sure  to  get  promptly 
and  safely,  any  work  you  may  order,  and  make,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  saving.  See  the  List,  headed  "Good 
Books  for  Everybody." 


Our  numerous  Contributors  will  answer  for  themselves.  Each 
of  them  entertains  opinions  of  his  own.  We  do  not  endorse  all  we 
print,  as  all  views  and  all  systems,  when  properly  presented,  are  allowed 
a  place  in  the  Journal.  We  desire  to  "Prove  all  things,"  and  to 
hold  fast  onlv  "that  which  is  good." — Publishers. 


WATER-CURE  IN  SURGERY— NO.  VI. 

DISLOCATIONS. 
BY    JOEL     SHEW,    M.D. 

Dislocation  or  Luxation  in  surgery  signifies  the 
displacement  of  one  or  more  bones  from  their  proper 
situation  ;  in  other  words,  "  a  putting  out  of  joint." 
Dislocations  are  complete,  when  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  bones  have  wholly  lost  their  natural  connection ; 
incomplete,  when  the  displacement  is  only  partial;  and 
compound,  when  a  wound  communicates  with  the  dis- 
located joint.  A  dislocation  is  said  to  be  accidental, 
when  it  is  caused  by  external  violence;  spontaneous, 
when  it  arises  from  disease  of  the  joint.  Dislocation 
may  also  arise  from  muscular  action,  as  in  the  jaw, 
when  this  part  is  very  much  depressed  ;  from  elonga- 
tion of  the  ligaments  about  a  joint;  and  from  paralysis 
of  an  antagonist  set  of  muscles.  But  mechanical 
violence  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 

'  Dislocation  is,  in  most  cases,  readily  distinguished 
from  fracture.  In  fracture  the  mobility  of  a  part  is  in- 
creased; in  dislocation  it  is  diminished.  A  dislocated 
joint  is  usually  more  prominent  in  one  part  and  dc- 
jircssed  in  another.  A  broken  bone  is  usually  shortened, 
while  a  dislocated  one  is  not.  In  fracture  there  is  cre- 
pitus, or  a  grating  sound  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  upon 
each  other  when  moved  ;  but  in  dislocation  no  such 
symptom  is  observed.  Dislocation  is  most  apt  to  oc- 
cur in  the  grown  person,  while  fractures  near  the  joints 
are  more  apt  to  happen  in  the  young. 

Dislocations  are  among  the  most  complicated  and 
troublesome  injuries  which  the  noble  art  of  surgery 
has  to  encounter.  In  the  present  instance,  I  shall  only 
speak  of  some  of  the  more  common  among  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind,  and  give  some  advice,  which  it  is 
presumed  the  general  reader  will  be  interested  in. 

It  is  to  be  especially  noticed,  that  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
location, the  sooner  the  difficulty  is  remedied,  the 
easier  for  the  operator  and  the  less  painful,  and  the 
better  for  the  patient  in  all  respects.  If  you  can  re- 
duce the  dislocation  yourself,  or  if  a  friend  can  do  it 
for  you,  do  it,  and  the  more  promptly  the  better.    Bu 


if  you  are  obliged  to  get  a  surgeon,  lose  not  a  moment's 
time  in  doing  so. 

When  there  has  once  been  a  dislocation  of  a  joint, 
the  difficulty  sometimes  recurs  from  slight  causes  on 
the  part  of  the  one  who  has  suffered  it,  or  from  acci- 
dental occurrences.  Dislocation  of  the  jaw,  of  the  arm 
into  the  armpit,  and  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint,  hap- 
pen in  this  way. 

Dislocation  of  the  Jaw  may  occur  either  on  one 
or  both  sides,  but  more  commonly  tbe  latter.  It  may 
be  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  chin  when  the  mouth  is 
wide  open,  but  oftener  from  gaping,  when  the  lower 
jaw  being  violently  and  quickly  drawn  down,  its  ends 
slip  from  their  sockets,  and  the  jaw  becomes  firmly 
fixed,  keeping  the  mouth  "  wide  open;"  the  face  is 
lengthened,  the  expression  vacant,  and  the  power  of 
speaking  lost;  "  any  attempt  at  utterance  produces 
only  strange  and  incomprehensible  noises,  and  the 
oddest  contortions  of  the  countenance  possible,  which 
are  often  rendered  exceedingly  ludicrous  by  the  various 
shifts  the  person  employs  in  endeavoring  to  make  him- 
self understood." 

The  reduction  of  dislocated  jaw  may  be  easily  ac- 
complished in  the  following  way:  The  patient  sits  flat 
upon  the  floor,  leaning  his  head  against  the  operator's 
knees,  who  stands  behind  him;  two  pieces  of  hard- 
wood or  a  couple  of  fork  handles  are  placed  in  the 
mouth,  one  at  each  corner  of  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
pressed  back  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and  held  by  an 
assistant ;  the  operator  then  bends  over  the  patient, 

(see  Fig.  No.  1,) 
and  making  a  firm 
loop  of  his  hands, 
places  them  under 
the  chin  and  draws 
it  upwards,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  nearly 
close  the  mouth;  at 
the  same  time  the 
chin  is  pressed  back- 
ward, upon  which 
the  jaw  assumes  its 
proper  place.  An- 
other method  is,  by 
having  napkins 
wrapped  about  the 
thumbs,  which  are 
then  placed  be- 
tween the  molar 
teeth,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  press  the  ends  of 
the  jaw  downwards;"  at  the  same  time  the  fingers  are 
placed  under  and  at  the  outer  end  of  the  chin;  as  the 
thumbs  are"  pressed  downwards,  the  chin  is  pressed 
upwards  and  backwards. 
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"When  the  jaw  has  once  slipped  out,  it  is  much  more  apt  to  do  so 
again.  Hence  the  patient  should  for  some  time  be  careful  how  he  opens 
his  mouth,  and  especially  how  he  gapes  or  laughs.  Some  surgeons  ad- 
vise, that  after  this  dislocation,  the  patient  wear  a  bandage  passing  over 
the  top  of  the  head  and  under  the  chin,  so  as  to  keep  the  mouth  quite 
closed,  for  a  week  or  two. 

This  accident  has  sometimes  led  to  certain  amusing  mistakes.  It  is 
related  of  Abernethy,  that  he  used  to  entertain  his  class  with  an  illus- 
tration of  this  kind,  which  he  gave  in  his  own  humorous  way: — 

An  officer  was  dining  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  his  laughing  facul- 
ties having  been  excited,  he  was  rattling  along  and  laughing  heartily, 
when  suddenly  he  became  dumb,  or  rather,  he  ceased  to  be  able  to 
speak;  his  mouth  remained  wide  open,  and  he  uttered  only  a  vast  vari- 
ety of  strange  sounds.  At  first  it  was  supposed  he  was  endeavoring  to  amuse  the 
company  by  these  uncouth  noises  ;  but  soon  it  was  perceived  to  be  no  joke,  and 
that  he  was  really  unable  to  close  his  mouth  or  speak. 

After  a  little  while,  he  managed  to  make  them  understand  he  had  dislocated 
his  jaw,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  for  a  doctor,  who  in  due  time  ar- 
rived, and  set  about  replacing  the  jaw.  But  whether  it  was  he  did  not  know  how 
to  perform  the  operation,  or  whether  he  put  in  one  side,  and  whilst  attempting  to 
put  in  the  other,  the  former  slipped  out  again,  as  it  will  sometimes  do, he  could  not 
manage  the  job  at  all,  and  the  officer,  who  had  frequently  suffered  from  the  same 
accident  before,  and  had  it  replaced  without  difficulty,  getting  angry,  and  at  the 
last  furious,  at  his  bungling,  induced  the  doctor  to  change  his  tack,  and  declare 
the  sufferer  was  mad.  This  of  course  alarmed  the  whole  party,  who  seized  on  the 
unfortunate  soldier,  carried  him  to  bed,  and  put  him  in  a  strait-waistcoat,  whilst 
the  doctor  prepared  for  shaving  his  head  and  putting  on  a  blister.  The  poor  fellow 
finding  by  this  time  he  could  not  hope  by  farther  exertions  to  make  his  condition 
understood,  or  free  himself  from  his  tormentors,  and  the  doctor  still  persisting  he 
was  mad,  he  at  last  made  signs  for  pens  and  paper,  which,  as  it  was  thought  he 
could  do  no  mischief  with,  and  that  his  asking  for  them  was  rather  a  sign  of  return, 
ing  reason,  they  were  brought,  and  he  immediately  wrote,  "  For  goodness'  sake 

send  for  Mr. ,the  surgeon  of  my  regiment;  he  knows  what's  the  matter  with 

me."  The  letter  was  despatched— the  surgeon  soon  arrived— the  dislocation  was 
quickly  put  to  rights,  and  the  ignorant  blockhead  who  had  caused  all  the  tur- 
moil slunk  off  in  disgrace. 

Dislocation  of  the  Arm  into  the  Armpit  may  often  be  reduced  at  once,  byal. 
most  any  one  who  has  some  degree  of  courage  and  a  good  share  of  strength.  The 
method  is  as  follows : — Both  the  patient  and  the  operator  lie  down  upon  the  floor  or 
ground— or  what  might  appear  a  little  more  genteel,  upon  the  sofa ;  the  feet  of  the  one 
are  to  be  at  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  as  represented  in  Fig.  No.  2.  A  folded  towel  is 
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Fig.  2. 
placed  in  the  patient's  armpit,  against  which  the  operator's  foot  rests  while  he  makes 
extension  powerfully  with  both  hands  grasped  around  the  patient's  wrist.  Before 
proceeding  to  "  pull  hard,"  it  will  be  of  great  service  if  the  operator  can  divert  the 
patient's  attention,  and  then  seizing  the  favorable  moment  to  apply  the  force  of  a 
sudden  move  vigorously.  In  this  way  often  the  luxation  may  be  reduced  very 
quickly,  which  is  known  by  the  bone  entering  its  socket  with  a  considerable  "  snap." 
There  is  another  method  of  reducing  this  dislocation,  which,  if  the  patient  wil1 
but  have  courage  and  persevere,  can  often  be  accomplished  at  once,  with  the  saving 
of  a  great  deal  of  pain.  Suppose  the  accident  to  have  happened  in  a  field,  as  is 
ften  the  case— he  goes  at  once  to  a  gate,  "  bars,"  or  rail-fence,  places  his  affected 

arm  over  the  upper  rail,  (see  Fig.  No. 
3,)  grasps  the  lowest  one  he  can  reach, 
holds  fast  upon  it,  letting  as  much  as 
possible  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
hang  down  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  to  work 
the  body  about  somewhat  in  different 
directions,  but  at  the  same  time  caus- 


I 

\  Wf$  inS  its  weight  to  hang  as  much  as  pos 
1  sible  upon  the  shoulder.  In  this  way 
the  bone  can  often  be  made  to  slip  into 
its  place.  The  remedy  is  a  rude  one,  it 
is  true;  but  it  acts  upon  strictly  scien- 
tific principles.  So  that  it  is  effectual 
is  all  we  need. 


Fig.  4. 

Eeduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Thigh  should  always  be  attempted  at  once 
—even  before  it  is  possible  to  get  a  surgeon,  if  some  one  who  is  resolute  enough  can 
be  found  to  make  the  attempt.    In  some  cases  he  will  succeed ;  and  if  he  does  not, 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

no  harm"  is  done.  The  method  is  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  shoulder.  The 
patient  and  operator  both  lie  down  upon  their  backs;  the  latter  then  puts  his  foot 
between  the  patient's  legs,  and  makes  forcible  traction  with  his  hand,  as  represented 
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in  Fig.  No.  4.  While  the  force  is  being  applied,  the 
operator  should  divert  the  patient's  mind  by  asking 
him  to  change  his  position  somewhat,  or  by  asking  him 
to  do  some  little  thing,  and  then  seizing  the  favorable 
moment,  he  makes  an  extra  effort,  at  the  same  time 
rotating  the  limb  somewhat,  when  the  bone  may  en- 
ter its  place.  As  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder,  this  will 
be  known  by  a  "  snap." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  persons  are  a  good  deal 
troubled  by  supposing  that  the  hip  has  been  dislocated, 
when  in  fact  no  such  occurrence  has  taken  place.  It 
is  a  pity,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  too  slow  in  getting 
the  doctor  in  case  a  real  dislocation  has  taken  place; 
and  it  is  also  a  pity  to  be  worried  and  troubled  in 
sending  for  medical  aid  when  there  is  no  need  of  it. 
The  annexed  cuts,  taken  from  the  Hydropathic  En- 
cyclopaedia, will  serve  to  aid  in  determining  whether 
a  luxation  of  the  hip  has  been  caused  in  any  given  case- 
Pig.  No.  5  represents  the  upward  luxation.  The 
Mmb  appears  shortened,  and  the  toe  turns  inward. 

Fig.  No.  6  represents  the  downward  luxation,  in 
which  the  limb  appears  lengthened,  the  toe  turning 
outward. 

Fig.  No.  7  represents  the  backward  luxation,  in 
which  the  limb  is  moderately  shortened,  the  toe  turn- 
ing inward. 

Fig.  No.  8  represents  the  forward  luxation,  in 
which  the  limb  is  moderately  shortened,  the  toe  turn- 
ing outward. 

Dislocation  op  the  Wrist  may  occur  in  different 
directions.  If  both  bones  are  dislocated,  the  hand  is 
either  thrown  forwards,  or,  as  probably  oftener  hap- 
pens, backwards,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  No.  9.  If 
but  one  bone  is  "  put  out,"  the  hand  is  twisted  in  its 
position.  Dislocation  of  the  wrist  is  distinguished 
from  a  sprain  by  the  greater  degree  of  deformity  in  the 
former.  Oftener  than  otherwise,  there  is  a  fracture 
in  connection  with  this  dislocation.  This  the  surgeon 
is  to  treat  according  to  the  proper  method.  The  lux- 
ation is  reduced  by  simple  extension. 
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Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

Dislocations  op  the  Thumbs, Fingers,  and  Toes, 
are  among  the  most  difficult  of  reduction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strength  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments 
concerned,  and  the  small  size  of  the  part  upon  which 
extension  is  to  be  made.  Luxation  of  the  thumb  is 
especially  difficult  of  reduction,  but  the  accident  for- 
tunately does  not  happen  often.  In  making  extension 
upon  this  part,  a  piece  of  strong  tape  is  usually  fas- 
tened upon  the  thumb  by  a  knot  called  the  clove-hitch. 
The  force  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Luxations  of  the  fingers  and  toes  may  often  be  re- 
duced in  a  manner  represented  in  Fig.  No.  10.    Some 


are  in  the  habit  of  winding  wet  tape  closely  about  the 
thumbs,  fingers,  and  toes,  before  the  extending  force 
is  applied. 

In  dislocations,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  liga- 
ments are  usually  ruptured.  If  it  is  a  compound  dis- 
location, the  accident  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  one.  The  inflammation  of  a  joint  under 
such  circumstances  often  becomes  so  great  (when 
treated  in  the  ordinary  methods) ,  that  it  has  often 
been  considered  necessary  to  amputate  the  part ;  and 
many  a  limb  has  been  lost  in  this  way,  which,  if  the 
surgeon  had  understood  the  effects  of  water  in  re- 
ducing inflammatory  action  and  in  healing  wounded 
parts,  the  operation  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
member  saved.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  joint 
may  be  so  badly  wounded,  the  nerves,  blood-vessels 
and  ligaments  so  much  torn,  and  the  whole  joint 
crushed,  that  amputation  above  the  wounded  part 
may  be  a  less  evil,  and,  in  fact ,  the  only  rational 
ground  of  hope.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in 
some  accidents  of  this  kind,  such  as  often  occur  about 
railroads,  the  patient  usually  dies  whether  amputation 
is  performed  or  not ;  still,  he  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  even  the  smallest  chance,  if  he  desires  it. 

In  simple  dislocations,  we  see  often  how  admirably 
nature  is  calculated  to  make  the  best  she  can  of  a  bad 
case.  Thus,  if  a  dislocation  is  left  unreduced,  "the 
lymph  thrown  out  around  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its 
new  situation  becomes  converted  into  a  new  socket 
and  ligaments,  and  a  very  useful  degree  of  motion  is 
often  acquired  ;  meanwhile,  the  old  socket  gradually 
becomes  filled  up."  But  in  this  same  connection,  also, 
we  see  the  dignity  and  superiority  of  man's  intellect, 
for  in  most  cases  of  simple  dislocation  he  is  enabled 
by  art  to  reduce  it,  and  thus  to  do  incomparably  bet- 
ter for  nature  than  she  is  able  to  do  for  herself.  When 
a  dislocated  joint  is  properly  reduced,  it  in  time  be- 
comes as  well  as  ever  ;  whereas  a  new  joint,  formed 
y  nature, is  far  less  useful,  although  much  better  than 
no  joint  at  all. 

In  regard  to  reducing  luxations  generally,  there  is 
one  important  fact  that  should  be  especially  remem- 
bered. In  many  cases  the  greatest  difficulty  that  pre- 
sents itself,  is  the  inflammation  and  swelling  arising 
from  the  injury.  A  thorough  and  judicious  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  not  only  to  the  part  affected,  but 
the  whole  body,  is  of  the  greatest  service.  In  com- 
pound luxations,  the  effect  of  water  is  most  admirable. 
In  no  respect,  also,  is  water  more  useful  as  a  tonic 
than  in  its  effects  upon  a  joint  that  has  been  "  put 
out."  In  many  cases  there  remains  for  a  time,  longer 
or  shorter,  a  good  deal  of  debility  after  the  joint  has 
been  properly  "set."  Now  in  all  such  cases,  cooling 
wet  compresses,  showerings,  pourings,  wet  hand  fric- 
tions, &c,  are  highly  salutary,  and  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected.  If  there  is  general  debility,  a  • 
tonic  course  of  general  treatment,  such  as  by  rubbing 
sheets,  the  wet  sheet  pack,  and  various  baths,  should 
be  adopted. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

FROM    J  AS.    C.     JACKSON,    M.D. 

Winter  has  its  pleasures,  of  which  the  chief  is  a 
sleigh-ride.  I  have  just  had  one,  and  though  a  good 
description  is  difficult,  yet  the  trial  shall  be  made. 

1.  One  wants  snow— a  very  essential  constituent. 

2.  A  horse,  black  as  a  crow  in  spring,  switch  tail- 
not  too  large  in  size,  clean  in  limb,  no  spavin,  or  ring- 
bone, or  string-halt  in  him,  broad  across  the  hips,  deep 
and  heavy  in  the  shoulder,  straight  in  the  fore  leg,  large 
hoof,  small  head,  wide  between  the  eyes,  open,  dila- 
ting nostril,  and  enough  of  General  Jackson  in  him 
to  "  take  the  responsibility." 

3.  A  stout  harness,  with  one  of  Eice's  newly  patent_ 


ed  collars — as  much  nicer  and  finer  thing  than  your  old 
hame,  as  a  No.  4  cast  iron  patent  plough  is  better  than 
one  of  the  old  bull  kind.  To  make  the  harness  a  de- 
cided fit,  there  is  wanted  the  self-adjusting  pad,  that 
utterly  prevents  your  horse's  back  from  becoming 
sore. 

4.  A  fine  cutter,  such]  as  our  Water-Cure  friend, 
Isaac  Soule,  of  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y., makes 
— a  light,  delicate,  apparently  fragile  thing,  yet  strong 
as  iron,  with  cushioned  seats  and  carpeted  bottom. 

5.  Two  nice  clean  buffalo  robes  in  front — one  knows 
not  till  he  tries  it,  how  much  more  comfortable  two 
robes  over  the  lap  are  than  one  ;  there  is  more  than 
double  the  difference. 

6.  A  wife  for  a  companion, — she  who,  in  the  up 
and  down  hill  of  your  life,  stands,  or  sits,  or  sleeps  by 
your  side,  who  is  the  mother  of  your  children,  and 
who,  though  grown  matronly,  is  fully  alive  to  the 
zest  of  winter  pleasures,  as,  warmly  and  snugly  dress- 
ed, she  takes  her  seat  and  says, — "  I  am  ready,  hus- 
band." You  start.  If  one  happens  to  be  in  my  con- 
dition, forty,  or  more,  men  and  women  cry  out,  "  Good 
bye  !  "  and  you  are  gone. 

The  horse  pricks  up  his  ears,  the  sleigh-bells  ring 
gently,  the  snow  creaks  under  the  runners  of  the  cut- 
ter and  lies  quiet  by  the  sides  of  the  path,  whilst  the 
sun  lifts  himself  over  the  mountain- tops,  and  drops  his 
rays  into  your  lap  as  brightly  and  beautifully  as  you 
could  wish.  Your  wife  snugs  closely  by  your  side,  as 
if  to  show,  by 

"voiceless  language," 

how  much  of  pleasure  is  brimming  round  the  edges  of 
her  cup  of  happiness.  So  rode  my  wife  and  myself, 
last  week,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  we  reached  the 
village  of  Homer,  nine  miles  from  Glen  Haven,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  prettily  located  villa- 
ges in  the  State  of  New  York. 

There,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tioughnioughga — the 
name  of  a  river  which  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
Chenango,  and  then  with  the  Susquehannah — live  qui- 
etly, virtuously,  and  enterprisingly,  some  1600  souls— 
their  soil,  homes  and  hearth-stones  made  classic  by  the 
name  of  the  old  blind  poet,  and  the  deeds  of  which  he 
sung.  For  it  is  not  supposed  that  a  people,  whose  vil- 
lage bears  his  name,  could  be  ignorant  of  him  or  those 
whose  immortality  has  been  made  by  his  songs. 

Homer  is  handsomely  located  and  laid  out.  Its 
streets  are  wide  and  airy.  The  dwellings  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  very  neat,  presenting  to  the  looker  a  nice, 
tidy,  home-like  appearance. 

There  are  six  churches  in  the  place  ;  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopalian,  Universalist,  and 
Second  Advent,  so  that  one  could  hardly  escape  going 
to  heaven,  provided  belonging  to  a  church  was  an  in- 
surance to  that  effact.  These  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, providing  for  Sunday  accommodations  to  a 
large  "  region  round  about." 

It  has  as  excellent  a  school  as  there  is  in  our  State, 
not  a  single  academy  going  before  it  in  point  of  merit. 
It3  Principal  is  S.  W.  Clark,  formerly  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y.  At  this  present  time  it  has  over  320  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes,  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try. The  village  lies  30  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing, at  present,  for  its  mode  of  communication,  a 
good,  plank  road,  one  of  the  most  profitable  highways 
for  inland  farmers  that  can  be  designed  or  executed. 
But  Homer  will  be  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  the 
world  in  the  course  of  a  year,  connected  by  regular, 
uninterrupted  railway  communication  with  all  crea 
tion  North  of  it,  and  with  Binghaniton  and  New 
.York  City  by  the  Erie  road,  and  with  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  southerly,  and  last,  but  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the 
way,  permit  me  to  state,  that  the  Syracuse  and  Bing- 
hamton  Bailroad  is  to  be  one  of  the  best  roads  in 
America.  Its  termini  are  Syracuse  on  the  North,  and 
Binghamton  on  the  South.  The  length  will  be  S6 
miles,  I  think,  and  its  gauge  six  feet,  so  as  to  admit  of 
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the  Erie  cars.  The  directors  are  wise  men,  and  have 
resolved  to  make  the  road  of  the  best  character,  and  to 
have  on  it  cars  of  new  construction,  so  as  to  give  night 
passengers  berths  in  which  they  can  sleep.  Thus,  a 
person  leaving  Syracuse  at  9  P.  M.,  will  go  to  bed  and 
to  sleep,  and  awake  in  New  York  at  daylight.  What 
think  you  of  that  ?  The  road  will  be  a  paying  read  as 
richly  as  any  from  its  travel ;  but  its  chief  source  of 
revenue  will  be  from  the  exportation  to  the  South  of 
the  staple  manufacture  of  Syracuse,  which  is  salt,  and 
the  importation  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal,  for  purposes 
of  fuel.  Syracuse,  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  salt,  con- 
sumes a  vast  amount  of  wood.  The  forests  of  the 
counties  of  Onondaga  and  Oswego  have  been  eaten 
up,  as  fire  licks  up  prairie  grass  ;  and  the  question  for- 
ced itself  before  the  minds  of  salt  boilers,— "  What 
are  we  to  do  for  wood  in  a  few  years  ?  "  The  Syra- 
cuse and  Binghamton  road  settles  the  question.  It 
sets  Syracuse  and  its  salt  springs  by  the  side  of  the 
coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  forever  relieves  the 
fears  of  the  salt  manufacturers.  What  a  trade  !  salt 
down,  coal  up  ;  two  articles  that  already  have  become 
as  necessary  to  mankind,  in  their  present  habits,  as  po- 
tatoes are  to  the  Irish.  The  introduction  of  coal,  which 
good  judges  say  can  be  landed  in  Syracuse,  when  this 
road  is  finished,  for  $3.00  a  ton,  will  change  the  face  of 
affairs  considerably  in  the  fuel  line.  As,  for  instance, 
not  counting  the'  wood  at  present  consumed  in  private 
families  in  a  city  of  30,000  people,  the  manufactories 
of  fine  salt  consume  at  least  135,000  cords  annually, 
amounting  to  over  $300,000.  Now  one  ton  of  coal  is 
worth  two  cords  of  wood,  at  least,  and  as  coal  is  to 
be  $3,00  per  ton,  and  wood  is  at  least  $2,50  per  cord, 
there  will  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  fuel  $2,00  for  each 
ton  of  coal  consumed .  Assuming  that  half  as  many  tons 
of  coal  will  be  used  as  are  cords  of  wood  now  used, 
there  would  be  at  least  $135,000  saved  in  fuel  in  one 
branch  of  business  alone.  But,  I  have  not  seated  my- 
self to  write  an  article  on  wood,  salt,  coal,  and  rail- 
roads, but  on  a  sleigh  ride  my  wife  and  I  had,  and  the 
results  of  that  ride  on  Water  Cure. 

Some  two  weeks  since,  a  letter  was  handed  me, 
inviting  me  to  come  to  the  village  of  Freetown ,  in 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  address  the  people  on  Hydro- 
pathy. I  replied,  I  would  come  on  one  condition — that 
they  would  pay  my  expenses,  give  me  a  good  house  to 
speak  in,  circulate  generally  the  intelligence  that  I  was 
to  come,  and  set  apart  one  evening  for  me  to  address 
women  only  on  the  subject  of  their  lives,  habits,  and 
diseases.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  in  fulfilling 
the  engagement  it  was,  that  Mrs.  Jackson  and  I  had 
our  "  nice  sleigh  ride." 

We  reached  our  destination  without  alloy  to  the 
pleasure  anticipated,  and  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  houses  of  Mr.  Strowbridge  and  Mr.  Hammond. 
The  first  woman  I  saw  was  Mrs.  S.,  and,  very  much 
to  her  credit,  she  had  on  the  short  dress.  There  are  also 
some  four  or  five  young  ladies  in  the  place  who  wear 
it,  which  was  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself. 
They  all  looked,  after  my  taste,  much  better  than  their 
mates  did  in  the  long  skirts,  and  walked  with  a  deal 
more  of  grace  and  ease.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
when  I  see  the  young  women  of  any  locality  wear- 
ing it.  Despite  all  opposition ,  it  must  make  its  way 
into  general  favor.  The  difficulties  of  wearing  it  with- 
out inteiTuption,  or  criticism,  or  sneer,  are  lessening 
steadily,  and  in  little  time,  comment  which  is  censo- 
rious, will  be  changed  for  that  which  is  expressive  of 
approbation.  I  notice  now,  wherever  I  go,  that  the 
pants  worn  by  women  are  open  at  the  foot— a 
great  improvement.  The  old  plan  of  gathering  them 
about  the  ankle  disgusted  me.  It  was  "significantly 
proclamatory  "  that  the  wearer  intended  to  pass  for 
a  modest  woman.  Theodore  Parker  says,  "  Our  ac- 
tions are  worship  ;  "  granted  :  but  worship  of  acts 
has  its  language,  which  is  more  the  less  understanda- 
ble, because  there  ia  no  articulate  voice  to  utter  it.  A 
deed  makes  its  own  language.  It  always  seemed  to 
me,  that  the  women  who  wore  pants  gathered  about 


,  the  bottom,  said,  by  and  through  the  very  cord  that 
|  tied  the  cloth  to  their  ankles,  -"  We  have  legs,  but 
you  shall  not  see  them."  No  other  possible  interpre- 
tation can  be  had  from  the  fact,  unless  it  is  supposed 
that  the  frill  below  added  to  the  beauty  of  appearance 
which  the  feet  presented.  Ah  idea  just  as  easily  en- 
tertained, and  advocated,  under  our  civilization,  as  a 
pendant  would  be  in  a  woman's  nose. 

Dress,  to  be  significant,  needs  two  qualities— neat- 
ness and  simplicity.  These  need  to  incorporate  them- 
selves alike  into  its  structure  and  its  style,  and  may 
be  exhibited,  not  alone  in  the  costly  material  and 
workmanship,  but  in  material  which  is  cheap,  and 
cheap  correspondents.  However,  as  the  notions  of 
the  American  people  are  crude  on  this  subject— lead- 
ing them,  when  means  are  at  command,  to  expend 
money  lavishly  on  gewgaws,  and  articles  whose  fra- 
gility necesssarily  makes  them  perishable— the  advice 
to  those  who  wear  the  short  dress,  to  use  as  costly  ma- 
terial as  their  purses  will  buy,  is  not  without  its 
weight.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  give  heed  to  the 
question  of  dress  ;  but  I  think  the  advice  of  old  Polo- 
nius  to  his  boy,  Laertes,  the  wisest, — 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy," 

and  the  mode  or  style  of  wearing  it,  far  more  elegant- 
ly illustrated  by  the  English  nobleman,  than  by  the 
iinically-dressed  Frenchman. 

The  superiority  of  the  new  dress  for  women  over  the 
old  fashionable  style,  is  not  in  appearance  merely, 
but- in  essential  comfort.  The  experience  which  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  wo- 
men, the  success  which  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself  to  have,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  practice  consequent  thereon,  have  forced  my 
attention  to  the  matter  of  dress,  as  at  present  general- 
ly worn,  and  have  led  me  to  conclude  that,  among 
other  diseases,  it  directly  tends  to  produce, —    ' 

1.  Disease  of  the  heart.  2.  Consumption.  3.  Spasm 
of  the  diaphragm.  4.  Spinal  curvature.  5.  Dyspep. 
sia.    6.  Liver  complaint.    7.  Falling  of  the  bowels. 

8.  Prolapsus  uteri  and  cognate  diseases  of  that  organ. 

9.  Leucorrhoea.  10.  Piles.  11.  Confirmed  and  almost 
incurable  costiveness.  12.  Frequency  of  premature 
birth.  13.  Irritable  bladder.  14.  Coldness  of  feet- 
15.  Dizziness  of  head.  And  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances however  favorable,  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  cure  females  of  their  characteristic  diseases, 
whilst  they  continue  enveloped  in  the  long  skirts,  and 
carry  weights  in  the  great  race  of  life  disproportion- 
ate to  race -horses. 

It  was  a  delightful  time  we  had  at  Freetown.  Our 
evenings  were  full  of  the  brightest  moohshine  out  of 
doors,  though  I  hope  the  audience  heard  something 
else  than  moonshine  from  my  lips.  The  Baptist  Church 
was  filled  for  two  evenings  successively  with  earnest 
people  to  hear  the  new  idea  of  living  without  being 
sick,  and  if  sick,  to  get  well  without  medicine,  expa- 
tiated on.  In  a  truthful  way,  and  with  a  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  of  my  position,  I  endeavored  to  do 
my  duty,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  two  evenings,  at 
2  P.M.,  I  met  the  ladies  of  the  place — a  fine,  good- 
looking,  apparently  thoughtful  class  of  women — mar- 
ried and  unmarried — and  addressed  them  two  and  a 
half  hours,  on  their  structure,  the  diseases  peculiarly 
incident  to  it,  and  in  outline,  the  way  which  we  of 
the  Glen  pursued  to  cure  such  diseases,  stating  that 
we  had  cured,  and  were  curing  desperate  cases,  which 
had  tried  all  sorts  of  treatment,  not  excepting  the  wa- 
ter-cure, and  entreated  them  by  all  they  held  dear  in 
life,  and  sacred  in  their  modesty,  not  to  submit  to  the 
administration  of  poisons  externally  or  internally  ap- 
plied, and  not  to  submit  themselves,  or  their  friends, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  who  promised  cures  of  ail- 
ments of  years  of  endurance,  in  as  many  weeks. 

At  the  close  of  each  lecture,  I  pressed  home  the 
duty  of  investigation,  and  called  on  them  to  take  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  the  success  of  which  appeal  I 
hoPe  y°u  "vvill  have  opportunity  to  appreciate. 


At  the  close  of  the  public  meetings,  votes  of  thanks 
were  unanimously  passed  to  me.  So  the  seed  is  sown 
which,  I  trust,  will  prove  a  harvest. 

In  the  morning  we  took  the  road,  and 
"Old  Black" 

>  brought  us  to  our  Glen  to  meet  our  large  number  of 
i  guests,  and  grip  their  hands  welcomingly. 

Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen  of  the  Journal,  that  if 

!  the  position  of  a  physican  in  a  Water-Cure  has  its 

hardships,  it  also  has  its  heart's  ease  :  and  he  who  de- 

>  votedly  gives  up  his  time,  his  attention,  his  sym- 
i  pathy,  his  skill  to  the  sick  who  seek  him,  who 
;  makes  them  at  home  in  his  house,  who  bears  their 
!  burdens  and  is  patient  with  their  irritabilities,  who 
;  lives  for  them  and  not  for  himself,  who  steadily  seeks 

to  know  how  much  he  can  do  for  them,  instead  of  see- 
;  ing  how  tittle  he  can  do,  and  have  them  contented,  will 
.find  their  heart-strings  twisting  and  interlacing  with 
his  own,  till  he  will  become  the  head  and  they  the 
members  of  one  body.  They  will  live  on  the  light  of 
his  countenance,and  he  will  live  in  their  progress,  and 
when  he  goes  away  and  returns,  the  evidences  of  mutu- 
al regard  will  be  unmistakable.  It  was  refreshing, 
that  sleigh  ride— months  having  elapsed  since  I  was 
out  of  the  Glen,  the  Cure  having  been  crowded  all 
winter.  But  Spring  is  on  us  now.  I  lately  saw  on 
our  mountain-side  the  prints  of  her  dapper  little  feet, 
as  she  passed  along,  whispering  to  the  violets  that  it 
was  time  well  nigh  to  peep,  and  coaxing  our  Red- 
breasts to  open  their  throats.  O  blessed  hour  !  How 
God  smiles  on  us  in  the  Seasons  !  The  whole  crea- 
tion lights  up  with  loveliness  as  Spring  takes  the  veil 
off  her  face  and  shows  her  brOw, 

''  wreathed  with  flowers," 

whilst  on  her  cheeks  are  dimples  that  maidens  might 
envy.  O,  you  poor  souls,  shut  up  'mid  walls  of  mor- 
tar— who  never  see  a  snow-flake — but  it  torments  you 
thinking  of  the  nice  sleigh  rides 

"  we  country  fol  ks  have," 

whose  zephyrs  are  gusts  of  dust  that  put  your  eyes 
out  as  you  turn  the  angle  of  some  street ;  whose  flow- 
ers are  artificial — made  of  calico,  starch  and  French 
yellow,  what  know  ye  of  the  sublimities  of  life  ?  I 
pity  you,  from  my  inner  soul  I  do.  Just  come  to  the 
Glen  one  month  from  date  of  this,  and  stand  with 
me  at  sunset  in  my  office  door.  Then  look— up  the  moun- 
tain— way  up  yonder  —  see  the  mouse-eared  foliage. 
There  are  the  white  wood,  the  hackmetack,the  linden, 
the  hard  maple,  the  soft  maple,  the  chestnut,  the  thorn 
apple,  the  beech,  the  hemlock,  the  ash,  the  elm,  and  the 
cucumber — children  and  sire,'first  and  second  growth, 
the  old  patriarchs  whose  memories  are  richly  stored 
with  the  council-fire  doings  of  the  Cayugas  as  they  met, 
more  than  a  century  since,  around  our  pure  fountains 
to  drink  of  their  waters  and  utter  their  sententious 
wisdom.  How  God  speaks  in  those  tall  trees  and 
their  budding  leaves  !  How  his  words  waken  the  soul 
to  praise  and  thence  to  prayer!  How  his  mighty  deeds 
in  Creation  send  the  soul  to  the  remembrance  of  His 
mightier  deeds  in  Redemption  !  Tread  the  hill-side 
with  me.  The  partridge  drums  her  tune  on  the  log 
beside  you,  the  ground-squirrel  crosses  your  boot-toe, 
the  blue  jay  is  as  determined  to  be  heard  as  a  "  mus- 
keto"  in  your  city  is,  when,  of  a  July  night,  you  are 
one  side  of  the  bed  net  and  he  is  on  the  other.  All 
are  happy,  for  there  is  nothing  to  molest  or  make 
afraid. 

Or  stand  with  me  on  the  summit.  Far  away  in  the 
West  the  sun  is  undressing  for  bed,  whilst,  a  thousand 
feet  below  you,  lies  our  lake — its  trout,  perch,  and 
suckers  taking  their  evening  revels,  and  showing  how 
glad,  too,  they  are  that 

Spring  has  come  with  her  balmy  brea  th, 
And  driven  old  Shaggy  Winter  afore  her. 

But  Spring  has  its  duties  and  cares  as  well  as  its  en- 
joyments, both  for  us  and  you.    Whilst,  then,  we  boast 
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of  our  incoming  leafage,  and  admire  its  freshness 
and  fragrance,  we  shall  have  to  remember  that  Au- 
tumn will  come,  by-and-bye,  and  stamp  on  it  "the 
sear  and  yellow,"  whilst  the  leaves  you  print  shall  be 

Like  "  leaves  plucked  from  the  tree  of  Life 
For  the  healing  of  the  Nations." 

God  bless  you  and  all  the  "  brotherhood,"  and  make 
the  New  Idea  victorious.   [Glen  Haven  Water-Cure. 


LECTURE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES  ON  HYGIENE. 


BY  MRS.  J.   PENNELL   STEPHENS. 

[The  following  Lecture  was  delivered  before  the  Mercer  Female  Insti- 
tute, the  3d  of  Jan.  1853,  and  is  published  by  request : — ] 

Each  day  comes  laden  with  its  own  cares,  du- 
ties, and  labors  of  love.  Each  day  reveals  to  us  a  new 
place  to  be  filled,  a  new  truth  to  be  proclaimed,  and  a 
new  missionary  work  to  be  performed.  To-day, 
Young  Ladies,  my  mission  is  to  you. 

I  would  speak  to  you,  because  from  your  number 
must  we  expect  earnest,  noble,  true-hearted  women, 
who  are  to  be  the  actors  in  the  next  scene  of  life's 
great  drama.  From  you  the  world  is  expecting  great 
things,  and  it  is  looking  to  you  for  their  accomplish- 
ment in  due  time.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  world,  your 
own  natures,  and  God  demands,  that  you  prepare 
yourselves  for  the  performance  of  the  great  work  be- 
fore you,  by  laying  the  foundation  for  your  present  and 
future  education  in  truth. 

Our  life  is  not  a  butterfly  existence,  that  we  may 
waste  its  precious  moments  in  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  nor  one  continued  sunshine,  in  which  to  bask, 
but  is  made  up  of  earnest  toil,  heart-struggles,  lights 
and  shades,  with  here  and  there  a  pleasure,  which 
seems  like  a  bright  ray  of  light  sent  from  Heaven  to 
cheer  the  desolation.  The  earth,  it  is  true,  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  spirit  of  love  which  lends  to  life  its 
charm,  has  well  nigh  forsaken  the  children  of  men. 

Did  I  not  believe  that  life  is  what  we  make  it,  I 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  fold  my  hands 
and  wait  my  destiny  at  the  hands  of  Fate.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  must  sow,  and  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap. 
Our  harvest  is  as  our  labor  and  our  seed.  Then  let  us 
plant  the  seeds  of  truth  that  we  with  the  next  genera- 
tion may  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  pleasure,  and  they  be 
strengthened  to  make  still  greater  improvements  for 
the  generation  which  shall  follow  them.  To  do  this 
we  must  ourselves  first  learn  how  to  live.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  is  one  of  progress.  Onward  and  still  onward 
are  we  ever  borne.  AVe  live  not  now  in  years,  but  in 
heart-beats.  Each  day  brings  its  changes.  We  need 
not  try  to  stand  still,  for  we  cannot.  The  two  currents 
of  good  and  ill  are  bearing  all  things  on  their  tides,  and 
on  one  or  the  other  must  we  be  borne.  Which  shall 
we  choose  ?  A  moment— and  we  are  afloat.  Look 
well  to  the  rocks  and  eddies  in  your  path,  for  'tis  more 
difficult  to  manage  one's  bark  now  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  before  the  stream  became  so  crowded. 

Knowledge,  give  us  knowledge  ;  for  this  is  life's 
stream,  and  onward  floating  towards  the  future,  are 
we  and  the  thousand  and  one  so-called  improvements, 
and  the  millions  of  books  from  which  we  are  to 
select  those  which  will  serve  as  food  to  the  mind,  and 
also  increase  its  strength.  Not  an  easy  task,  but  we 
must  to  it  with  what  strengfh  we  may  :  First  the  ele- 
mentary branches— the  key  to  our  wisdom,  or  rather 
the  stepping  stone.  Then  the  natural  sciences  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  literature  of  the  times  ; 
after  which  we  are  prepared  to  study  nature  more  in- 
telligently, to  follow  her  into  her  various  labyrinths 
and  bring  to  light  her  hidden  mysteries.  The  savage 
admires,  reverences  and  worships  nature,  but  he  does 
not  understand  her  workings,  and  the  little  knowledge 


which  we  possess  is  the  result  of  long  years  of  toil — 
years  wherein  men  spent  their  lives,  endeavoring  to 
discover  Nature's  laws,  and  to  trace  out  their  bearings. 
The  spirit  of  progress  breathed  upon  these  persons  and 
they  awoke  to  a  nobler  life— a  life  of  earnest  endeavor 
— and  we  now  reap  the  harvest  of  their  labor  in  the 
truths  which  they  discovered. 

Have  you  never  observed  the  plants  and  insects  in 
your  garden,  in  the  process  of  development,  and  won- 
dered how  they  grew— how  the  little  seed  became  the 
plant  or  the  tree,  and  the  little  insect  reached  matu- 
rity ?  I  say  have  you  never  observed  these  things  and 
wondered  how  such  results  were  accomplished  ?  The 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age  has  revealed  to  us  these 
things  by  stimulating  men  to  earnest  research  for  the 
laws  which  govern  the  development  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Success  in  a  measure  crowned  their  efforts,  and 
they  have  made  known  to  us  the  result  of  their  labors 
in  a  science  which  they  call  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology. 

This  science  informs  us  that  plants  and  animals  in- 
crease in  size,  by  the  addition  of  certain  elementary 
particles,  which  are  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere  or 
received  through  the  medium  of  their  food.  Plants 
select  from  the  soil,  air,  and  water  such  elements  as 
are  needed  for  their  growth.  The  minute  roots  or 
spongioles  imbibe  water  from  the  soil,  in  which  nu- 
merous salts  are  dissolved.  This  water  is  then  car- 
ried to  the  leaves,  where  it  is  digested,  and  then  cir- 
culating through  the  plant, such  particles  are  retained 
as  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  and  the  useless  matter 
is  returned  as  excrement  to  the  soil .  Plants  and  trees 
have  secreting  and  excreting  organs,  vessels  for  the 
circulation  of  sap,  lungs  and  stomachs,  or  parts  which 
perform  the  same  office  for  them  that  those  organs  do 
for  animals— the  leaves  serving  them  this  double  pur- 
pose. The  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  serve 
as  lungs  and  the  lower  sides  as  stomachs.  Plants  can 
live  no  better  than  animals  without  air  and  food,  and 
they  must  be  supplied  with  such  as  is  adapted  to  their 
nature,  or  they  grow  sickly  and  die.  Plants  grow  more 
luxuriantly  in  an  atmosphere  which  contains  carbonic 
acid  in  great  abundance,  because  this  is  the  gas  which 
affords  them  an  elemeut  which  enters  largely  into  their 
composition,  viz.,  Carbon.  During  the  respiration  of 
plants  carbon  is  abstracted  largely  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  oxygen  is  returned  to  it.  Of  animals  the 
reverse  is  true— they  abstracting  oxygen  and  returning 
carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The  two  exist- 
ing together  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  preventing  an  excess  of  either  gas. 

Although  plants  and  animals  require  nearly  the  same 
elements  for  their  existence,  they  obtain  them  from 
different  sources.  Plants  have  the  power  of  assimi- 
lating elementary  substances,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  nourishment  from  inorganic  substances..  Ani- 
mals have  not  this  power.  Their  digestive  organs 
seem  only  adapted  to  prepare  nutriment  from  substan- 
ces in  which  these  elements  have  previously  been  as- 
similated. They  are  'thus  rendered  dependent  upon 
plants  for  their  sustenance. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  matter— organic  and 
inorganic.    The  first  division  comprises  all  plants  and 
animals.    The  latter  includes  all  unorganized  substan- 
ces,or  substances  and  things  destitute  of  life.  All  things 
in  the  organic  or  animate  world  receive  their  food 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  inorganic  or  in- 
animate world.    Organic  matter  is  again  divided  into 
plants  and  animals.    Now  the  first  being  the  lowest  in  ' 
the  scale  of  existence,  is  the  connecting  link  between  > 
inorganic  and  animal  matter.    These  two  classes  are  \ 
again  divided  into  numerous  species,  which  form  a  re-  ( 
gular  gradation  from  the  lowest  plant — the  lichen — up  \ 
to  the  most  perfect  animal — man  ;   each  individual  in  i 
these  species  seeming  admirably  adapted  to  answer 
the  end  of  its  being.    Nowhere  in  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdoms  do  we  find  any  deviation  from  nature 
until  we  come  to  man.    He  alone  is  the  discordant 
string !    Was  man  alone  of  all  created  beings  formed 


without  design?  Is  he  alone  of  animated  beings  un- 
fitted for  the  performance  of  his  duties  ?  Is  he,  instead 
of  being  the  most  perfect  of  the  creation  of  God,  the 
vilest  and  most  imperfect  ?  Was  there  not  in  the  be- 
gining  in  him,  as  in  all  other  things,  a  most  perfect 
adaptation  of  organization  to  the  ends  of  his  exist- 
ence? We  think  so,  and  maintain,  that  while  the 
world  has  progressed  mentally,  it  has  retrograded  phy- 
sically, until  there  is  not  power  of  body  sufficient  to 
support  the  mind. 

Now  the  question  for  us  to  solve,  before  intellect  can 
make  any  sure  progress,  is — How  can  we  best  promote 
a  harmonious  development  of  body  and  mind,  and 
thus  secure  Health  ? 

We  will  first  define  health,  and  then  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  pre- 
servation. 

Health  is  the  harmonious  development  of  body  and 
mind — that  state  in  which  the  functions  of  life  are 
painlessly  performed,  in  which  every  movement  and 
thought  is  attended  with  pleasure,  in  which  work  is  a 
joy  and  integral  activity  spontaneous,  in  which  the 
whole  being  envelops  itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  hap- 
piness, in  which  death  comes  only  with  age,  and  then 
not  as  a  terrible  Destroyer,  but  as  the  gentle  Angel  of 
Rest. 

How  many  persons  thus  live  and  die  ?  How  many 
here  present  can  answer  to  this  description  of 
Health  ?  I  would  gladly  hear  a  response  from  every 
one,  but  experience  has  taught  me  to  expect  it  from 
none.  Then  all  are  sick— but  not  equally  sick.  As 
there  are  different  shades  of  light  from  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  with  scarce  a  glimmering  ray,  to  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  the  cloudless  mid-day  sun,  even  so  are  there 
varying  shades  of  sickness,  from  the  pale  invalid  whose 
sands  of  life  are  almost  run,  to  the  strongest,  halest 
person  we  meet.  I  have  ceased  to  expect  the  answer, 
"  Perfectly  well,"  to  the  question—"  How  are  you?" 

No  one  says — "  I  never  feel  pain,"  but  each  one  has 
some  bitter  dregs  to  poison  the  cup  of  life,  some  tor- 
turing disease  which  the  world  sees  not.    How  many 
are  there  here  present  who  do  not  daily  experience  a 
pain  either  in  the  head,  side,  stomach,  back,  teeth,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  feel  a  dulness  in  the 
head,  or  want  of  animation,  a  dread  of  exercise,  labor 
or  study  ?    How  many  there  are  who  cannot  think, 
who  feel  at  times  a  languor,  which  the  will  cannot  over- 
come, who  are  fatigued  without  a  cause,  or  as  some  one 
has  expressed  it— tired  of  doing  nothing !     These  are 
a  few  of  the  multitudinous  symptoms  of  the  want  of 
health,  and  demand  the  care  of  the  physician,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  or  kindlier  one,  or  one  more  likely 
to  relieve  you  of  your  miseries  and  place  you  on  the 
road  to  health,  than  Nature.    She,  however,  requires 
strict  obedience  to  her  laws.     It  would  well  pay  you, 
young  ladies,  to  devote  a  portion  of  your  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  these  laws.     No  knowledge  is 
more  interesting,  profitable,  and  important,  than  that 
of  the  laws  of  life.    In  ignorance  of  these  laws,  you 
will  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  live.    You  should  become  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  your  bodies,  that  you  may  better  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms  Sickness  and  Health. 
Sickness  is  the  consequence  of  physical  sin.  Its  attend- 
ant pain  may  be  called  a  blessing,  as  it  is  the  monitor 
apprising  us  of  wrong-doing  and  of  danger.    Were  it 
not  for  the  pain  which  a  certain  course  of  conduct  in- 
duces, we  might  continue  in  that  course  until  it  ended 
in  death.    That  degree  of  heat  which  is  painful  is  the 
degree  which  is  capable  of  decomposing  or  destroying 
the  body.    All  other  pains,  like  the  pain  of  excessive 
heat,  are  so  many  voices  telling  us  that  we  are  doing 
wrong,  and  we  do  well  to  heed  their  admonitions. 

As  we  have  considered  health  in  its  positive  and  ne- 
gative sense,  let  ns  now  consider  a  few  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  observed  if  we  obtain  or  preserve 
health.  We  will  consider  these  conditions  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

1.  Pure  Air. 
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2.  Wholesome  Food. 

3.  Proper  Clothing. 

4.  Cleanliness. 

5.  Exercise. 

I.  PURE   AIR. 

Chemists  have  given  us  it3  analysis  as  about  four- 
fifths  nitrogen  and  one-fifth  oxygen.  These  gases 
are  not  combined  chemically,  but  exist  together  in 
a  state  of  mixture.  The  nitrogen  serves  as  a  dilut- 
ent  to  the  oxygen.  In  addition  to  these  two  gases 
there  are  always  found  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  about 
one  part  in  a  thousand,  and  vapors  of  water,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  is  exceedingly  variable.  The  air  as  we 
find  it  seems  to  be  the  best  and  only  mixture  capable 
of  sustaining  life  for  any  length  of  time.  We  have 
seen  how  the  respiration  of  plants  and  animals  affects 
the  atmosphere,  the  one  tending  to  produce  an  ex- 
cess of  oxygen,  the  other  of  carbonic  acid,  but  that  the 
existence  of  both  preserves  the  equilibrium  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  air  in  a  close  room  containing  a  num- 
ber of  persons  becomes  unfit  for  respiration,  by  losing- 
part  of  its  oxygen  and  becoming  heavily  laden  with 
carbonic  acid— a  gas  which  is  wholly  incapable  of  sup- 
porting respiration,  and  which  taken  into  the  lungs  in 
its  pure  state  causes  suffocation  and  instant  death. 
"  Even  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  it  produces 
dimness  of  vision,  difficulty  of  respiration,  swoon,  apo- 
plexy and  death."  The  languor  which  we  feel  in  ill- 
ventilated  apartments  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this 
gas,  and  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple—oxygen. The  air  acts  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood, 
—the  oxygen  of  the  air  uniting  chemically  with  the 
carbon  of  the  blood,  producing  the  evolution  of  heat, 
and  thus  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  organ, 
ism.  The  product  of  the  combustion  of  these  two 
gases  is  brought  to  the  lungs  to  be  thrown  off  as  effete 
matter.  This  is  effected  only  by  supplying  the  place 
of  these  particles  of  useless  matter  with  oxygen.  This 
can  only  be  properly  done  when  pure  air  has  free  access 
to  the  lungs,  and  if  it  is  not  done  the  blood  is  returned 
unpurified  to  the  heart,  and  from  thence  it  passes  to 
the  different  portions  of  the  system  ;  but  it  circulates 
sluggishly,  and  its  presence  fails  to  stimulate  the  va- 
rious organs  to  perform  their  office  with  alacrity.  Di- 
gestion is  carried  on  slowly,  the  brain  secretes  thoughts 
hesitatingly  and  confusedly,  and  the  whole  system 
seems  struggling  under  a  heavy  burden.  Hence  if  we 
wish  the  blood  properly  purified,  so  that  each  organ 
may  perform  its  office  correctly  and  with  ease,  we  must 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  rooms  we  occupy. 
Overheated  rooms  are  not  only  subject  to  all  the  fore- 
going objections,  but  they  have  also  a  debilitating  effect 
upon  the  whole  system.  Cool,  well-ventilated  apart- 
ments are  most  in  accordance  with  physiological  laws. 

II.  PURE  FOOD. 

This  branch  of  my  subject  requires  more  time  for 
proper  discussion  than  we  can  devote  to  it,  but  a  few 
hints  at  this  time  may  not  come  amiss. 

Vegetable  food  in  its  natural  state,  or  simjjly  cooked 
by  roasting,  baking  or  boiling,  affords  the  most  health- 
ful nutriment,  and  is  the  best  calculated  to  promote  a 
right  tone  of  moral  feeling.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  lady  present  who  would  be  a  consumer  of  meat  if 
she  were  obliged  to  first  murder  the  animal ;  and  she 
has  no  right  to  compel  others  to  perform  a  work  from 
which  she  shrinks  with  disgust.  The  hardening  influ- 
ence which  the  slaughtering  of  animals  has  upon  the 
nobler  feelings,  is  one  strong  reason  in  favor  of  the 
discontinuance  of  animal  food.  Another  is,  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  is  carried  on  much  more  rapidly  in  ani- 
mals than  in  plants,  so  that  those  persons  who  use  the 
former  must  consume  much  more  effete  or  poisonous 
matter  than  the  one  who  subsists  upon  vegetables. 
Again,  animals  are  often  diseased.  The  process  of 
fattening  is  a  process  of  disease,  being  an  undue  ac- 
tivity of  the  secreting  over  the  absorbent  system,  thus 
retaining  matters  in  the  body  which  in  a,  healthy  state 
would  be  eliminated.    We  have  in  the  swine  an  ex 


treme  example  of  this  process.  It  has  been  carried  on 
in  them  until  they  are  now  (if  they  were  ever  anything 
better)  an  aggregation  of  scrofulous  abscesses,  and 
their  use  as  an  article  of  food  is  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  many  scrofulous  diseases  which  yearly  ravage  our 
country,  the  worst  phases  of  which  are  Erysipelas  and 
Consumption. 

Meat  is  a  more  stimulating  but  a  less  nutritious  diet 
than  fruits  and  farinaceous  substances.  Greater 
strength  of  the  body  and  powers  of  endurance,  besides 
a  clearer  intellect,  can  be  obtained  from  a  vegetable 
than  from  an  animal  diet.  We  have  abundant  proofs 
of  this  fact,  in  the  horse,  ox,  elephant,  reindeer  and 
camel,  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  powers  of  endurance.  If  we  go  to  science  for  a 
proof  of  either  position,  we  find  that  man's  anatomical 
structure  ranks  him  neither  with  the  omnivorous  nor 
carnivorous,  but  with  the  graminivorous  and  frugivor- 
ous  animals. 

A  few  words  upon  cookery,  and  we  will  dismiss  the 
subject  of  dietetics. 

The  purest  and  most  healthful  articles  of  food  may 
be  rendered  indigestible  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  sto- 
mach by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cooked.  The 
simpler  the  mode  of  preparing  an  article,  the  better. 
Roasting  and  baking  and  boiling  are  the  best  methods 
of  preparation,  and  the  fewer  the  articles  composing 
one  dish  or  meal  the  better.  Let  the  variety  be  at  dif-  I 
ferent  meals  rather  than  at  one.  Prying  is  the  worst  j 
method  of  preparing  food,  and  should  never  be  employ-  \ 
ed.  J.  A.  Paris,  in  an  article  upon  dietetics,  says,  \ 
"that  in  fryingthe  heat  is  applied  through  the  medium 
of  oil  or  fat,  which  is  thus  rendered  empyreumatic,  and 
therefore  extremely  liable  to  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach." And  as  the  stomach  is  the  manufacturer  of 
the  chyle  which  is  to  nourish  the  body  and  mind,  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  supplying  it  with  pure  food. 
An  epicure  who  makes  his  stomach  the  receptacle  of 
all  kinds  of  preparations  bearing  the  name  of  food, 
never  becomes  a  person  noted  for  mental  capacities, 
because  he  expends  all  his  nervous  energy  upon  his 
stomach,  and  fills  his  system  with  impurities  which  clog 
the  mind  and  render  it  powerless  for  action.  One  can- 
not use  a  thing  for  one  purpose  and  still  have  it  left 
for  another.  No  more  can  a  person  expend  all  his  ner- 
vous power  upon  his  stomach,  and  still  have  it  left  to 
be  expended  by  the  brain  in  thought.  There  are  no 
miracles  in  the  operation  of  nature's  laws,  and  whoever 
is  looking  for  them  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 

III.    PROPER  CLOTHING. 

The  object  of  dress  is,  first,  to  secure  health  and  \ 
comfort,  and  then  beauty.    To  the  unperverted  taste,  \ 
a  dress  which  conforms  to  physiological  laws,  is  a  \ 
beautiful  dress.  Our  first  question  in  cutting  a  garment  I 
should  not  be  what  is  fashionable,  but  what  style  will  \ 
best  se'eure  warmth  and  allow  the  perfect  expansion  j 
of  every  part  of  the  system.    There  should  be  liberty 
enough  in  this  boasted  land  of  freedom — "  the  cradle 
of  liberty,"  the  "  home  of  the  brave,"  this  boasted  re- 
public, the  country  for  which  our  ancestors  "  fought, 
bled,  and  died,"  the  land  in  which  they  met  and  \ 
endured  almost  every  danger  and  privation  that  they  j 
might  be  permitted  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences — I  say,  there  should  be  enough  of  liberty 
in  this  country  to  allow  woman  to  answer  the  question  ! 
of  dress  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  her  own  con-  I 
science,  and  before  her  God  acquit  herself  of  the  sin  S 
of  suicide  by  adopting  that  style  of  dresswkich  her  en- 
lightened judgment  approves,  without  being  the  sub-  I 
ject  of  scandal,  or  an  object  to  be  commentated  upon  \ 
by  every  gossip.    If  there  ever  comes  freedom  for  wo-  < 
man — and  I  firmly  believe  it  will— it  must  come  first  > 
in  the  right  to  exercise  her  own  judgment,  and  the  i 
privilege  to  obey  its  decisions,  whether  in  matters  of  > 
religion,  political  economy,  or  dress.  The  largest  free-  I 
dom  to  every  individual  is  what  the  world  has  yet  to  J 
learn  and  practise  upon.    In  matters  of  conscience  s 
"take  care  of  number  one,"  and  let  your  neighbors  ' 


have  the  same  privilege,  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant maxim.  I  would  impose  my  style  of  thought  or 
dress  upon  no  one,  and  I  wish  no  one  to  impose  theirs 
upon  me.  My  wearing  this  style  is  an  assertion  that 
I  think  it  best  answers  the  conditions  of  dress  as  re- 
lated to  health.  Others  with  more  or  less  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  than  myself,  and  more 
or  less  inventive  genius,  may  consider  another  style  as 
best  answering  the  objects  of  dress.  Very  well ;  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  such  an  one,  but  respect  her  in- 
dividual rights,  and  believe  she  acts  conscientiously  in 
the  matter.  There  should  be  no  iron  standard  by 
which  to  compare  dress.  Every  one  should  be  enlight- 
ened upon  the  subject,  and  then  left  to  their  reason , 
taste,  and  purse. 

Leaving  them  here,  let  us  now  consider  how  the 
objects  of  dress  are  best  promoted.  Warmth  is  best 
secured  by  procuring  clothing  suited  to  the  season, 
and  so  arranging  it  about  the  body  as  to  equalize  the 
temperature.  The  extremities  should  be  well  pro- 
tected by  a  confined  strata  of  air,  as  the  blood-vessels 
in  these  parts  lie  nearer  the  surface,  and  are  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather  than  those  more  deeply 
seated.  The  circulation  is  also  less  active  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  heat  cannot  be  generated  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  trunk.  One  question  then  is,  "  How  can  the 
equilibrium  be  maintained,  and  what  mode  will  best 
surround  the  body  with  a  stratum  of  warm  air,  and 
thus  prevent  the  too  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  body  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ?"  Next, 
"  What  style  will  best  promote  the  perfect  expansion 
of  the  body  ?"  Evidently  the  one  which  removes  com- 
pression and  allows  free  exercise  of  every  muscle.  Do 
tight  waists,  whalebones,  and  long  heavy  skirts  sus- 
tained by  the  hips,  abdominal  muscles,  and  spine,  allow 
the  free,  full  and  easy  motion  of  every  part  ?  Look 
at  the  waspish  waist,  the  hobbling,  wriggling  walk, 
the  sallow  complexion  and  languid  eyes,  and  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  weak  spines  and  pains  innumerable, 
—  see  the  heaving  chest  as  the  lungs  toil  to  perform 
their  task,  and  hear  the  hacking  cough.  Are  you  sat- 
isfied? Have  you  an  answer?  If  you  have  not,  the 
grave  could  not  convince  you,  nor  solve  your  question. 
There  is  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  who,  in  breath- 
ing, uses  one -half  of  her  lungs  or  respiratory  muscles, 
or  who,  in  speaking,  uses  the  abdominal  muscles  at 
all.  They,  in  this  respect,  are  not  alone  in  their  fault. 
Very  many  of  our  best  public  speakers,  by  constantly 
using  the  lungs  alone,  induce  lung  diseases,  when,  by 
calling  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  they 
might  not  only  save  their  lungs,  but  they  would  be 
enabled  to  speak  with  more  ease  and  greater  volume  . 
and  richness  of  tone.  Tight  clothing  impedes  respira- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  blood,  imperfectly  purified,  is  com- 
pelled to  circulate  through  the  system,  vitiated  in  every 
part ;  the  brain  is  formed  of  bad  materials,  and  as  the 
manifestations  of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  brain,  we  have  impure,  sickly  and  dwarfed  minds. 
Young  ladies,  if  you  wish  to  possess  strong  and  noble 
minds,  you  must  secure  health  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  life  ;  and  one  of  these,  and  not  the  least  by 
any  means,  is,  that  dress  must  be  adapted  to  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  wants  of  the  system. 

I  can  hardly  enumerate  the  evils  of  the  present 
mode  of  whalebones  and  skirts  without  first  explain- 
ing the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  body, 
which  the  limits  of  one  lecture  forbid  my  doing.  You 
must  study  this  subject,  and  then  you  will  be  better 
able  to  see  and  understand  how  the  mischief  is  done, 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy.  One  evil  of 
long  skirts  is,  that  they  impede  the  motion  of  the 
lower  limbs,  which,  by  the  way,  are  equally  as  beauti- 
ful, honorable  and  useful  as  the  upper  ones,  the  arms, 
and  have  just  as  good  right  to  full  freedom  of  motion, 
and  must  have,  to  be  strong.  Another  is,  that  long  i 
skirts  in  wet  weather  absorb  the  moisture  and  filth 
from  the  pavements,  communicate  it  to  the  ankles, 
and  thus  subject  the  wearer  to  the  inconvenience  and 
unhealthiness  of  filthy  wet  skirts  and  feet.    But  the 
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greatest  evil  is  in  their  weight,  by  which  the  abdomi- 
J1  nal  muscles  and  spine  are  weakened,— and  finally,  in 
conjunction  with  whalebones,  they  displace  the  inter- 
nal organs,  having  first  exhausted  the  whole  system. 
There  is  many  an  one  who  is  suffering,  from  pain  in 
the  back  and  head,  and  from  general  debility,  or  from 
displacement  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  who 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  her  dress  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  accomplishing  the  mischief. 

We  would  not  neglect  the  feet.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  of  them  at  this  time,  when  small  feet  are  all  the 
rage.  The  vanity  of  many  a  lady  in  this  respect  has 
been  dearly  paid  for  by  her  life.  The  feet,  in  cold, 
damp  weather,  should  be  well  protected  by  warm  hose 
/   and  thick  leather  boots  or  bootees. 

IV.     CLEANLINESS. 

I  should  think  it  almost  uncalled  for  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  of  Cleanliness  to  those  present,  if  I  had 
not    met   many  persons    who    are    considered  very 
tidy,  not   allowing  the    least  dust  to  remain  upon  ! 
their  clothing,  who  nevertheless  had  never  washed  ' 
their  whole  bodies  in   their  lives,  or  performed  the  j 
same  kindly  office  for  their  teeth  !    To  be  sure,  they  ; 
often  washed  their  faces  and  hands,  as  if  these  parts  ; 
had  a  greater  facility  for  accumulating  filth  than  any  j 
Other.    The  skin  is  a  gland  which  is  constantly  se-  j 
creting  upon  its  surface  effete  matter  which  is  poison-  \ 
ous  to  the  system,  and,  if  left  upon  the  surface,  is  i 
again  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  becomes  a  cause  ! 
of  disease.    There  is  a  constant  change  going  on  in  j 
the  system.    The  death  and  disintegration  of  the  par-  j 
tides  is  facilitated  by  every  thought  and  every  motion  j 
of  the  body,  and  these  particles  are  to  be  removed  by  j 
the  several  emunctories,  of  which  the  skin  constitutes  j 
an  important  part.    This  is  one  reason  why  every  per-  j 
son  should  bathe  daily,  and  why  it  is  conducive  to  j 
purity  of  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to  health.     Sup-  j 
pose  every  young  lady  who  does  not  bathe  daily,  com- 
mences  to-morrow  morning  and  continues  the  practice  ', 
for  a  month,  and  see  if  she  does  not  feel  stronger  and  ; 
livelier,  and  does  not  make  more  progress  in  her  stud-  < 
ies  than  she  is  now  making.    Let  her  place  a  dish  of  j 
water  in  her  room,  and  a  couple  of  towels,  and  the  • 
first  thing  upon  rising  commence  her  morning  toilet 
by  washing  her  face  and  then  quickly  her  whole  body,  ! 
and  then  drying  the  surface  by  rubbing  briskly  with  a  ; 
dry  towel.    This  sends  the  blood  bounding  through  : 
one's  veins,  and  imparts  an  elasticity  and  buoyancy  to  ; 
the  spirits,  reminding  one  of  the  fountain  of  youth  j 
which  the  Spaniards  thought  to  find  in  the  New  World, 
wherein  they  might  bathe  and  grow  young  again.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  cosmetics,  preventive  of  gray  hairs, 
wrinkles,  and  the  blues,  and  the  best  medicine  to  pro- 
duce a  good  appetite  and  healthy  digestion.    The 
Arab  upon  the  sandy  desert  performs  his  morning 
bath  by  rubbing  his  whole  body  in  clean  sand — wa- 
ter being  always  used  when  it  can  be  obtained.    This 
constitutes  a  part  of  his  devotions.    The  morning 
bath,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  health,  should  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  morning  devotions  of  the  Chris- 
tian— his  daily  baptism — that  his  body  may  be  a  fit  re- 
ceptacle for  the  Divine  Life  which  is  constantly  coming 
to  him  from  above. 

v.    EXERCISE. 

Although  we  have  placed  exercise  last,  we  are  far 
from  regarding  it  the  least  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  health.  We  may  obey  all  the 
foregoing  conditions,  yet  if  we  allow  the  body  or 
mind  to  remain  inactive,  we  cannot  grow  strong. 
Every  one  of  the  many,  many  muscles  which  compose 
the  body,  must  be  exercised,  if  it  is  ever  developed,  or 
the  person  possesses  health.  Gymnastics,  or  physical 
development,  should  constitute  an  important  part  of 
every  child's  education.  The  development  of  its  mind 
will  be  of  little  use  if  it  has  not  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  that  mind.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body."  The  inventors  of  the  present  age  have  not 
found  any  means  to  sustain  the  mind  independently  of 


the  body;  so  we  must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  en- 
deavor to  develop  them  harmoniously.  This  perfect  har- 
mony of  development  is  Beauty,  Grace,  and  Health — 
qualities  which  every  one's  nature  compels  them  to  ad- 
mire ,  and  which  affords  them  happiness  to  behold.  It  is 
true  that  some  persons  inherit  these  qualities  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  others  ;  but  all  can  cultivate  them 
and  acquire  them  to  a  certain  extent  by  exercising 
the  muscles.  This  can  be  done  by  leaping,  running, 
jumping,  hopping,  throwing  the  feet,  tossing  and 
whirling  the  arms,  taking  full  inspirations,  forcibly 
enunciating  the  vowel  sounds,  singing,  reading  aloud, 
endeavoring  to  call  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  into 
action,  &c.  This  branch  of  education  is  too  much 
neglected.  It  must  be  attended  to  if  we  wish  to  see 
men  and  women  worthy  of  the  name. 

Who  is  to  be  first  in  commencing  this  reforma- 
tion ?  Which  of  you,  young  ladies,  will  lead  the  way  ? 
Do  not  commit  the  great  error  which  many  before  you 
have,  of  trying  to  effect  a  revolution  by  teaching  one 
branch  of  reform.  A  reformation  in  health  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  combination  of  all  the  conditions  we 
have  enumerated.  If  all  these  are  obeyed,  then  may 
the  opprobrium  be  removed,  which  now  so  justly  rests 
upon  American  women,  of  being  a  weak  and  helpless 
race.  Upon  every  one  of  you  rests  the  responsibility 
of  accomplishing  that  object.  Shall  we  in  this  be 
disappointed  ?  Are  we  destined  to  see  in  you  the  de- 
cay of  our  brightest  hopes  for  the  future  elevation  of 
the  race  ?  We  are  now  commencing  an  era  from  which 
great  things  are  to  be  expected.  The  moral,  social 
and  physical  world  are  now  agitated  to  their  centres  ; 
— we  must  now  quell  their  agitation,  and  bring  hu- 
manity back  to  nature . 

I  know  that  I  do  not  appeal  to  you  in  vain.  I  see 
in  you  the  holy  aspirations  of  noble  souls  longing  for 
progress.  I  know  that  those  aspirations  will  urge  you 
all  to  make  for  yourselves  a  character  and  a  name. 
Let  those  holy  aspirations  still  urge  you  forward  to 
physical  and  mental  developments,  and  success  shall 
crown  your  efforts  ;  the  smiles  of  Heaven  shall  rest 
upon  you,  and  the  blessings  of  future  generations  shall 
cluster  around  your  memories. 


DROPSY. 

BY  ROLAND  S.  HOUGHTON,  M.D. 

The  term  Dropsy  denotes  an  unnatural  collection  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  in  one  or  more  of  the  shut  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  both, 
independent  of  inflammation.  When  the  fluid  is  de- 
posited in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  the  cerebral 
ventricles,  or  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  are  dis- 
tended with  it,  the  patient  is  commonly  said  to  have 
"  water  on  the  brain  {hydrocephalus) ,  and  there  is 
danger  that  he  may  die  in  a  state  of  coma  or  insensi- 
bility. When  serous  liquid  collects  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  we  say  that  the  patient  has  hydrothorax  ;  and 
whether  the  diseased  condition  proceed  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  pleura  (or  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
chest) ,  or  of  the  areolar  texture  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the 
sub-mucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  glottis,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tongue ,  there  is  risk  of  death  from  aplvnaa  or  suf- 
focation. When  the  fluid  is  deposited  within  the  cav- 
ity of  the  pericardium  (or  the  membrane  that  sur- 
rounds the  heart),  the  disorder  is  called  hydro-pericar- 
dium, and  its  tendency  is  to  produce  death  by  syn- 
cope or  fainting.  When  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
(or  the  membrane  which  surrounds  all  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen)  is  the  seat  of  the  effusion,  we  call  the 
disease  ascites.  Of  this,  there  are  two  species  :  (1) 
ascites  abdominalis — when  the  water  is  in  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  known  by  the  equal 
swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  (2)  ascites 
saccatus,  or  encysted  dropsy — when  the  water  is  en- 
cysted, as  in  the  ovarium  :  the  fluctuation  being  here 


less  evident,  the  swelling  at  first  partial,  and  its  pro. 
gress  slow.  When  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  part  becomes 
infiltered  with  serous  fluid,  the  part  is  said  to  be  ede- 
matous ;  and  anasarca  is  the  name  given  to  the  more 
or  less  general  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  celluiar 
tissue  throughout  the  body,  and  especially  to  visible 
sub-cutaneous  oedema  of  considerable  extent.  Finally, 
the  term  general  dropsy  signifies  the  combination  of 
anasarca  with  dropsy  of  one  cr  more  of  the  large 
serous  cavities. 

"  It  has  been  said— and  said  with  much  truth— that 
dropsy  is  rather  a  symptom  of  disease,  than  a  disease 
in  itself.  And  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  would  be 
more  philosophical  and  scientific  to  treat  of  the  origi- 
nal malady  upon  which  the  effusion  or  accumulation 
depends  ;  to  erase  dropsy  from  the  list  of  substantive 
diseases,  and  to  place  it  in  the  catalogue  of  mere 
symptoms.  But  this,  in  my  mind,  is  a  very  mistaken 
view  of  the  matter.  For,  first,  it  is  oftentimes  uncer- 
tain, while  the  patient  is  yet  alive,  what  or  where  the 
primary  disease  may  be  ;  and  even  after  death,  we 
sometimes  can  discover  no  organic  change  that  would 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  effusion.  Practically 
speaking,  in  such  cases  the  dropsy  is  the  disease,  and 
the  sole  object  of  our  treatment.  And,  secondly, 
dropsy  is,  in  fact,  to  a  medical  eye,  in  all  cases,  some- 
thing more  than  an  effect  or  symptom  of  disease. 
The  imprisoned  liquid  is  often  a  cause  of  various  other 
symptoms  ;  embarrassing,  by  its  pressure,  important 
functions,  and  even  extinguishing  life.  The  removal 
of  the  dropsy  (although  its  original  cause,  of  which  it 
was  a  symptom,  may  remain  behind  untouched,  to  be 
again  productive  of  effusion,  under  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  its  operation)  —the  removal  of  the  dropsy 
will  often  restore  a  person  to  comparative  comfort, 
or  even  to  what,  so  far  as  his  sensations,  and  powers 
and  belief  are  concerned,  is,  to  him,  for  the  time,  a 
state  of  health.  You  see  then,  already,  that  in  a  drop- 
sical person,  whose  dropsy  depends  upon  organic  dis. 
ease,  there  are  two  sets  of  symptoms  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  namely,  those  which  depend  on  the  primary 
disease,  and  those  which  depend  on  the  collected  fluid. 
The  latter,  often  the  most  grievous,  are  often  difficult  to 
begot  rid  of;  the  former,  frequently  permanent,  are 
frequently  also  but  little  complained  of  or  felt  by  the 
patient,  except  when  effusion  is  the  result.  Some  per- 
sons, I  fancy,  have  regarded  dropsy  as  a  less  attrac- 
tive subject  of  investigation  than  it  might  be,  if  it 
were  less  frequently  in  its  nature  incurable.  But  as  far 
as  the  dropsy  itself  is  concerned,  the  complaint  often 
is  curable,  and  there  are  some  forms  of  dropsy  that 
are  curable  in  a  more  absolute  sense  ;  that  is,  both  the 
effusion,  and  that  condition  which  was  the  physical 
cause  of  the  effusion,  are  sometimes  remediable.  Be- 
sides, it  is  our  business  to  cure  when  we  can  ;  but 
whether  we  can  cure  or  not,  to  relieve  and  palliate  hu- 
man suffering  ;  and  this,  under  Providence,  we  are 
able  to  do,  in  many,  or  most  cases  of  dropsy,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent." — ( Watson.) 

Causes  of  Dropsy. — Hooper  furnishes  a  formidable 
list  of  the  various  causes  of  the  different  species  of 
dropsy,  as  follows: — "A  family  disposition  thereto; 
frequent  salivations  ;  excessive  and  long-continued 
evacuations ;  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors  (which 
never  fail  to  destroy  the  digestive  powers)  ;  scirrhosi- 
ties  of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  mesentery,  and 
other  abdominal  viscera  ;  preceding  diseases,  as  the 
jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis,  asthma,  gout, 
intermittents  of  long  duration,  scarlet  fever,  and  some 
of  the  exanthemata ;  a  suppression  of  accustomed 
evacuations  ;  the  sudden  striking  in  of  eruptive  hu- 
mors ;  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  polypi 
in  the  right  ventricle  ;  aneurism  in  the  arteries  ;  tu- 
mors making  a  considerable  pressure  on  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  ;  permanent  obstruction  in  the  lungs  ;  rup- 
ture of  the  thoracic  duot ;  exposure  for  a  length  of 
time  to  a  moist  atmosphere ;  laxity  of  the  exhalants ; 
defect  in  the  absorbents ;  topical  weakness,  and  gene- 
ral debility." 
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At  the  present  day,  however,  the  weight  of  authority- 
is  decidedly  against  the  admission  of  one  of  the 
"  causes1'  alleged  in  the  foregoing  list:— I  refer  to  the 
one  designated  as  "defect  in  the  absorbents."  For 
instance,  Dr.  Billing  contends  that  dropsical  effusion 
never  commences  until  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
serous  membranes  and  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
in  a  healthy  state  supply  merely  sufficient  watery  fluid 
to  keep  those  parts  moist,  become  congested  themselves 
in  consequence  of  relaxation  from  loss  of  nervous 
energy;  and  subsequently  observes  in  the  following 
explicit  terms  :  "  I  hold  relaxation  of  capillaries  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
dropsy;  and  /  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer,  as 
many  do,  to  a  diminished  action  in  the  absorbents  as  a 
cause  of  dropsy.  I  consider  the  action  of  the  absorb- 
ents to  be  uniform,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose any  alteration  as  to  absorption  as  a  cause  either 
of  inducing  or  removing  dropsical  effusion;  for,  con- 
sidering the  action  of  the  absorbents  to  be  uniform, 
merely  to  take  up  and  carry  off  what  is  offered  to 
them,  it  is  evident  that  in  case  of  too  great  a  quantity 
of  fluid  being  poured  out,  the  absorbents  will  not  be 
equal  to-  the  taking  it  up  fast  enough;  but  when  we 
act  upon  the  capillaries,  so  as  to  check  their  exhala- 
tions, we  know  that  the  absorbents,  continuing  their 
action,  will  gradually  carry  off  the  overplus  of  effused 
fluid;  and  we  know  that  we  can  restrain  the  effusion 
from  capillaries  in  two  ways,  either  by  constringing 
them,  or  by  allowing  less  fluid  to  go  to  them.  But 
of  the  absorbents  we  know  no  demonstrable  mode  of 
directly  altering  their  action.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  medicines  which  are  commonly  said  to  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  absorbents,  act  on  the  capillary 
vessels  so  as  to  check  their  deposition;  and  that  this  is 
the  true  account  of  the  removal  of  dropsical  swellings 
by  the  action  of  mercury  and  other  medicines,  which 
either  cause  an  alteration  in  the  action  of  the  capilla- 
ries, so  as  to  stop  their  deposition,  or,  as  elaterium, 
for  instance,  by  causing  evacuation,  actually  diminish 
the  quantity  of  matter  supplied  by  the  arteries  to  the 
exhalants,  whilst  the  evacuation  increases  the  current 
in  the  absorbents."     (Principles  of  Medicine.) 

In  like  manner,  Dr.  Watson  very  justly  remarks: 
"  To  the  doctrine  that  dropsy  is  a  consequence  of  the 
deficient  action  of  the  absorbents,  this  obvious  diffi- 
culty presents  itself,— that  absorption  really  goes  on, 
and  goes  on  very  actively,  in  dropsical  patients  ;  their 
adipose  matter  disappears,  and  they  become  wretch- 
edly thin.  There  is  no  complaint  in  which  wasting 
and  emaciation  go  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  dropsy." 

There  is  good  reason  for  supposing,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  that  the  process  of  absorption  is 
shared  among  the  lacteals,  the  lymphatics,  and  the 
veins;  and  it  is  probably  distributed  between  these 
sets  of  vessels  somewhat  in  this  manner:  the  lacteals 
absorb  the  chyle  from  the  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  convey  into  the  blood  the  materials  of  its 
renovation  ;  the  office  of  the  lymphatics  is  to  take  up 
and  carry  into  the  blood  those  old  and  effete  portions 
of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  body ,  which  require  to 
be  removed  to  make  way  for  a  fresh  deposit ;  while 
the  veins  imbibe  the  serous  fluid  exhaled  from  the 
surfaces  of  serous  membranes,  and  into  the  meshes  of 
the  areolar  tissue,  as  well  as  poisons  and  other  sub- 
stances that  are  soluble  and  dissolved  in  that  fluid. 
These  premises  being  granted,  Dr.  Watson  proceeds 
to  argue  that  the  ehronie  forms  of  dropsy  are  attribu- 
table partly,  and  chiefly,  and  in  many  instances  en- 
tirely, to  undue  plenitude  of  the  veins  ;  and  that  this 
venous  repletion  is  produced,  almost  aiways,  by  some 
impediment  to  the  free  return  of  the  blood  towards 
the  heart. 

When  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  limited  part  of  the  body 
becomes  filled  and  distended  by  serous  fluid,  we  call 
the  swelling  a-dema;  but  this  is  exactly  the  same,  in 
its  nature,  as  anasarca,  and  is  often  the  consequence 
of  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  venous  circu- 
lation.   Long-abiding  oedema  of  one  foot  and  ankle 


has  been  cured  at  once  by  the  reduction  of  a  crural 
hernia,  which  had  been  pressing  for  the  same  length 
of  time  upon  the  femoral  vessels.  The  disease  called 
phlegmasia  dolens  is  very  common  in  women  soon  after 
childbirth,  although  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  nor  to 
the  female  sex.  The  foot,  leg,  and  thigh  become 
enormously  cedematous.  The  essence  of  this  disorder 
is  inflammation  of  the  femoral  vein;  blocking  up  that 
vessel  near  the  groin,  and  retarding  or  precluding  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  limb.  One  arm 
often  swells  in  the  same  way,  and  from  a  similar 
cause,  in  women  who  are  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the 
breast.  In  pregnancy,  the  gravid  uterus  sometimes 
presses  upon  the  iliac  veins,  and  obstructs  the  current 
of  blood  within  them:  the  consequence  is,  anasarca 
of  the  lower  extremities,  which  disappears  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  removed  by  the  delivery  of  the  woman. 
The  flow  of  blood  through  the  vena  porta?  is  frequently 
hindered  by  disease  of  the  liver,  or  by  other  causes; 
and  serous  liquid  accumulates  in  the  peritoneum,  con- 
stituting ascites.     ( Watson.) 

General  debility  is,  doubtless,  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  dropsy  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  so  extensive  as  to  implicate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart —that  hollow  muscle  whose  office  it 
is  to  propel  onwards,  with  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
the  blood  that  reaches  it.  Weak,  chlorotic  girls,  with 
bloodless  cheeks  and  pale  lips,  sometimes  manifest 
dropsical  symptoms,  without  any  apparent  venous  ob- 
struction, or  organic  disease  in  the  heart,  or  anywhere 
else  ;  and  such  cases  not  only  recover,  under  a  judi- 
cious course  of  tonic  treatment,  but  are  radically  cured: 
the  heart  regaining  its  needful  strength  in  proportion 
as  the  muscular  system  in  general  receives  fresh  tone 
and  vigor.  Cases  of  chronic  (or  passive)  dropsy, 
which  come  under  the  head  of  general  debility,  unac- 
companied by  any  organic  disease  or  change,  are 
traceable  in  their  origin  to  debility  of  the  heart,  and, 
viewed  in  this  light,  have  accordingly  been  designated 
cardiac  dropsies.  Hepatic  dropsies  are  those  which 
are  connected  with  disease  of  the  liver ;  and  renal 
dropsies,  with  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

Acute  or  active  dropsy  is  so  called  in  distinction  from 
the  chronic  or  passive  form  ;  it  is  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive exhalation  of  serous  liquid,  and  comes  en  sud- 
denly and  tumultuously.  For  instance  :  a  patient  re- 
covering from  scarlet  fever  imprudently  ventures  out 
into  a  cold  atmosphere,  while  the  process  of  desquama- 
tion is  going  on ;  and  he  is  attacked  with  dropsy  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  possibly  of  some  of  the  larger 
cavities  also.  The  urine  at  the  same  time  becomes 
scanty,  turbid,  and  mixed  with  blood.  The  cause  of 
this  rapid  change  is  well  explained  by  Watson,  on 
physiological  principles,  as  follows  : 

"  Besides  the  constant  exhalation  that  takes  place 
from  the  inner  faces  of  the  shut  serous  cavities,  a 
large  amount  of  watery  fluid  is  continually  thrown 
out  of  the  system  by  all  those  surfaces  that  communi- 
cate with  the  air, — by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  bowels, 
the  kidneys.  Now  it  is  well  ascertained  that  when 
the  excretion  of  aqueous  fluid  from  one  such  surface 
is  checked,  the  exhalation  from  some  other  surface  be- 
comes more  copious.  It  is  probable  that  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  water  thus  expelled  from  the  system 
in  a  given  time,  cannot  vary  much,  in  either  direction, 
without  deranging  the  whole  economy.  But  we  are 
sure  that  the  amount  furnished  by  any  excreting  sur- 
face may  vary  and  oscillate  within  certain  limits  con- 
sistent with  health,  provided  that,  the  defect  or  excess  be 
compensated  by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  watery  liquid  through  some  other 
cluinnel.  Sound  health  admits  and  requires  this  shift- 
ing and  counterpoise  of  work  between  the  organs  des- 
tined to  remove  aqueous  fluid  from  the  body.  This 
supplemental  or  compensating  relation  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  regard  to  some  parts  than  to  others.  The 
reciprocal  but  inverse  accommodation  of  function  that 
subsists  between  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  affords  the 
strongest  and  most  familiar  example.  In  the  warm 
weather  of  summer,  when  the  perspiration  is  abund- 
ant, the  urino  is  proportionally  concentrated  and 
scanty.  On  the  other  hand,  during  winter,  when  the 
cutaneous  transpiration  is  checked  by  the  agency  of 


external  cold,  the  flow  of  dilute  water  from  the  kid- 
neys is  strikingly  augmented.  All  this  is  well  known 
to  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
perfect  health.  But  supposing  the  exhalation  from 
one  of  these  surfaces  to  be  much  diminished ,  or  to  cease, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  function  in  the  re- 
lated organ,  ornn  any  excreting  organ  communicating 
tvith  the  exterior,  then  dropsy,  in  some  form  or  degree, 
is  very  apt  to  arise.  The  aqueous  liquid  thus  detained 
in  the  blood-vessels,  seeks,  and  at  length  finds,  some 
unnatural  and  inward  vent,  and  is  poured  forth  into 
the  areolar  tissue,  or  into  the  cavities  bounded  by  the 
serous  membranes." 

I  might  adduce  many  other  instances  by  way  of  il- 
lustrating the  phenomena  of  acute  dropsy,  but  a  sin- 
gle additional  one  will  suffice  : — A  laborer  has  been 
digging  in  a  wet  ditch  in  winter  time,  and  at  length 
pauses,  while  in  a  copious  perspiration,  to  take  his 
meal :  the  perspiration,  accordingly,  is  suddenly 
checked,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  he  becomes 
universally  anasarcous.  This  is  an  instance  of  com- 
mon occurrence  :  but  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  not 
by  any  actual  necessity  that  the  intercepted  perspira- 
tion is  turned  upon  the  serous  surfaces.  On  the  con" 
trary,  it  is  more  apt  to  escape  from  some  free  surface: 
hence  the  frequency  of  diarrhoea,  or  "  flux,"  under  the 
supposed  circumstances  ;  "  apparently  because  there 
is  a  closer  analogy  of  structure,  and  a  more  direct  con- 
sent or  agreement  in  function ,  and  a  stronger  recipro- 
cal influence,  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  than  between  the  skin 
and  the  serous  tissues." 

General  principles  of  treatment. — The  first  object 
which  the  physician  has  in  view,  in  treating  a  case  of 
dropsy,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  unnatural  accumulation  of 
serous  fluid  ;  and  the  second,  to  prevent  its  re-accumu- 
lation, or  in  other  words  to  remedy  the  diseased  con- 
ditions which  gave  rise  to  the  dropsy.  Our  old-school 
friends  endeavor  to  accomplish  these  objects  by  means 
of  blood-letting;  diuretics,  as  squills  and  digitalis;  hy- 
clragogue-purgatives,  as  elaterium;  alteratives,  as  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium;  and  the  mechanical  ex- 
pedient of  paracentesis,  or  tapping.  The  first  remedy 
named— I  mean  blood-letting,  or  venesection— is  ob- 
noxious, as  indeed  are  all  the  others  on  the  list,  to 
very  many  fearful  objections; — so  many,  in  fact,  that 
Dr.  Watson,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  standard  au- 
thors in  the  department  of  medical  science,  pointedly 
condemns  it.    Thus  he  expressly  says: 

"  Although  blood-letting  is  the  most  direct  and  cer- 
tain way  of  unburdening  the  loaded  veins,  and  there- 
fore, in  many  instances,  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
the  dropsy,  it  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  all,  nor  even 
to  many,  forms  of  the  malady.  It  will  always,  indeed, 
remove  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  ingredient  of  the 
blood,  but  it  expends  at  the  same  time  its  fibrin  and  its 
red  particles.  It  impoverishes  the  circulating  fluid, 
and  thus  enfeebles  the  patient.  *  -  *  *  It  certainly 
weakens  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation;  and  to 
muscular  debility  of  the  heart  we  have  already  seen  that 
certain  forms  of  general  dropsy  may  owe  their  origin: 
and  thus  it  is  that  ill-timed  or  excessive  bleeding  may  be 
the  cause  of  dropsy." 

Diuretics  are  notoriously  of  uncertain  effect  in 
dropsy,  and  it  requires  no  ordinary  prudence  and  care 
to  use  the  two  specimens  of  the  class  which  are  men- 
tioned above  (digitalis  and  squill)  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  exerting  a  deleterious  influence,  both  of 
them  being  well  known  as  virulent  poisons.  Elate- 
rium, which  is  the  favorite  prescription  for  dropsy 
amongst  many  of  the  old  school,  is  a  powerful  drastic- 
cathartic,  and  its  use  has  frequently  eventuated  fatally. 
The  principle  on  which  these  three  very  powerful 
medicines  are  administered  in  dropsy,  is  to  conquer 
that  disease  by  excessively  stimulating  the  kidneys 
and  bowels,  and  literally  creating  a  new  disorder  as  a 
substitute  for  the  old  one.  The  "  alterative"  medi- 
cines mentioned  above  are  administered  "empirically," 
as  the  books  admit:  just  as  they  are  pretty  certain  to 
be  prescribed,  at  all  hazards,  upon  the  least  suspicion 
of  liver-complaint  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  scrofula 
upon  the  other.  Tapping  comes  last  of  all  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  unfortunate,  water-logged  patient— that  is, 
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to  prevent  his  being  literally  overwhelmed  by  his  dis- 
tressing malady;  but,  as  the  annals  of  the  old  school 
abundantly  prove,  repetitions  of  the  operation  are  at 
intervals  required,  until  at  last  the  health  and  strength 
rapidly  deteriorate,  and  the  patient  sinks. 

Now  I  claim,  in  behalf  of  judicious  water-treatment, 
that  a  radical  improvement  can  be  made  upon  this 
old-fashioned  style  of  practice.  Instead  of  scourging 
the  stomach,  the  bowels  and  the  kidneys,  ice  endeavor 
to  restore  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  at  the  same 
time  build  up  the  patient's  strength  by  a  careful  course 
of  tonic  treatment.  The  great  fault  of  the  old-school 
practitioners  in  dropsy  is,  that  they  neglect  the  skin 
altogether,  and  forget  to  apply  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose those  physiological  principles  which  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  mastered  while 
engaged  in  acquiring  a  medical  education.  I  have 
never  seen  a  dropsical  patient  whose  skin,  before 
commencing  the  water- treatment,  under  my  direction, 
was  not  dry  and  inactive:  but  it  does  not  require  a 
very  long  time  to  overcome  this  state  of  that  vastly- 
important  organ;  and  it  naturally  follows  that  when 
the  skin  docs  begin  to  act — when  the  sensible  and  in- 
sensible perspiration  are  once  more  in  full  play -a 
large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  will  be  thrown  out  of 
the  system,  which  under  other  circumstances  would 
infallibly  tend  to  aggravate  the  existing  disease.  The 
dripping-sheet  will  be  found  invaluable  at  the  outset  of 
the  treatment;  it  will  make  a  good,  strong,  reliable 
foundation.  As  time  advances,  the  wet-sheet-piacking 
and  lialf-bath  should  be  carefully  employed;  and  occa- 
sionally sit z- baths — or  according  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  rapidly 
some  dropsical  patients  will  improve  under  this  simple 
style  of  treatment.  Even  long-standing  cases,  mani- 
festly complicated  with  organic  disease,  will  be  bene- 
fited by  a  course  of  tonic  baths,  and  life  prolonged  for 
an  indefinite  period, — the  patient  meanwhile  enjoying 
a  degree '  of  comparative  comfort,  instead  of  being 
helpless  and  bed-ridden.  Water-drinking,  of  course, 
forms  a  part  of  the  treatment;  and  the  morbid  appe- 
tite, which  is  characteristic  of  dropsical  patients, 
must  be  brought  under  subjection  to  physiological 
laws. 

The  special  forms  of  dropsy  will  of  course  require 
special  plans  of  treatment ;  but  their  consideration 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  which  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  discussion  of  general  principles 
relating  to  dropsy  in  the  abstract. 

Water-treatment  after  the  operation  of  tapping. —  < 
Before  concluding,  however,  I  will  take  this  occasion  < 
to  report  the  complete  success  of  water- treatment  in  | 
preventing  peritoneal  inflammation  after  the  operation  ; 
of  tapping.    The  case  occurred  in  my  practice  at  the  j 
West  last  summer  ;  the  operation  being  safely  and  : 
skilfully  performed  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Louis- 
ville.   About  44  pints  of  serous  liquid  were  drawn  off, 
which,  on  subsequently  testing  with  nitric  acid,  we 
found  to  be  rich  in  albumen.    Wet  bandages  and  sitz- 
baths  formed  my  main  reliance  in  preventing  any  bad 
effects  afterwards;  and,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
the  treatment  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 
The  patient  has  been  going  on  admirably  ever  since 
the  operation,  and  in  a  recent  letter  informs  me  that 
too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  hydropathy  for  all 
that  it  has  done  for  her  within  the  past  year.    As  an 
act  of  justice  to  Professor  Miller,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  that  he  warmly  encouraged  me  to  perse- 
vere in  carrying  out  a  systematic  course  of  water- 
treatment  in  this  case,  as  affording  the  strongest  and 
most  reasonable  hopes  of  recovery.    I  would  not  have 
the  operation  of  tapping  performed  by  any  means 
without  the  most  careful  deliberation  beforehand;  and 
yet  I  cannot  conceal  my  satisfaction  at  the  success  of 
water-treatment  in  preventing  so  many  of  the  bad 
effects  which  are  likely  to  follow  the  operation  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 


WHO  ARE  OUR  HYDROPATHIC  TEACHERS  ? 

AN  INQUIRY  FROM  THE  WEST. 

BY  A.   W.   SCALES,  M.D. 

The  Western  people  are  proverbial  for  their  curi- 
osity. They  occupy,  it  is  thought  by  certain  of  the 
Magi  and  Wiseacres  of  the  East,  a  position  on  the 
earth's  surface,  where  cholera  holds  its  carnival,  and 
whose  "  capiricious  skies  are  laden  with  misery  ;" 
where  "limestone  streams,"  with  "snags  and  their 
victims,  mud  and  earth- washings,  the  constant  contri- 
butions of  the  towns  and  cities  along  their  banks" 
(which  at  certain  points  produce  sour  grapes),  "  the 
decayed  vegetation,  and  the  constant  whirling  and 
churning  of  the  various  ingredients  of  the  admired 
liquids,"  generate  physical  hobgoblins  and  appari- 
tions of  disappointed  ambition,  and  where  wicked 
sprites  breathe  forth  pestilential  vapors,  destructive 
to  imported  green-house  plants,  and  sickly  trans- 
planted city  exotics.  Thus  remote  from  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  great  light  of  civilization,  whose  focal 
centre  is  the  great  city  of  New  York,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  western  people  are  characterized 
by  that  peculiar  grasping  credulity  which  endows 
each  divergent  ray  from  the  great  focal  centre,  with 
luminous  and  magnifying  qualities,  by  whose  trans- 
forming powers  fabrics  acquire  brighter  colors  and 
richer  textures,  fashions  become  more  a-la-mode,  pills, 
potions,  powders,  panaceas,  catholicons,  fluid  extracts, 
cod  liver  oil,  Schiedam  schnapps,  and  all  other  elixirs 
from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  his  Satanic  majesty's  cup. 
board  become  most  potentially  quintessential,  and 
marvellously  curative  ;  books  translucent  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  radiate  the  degree  of  progression  ; 
tallow  brains,  converted  into  shining  intellectual 
lights,  loom  out  West,  and  each  divergent  ray  made 
to  point  to  a  dime,  a  bright  idea,  or  a  healing  virtue. 

Thanks  to  the  redeeming  powers  of  Hydropathy, 
dispensed  through  the  Water-Cuke  Journal,  some 
of  our  people  have  been  regenerated,  and  brought  into 
the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure , 
and  are  enabled,  in  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  humil- 
ity which  becomes  learners,  to  look  both  upon  the 
works  of  Nature  and  upon  those  of  man  with  their 
natural  eyes,  and  with  this  humble  spirit  would  have 
been  content  to  look  upon  the  gloomy  and  sad,  realities 
which  surround  them,  and  patiently  watch  the  march 
of  truth  in  the  progressions  of  science  to  a  point  of 
deliverance,  had  not  a  divergent  ray  from  the  old 
focal  point  loomed  upon  them  through  the  columns  of 
the  December  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
stirring  up  the  old  leaven  of  curiosity  and  grasping 
credulity,  to  receive  Croton  water  and  a  model  Water- 
Cure  establishment  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  Water- 
Cure  treatment. 

Under  this  eventful  dilemma,  when  wise  faces  grew 
pale,  and  strong  nerves  trembled,  and  growing  hopes 
drooped  and  languished,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  great 
worth  of  character,  long  a  resident  of  our  community, 
known  as  Common  Sense,  with  whom,  it  is  said  by  the 
knowing  ones,  the  Eastern  Magi  who  have  visited  our 
inhospitable  clime  have  never  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance, suggested  that  public  curiosity  demands  that  an 
inquiry  be  instituted  through  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal, "  Who  are  our  Hydropathic  Teachers  ?'"  for  the 
whole  hydropathic  ranks  were  indignant  at  the  slan- 
derous declarations  which  posted    up  our  majestic 
streams,  wide-spread    prairies,  forest  capped    moun- 
tains, teeming  grain-fields  and  commercial  cities,  as 
public  nuisances,  in  company  with  distilleries,  drug- 
shops,  "  broken-down  taverns,"  dram-sellers  and  pill- 
;  peddlers,  to  satisfy  whose  pestilential  maws  humanity 
!  has  given  up  more  souls  than  ever  fell  victims  to  all 
!  the  impure  waters,  Pontine  marshes  and  "  niisery- 
j  laden  skies"  of  this  earth.    Besides,  they  were  de- 
j  cidedly  opposed  to  placing  bottled  filtered  Croton 
|  water  alongside  of  fluid  extracts,  cod  liver  oil,  and  the 
!  scientific  Schiedam  schnapps,  with  a  flaming  label, 
"  Purest  Hydropathic  Water,"  put  up  expressly  for 
western  invalids. 

That  we  are  subject  to  both  physical  and  artificial 
evils,  it  did  not  require  the  tail  of  a  hydropathic  comet 
\  to  illume  to  our  view.  How  to  free  ourselves  from 
>  them  belongs  to  hydropathic  philosophy  to  teach,  and 
|  is  the  part  of  the  medical  philosopher,  to  whatsoever 
1  school  he  may  belong,  to  explain,  to  admonish  o\ 


danger,  and  point  out  the  way  of  escape,  and  not  to 
hold  up  with  the  cold  fingers  of  disappointed  pride, 
to  public  scorn,  pernicious  incidents  connected  with 
natural  causes,  which  it  is  the  delight  of  medical  sci- 
ence to  unveil,  and  the  cheerful  task  of  art  to  remove. 
The  waters  of  our  majestic  rivers,  driven  on  by  a  rapid 
current,  having  their  sources  in  mountain  gorges,  and 
washing  thousands  of  miles  of  territory,  must  necessa- 
rily be  impregnated  with  various  earthy  and  organic 
matters  ;  nor  has  it  occurred  to  certain  wiseacres, 
that  filters  accomplish  the  same  purifying  pur- 
poses in  the  West  that  they  do  in  the  East — that  the 
same  kind  of  materials  which  construct  eastern,  will 
also  construct  western  cisterns ;  and  that  wherever 
made,  their  excellence  will  depend  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  construction. 

As  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  an  increasing 
population,  make  bare  the  earth's  surface,  and  civili- 
zation spreads  out  her  numberless  improvements  in 
moulding  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  wants  of  man,  the 
climate  of  any  country  will  be  gradually  ameliorated  ; 
but  the  geographical  position  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
must  ever  protect  it  from  any  generally  prevailing  ma- 
larial influence,  and  ultimately  make  itthe  most  desira- 
ble climate  of  our  country.  Walled  in  by  extensive 
mountain  ranges  on  the  east  and  west,  genily  sloping 
from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  gulf-stream  of  the 
South,  with  wider  spreading  prairies  and  a  surface  di- 
versified by  ranges  of  lofty  hills  and  undulating  table 
lands,  with  countless  streams  unsurpassed  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  ;  however  variable  and  fitful  its  climate 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  it  can  ever  prove  unfriendly  to 
health  or  inimical  to  life.  Our  worst  enemies  to  life 
and  health  are  wrong  habits,  educated  appetites  and 
intemperate  indulgences,  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind; which  will  neither  be  frozen  out  by  northern 
.cold  or  washed  out  by  Croton  water,  but  are  to  be  era- 
dicated by  the  reforming  influences  of  hydropathic 
philosophy. 

The  narrow-sighted  sagacity  is  as  contemptible  as 
the  arrant  quackery  which  would  teach  the  public  that 
the  preservation  of  health,  or  the  cure  of  disease,  de- 
pends upon  soft  water  and  a  model  water-cure  estab- 
lishment and  a  salubrious  climate  ;  while  it  is  a  fact 
as  clear  as  daylight,  known  to  every  intelligent, 
thinking  physician,  that  temperate  habits,  a  pure 
unstimulating  diet,  well-regulated  out-door  exercise, 
cleanliness  of  person,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  area 
guaranty  cf  health  in  the  midst  of  stagnant  streams  in 
the  most  insalubrious  climate. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  earth's  surface,  a 
population  of  equal  numbers,  that  can  succesfully  com- 
pare with  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley  in 
constitutional  vigor,  physical  development  and  in- 
tellectual energy,  or  a  country  where  health  is 
more  secure  and  life  less  uncertain.  And  young  as  we 
are  in  hydropathic  experience,  and  limited  as  our  phi- 
losophical knowledge  may  be,  we  would  not  readily 
yield  the  palm  to  eastern  experience  or  focal  light  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  water-cure  over  disease.  For  there 
are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  in  this  western  land  of 
blunt  manners  and  of  plain  speaking,  of  limestone 
water  and  rocky  mountain  mud,  who  can  testify  to  the 
saving  virtues  of  its  life-renewing  powers,  in  making 
the  halt  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
dumb  to  speak,  and  both  he  and  she  who  were  possess- 
of  a  spirit  of  insanity,  made  sane  ;  all  of  whom  are  re- 
joicing in  health  and  the  spread  of  hydropathic  truth. 

But  the  inquiry  recurs,  "  Who  are  our  Hydropathic 
Teachers?"  We  are  all;  young  and  old,  sick  and  well, 
male  and  female,  deeply  interested  in  this  inquiry. 
Are  they  of  a  stamp  that  we  may  safely  rely  upon  their 
instructions  in  the  various  matters  treated  of  in  this 
Journal  ?  allusion  being  more  particularly  made  to 
professional  correspondents  arrogating  the  right  to 
teach.  Are  they  men  who  have  made  those  attain- 
ments in  knnowledge  of  life,  health  and  disease,  by  an 
elementary  professional  education,  that  enable  them  by 
an  enlightened  experience  to  "  prove  all  things,  and 
to  hold  fast  only  to  those  that  are  good  ?"  Do  they  in 
all  things  conform  to  the  doctrines  they  profess?  or  do 
they  teach  by  one  faith  and  practice  by  another  ?  Do 
they  teach  hydropathic  philosophy  in  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  and  practise  with  allopathic  or  homce- 
pathic  poisons,  producing  alarming  convulsions  ?  Do 
they  proclaim  plain  diet,  exercise,  pure  air,  and  pure 
water,  to  be  the  indispensable  elements  of  success  to 
the  Hydropath  ;  and  that  cholera  and  all  manner  of 
physical  hobgoblins  are  blended  with  the  mud  and 
limestone  of  the  western  streams,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  climate  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ?  and  do  they 
adulterate  the  pure  element  with  grape  acid  and  wear 
gum  over-shoes  after  every  summer  shower;  and  never 
daring  an  entire  summer  put  their  noses  beyond  the 
doors  of  their  bed-rooms  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  breakfast  in  their  bed-room  of  fried  steaks, 
broiled  chickens,  hot  cakes  swimming  in  butter,  and 
coffee;  and  confine  their  daily  exercise  to  a  walk  to 
the  pump  and  the  dining  room  ?  Have  they  diligently 
watched  the  progress  of  each  patient  while  under 
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treatment,  and  based  the  prescription  of  each  day 
upon  the  changes  effected  by  previous  treatment  and 
upon  present  symptoms,  or  have  they  given  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  season  and  upon  inquiries  from  patients 
for  further  information  referred  them  to  it  for  instruc- 
tion ?  Do  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
artificial  appetites,  wrong  habits,  the  use  of  all  stimu- 
lants, tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  &c,  and  themselves  live  in 
subjection  to  lust?  Do  they  urge  upon  us  the  golden 
truth,  that  health  is  the  legitimate  result  of  obedience 
to  organic  laws,  and  are  they  guilty  of  physical  licen- 
tiousness ?  If  these  be  facts,  should  we  rely  upon  them 
as  teachers  ?  do  they  merit  our  respect  ?  and  are  not 
their  inconsistencies  evidencing  the  grossest  insin- 
cerity, a  barrier  to  confidence  1 

Tnere  are  minds,  great  minds,  that  consider  con- 
sistency a  jewel  ;  having  neither  the  brazen  effrontery 
of  the  mountebank,  nor  the  waxen  hue  of  the  cloister- 
ed bigot,  whose  sparkling  eye,  elastic  step,  and  life- 
like countenance,  suffused  with  the  deep  carnation 
glow,  are  the  exponents  of  the  philosophy  they  teach  ; 
and  whose  instructions  are  the  accumulated  treasures 
from  patient  vigils  and  faithful  labors;  and  not  the  book 
gleanings  of  other  men's  opinions,  communicated  in 
a  spirit  of  meekness  and  philanthropy  that  stamp  upon 
them  the  impress  of  truth.  Again,  there  are  men,  in 
the  wind-mill  of  whose  brains,  truth  undergoes  a  dilu- 
tion equal  to  "homeopathic  pigeon  broth,"  that  con- 
sists of  the  essence  of  attenuated  shadows.  The  indus- 
trious spider,  by  assiduous  toil  at  night,  may  weave  a 
gossamer  sheet  that  collects  and  entangles  the  dew- 
drops  of  the  heavens,  which  reflect  the  sparkling  beau- 
ties of  the  solar  ray,  by  whose  warmth  they  are  dissi- 
pated into  thin  air,  and  by  whose  breath  the  ingeni- 
ous web  is  wafted  away.  So  there  are  minds  whose 
midnight  toils  produce  an  ingenious  web  of  the  fancy 
beautified  by  the  borrowed  colors  of  truth,  which  the 
analyzing  powers  of  reason  sweep  away  as  the  cob- ' 
web  before  the  wind,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  practical 
utility  behind.  There  are  phosphorescent  minds  that 
give  off  flashes  at  night ;  but  during  the  day,  like 
certain  Water-Cure  Establishments,  are  only  brought 
into  notice  by  "  flaming  advertisements,"  or  news- 
paper coruscations.  In  these  cold  phlegmatic  brains, 
truth  congeals  ;  and  but  for  the  warmings  of  passion , 
excited  by  the  prickings  of  vituperation,  or  the  itch- 
ings  for  popularity,  would  remain  as  dormant  as  a 
buried  icicle,  and  as  useless. 

We  are  not  a  one-idea  people,  to  be  gulled  with  the 
'rie  plus  ultra  of  Croton  water  and  a  model  water-cure 
establishment ;  nor  are  we  a  timid  people  to  be  fright- 
ened out  of  our  wits  by  the  apparitions  produced  on 
a  diseased  mind  in  contemplating  the  upheavings  of 
Rocky  Mountain  mud,  Mississippi  snags,  steamboat 
disasters  and  capricious  skies,  though  presented  in 
terrific  array  by  '•  a  paper  flourish."  We  are  a  plain, 
blunt,  truth-loviDg  people,  having  more  of  the  frontier 
boldness  than  of  the  "  city  shine,"  generous,  just,  and 
hospitable;  and  we  admire  and  delight  to  foster  that 
bold,  straightforward,  open  philosophy  that  bears 
upon  its  front  the  image  of  Truth ;  in  its  maxims, 
Practical  Utility  ;  and  in  its  every  line,  the  bright  and 
fearless  blaze  of  Common  Sense.  We  have  tried  the 
stubborn,  unmeaning  brass  of  ignorant  pretension,  and 
the  moon-shine  shadows  of  mere  book-learning,  and 
find  neither  to  suit  the  genius  or  diseases  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  upon  "  the  sober  second  thought"  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  prefer  "  to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to 
others  we  wot  not  of !" 

Those  who  will  teach  us  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life,  of  health  and  of  disease;  convince  us  of  the  moral 
obligation  to  obey  them;  to  learn  the  right  use  and 
proper  regulation  of  diet,  air,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
bathing,  dressing,  laboring,  sleeping,  thinking,  with  the 
proper  government  of  the  passions,  the  control  of  the 
appetites,  and  the  limits  of  temperate  enjoyment,  we 
shall  esteem  as  medical  philosophers  and  delight  to 
honor  and  to  exalt;  but  the  hybrid  spawn  of  Allopa- 
thico-hydropathy  who  would  frighten  us  with  natural 
demons,  wicked  airy  spirits,  and  water  apparitions, 
because  their  teeth  are  "  set  on  edge"  by  .sour  grapes, 
and  who  would  cram  us  with  the  faith  that  Croton  wa- 
ter, Model  Bath-Houses,  and  the  "  steady  cold  of  north- 
ern winters"  are  the  ultimatum  of  water  treatment, 
will  ever  be  considered  in  this  "  neck  of  woods"  as 
Hydropathic  Calves,  whose  aversion  to  the  "  sudden 
changes  of  a  southern  clime,"  is  best  shown  by  the 
haste  with  which  they  leave  them. 

[Harrodsburg,  Ky, 


DIARY  OF  A  NEW  ENGLAND  PHYSICIAN. 

NUMBER  SIX. 
JIT   NOGGS. 

My  "  sheepskin"  being  procured,  Iwas  anxious  to  con- 
firm the  good  opinion  of  the  venerable  Professors  who  had 
declared  in  good  round  Latin,  written  in    angular  Ger- 
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man  text,  on  parchment  (stolen  from  some  poor  sheep's 
back  and  dignified  by  the  name  ot  a  "diploma,")  that  I, 
the  said  Edvardus  Pillieody,  "  had  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, read  and  defended  a  certain  Thesis,"  &c., 
whereby  they,  the  worshipful  college  of  physicinns  and 
surgeons,  had  authenticated  me  as  one  qualified  to  bleed, 
blister,  and  puke,  et  cet.  &c,  all  and  divers  who  might  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  my  hands. 

Oh  how  eager  I  was  to  be  testing  the  many  wonderful 
medicines  and  "  Medicamentums"  on  patients  of  my  own, 
as  Iwas  in  for  a  "consideration,"  most  scientifically  as- 
'sured  by  the  learned  "  Prof's"  that  such  and  such  articles 
would  cure  such  and  such  diseases,  and  nothing  else  con- 
tinually. 

Nothing  then  seemed  wanting  to  my  earthly  felicity  but 
a  "  good  stand  for  a  doctor,"  being  convinced  that  my 
"  winning  ways"  must  bring  me  practice,  and  my  great 
skill  and  medical  knowledge  would  most  inevitably  cure 
all  who  applied  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Well,  the  "  stand"  was  had,  the  "shingle"  stuck  up,  and 
the  first  three  days  I  had  as  much  as  I  could  possibly  do 
any  how  !  "  Getting  into  business  fast."  Yes,  Iwas,  but 
it  did'nt  pay  a  great  profit — it  being  of  that  kind  that  plea- 
ses much  but  profiteth  little — to  wit,  looking  at  my  sign  ! 
Yes,  there  it  was  in  glaring  capitals,  that  those  who  ran 
or  rode,  might  see,  and  which  no  man  had  a  right  to 
dispute—"  DR.  PILLICODY. " 

The  second  three  days  was  spent  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, through  a  venitian  blind,  to  see  if  everybody  that 
passed  duly  cognized  my  gilded  cognomen  and  title,  and 
wondering,  if  any  of  the  many  eager  equestrians  or  furi- 
ous '  Jehus'  were  coming  after  me — me,  the  '  New  Doctor' 
Edvardus  Pillieody,- M.  D.,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  &c. 

"  Why  dont  they  come"  was  never  uttered  by  mortal 
maid  of  thirty-two,  with  more  earnest  unction,  than  by  me 
during  those  terrible  three  days — those  of  the  French  revo- 
lution some  years  ago,  want  a  touch  to  'em — Echo  an- 
swered why  ? 

Oh,  if  they  but  only  knew,  thought  I,  how  nice  I  could 
cure  'em  up,  would'nt  they  stop  at  the  new  Doctor's  office, 
instead  of  going  over  the  way,  for  that  old,  and  of  course, 
ignorant — fellow  ? 

On  the  seventh  «day  of  my  arrival,  at  early  morn — 
just  the  time  for  sick  folks  to  send  who  have  spent  a 
wretched  night — I  heard,  oh  how  distinctly,  for  my  tympa- 
num had  been  on  the  stretch  for  a  week — another  such  a 
week  of  tympanitic  tension  would  have  undrummed  me  for- 
ever)— a  knock  upon  my  office  door  ! 

All  young  Doctors  and  Lawyers  will  know  how  I  felt, 
at  that  most  intensely  interesting  moment.  The  first  sen- 
sation was  that  of  a  newly  kindled  fire  in  my  ears,  the 
drums  of  which  seemed  now  about  to  be  burnt  out  of  my 
head  entirely.  The  next  was  a  terribly  fluttering  sensa- 
tion in  the  '  cardiac  region, '  or  as  the  vulgate  hath  it,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  heart. 

I,  however,  mustered  by  an  effort  command  enough  over 
my  perturbation  to  say,  in  what  I  conceived  to  oe  a  most  de- 
cidedly bland  and  careless  sort  of -voice,  '  Come  in;'  while  as 
if  by  iutuition,  I  assumed  the  best  possible  position,  having 
had  the  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  as  I  did  so,  to  drop 
behind  my  desk  Walter  Scott's  last  new  novel,  and  catch 
up  '  Dewees  on  Diseases  of  Children,'  which  I  kept 
for  that  purpose  all  open  on  my  table . 

The  door  opened,  and  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  presented  him- 
self, whom  I  recognized  as  an  influential  neighbor's  child. 
Ah,  said  I,  in  my  most  dulcet  tones, — good  morning,  my 
little  lad,  how  finely  you  are  looking  this  morning  !  I  am 
sorry — may  I  be  forgiven  for  that  lie,  for  it  was  a  whopper 
— that  there.should  be  any  necessity  in  your  worthy  father's 
family  of  having  to  come  thus  early  for  me  ;  but  sickness 
will  happen,  so  speak  out,  my  little  man,  don't  be  afraid: 
who's  sick?  "Please,  sir,  father  wants  you."  Ah,  yes, 
wants  me  to  come  immediately — well,  wait  a  bit,  my  boy, 
till  I  put  on  my  boots,  and  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  jiffy.  Let 
me  see,  what  shall  I  take  with  me  ? — by  the  by,  my  fine  fel- 
low, can  you  tell  me  what  ails  your  father  ?  "  Oh,  sir,  he 
aint  sick,  he  .sent  me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  come  and" 
■ — Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  all  ;  your  4ear,  excellent  mother  is  sick 
and  your  father  can't  leave  her — oh  how  beautiful  is  con- 
jugal devotion — but  go  on,  what  ails  your  mother,  my 
chubby  little  hero  ?  "Nothing  ails  mother  neither,  only 
she  and  father  both  are  mad  as  a  hatter,  'eause  your  old 
hoss  got  into  our  garden  and  eat  up  father's  cabbages,  and 
trod  all  over  mother's  carnations."  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi 
"-"What  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen." 
Here  I  had  barely  escaped  hypertrophy  of  Ufa  heart,  oc- 


casioned by  that  "  first  knock,"  aud  had  my  feelings 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  earthly  joy  at 
the  thought  of  being  thus  early  called  into  "  one  of  the  first 
families"  in  the  village,  which  I  considered  as  the  very 
vestibule  of  "  a  smashing  business,"  only  to  have  them 
most  cruelly  crushed  again. 

Anything  further,  you  chub-sucker?  "Yes,  sir,  father 
says  he'll  send  your  hoss  to  pound  if  you  don't  take  care  on 
him  ;  and  mother  says  no  doctor  that  had  anything  to  do, 
would  have  his  hoss  out  to  grass  all  the  time."  That'll  do, 
scape-gallows,  you  may  tell  your  snap-dragon  father  that 

he  may  pound  my  horse  and  be blowed,  and  your  vixen 

mother  that  I  shall  keep  my  horse  out  to  grass  or  anything 
else  I  please,  and  as  long  as  I  please. 

Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  a-frying,  and  all,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  because  the  owner  of  ihe  trampled  car- 
nations was  one  of  Dr.  M.'s  favorites,  who  felt  it  her  duty 
to  annoy  all  "new  doctors." 

But  never  mind,  said  I,  better  luck  next  time.  And  sure 
enough  the  next  knock,  which  happened  the  same  day, 
(two  knocks  in  one  day,  think  o'  that  ye  young  Escula- 
pians,)  meant  something.  Oh  how  shall  I  describe  the  lu- 
multuousness  of  my  felicity  when  I  actually  found  myself  on 
the  way — "lickety  split  "—for  I  went  Gilpin-like,  although 
the  case  had  been  of  ten  year's  standing — being  anxious  to 
show  my  zeal,  and  to  show  the  villagers  that  I,  Dr.  Pillicod- 
dy,  was  going  to  see  a  live  patient  1 

A  ride  of  three  or  four  miles — I  went  the  farthest  way 
possible,  so  that  all  the  folks  might  see  the  color  of  my 
horse  and  sulky,  and  wonder  where  the  "  new  doctor  " 
was  going  to — cooled  down  my  feverish  excitement  some- 
what, though  when  I  entered  the  room  of  my  first  patient  I 
could  hardly  speak,  so  frustrated  was  I  with  the  responsi- 
bility and  novelty  of  my  position. 

The  case  was  one  of  surgery,  an  unreduced  dislocation 
often  years,  which  the  old  lady,  an  octogenarian,  declared 
I  "must  set  for  her  whether  or  no."  I  modestly  hinted 
that  some  things  were  impossible.  "  Oh,"  she  exclaimed, 
"the  Pillicodys  can  no  anything  in  the  surgery  line." 

I  didn't  exactly  set  her  bone,  but  I  set  myself  a-going,  as 
the  great  faith  in  the  name  I  bore  made  my  applications 
have  a  wonderful  effect  ;  and  one  leg  being  shorter  than 
the  other,  I  tied  the  feet  together,  so  that  one  might  keep 
the  other  down.    As  this  was  altogether  a  "  new  kink  "  in 

"chirurgery,"  the  good  people  of  B insisted  upon  it 

that  "somebody  had  come  to  town,  sartin." 

In  a  few  days  it  was  all  over  town  that  "  Mrs.  R , 

ten  years  a  cripple,  could  walk  as  well  as  ever  she  could 
in  her  life;"  whereas  the  truth  was,  she  only,  by  dint  of 
much  friction  and  faith,  was  enabled  to  go  with  a  cane 
instead  of  a  crutch. 

On  the  strength  of  this  case  I  was  sent  for  far  and  wide, 
especially  in  surgical  cases.  One  man  sent  for  me  twelve 
miles  to  "set  a  broken  leg  " — "because  I  was  so  used  to  it  " 
— when  at  that  time  I  had  never  attempted  such  a  thing  ! 
And  here  again  the  name  of  Pillieody  received  fresh  honors, 
for  "  none  but  a  Pillicoddy  could  have  set  a  bone  so  nice." 
"I  told  you  so,"  said  one  old  woman  :  "I  never  seed  the 
like,  /didn't,  in  surgery,  'specially,  as  them  are Pillicoddys 
— why,  there  was  old  Dr.  Jacob,  who  lived  on  Pillicoddy 
Hill,  in  the  North  Parish,  who  set  a  man's  leg  once, 
twenty -five  years  after  it  was  broken,  and  made  it  just  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  it  was  when  it  was  new  !  And  I 
declare  to  you,  that  this  new  doctor,  who  has  set  up  over 
to  the  West,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  regular  descendant  of  his 
grandfather,  the  good  old  Dr.  Jacob,  now  dead  and  gone 
these  twenty  years."     "  You  don't  say  so  1" 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES- 

BY    S.  O.     G  IB  A  SON,  M.  D. 

Some  centuries  ago  a  book  was  written  in  which 
may  be  found  an  admirable  description — one  full  of 
meaning,  of  the  tenacity  with  which  men  in  authority 
are  wont  to  adhere  to  opinions,  and  put  forth  all  their 
strength  to  retain  power,  even  after  every  attempt 
seems  only  to  bury  them  deeper  in  trouble — giving 
larger  and  freer  scope  to  those  over  whom  for  ages 
they  have  held  an  iron  rod— undisputed  sway. 

To  govern  both  body  and  soul — to  hold  health,  life, 
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and  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  in  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain educated  class  of  men,  is  at  this  age  of  the  world 
an  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  truth  among  the 
masses— to  roll  upon  them  darkness,  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  consequently  force,  upon  the  unwilling 
mind,  a  night-mare  full  of  doleful  dreams,  sad  pictures, 
which  a  little  light  and  knowledge  might  transform  in- 
to beautiful  images  to  cheer  the  heart  and  strengthen 
for  life's  battles. 

It  would  seem  that  candid,  reflecting  men,  might  so 
discern  the  features  of  the  age,  that  they  would  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  past,  by  learning  wisdom  from  the 
fate  of  the  false  positions  that  have  been  maintained 
with  such  indulging  zeal,  and  at  such  cost  of  life  and 
human  happiness  in  times  gone  by. 

How  long  will  it  take  the  Medical  Profession  to 
learn  that  the  knowledge  so  important  to  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  human  race,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  them,  and  doled  out  in  such  scanty  and  piti- 
ful measures,  as  the  history  of  the  past  warrants  us  in 
believing  would  be  the  case,  if  they  could  do  as  they 
wished. 

Stir  up  a  nest  of  vipers  and  they  erect  themselves, 
biss,  show  all  the  venom  in  their  ill-begotten  natures, 
throwing  themselves  upon  their  dignity  and  poison  for 
self-defence.  Their  lancet  and  sack  of  poison  you 
must  not  interfere  with  ;  unless  at  the  peril  of  your 
life. 

But  the  time  has  gone  by  when  any  attempts  of  this 
kind  intimidate,  or  relax,  the  eiForts  of  those  not  sanc- 
tified by  being  baptized  in  the  blood  of  human 
victims,  shed  by  the  point  of  the  lancet,  or  in  the  pes- 
tiferous breath  of  the  mercurialized  patient. 

In  a  village  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  the  regulars  have  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety—a protection  association— to  secure  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  profession  against  incursions  from  any 
men  who  do  not  bow  the  knee  to  his  most  antiquated 
honor, — Mr.  Mercurius,  with  all  his  train  of  lesser 
gods  and  imps  of  inferior  magnitude. 

These  regulars  are  trained  to  a  sheet-iron-collarstiff- 
ness  and  tonic  spasmodic  rigidity,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  dignity  consonant  with  their  high  development,  mag- 
nanimous aims,  and  strong  attachment  to  their  "Alma 
mater."  At  all  hazards,  by  any  means  sanctified  or 
ridiculous,  they  are  determined  that  Allopathy  shall 
reign  triumphant— the  medical  king — supreme  autho- 
rity in  all  doubtful  questions  as  to  human  weal  or 
woe. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  such  mighty  eiForts,  in 
.which  the  combined  strength  of  twenty  regulars  is 
forced — some  do  venture  to  go  to  the  water-cure,  even 
in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  misrepresentations,  pleadings, 
shedding  of  tears,  recommendations  to  prepare  for  a 
burial,  and  all  such  frightful  images  as  warped  and 
bigoted  minds  can  easily  invent.  And  what  is  stran- 
ger still,  patients  get  cured  after  all  their  skill  has  been 
expended  in  vain. 

It  has  said,  and  many  times  most  signally  illustrated, 
that  when  a  long-cherished  system  of  ideas— wrought 
into  a  creed  by  some  master  minds,  is  about  to  suffer 
from  bold  and  strong  assailants,  that  the  adherents  of 
such  creeds  make  renewed  efforts  to  throw  around 
themselves  and  the  system  they  uphold,  the  strong  arms 
of  the  law — besides  attacking  most  fiercely  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  instead  of  examining  what  is  presented,  they 
cast  it  aside  as  though  with  naked  feet  they  had  trod 
on  a  slimy  serpent. 

Hopes  I  see  are  yet  entertained  that  ive  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  be  made  to  submit  to  the 
potency  of  drugs  and  the  jargons  of  the  schools.  As 
decay  is  written  in  legible  characters  on  the  doors  of 
the  temple  of  Esculapius,  "  the  orthodox"  have  cast 
themselves  about  to  find  a  remedy  against  the  unyield- 
ing hand  of  time  and  advance  of  mind.  In  Edinburgh, 
I  am  informed  that  "  students  are  required  to  bind 
themselves,"  even  under  heavy  penalties,  not  to  depart 
in  theory  or  practice  from  the  creed  taught  them  by 
their  professors.    They  even  reserve  the  right  to  de- 


prive such  as  dare  think  for  themselves  of  their  diplo- 
mas. Even  in  St.  Louis  the  faculty  are  striving  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  Edinburgh.  Oh!  Hunkerism 
you  must  die,  but  I  fear  not  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
The  ligatures  with  which  you  propose  to  bind  the  free 
circulation  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  young  men,  will 
only  stop  your  own  vital  current,  and  you  expire  from 
inanition — die  from  want  of  new  ideas  enough  to  feed 
the  antiquated  carcass  of  medical  lorejbr  which  you 
cherish  such  a  sublime  reverence. 

The  advocates  of  Hydropathy  have  great  reason  to 
take  courage.  The  increasing  numbers  that  have  been 
patients  in  Cures  the  past  seasons — the  increase  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  "Water-Cure  Journal— the  rigid, 
curve-like  stiffness  of  large  bodies  of  the  faculty,  only 
tells  that  patient  toil  will  yet  secure  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  at  large,  a  home  for  the  principles  we  advo- 
cate— the  simple,  but  effectual  system  we  practice. 

Our  system  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  its  advocacy  of  health  giving-influences  ; 
for  teaching  the  way  to  live,  to  avoid  sickness,  disease, 
and  premature  death. 

Let  medical  Hunkerism  struggle,  bleed,  blister, 
purge  and  vomit  its  schools  till  none  shall  be  there  but 
those  who  will  swear  to  live  and  die  by  its  most  sacred 
faith,  and  ere  long  its  halls  will  be  empty,  while  owls 
hoot  therein,  and  satyrs  dance  to  the  doleful  music  of 
their  death  dirge.  [Elmira,  iV.  Y. 


Undeh  this  head  wo  design  to  discuss  Vegetarianism,  in  its  various 
aspects  and  bearings — physiological,  mental  and  moral,  and  to  exhibit  its 
effects  in  contrast  with  those  of  a  mixed  diet. 

{We  have  on  hand  ajvariety  of  communications,  pro  j 
and  con,  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  diet,  to  some  of  j 
which  we  give  place  as  exhibiting  the  different  views  ; 
which  may  be  taken  of  many  questions  involved  in  the 
issue  of  an  exclusive  vegetable  against  a  mixed  diet,  j 
Some  of  the  objections  raised  against  vegetarianism 
have  been  answered  a  hundred  times  in  as  many  differ- 
ent publications,  and  will   doubtless  be  considered 
hereafter  In  this  journal,  by  some  of  the  vegetarian  ad- 
vocates.   We  wish  to  let  the  people  have  the  pith  of 
all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides.] 

Why  I  am  a  Vegetarian.  —Three  years  ago  this 
fall,  I  was  afflicted  with  bronchitis,  consumption,  and 
dyspepsia.  I  was  pronounced  by  several  "  regulars  ;' 
to  be  pretty  well  on  in  some  one  of  the  "stages"  of 
consumption.  My  health  was  so  poor  that  I  almost 
despaired  of  ever  becoming  a  healthy  man.  The  doc- 
tors gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  highly  doubt- 
ful, if  not  impossible,  to  cure  me  entirely  of  consump- 
tien,  but  that  the  dyspepsia  they  could  remove  en- 
tirely. During  this  time  of  affliction  I  was  troubled 
with  a  very  severe  coughing,  which  would  seldom  per- 
mit me  to  enjoy  a  "  night's  sweet  repose,"  unless  I 
had  ray  bedding  so  arranged  or  fixed  that  I  could  as- 
sume an  almost  erect  posture  while  sleeping. 

The  doctors,  after  partially  acknowledging  their  in- 
ability to  cure  consumption,  gave  me,  always  without 
fail,  a  good  pack  of  medicines,  to  make  me,  as  I  sup- 
posed, ride  more  easily  in  the  "  stage"  of  consumption 
which  I  was  then  in  !    With  all  due  deference  to  those 
"  scientific  experimenters,"  I  must  say  that  I  experi- 
enced some  temporary  relief  as  long  as  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  their  medicine  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  left 
off  using  it  for  a  week  or  two,  consumption  would  be 
dancing  on  my  cheeks  as  before,  and  dyspepsia,  with 
all  its  enervating  and  paralyzing  influence,  would 
throw  me  into  a  fit  of  despondency.    In  this  state  of 
mental  torpidity,  I  would  lounge  about  until  some  one 
would  persuade  me  to  try  a  doctor  agaia.  Thus  I  kept 
•  on  till  I  had  nearly  expended  "my  all,"  without  ex- 
:  periencing  any  perceptible  relief,  save  that  of  my 
;  money.    Many  a  time  was,  my  body,  instead  of  being 
>  a  fit  indwelling-place  o?  an  immortal  soul,  a  stinking, 


walking  apothecary  shop.  During  those  days  of  afflic- 
tion, I  heard  it  repeatedly  said  from  the  pulpit,  that 
"  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  As  often  as 
this  sentence  fell  upon  my  ears,  I  acknowledged  the 
hardness  of  my  ways  ;  but  my  mental  horizon  was  so 
foggy  that  I  could  not  see  that  /  was  a  transgressor, 
and  as  my  friends  and  the  learned  doctors  never  in  the 
least  intimated  to  me  that  I  was  a  transgressor,  I  con- 
soled myself  by  believing  that  mine  was  one  of  the 
"  wonderful  ways  of  Providence,"  and  bore  my  af- 
flictions with  Christian  fortitude.  However,  happy  for 
me,  that,  in  the  "  course  of  human  events,"  I  came 
across  the  "  Water-Cure  Manual."  Notwithstanding 
the  mists  and  fogs  which  overshadowed  my  mental 
firmament,  I  read  the  contents  of  that  Manual  with 
a  deep  interest,  which  was  followed  in  due  time  with 
such  vigorous  health  and  strength  of  mind  and  body, 
that  I  have  had  ever  since  deep  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  heart-felt  rejoicings  that  that  book,  which  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  the  saver  of  my  life  and  restorer  of 
my  former  health,  was  accidentally  thrown  in  my 
way. 

Heretofore  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  God 
created  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein,  except 
the  many  sufferings  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir  to  ; 
and  that  these  either  "  came  of  themselves,"  or  were 
"  wise  dispensations  of  Providence."  However,  after 
having  read  the  Water-Cure  Manual,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  some  of  those  time-sanctified  ideas  imbibed 
during  my  juvenile  days.  From  reading  its  pages  I 
was  led  to  infer  that  there  was  a  physical  government 
of  the  world,  as  muck  so  as  a  moral ;  and  that  he 
who  would  sin  against  the  laws  of  the  former,  was  as 
certain  of  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  violated  as 
if  he  had  sinned  against  the  latter, — notwithstanding 
the  "  deep  silence,"  and  I  might  add  the  profound  ig- 
norance, of  many  divines  in  reference  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  organic  world. 

In  applying  the  water-cure  to  my  case,  I  commenced 
by  wearing  a  wet  jacket,  and  wet  bandages  around 
my  neck  at  night,  and  adopting  strictly  a  "  Graham 
diet."  The  result  of  the  few  first  months  was  that  I 
felt  very  much  relieved  of  my  cough,  and  was  ordered 
to  take  one  of  "  the  back  seats  "  in  the  "  stage  of  con- 
sumption "  Daring  the  first  three  weeks  I  gained 
eight  pounds.  My  diet  consisted  of  Graham  bread 
and  such  vegetables  as  the  season  generally  affords. 
1  also  took  a  good  bath  every  morning,  followed  by  a 
thoroughly  "  rubbing  over"  with  a  coarse  towel,  and 
without  fail  slept  with  the  windows  of  my  room  up 
all  night. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  adopted  the  veg- 
etarian system.  Two  of  these  years  I  spent  at  a  Col- 
lege in  Northern  Pennsylvania.  A  brother  of  mine 
accompanied  me  at  College.  We,  being  in  rather 
straitened  circumstances,  and  anxious  to  test  the 
vegetable  diet,  adopted  the  "  self-boarding  system," 
that  we  might  give  the  vegetarian  system  a  satisfac- 
tory trial.  We  hired  a  commodious  and  airy  room, 
furnished  with  a  cooking-stove ;  here  we  lived  and 
studied.  Our  diet  consisted  of  Graham  bread,  the  va- 
rious preparations  usually  made  of  Indian  meal, 
cracked  wheat  mush,  and  such  vegetables  as  the  sea- 
sons afforded.  We  drank  nothing  but  water,  except 
now  and  then  a  little  milk— principally  buttermilk. 
During  these  two  years  at  College  we  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  health,  and  possessed  a  buoyancy  of 
spirits  that  we  never  kad  experienced  before.  Our  ap- 
petites were  as  regular  as  a  clock,  but  far  from  being 
morbid.  We  had  none  of  that  wolfish  hankering  for 
our  meals  ;  in  fact,  we  seldom  got  hungry  ;  but  when 
we  sat  do  mi  to  our  meals,  which  we  had  at  regular 
hours,  eating  would  go  so  natural  that  we  enjoyed  our 
plain  fare  better  than  any  beef-eater  can  enjoy  a  five 
dollar  oyster-supper.  Headaches,  "bad  eolds,"  &c,„ 
which  are  generally  rather  prevalent  among  certain 
students,  were  almost  entire  strangers  to  us  ;  and  if 
tuty  should  visit  us,  they  would  he  received  with  snob. 
a  cold  reception  that  their  stay  would  be  quite  short. 
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THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL. 


When  Mrs.  Headache  had  once  learned  that  we  prin- 
cipally lived  on  "  mush  and  potatoes,"  she  restricted 
her  visitings  to  those  fashionable  people  who  used  tea, 
coffee,  refined  pastries,  and  delicate  viands,  and  si- 
lently and  unnoticingly  passed  by  those  "  brush- wack- 
ers"  who  lived  too  much  as  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  used  to.  Our  expenses  for  living  this 
way  never  exceeded  four  shillings  per  week.  We  paid 
considerable  attention  to  bathing  and  exercise.  Saw- 
ing and  splitting  wood  we  preferred,  as  this  would  an- 
swer a  two-fold  purpose,  whilst  walking  would  answer 
only  one — that  of  exercise. 

This  may  be  said  by  some  "  upper-ten-doms"  is  not 
a  very  respectable  way  of  going  through  College.    "  If 
I  could  not  board  at  one  of  the  fashionable  boarding- 
houses,  wear  a  standing  collar,  carry  a  neat  cane,  be  < 
enrobed  in  broadcloth,  and  have  as  much  pocket-  ! 
money  as  the  next  one,  I  would  never  go  to  College." 
' '  I  would  rather  not  see  the  inside  of  an  algebra  or  ; 
geometry  than  undergo  such  privations  and  self-deni-  | 
als."    But  to  such  "  uppers,"  who  are  in  society  what  i 
the  froth  and  foam  (also  the  upper)  of  a  beer-bottle  is,  j 
useless,  I  would  say,  that  such  a  course  is  honest,  up- 
right, and  honorable,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and 
scoffs  of  a  light-headed,  stocky,  and  money-made  na-  > 
bob.    Any  gentleman  or  lady  who  will  go  through  I 
such  a  course,  will  acquire  habits  of  economy,  frugal-  ! 
ity,  industry,  and  perseverance,  that  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  one's  success  in  after  life.    When  such  J 
self-boarders  shall  enter  the  active  duties  of  life,  pub-  ! 
lie  or  private,  and  discharge  their  various  duties  and  \ 
binding  obligations  with  a  loftiness  of  aim,  a  magna-  j 
nimity  of  sentiment,  and  a  corresponding  action,  and  ; 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  hu-  ; 
manity,  no  sensible  man  or  woman  will  withhold  their  ! 
patronage  and  approbation  from  such,  merely  because  < 
they  lived  on  "  mush  and  potatoes  "  whilst  they  were  ! 
laying  the  foundations  of  their  human  acquisitions,  j 
from  which  streams  of  usefulness  may  go  forth  to  bless 
and  make  happy  a  multitude  of  hearts.    I  would  rec- 
ommend  every  son  and  daughter  of  America  to  get  a  j 
liberal  education  :  all  can  if  they  only  will.    It  need 
not  cost  six  or  eighteen  hundred  dollars  to  go  through  - 
a  course  of  academic  culture.  It  requires  no  "  princely 
fortune"  to  support  the  real,  necessary  wants  of.  your  ; 
bodies  during  a  few  years  of  mental  labor.         m.  h. 

Dr.  Anttsell  on  Animal  Food. — I  have  read  with  j 
profit  the  articles  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Life,"  by  T.  < 
Antisell,  M.D.,  and  now  I  am  almost  captivated  by  ; 
his  philosophy  for  the  necessity  of  an  animal  diet.  ! 
When  I  am  met  with  his  reasoning,  I  can  only  say,  as  , 
in  my  schoolboy  days,  "  I  guess  I  have  got  a  brother  j 
that  can  lick  you."    Will  some  of  our  philosophical  < 
vegetarians  examine  his  last — No.  6— in  the  Novem-  \ 
ber  of  the  Journal,  and  give  us  some  help  ?    I  lived  ! 
two  years  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  animal  food,  : 
and  the  last  two  ate  none  but  fish,  and  the  last  one  : 
year  I  have  not  eaten  any  except  what  is  in  my  food 
by  cooking,  and  that  unknown  to  me,  except  a  very 
little  milk,  cream  and  butter.    My  health  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  every  increased  degree  of  absti- 
nence, I  was  almost  inclined  to  so  far  separate  myself 
from  society  as  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  eating  milk, 
cream  and  butter.    What  say  you,  brother  vegeta- 
rian— will  it  injure  me  ?  j.  o.  a. 

The  Example  of  Christ.— In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Journal,  under  the  head  of  "Vegetarian  Department," 
you  speak  of  the  hostility  of  the  Bible  to  flesh  eating. 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  was  man,  per- 
fected, and  that  his  life  was  one  of  perfect  obedience 
to  all  the  laws  of  God,  physical  as  well  as  moral. 
Now,  if  we  are  right  in  believing  you  to  hold  that 
man's  legitimate  diet  is  simply  vegetable,  farinaceous, 
or  frugivorous,  and  that  it  is  violating  a  fixed  law  of 
0ur  physical  constitution  to  eat  flesh,  then  you  c#- 
tainly  must  allow  Christ,  in  one  particular  at  least,  to 


have  violated  a  law  of  his  nature,  and  to  have  given 
all  the  world  an  example  of  disobeying  a  law  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator  himself— for  Christ  did  subsist 
upon  flesh  partially.  I  should  like  to  .have  you  ex- 
plain this  matter.  Let  this  question  be  fairly  an- 
swered, as  fairly  as  it  is  stated  :  Did  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  as  a  physical  being,  obey  or  disobey  the 
laws  established  by  his  heavenly  Father,  whose  will 
he  came  to  fulfil,  or  no  ?  Let  us  hear. 
Newport,  R.  I.  w.  c.  l. 

Mxt%%  %thxm. 

MALE  COSTUME. 


Otjr  fair  friends  the  "  Bloomers,"  with  a  degree  of 
moral  courage  and  constancy  which  does  them  infinite 
credit,  continue  to  maintain  the  independence  so  nobly  j 
conquered  in  the  early  days  of  their  movement.  We  < 
admire  their  earnest  zeal  and  self-devotion,  and  give  < 
them  our  warmest  sympathy.  If  they  need  our  aid,  j 
we  are  ready  at  any  time  to  take  up  the  pen  in  their  s 
defense,  but  just  now  we  think  that  our  own  sex  stands  j 
much  more  in  need  of  our  aid. 

These  are  days  of  revolutionary  organizations,  and 
of  protests  against  tyranny.  To  be  politically  free  is 
much,  but  to  be  socially  and  spiritually  free  is  more. 
While  we  tamely  snbmit  to  the  yoke  of  Fashion,  and 
to  the  galling  fetters  of  false  and  subversive  social 
customs,  let  us  cease  to  boast  of  our  freedom !  Are 
our  sisters  alone  in  their  bondage  to  the  dress-tyrant? 
No;  shame  to  our  manhood!  our  slavery  is  not  less 
complete  than  theirs !  Where  are  our  organizations, 
where  our  protests  ?  We  still  hug  our  chains — chains 
which  "weak  woman"  has  broken.  We  are  still 
creatures  of  the  tailor,  and  are  wont  to  kiss  with  more 
than  Popish  reverence  the  "bull"  of  some  sovereign 
Pontiff  of  Fashion,  enthroned  in  Paris  or  London,  and 
to  accept  with  unquestioning  acquiescence  whatever 
the  "  artist  of  clothes"  (would  to  God  tailors  were, 
truly,  artists)  sends  home  to  us  as  "  the  latest  style." 

Dress,  in  this  country,  is  seldom  varied  in  any  of  its 
essential  forms  or  features,  though  in  its  minor  de- 
tails, its  mutations  are  constant  and  endless.  The  coat 
and  the  hat  which  we  wore  a  few  months  ago,  however 
unimpaired  their  beauty,  are  no  longer  available,  if  we 
desire  to  adorn  ourselves  a  la  mode.  But,  with  all  its 
changes,  our  costume  is  never  graceful,  and  never  ap- 
propriate. It  is  stiff,  uncomfortable  and  awkward, 
being  as  little  suited  to  convenience  as  to  health.  It 
violates  "  the  unities,"  and  sets  all  the  laws  of  harmony 
at  defiance  ;  its  parts  having  no  natural  or  necessary 
relation  to  each  other,  or  to  the  whole.  Instead  of  the 
flowing  outlines  and  graceful  curves  of  the  human 
form,  an  uncouth  mingling  of  angles,  bundles  and 
knots,  is  presented  to  our  view.  The  line  of  beauty 
which  naturally  belongs  to  the  human  body,  is  entirely 
lost.  We  encase  the  neck  in  a  stiff  cravat,  and  a  stiffer 
collar,  which  impede  its  motions  and  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  the  vital  fluids.  We  then  hide  every 
graceful  curve  of  the  arms,  shoulders  and  back,  under 
that  most  ridiculous  apology  for  a  garment  miscalled  a  ^ 
dress-co&t,  with  its  straight  lines,  and  all  sorts  of 
angles.  The  vest  is  a  more  respectable  garment,  but 
still  open  to  some  objections.  Long,  shapeless  panta- 
loons take  away  all  grace  from  the  lower  limbs. 
A  tight  boot  cramps  the  foot,  and  covers  it  with  thorns. 
To  crown  all,  we  place  upon  the  head,  the  noblest  part 
of  the  human  figure,  and  the  part,  above  all  others, 
which  should  receive  the  highest  adornment,  a  hat  than 
which  we  challenge  the  most  ingenious  Yankee  to  in- 
vent a  more  awkward,  ungraceful,  and  unnatural 
covering !  "  What  in  the  whole  works  of  art,"  says  a 
late  writer,  "  is  more  unnatural,  stiff  and  uncomforta- 
ble, than  a  modern  hat— a  mass  of  glue,  paper,  and 
wool,  formed  into  a  cone  or  a  circle,  with  hard  lines, 
!   and  stiff,  unyielding  corners,  presented  to  view  on  all 


sides,  without  beauty,  or  grace,  or  comfort,  or  even 
use;  liable  to  be  blown  off  with  every  gust  of  wind, 
cramping  the  head,  and  serving  not  only  as  a  complete 
attraction  for  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  as  a  reservoir  of 
heated  air,  which  continually  annoys  the  wearer?" 
Are  we  men,  and  yet  submit  to  this  disgraceful  impo- 
sition—this most  galling  tyranny? 

The  ridiculous  fashions  of  the  present  day  arose 
principally  from  two  sources:  First,  from  the  attempts 
of  ill-formed  persons  to  hide  their  defects.  In  many 
cases  such  persons  have  had  sufficient  influence, 
through  position  or  wealth,  to  impose  their  style  of 
dress  upon  the  well- formed,  thus  making  their  de- 
formity the  standard  of  fashion !  The  second  cause 
is  found  in  the  cupidity  or  the  necessities  of  the  tailors 
and  milliners,  whose  trades  would  no  longer  support 
the  large  numbers  engaged  in  them,  if  the  fashion  of 
our  garments  was  stationary,  but  who  are  now  grow- 
ing rich  through  the  quarterly  or  monthly  changes  in 
the  style  and  finish  of  our  habiliments.  All  this  is 
doubtless  quite  right,  "  as  things  go,"  and  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  a  complete  reform  in  costume  till  it 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  with  a  new  and  better  social 
order.  In  the  mean  time,  are  not  some  of  us  free  and 
brave  enough  to  venture  some  slight  innovations,  at 
least,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  "  good  time  coming,"  in 
which  dress  will  serve  to  adorn  and  beautify  (as  it 
does  not  now)  "  the  human  form  divine  ?" 

The  present  state  of  things,  in  regard  to  dress,  has 
one  advantage,  at  least.  It  gives  a  class  of  fops,  who 
possess  much  money  and  little  brains,  a  chance  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  only  sphere  for  which  their 
capacities  fit  them ! 


^minj. 


I  WAIT  FOR  THEE. 

TTiut  a  beautiful  picture  is  the  following !  Ah,  it 
would  make  one  almost  throw  away  even  the  pen,  and 
hurry  home  to  his  wife — if  he  has  one.  What  shall  repay 
the  loss  of  such  a  welcome  as  this  to  the  bachelor?  Not 
even  the  luxuries  of  negative  cares — not  the  silent  hours  of 
study — not  the  independence  as  a  man  !  For  without  the 
love  of  woman  in  the  gentlest  corner  of  the  heart,  all  wel- 
comes are  indeed  cold. — Lou.  Bern. 

The  hearth  is  swept — the  fire  is  bright, 

The  kettle  sings  for  tea  ;  * 
The  cloth  is  spread,  the  lamp  is  light, 
The  muffins  smoke  in  napkins  white, 

And  now  I  wait  for  thee. 

Come,  come,  love,  home,  thy  task  is  done  ; 

The  clock  ticks  listeningly  ; 
The  blinds  are  shut,  the  curtain  down, 
The  warm  chair  to  the  fireside  drawn, 

The  boy  is  on  my  knee. 

Come  home,  love,  come;  his  deep  fond  eye 

Looks  round  him  wistfully. 
And  when  the  whispering  winds  go  by, 
As  if  thy  welcome  step  were  nigh, 

He  crows  exultingly. 

In  vain — he  finds  the  welcome  vain, 

And  turns  his  glance  on  mine, 
So  earnestly,  that  yet  again 
His  form  unto  my  heart  I  strain, 

That  glance  is  so  like  thine. 

Thy  task  is  done — we  miss  thee  here  ; 

Where'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
No  heart  will  spend  such  kindly  cheer, 
No  beating  heart,  no  listening  ear, 

Like  those  who  wait  thee  home. 

Ah,  now  along  the  crisp  walk  fast 
That  well  known  step  doth  come  ; 

The  bolt  is  drawn,  the  gate  is  past, 

The  babe  is  wild  with  joy  at  last — 
A  thousand  welcomes  home. 


i 


*  All  but  the  tea.— Eds.  W.  C.  J. 
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"If  the  people  can  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Hydropathy,  they  will  not  err  much,  certainly  not  fatally,  in  their 
home  application  of  the  Wateh-Ccee  Appliances  to  the  common  disease 
of  the  day.  If  they  can  go  a  step  further,  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  they  will  well  nigh  emancipate  them- 
oelves  from  all  need  of  doctors  of  any  sort."— Hydbopathy  foe  the 
People. 

MARCH  MATTERS. 

BY  R.  T.   TRALL,  M.D. 

Professional  Women. — The  ultra-conserva- 
tive portion  of  our  citizens  has  lately  been 
called  upon  to  manifest  becoming  consterna- 
tion, and  the  non-progressive  portion  of  the 
public  press  has  had  occasion  to  evince  charac- 
teristic indignation  in  the  recent  and  somewhat 
formidable  invasion  of  our  "  reserved  rights," 
by  certain  persons,  not  unknown  to  fame,  of 
the  "  other  sex."  We  allude  to  the  addresses 
recently  delivered  on  Temperance,  the  Maine 
Law,  Woman's  Rights,  &c,  at  Metropolitan 
Hall,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  regions  round  about,  by  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler, 
M.  D.  ;  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  ;  the  Rev.  An- 
toinette L.  Brown,  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony ; 
and,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  our  wrongs,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hall  meeting,  Doctress  Fow- 
ler occupied  the  Chair  as  presiding  officer,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Rich  officiated  as  secretary.  Could 
any  thing  have  been  more  cruel  to  us  "  lords  of 
creation,"  (and  hence  owners  of  the  female  part 
of  it),  than  such  a  method  of  signifying  to  the 
world  that  our  services  were  of  no  more  im- 
portance in  reforming  the  world  than  theirs  ? 

Well,  we  have  had  our  revenge  in  part  al- 
ready. Among  the  reminiscences  of  our  school- 
boy days  is  an  anecdote  in  point.  A  "  big 
lubberly  boy,"  having  played  truant,  had  his 
ears  pretty  soundly  boxed  by  the  teacher.  Un- 
able to  resent  the  attack  according  to  the  law 
of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  our  hopeful  Demos- 
thenes satisfied  his  revenge  by  "  making  up 
faces,"  when  the  master  was  looking  t'other 
way  !  Our  don't-believe-in-new-notions  news- 
papers have  expressed  their  non-concurrence 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  afflicted 
but  helpless  boy.  Unable  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments or  refute  the  positions,  or  reason  against 
the  "sphere  "  of  these  women,  they  "take  it 
out"  in  calling  them  hard  names. 

When  Doctress  Fowler  admonishes  the  as- 
sembled mothers  that,  by  vitiating  the  appe- 
tites of  their  young  children  with  condiments, 
stimulants,  &c,  and  that  by  making  them  drunk 
with  opium  tinctures  and  alcoholic  cordials  in 
order  to  keep  them  quiet,  they  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  diseased  bodies  and  dissipated 
habits  in  after  life,  these  marvellously  wise 
and  benevolent  papers  reply  substantially : 

"  Well,  well,  all  such  talk  may  be  very  well 


in  its  proper  place ;  but  we  think  such  matters 
had  better  be  left  with  the  sterner  sex,  who  are 
better  qualified  by  nature   and  education   to 
teach   us  the   medical   properties  of  remedial 
agents,  and  also  to  dissect  out  a  tumor,  or  am- 
putate  a  limb,   or  perform   the   operation  of 
;  venesection,  arteriotomy,  blepharidoplastotomy, 
;  &c,  when  emergencies  require,  whilst  the  ge- 
;  nial  influences  of  the  weaker  vessel  may  find 
\  their  appropriate  '  sphere '  in  contriving  new 
:  and  nice  puddings  for  their  husbands'  dinners, 
:  if  they  have  husbands ;  and  if  they  have'nt  any 
husbands,  in  relieving  the  miseries  and  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  the  sick  and  suffering 
in  their  own  neighborhoods." 

When  Mrs.  Bloomer  protests  that  society 
has  no  right  to  compel  a  woman  to  be  the 
abused  slave  of  a  drunken  husband,  and  raise 
up  diseased  offspring  to  a  drunken  father, 
knowing  that  wretchedness  and  degradation 
will  be  their  lot,  and  a  life  of  unmitigated  suf- 
fering her  only  portion  ;  when  she  claims  that 
woman  has  a  right  to  protest  against  this  wrong, 
and  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws 
which  hold  her  personally  responsible  to  all 
their  penalties,  she  is  met  in  this  fashion  : 

"  We  very  much  regret  that  Mrs.  Bloomer, 
"who  really  has  talent,  did  not  confine  her  re- 
marks to  the  subject  of  temperance  exclusively, 
instead  of  travelling  out  of  her  appropriate 
"  sphere  "  to  lug  in  the  fanatical  notions  of  a 
party  of  restless  adventurers  who  are  vainly 
enlisted  in  a  Quixotic  expedition  to  recover 
their  imaginary  rights,  or  redress  equally  ima- 
ginary wrongs.  To  our  mind,  woman  never 
seems  so  lovely  as  at  home,  tending  her  hus- 
band's babies  and  cooking  good  victuals  for  him 
to  eat,  surrounding  his  hearth  with  comforts 
such  as  only  her  delicate  hand  can  provide,  when- 
ever he  returns  from  his  labors  or  his  sports." 

When  Parsoness  Brown  asks  the  good  gentle- 
man why  it  is  that  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind 
and  the  dancing  of  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  the  Shak- 
spearian  readings  of  Fanny  Kemble  should 
elicit  their  rapturous  applause,  and  yet  the  wo- 
man who  addresses  them  on  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance, and  health,  and  personal  purity,  and  ho- 
liness of  life,  asking  of  them  protection  against 
the  desolating  tide  of  intemperance,  and  claim- 
ing a  legal  prohibition  of  the  abominable  liquor 
traffic,  be  told  that  she  is  out  of  here  "  sphere" 
when  she  exposes  herself  to  the  gaze  of  a  pub- 
lic audience,  she  is  replied  to  : 

"  We  were  pained  to  perceive  that  her  man- 
ner of  emphasizing  her  periods  was  somewhat 
monotonous,  having  in  fact  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  a  habit  acquired  by  some  clergymen 
we  have  been  acquainted  with." 

And  when  Miss  Anthony  asks  her  sisters 
of  the  Empire  State  to  organize  themselves 
into  societies  and  work  together  for  the  passage 
of  the  Maine  Law  and  the  extermination  of 
the  rum  trade,  she  is  answered  : 

"  She  dresses  in  black  and  sports  the  Bloomer  :; 
costume,  although  her  frock  is  somewhat  long-  I 


er  than  Mrs.  Bloomer's.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  she  should  so  depart  from  the  appropriate 
'  sphere '  of  woman,  and  engage  in  such  mas- 
culine duties  and.be  actuated  by  such  sordid 
motives  as  forming  associations  to  make  war 
upon  existing  institutions,  circulating  newspa- 
pers, collecting  moneys,  &c.  It  is  a  great  pity 
she  wasn't  married  and  had  some  one  to  keep 
her  in  her  appropriate . '  sphere.'  " 

Having  thus  taken  a  glance  at  the  spirit  of 
the  mission  these  women  are  fulfilling  in  their 
day  and  generation,  and  of  the  substance  of 
the  opposition  with  which  they  meet,  we  con- 
clude with  the  earnest  expression  that  others 
of  their  sex  will  be  induced  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. We  believe  there  are  now  in  the  United 
States  one  hundred  well-qualified  female  lec- 
turers, and  they  can  wield  an  influence  more 
potent  for  human  good,  in  the  capacity  of  re- 
form lecturers,  than  that  of  any  five  hundred 
men  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Woman's  first  right  is  the  right  to  herself;  and 
her  proper  sphere  is  wherever  she  can  be  most 
useful  to  the  human  race. 

Health  of  the  City. — Our  allopathic  con- 
temporaries are  excellent  statisticians,  but  mis- 
erable philosophers.  They  can  more  easily  ac- 
cumulate a  mountain  of  details,  than  establish  a 
single  principle.  Their  tables,  compiled  with 
remarkable,  precision,  tell  us  how  many  die  each 
month  in  the  year,  each  week  in  the  month,  and 
each  day  of  the  week ;  the  names  of  the  fatal 
diseases,  the  ages  of  the  deceased,  where  born, 
&c,  &c. ;  but  here  the  accuracy  ends.  We 
learn  little  or  nothing,  perhaps  rather  less  than 
nothing,  of  the  real  causes  of  the  prevalent 
mortality,  or  of  the  means  of  preventing  or  di- 
minishing it.  So  far  as  the  hygiene  of  society 
is  concerned — ten  thousand  times  as  important 
as  mere  doctoring — the  people  are  left  to  grope 
their  way  in  utter  darkness,  despite  the  popu- 
lar medical  theory  and  practice  of  the  day.  In 
fact,  physicians  themselves  do  not  usually  pre- 
sent any  better  examples  of  healthy  persons, 
nor  afford  in  their  personal  habits  any  better 
evidence  of  either  a  knowledge  of  or  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  than  non-pro- 
fessional persons  generally.  They  are  as  liable 
to  sickness,  as  full  of  disease,  as  exposed  to 
death,  as  other  folks.  The  leading  allopathic 
journal  of  this  city,  in  its  January  number, 
gives  the  following  paragraph,  under  the  head 
of  "Health  of  the  City:" 

"  The  bills  of  mortality  are  not  large,  but 
there  are  indications  of  Scarlatina,  Erysipelas 
and  Puerperal  Fever,  notwithstanding  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  is  remarkable.  As 
usual  at  this  season,  there  are  cases  of  Small- 
Pox  and  Varioloid.  Otherwise  the  citv  is 
healthy."  J 

On  turning  to  the  City  Inspector's  report  of 
one  week's  mortality  about  that  time,  we  find 
a  record  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
deaths,  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  which  were 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Of  the 
•^ihole  number,  fifty-four  died  of  consumption, 
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eighty-four  of  fevers,  of  which  the  victims  of 
"Scarlatina"  counted  thirty,  whilst  sixty-  j 
three  died  of  convulsions  and  croup. 

Now  these  facts  exhibit  to  our  mind  pretty 
strong  indications,  not  only  of  diseases  among  j 
us,  hut  of  death  itself.     And  thirty  deaths  from  .: 
scarlet  fever  are  pretty  decisively  "  indicative," 
not  only  oLthe  existence  of  a  disease  of  that 
name  in  our  city,  but  also  of  lancets,  leeches,   \ 
calomel  and  jalap,  salts  and  senna,  etc. 

But  the  journal  tells  us  that,  otherwise  than  j 
the  "  indications"  of  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  puer-  \ 
peral  fever,  and  cases  of  small-pox  and  vario-  ', 
loid,  our  city  is  healthy.  All  these  diseases  i 
combined  do  not  constitute  more  than  about  j 
one-sixth  of  the  city's  mortality. 

We  can  never  regard  our  city  as  healthy,  nor 
any  city  as  healthy,  where  fifty  or  sixty  per-  j 
sons,  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  dying  every  week  ' 
in  the  year  of  consumption.     Nor  can  Ave  re-  , 
gard  that  "medical  science"  quite  as  good  as  j 
merely   useless,   which   practically   treats  the  \ 
subject  as  though  this  disease  was  a  necessity  \ 
of  civilization,  instead  of  a  most  unnatural  and 
forced  malady,  which  a  true  medical  science  ! 
ought  and  would  teach  the  people  to  eradicate 
entirely  from  society.     Let  the  doctrines  of  the  i 
Water-Cure  Journal  prevail  throughout  our  \ 
country,  and  hydropathic  treatment  supersede 
all  manner  of  drug-medication,  and  a  single  gen-  ; 
eration  will  suffice  to  render  consumptions,  con-  ; 
vulsions,  croups,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers,  almost  \ 
unknown. 

Joking  Extraordinary.— The  Medical  Jour-  j 
nal  above  quoted,  under  the  head  of  "Editor's  \ 
Easy  Chair,"  relates  the  following : 

The  best  Joke  of  the  Season 
is  related  as  having  been  perpetrated  the  other 
night  in  the  Pathological  Society.     One  of  its  \ 
members  had  been  treating  a  female  in  a  pauper 
hospital  for  Ulceration  of  the.  Os  uteri  with  all  < 
the  paraphernalia  of  speculum,  topical  cauter-  ( 
ization.  astringent  and  anodyne  washes,  &c, 
after  the  most  approved  fashion,  until,  as  usual,  :' 
she   died  secundum  artem.      Whereupon  the  \ 
organ  and  its  appendages  were  removed  from  j 
the  body,  and  taken  to  the  Society  for  the  in-  j 
srjection  of  the  savans.      The   history  of  the  \ 
patient,  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  fatal  re-  \ 
suit,  having  been  duly  chronicled,  the  speci-  \ 
men  was  produced  upon  the  table.     All  eyes  \ 
were  eager  to  examine  the  pathological  mis-  \ 
chiefs  which  had  destroyed  life,  but  after  dili-  \ 
gent  search,  the  uterus  was  declared  to  be  a 
perfect  type  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  or- 
gan,  the  only  deviation  from  health  being  the 
local  injury  of  the  textures,  resulting  from  the 
mistaken  remedies  which  had  been  applied  for 
a  disease  which  had  no  existence.     The  blun-  j 
der  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  I 
that  the  disease  had  been  cured,  of  which  the  j 
patient  is  nevertheless  reported  to  have  died. 
It  would  be  better  in  such  case  to  have  no  I 
post-mortem,  for  it  would  be  less  awkward  for 
the  doctors  to  let  the  grave  cover  up  such  cures, 
than  that  they  should  only  be  discovered  after 
death.     No  report  of  this  case  will  be  publish- 
ed in  the  forthcoming  Medical  Times,  and  we 
hence  charitably  supply  this  lack  of  service. 

This  is  certainly  an  unusual  theme  for   "jo- 
king," but  we  are  assured  on  orthodox  author- 


ity, that  it  is  secundum  artem.  No  doubt  the 
rare  sport  was  highly  enjoyed  by  those  who 
discovered  the  fact  that  a  woman  had  been 
"done  to  death,"  after  the  approved  fashion,  as 
usual,  by  a  blundering  use  of  caustics  and 
other  drugs.  But  what  mean  those  strange 
words,  "as  usual?"  Is  such  the  usual  result 
of  the  "most  approved  fashion"  in  medicine, 
administered  " secundum  artem?" 

Begistration  in  Massachusetts. — We  have 
before  us  the  interesting  report  of  Amasa 
Walker,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
State,  relating  to  the  registry  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  It  is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment in  a  health-reform  point  of  view ;  and 
presents,  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  the  great  truth 
that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  sick- 
ness and  deaths  in  our  country  is  caused  by  cir- 
cumstances which  are  wholly  at  the  control  of 
and  removable  by  proper  sanitary  regulations. 
We  have  only  room  for  the  following  quotation  : 

"  In  addition  to  this  actual  waste  of  life, 
there  is  much  avoidable  sickness  and  general 
enervation  of  plrysical  energy,  the  amount  of 
which.it  is  hard  to  estimate.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  estimated  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warren, 
of  Boston,  that  the  temperance  cause  had  aug- 
mented the  physical  power  of  the  State  one- 
sixth.  If  a  reformatory  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  pertaining  to  a  single  article  as  a 
beverage  had  wrought,  or  was  capable  of  effect- 
ing (and  no  true  physiologist  will  hesitate  to 
admit  it)  such  a  valuable  result,  what  arith- 
metic can  calculate  the  advantages  upon  the 
public,  especially  in  our  cities  and  more  dense- 
ly peopled  villages,  of  a  complete  system  of 
health  measures,  such  as  it  is  within  the  pro- 
vince of  legislators  to  require,  and  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  people  to  adopt  ?  Such,  however, 
cannot  be  expected  until  the  public  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  lessons  which  our  system 
of  registration  is  teaching,  by  having  them  pre- 
sented in  plain  and  comprehensive  language. 
Not  these  alone,  but  our  English  neighbors, 
who  were  our  pioneers  in  laws  and  investiga- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  public  health,  are 
furnishing  annually  a  mass  of  information  on 
the  subject,  corroborative  of,  or,  rather,  they 
are  so  extensive  and  systematic  as  to  demon- 
strate with  almost  mathematical  precision,  the 
truths  which  our  reports  shadow  forth. 

"Dr.  G-uy,  of  King's  College,  London,  &c, 
says :  '  I  do  not  fear  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion, when  I  claim  for  the  sanitary  question 
the  right  to  be  regarded  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  Look  at  it  as  a  question  of  humanity, 
and  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  philanthropist ;  regard  it 
as  a  great  act  of  justice,  and  here,  too,  you  will 
acknowledge  it  prefers  peculiar  claims  to  con- 
sideration; measure  it  by  the  rule  of  economy, 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  stands  with- 
out a  rival ;  or  view  it  in  its  moral  relations 
and  reactions,  and  I  know  not  whether  even 
the  great  question  of  education  will  take  rank 
before  it." 

Homoeopathy  vs.  Allopathy. — Dr.  Bowers, 
the  homoeopathic  physician  in  the  Protestant 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  in  this  city,  has,  by  a 
collection  of  facts  and  figures,  fairly  turned  the 
tables  upon  his  allopathic  friends,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  his  late  re- 
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port.  These  statistics  go  to  strengthen  a  po- 
sition we  have  long  advocated,  viz.,  the  less 
drugging  the  better : 

"  In  the  first  period  of  seven  years  (under  the 
old  system,)  two  nurses  were  employed,  and 
there  was  paid  for  extra  nursing  $59.  For 
removal  to  the  country  $36  25.  Paid  for 
medicine  $239  64 ;  equal  to  $334  89. 

In  the  last  period  of  ten  years,  only  one 
nurse,  who  has  faithfully  endeavored  to  sup- 
ply to  the  sick  the  want  of  a  mother's  kind- 
ness and  care,  has  been  employed,  and  nothing 
has  been  paid  for  extra  nursing.  For  box  of 
medicine  $32  25,  castor  oil  fifty  cents,  and  a 
trifle  for  camphor  and  arnica — making  up,  per- 
haps, $35, 

In  the  first  seven  years,  under  the  old  prac- 
tice, there  were  of  small  pox  15  cases  and  2 
deaths  ;  also  two  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  the 
same  season,  which  appears  to  be  the  only 
time  when  there  were  any  cases  of  the  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases.  The  average  an- 
nual number  of  children  in  the  asylum  was 
106.  The  total  number  under  care  was  1,063. 
There  were  22  deaths,  or  1  in  58  of  the  whole 
number  under  care,  and  1  in  33  of  the  average 
annual  number. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been 
of  typhus  fever,  98  cases,  4  deaths ;  cholerine 
and  diarrhoea,  207  ;  Asiatic  cholera,  42  cases, 
10  deaths ;  dysentery,  150 ;  mumps,  20 ;  hoop- 
ing cough,  86 ;  measles,  42 ;  erysipelas,  30  ; 
scarlet  fever,  70  cases,  1  death ;  croup,  25 ;  va- 
rioloid, 27;  smallpox,  19. 

So  that  for  ten  years,  under  the  new  prac- 
tice, there  has  been  no  death  in  this  Asylum 
from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  mumps,  hooping- 
cough,  measles,  erysipelas,  croup,  varioloid, 
small  pox,  and  only  one  death  from  scarlet  fe- 
ver, sut  of  an  aggregate  of  676  cases  of  these 
diseases  which  have  been  treated.  In  the  last 
five  years  there  have  been  of  scarlet  fever  59 
cases  and  no  death.  In  the  first  and  second  of 
the  last  five  years  there  were  4  deaths  from 
typhus  fever,  and  10  deaths  from  cholera. 
Since  February,  1850,  almost  three  years,  there 
has  been  no  death. 

The  average  annual  number  of  children  in 
the  Asylum  for  five  years,  from  1842,  was  161 
4-5 — the  average  for  the  last  five  years  is  176 
2-5.  There  are  15  adults  in  the  Asylum  who 
have  also  been  treated  for  this  time,  making 
the  annual  average  for  the  last  five  years  191 
2-5.  Excluding  the '  adults,  the  main  annual 
average  for  the  last  ten  years  is  166  1-10.  The 
total  number  junder  care  in  the  ten  years,  is 
2,522.  There  were  21  deaths,  or  1  in  120  of 
the  whole  number  under  care,  and  1  in  80  of 
the  average  annual  number. 

If  the  expenses  for  medicine,  &c,  for  the 
ten  years  had  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  for 
the  first  seven  years,  instead  of  $35  they 
would  amount  to  $771  95. 

The  rate  of  mortality  for  the  last  ten  years 
would  give  for  the   first  seven  years  less  than 
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9  deaths,  instead  of  22  ;  and  a  rate  of  mortality- 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  seven  years  would 
give  for  the  last  ten  years,  instead  of  21,  more 
than  51  deaths. 

Doctors  Deprived  of  their  Brandt. — The 
following  slip  from  the  daily  papers  shows, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Aims-House,  the  physicians  of  the  establish- 
ment are  in  the  habit  of  using  brandy  as  their 
protection  against  infectious  diseases.  In  our 
judgment,  a  sober  man  is  much  less  liable  to 
take  any  infections  disease,  than  one  "  stimu-  : 
lated  with  brandy."  We  fear  the  "  love  of  the 
critter "  is  at  the  bottom  of  such  professional 
opinions  and  practices. 

The  Ten  Governors. — The  regular  meeting 
of  this  Board  took  ;place  yesterday,  Simeon 
Draper,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  requisitions 
from  the  Wardens  and  Superintendents  of  the 
different  Aims-House  establishments  were 
read  by  the.  President. 

The  Warden  of  Blackwell's  Island,  in  his  re- 
quisition, desired  a  sleigh,  which  was  granted. 

A  discussion  ensued  upon  granting  brandy 
to  the  physicians  in  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Mr.  Williams — Five  gallons  of  brandy  is  too 
much  to  give  to  the  physicians.  If  it  was  for 
the  use  of  the  patients  there  he  would  have 
no  objections,  but  they  all  knew  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Pinkney— Tb,ese  physicians  considered 
it  unsafe  to  go  intr?  a  fever  ward  unless  stimu- 
lated by  brandy,  and  by  it  they  were  less 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  an  infectious  disease. 
The  question  was  whether  the  common  brandy 
would  not  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Williams— We  pay  $100  yearly,  and 
furnish  them  with  brandy.  Consider  this.  We 
would  not  prohibit  drink  on  any  occasion 
when  prescribed  by  the  doctors.  Formerly 
those  young  doctors  paid  $100,  and  were  not 
furnished  with  drink.  He  would  move  this 
allowance  of  brandy  be  struck  out.  The  motion 
of  Mr.  Williams  was  agreed  to. 
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A    REVIEWER    REVIEWED. 

BY  R.  T.  TRAT.L,  M.D. 

It  is  natural  enough,  perhaps,  that  an  author,  after 
having  seceded  from  the  doctrines  and  repudiated  the 
practice  of  a  learned  profession,  and  having  written  a 
book  advocating  a  very  different  sort  of  a  "healing 
art,"  or  "  science  of  medicine,"  should  feel  a  little 
curiosity,  or  even  some  degree  of  vanity,  to  see  the  re- 
ception the  said  book  should  meet  with  at  the  hands 
of  those  whose  system  it  aims  to  destroy. 

The  Hydropathic  Encyclpedia  joins  issue  with  the 
Allopathic  school  on  more  than  one  hundred  distinct 
propositions  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  carefully 
watched  the  various  periodicals  of  that  school  for  some 
evidence  or  argument  in  relation  to  some  one  of  them. 
But.  although  the  work  has  been  noticed  by  most  of 
the  journals  in  the  country,  not  one  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, proffered  a  single  fact  to  oppose  any  single  po- 
sition advanced  by  the  Encyclopedia,  nor  to  defend  a 
single  position  of  their  school  attacked  by  that  work. 
Generally  they  have  passed  it  over  with  an  indifferent 
commendation  of  its  hygienic  department,  and  a  flip- 
pant fling  at  the  ultraism  or  one-ideaism  of  its  thera- 
peutics. \But  one  journal  of  the  "  old  school"  has 
professed  to  "  review"  it ;  and  as  the  attempt  made  to 
disparage  its  teachings  exhibits  the  weakness  of  alio  . 


pathy  in  a  much  stronger  light  than  I  could  present    i 
it  by  direct  argumentation,  the  public  may  be  not    ! 
less  amused  than  myself,  and  it  is  certainly  more  in-    I 
terested  than  I  am,  in  learning  what  strength  of  argu- 
merit  there  is  on  the  other  side. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  ably-conducted  allopathic 
periodicals  in  the  United  States.    In  the  number  for   ; 
January  last,  a  Dr.  G.  T.  B.  devotes  five  pages  of  his    ! 
review  department  to",  the  Encyclopedia.     The  first    | 
point  which  the  reviewer  makes  runs  in  the  following 
strain  : 

"Passing  over  this  descriptive  part  of  the  work,  we 
are  ot  once  brought  in  contact  with  the  erratic  piopen- 
sites  of  Dr.  Trail,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain  his  water- 
cure  processes.  Ultraism  is  an  unfortunate  quality  of 
the  minds  of  many  men ;  with  such  the  most  extrava- 
gant opinions  are  entertained  with  all  apparent  sin- 
cerity ;  nor  are  we  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  doubt  the 
motives,  however  we  may  question  the  propriety  or 
the  truth  of  certain  doctrines  which  are  endeavored  to 
be  inculcated.  With  Dr.  Trail,  the  element— water, 
is  everything  ;  all  rules,  all  practice,  all  doctrine,  must 
be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  water,  assisted,  it 
is  true,  with  those  hygienic  agencies  which  enter  into 
the  materia  medica  of  every  hydropath,  such  as  '  air, 
light,  food,  temperature,  exercise,  etc.,  etc'  These 
agencies,  it  is  maintained,  are  sufficient  to  sustain 
every  living  animal  in  existence,  as  far  as  regards 
functional  derangement ;  and  farther,  '  that  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  remedial  resources  of  hygiene, 
with  the  possession  of  all  the  means  afforded  by  such 
knowledge,  enables  the  hydropath  to  dispense  with 
drug  medicines  entirely.' 

"  Many  men  may  find 

'  Books  in  running  brooks,  j 
Sermons  in  stones,' 

"  But  Dr.  Trail  eagerly  eschews 

'  The  good  in  everything  ;: 

having  fond,  in  comparing  notes  with  those  who 
have  used  drugs  in  disease,  restoration  to  health  less 
certain." 

The  "  good  of  everything"  can  only  mean  drugs, 
alias  poison.  But  why  does  Dr.  G.  T.  B.  aim  his 
missiles  at  Dr.  T.  personally  ?  Why  not  drive  away 
at  the  book  1  Why  not  prove,  or  at  least  try  to,  that 
something  it  avers  is  wrong  1  Calling  the  author 
"  erratic"  may  be  convincing  enough  with  your  class 
of  readers,  but  it  will  never  take  with  the  readers  of 
the  Water-Cuke  Journal.  They  demand  whys  and 
wherefores. 

The  doctor,  however,  admits  a  great  deal  about 
water.     Hear  him. 

"  The  high  value  of  water  as  a  topical  agent  in 
many  surgical  cases,  as  also  in  scarlet  and  other  fevers, 
is  fully  recognized,  and  its  internal  exhibition  in 
health  and  in  disease  as  the  true  assuager  of  our  thirst, 
and  were  it  more  extensively  used,  medication  of  all 
kinds  would  doubtless  be  less  required." 

Great,  and  greatly  to  be  admired,  is  the  admission 
that  water  is  good  for  thirst.  But  the  idea  that  water 
is  a  valuable  "  topical  agent  in  scarlet  and  other 
fevers,"  is  exceedingly  original— rather  "erratic,"  I 
think.  To  what^ari  of  the  body  would  you  apply  it 
in  scarlet  fever,  good  Dr.  G.  T.  B.  1  (Sorry  you 
didn't  give  your  full  name.) 

The  dietetic  department  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  thus 
handled  by  the  reviewer  : — 

"  Abernethy,  and  others  of  like  good  authority, 
have  recommended  a  rasher  of  bacon  for  breakfast  for 
dyspeptic  subjects  ;  and  the  good  old  practice  of  eat- 
ing mince  pies  at  Christmas,  digested  with  fine  cherry 
and  hock,  is  likely  to  prevail  over  vegetarian  folly, 
and  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  hydropathic  diluents." 

Abernethy  was  no  doubt  a  very  nice  old  English  gen- 
tleman and  doctor  in  his  way.     But  because  he  loved 
bacon,  and  because  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  eat 
mince  pies,  drink  sherry  and  hock/does  all  that  prove 
vegetarianism  a  folly  and  hydropathy  false  1    Verily, 
your  allopathy  must  be  nothing  but  a  fashion,  and  a 
foolish  one  too,  if  it  affords  no  better  stuff  for  an  argu- 
ment.   Does  not  such  a  method  of  endorsing  the  bad 
j  habits  and  commending  the  drinking  usages  of  society 
i  evince  more  of  the    '•  gluttonous  man  and  the  wine- 
;  bibber,"  who  is  willing  that  disease  should  be'perpet- 
'  uated  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  than  of  the 


true  physician,  the  real  medical  reformer,  or  the  phi- 
lanthropist ?  If  such  a  defence  of  allopathy  is  honest, 
its  author  must  be  just  forty-seven  years  (the  temper- 
ance reformation  commenced  in  1806)  behind  the  age. 

Says  Dr.  G.  T.  B.  again  :— 

"  Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  we  are  told,  the 
old  school  plan  has  been  to  conduct  fevers  through 
their  course  ;  and  that  '  by  poisoning  the  body  through 
and  through,  with  course  after  course  of  drugs  !  There 
is  nothing  known  to  civilization  more  thoroughly  bar- 
barian than  the  drug  treatment  of  a  fever.'  To  this 
we  must  give  our  hearty  concurrence,  for  if  our  poor 
bodies  are  to  be  "poisoned  through  and  through,  we 
must  die  martyrs  to  a  savage  treatment,  and  hang  the 
Doctor  without  benefit  of  clergy  ! 

"  But  if  Dr.  Trail  make  the  above  statement  in  all 
sincerity  and  simplicity,  we  must  inform  him  that  at 
the  present  day,  instead  of  conducting  most,  not  to 
say  all,  fevers,  through  their  course,  we  cut  them  off, 
and  save  our  patients  for  a  higher  state  of  '  civiliza- 
tion !'  and  this  we  do  through  the  chemical  agency  of 
quinine." 

I  know  but  too  well  that  you  cut  your  patients  off, 
and  perhaps  send  them  to  a  "  higher  state  of  civiliza- 
tion," through  the  "  chemical  agency  of  quinine."  It 
is,  although  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  a  disputed 
point  among  the  physicians  of  your  own  school, 
whether  quinine  kills  or  cures — whether  it  cuts  off 
the  course  of  the  fever  or  the  course  of  the  patient. 
I  need  not  go  far  to  prove  this.  Your  own  journal — 
The  New  Orleans— is  full  of  it,  the  evidence  ;  yea,  the  • 
very  number  in  which  you  boast  of  the  chemical 
agency  of  quinine,  publishes  enough  of  it.  Turn  to 
page  561,  and  read  from  an  essay  on  Typhoid  Fever, 
by  A.  Patten,  M.  D.,  of  Mississippi,  the  following 
words  : — 

"  I  have  treated  13  cases  of  true  typhoidfever  during 
the  season,  with  one  fatal  termination.  The  disease 
exhibited  the  usual  phenomena  in  such  cases,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  symptoms,  except  to 
state  that  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
right  iliac  region  was  experienced  in  every  case,  with 
a  gurgling  sound.  The  disease  ran  its  course  in  from 
15  to  42  days,  with  a  very  tedious  convalescence ; 
these  patients  retained  their  strength  astonishingly, 
though  there  was  great  emaciation.  I  adopted  the 
following  treatment : — 

"  During  the  first  four  days  all  the  abortive  means 
advised  by  Dr.  Fenner  and  others,  were,  I  conceive, 
most  faithfully  employed ;  quinine  was  given  in  doses 
from  20  to  40  grains,  repeated  occasionally  according 
to  effects.  I  gave  the  veratrum  viridc  a  trial,  and 
although  it  certainly  reduced  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  greatly  reduced  the  heart's  action,  yet  it 
failed  to  arrest  the  disease  ;  still  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  remedy  will  be  found  useful  in  some  dis- 
eases. In  this  first  stage  I  gave  one  or  two  small  doses 
of  calomel,  followed  by  aperients,  if  necessary,  though 
I  found  it  important  to  watch  the  effects  of  purga- 
tives, and  after  the  first  few  days  relied  on  charcoal 
and  magnesia  to  open  the  bowels,  assisted  by  enemata. 
After  giving  the  abortive  treatment  a. fair  trial,  the 
disease  still  progressing  without  any  beneficial  change 
being  effected,  1  then  calmly  informed  my  patient  that 
he  labored  under  a  very  peculiar  fever,  which  we 
term  typhoid,  and  that'it  would  run  its  course  in  spite 
of  all  the  remedial  measures  which  could  be  used, 
perhaps  confining  him  to  the  bed  15  days,  or  more 
likely  21,  and  probably  42  days.  This  to  an  industri- 
ous and  energetic  man  was  a  very  bitter  dose,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  swallow  it." 

Verily,  verily,  it  was  a  bitter  dose.  Does  Dr.  G. 
T.  B.  consider  a  fever  "  cut  off''  which  runs  forty-two 
days  ?  There  was  no  lack  of  the  "  chemical  agency 
of  quinine"  in  the  matter,  for  forty-grain  doses  will 
pass  for  pretty  strong  drugging  the  world  over. 

But  Dr.  Patten  stands  not  alone  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
G.  T.  B.  Dr.  Wilburn,  of  Alabama,  (of  the  same 
school)  declared  in  a  late  number  of  the  same  New 
Orleans  Journal  that  quinine  always  proved  detri- 
mental in  typoid  fever. 

Yet  further,  Dr.  H.  A.  Eamsay  (of  your  school 
also)  says  in  the  same  January  number  of  your  journal 
— see  page  564 — that  the  typoid  fever  of  the  South  is 
"  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  extravagant  use  of 
quinine."  Here  we  have  the  usual  exhibition  of  what 
you  and  the  ignorant  laity  around  you  call  "  medical 
science."  One  doctor  asserts  that  a  particular  drug 
cuts  off  a  fever:  another  declares  that  a  fever  runs  its 
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course  in  spite  of  it ;  a  third  assures  us  that  it  is  always 
injurious,  and  a  fourth  represents  it  as  a  cause  of  fever. 
Now  these  doctors,  these  authorities,  all  belong  to  the 
same  school;  they  all  believe  in  the  "science"  of 
drug-medication,  and  they  all  "go  their  length" 
against  the  "  erratic  propensities"  of  us  hydropaths, 
who  "  don't  know  enough,"  as  Noggs  says,  to  keep  a 
fever  running  more  than  five  or  six  days— to  say  noth- 
ing more  about  six  or  seven  weeks. 

But  we  have  not  quite  finished  Dr.  G.  T.  B.  We 
will  now  give  him  something  from  his  own  journal 
worth  reviewing.  Please  turn  to  page  562  of  the  same 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  read 
the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Patton,  heretofore 
quoted,  who,  on  finding  his  quinine  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  drugs  fail  in  treating  fevers,  resorted  to  water-cure 
and  succeeded.    He  says  : — 

"  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  the  cold  water, 
I  had  fully  and  fairly  tried  the  other  remedies,  and  it 
was  after  they  had  failed — utterly  failed  to  cause  re- 
action, and  the  patients  were  rapidly  sinking — exhib- 
iting all  the  marks  of  approaching  death — parents 
weeping  in  despair — my  hope  almost  gone — I  say  it 
was  with  all  these  growing  circumstances  surrounding 
the  cases,  that  this  most  potent  remedy  was  resorted 
to,  and  with  what  signal  and  astonishing  success  at 
least  three  grateful  families  in  this  community  can 
testify.  In  two  of  the  cases  referred  to  I  had  the  val- 
uable assistance  of  my  partner,  (Dr.  W.  C.  Payne,) 
who  fully  concurs  with  me  in  all  that  I  have  said  of 
the  value  of  cold  water  in  Congestive  Fever. 

"  And  now  permit  me,  as  a  means  of  more  fully 
illustrating  the  subject,  to  report  a  most  interesting 
case,  which  occurred  a  few  days  since.  On  the  28th 
of  November  I  was  called  in  haste  to  see  Henry  D. , 
aged  eight  years.  When  I  reached  the  patient,  I 
found  him  far  advanced  in  a  most  alarming  congestive 
chill,  his  extremities  were  cold  as  marble,  no  pulse 
perceptible  at  the  wrists,  heart's  impulse  very  feeble, 
tongue  pale  and  cold,  face  and  hands  a  livid  paleness, 
features  shrunken,  respiration  like  a  succession  of 
deep,  irregular  sighs,  stomach  irritable — in  short,  the 
symptoms  were  all  most  unfavorable.  I  at  once  com- 
mended a  vigorous  application  of  the  usual  remedies, 
and  for  a  short  time  with  some  benefit ;  but  soon  their 
effect  ceased,  and  the  patient  began  rapidly  to  sink, 
which  continued  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts.  I  had 
tried  the  boasted  remedies  usual  in  such  cases, 
(except  bleeding,  and  common  sense  would  have 
taught  even  Mackintosh  that  that  remedy  was  inad- 
missible) and  all  had  failed ;  the  family  were  in  des- 
pair ;  death  appeared  to  have  marked  the  little  suf- 
ferer for  its  victim  ;  but  in  this  dreadful  crisis  I  pre- 
pared cold  water — no  objection  being  made  by  the 
parents.  I  had  the  almost  dying  child  divested  of  all 
his  clothing  and  laid  on  the  floor,  face  down,  and 
poured  from  a  large  pitcher,  at  a  height  of  several 
feet,  two  buckets  full  of  cold  water  on  the  back  ;  ap- 
plying the  water  first  to  the  occiput,  then  proceeding 
down  the  spine  to  its  termination  ;  then  wiping  him 
perfectly  dry,  I  had  him  well  wrapped  in  blankets  and 
covered  up  warm  in  the  bed,  with  bottles  of  hot  water 
to  the  feet,  allowing  him  to  remain  perfectly  quiet ; 
and  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the 
water  was  poured  on  him,  full  and  complete  reaction 
had  taken  place,  the  extremities  were  warm,  pulse 
good,  respiration  natural,  and,  in  short,  the  child  was 
saved — saved,  too,  by  cold  water,  when  any  other  rem- 
edy would  have  been  utterly  powerless  to  do  so." 

I  hope  Dr.  G.  T.  B.  will  graciously  accept  the  hum- 
ble apology  of  Dr.  Patton,  for  having  resorted  to  the 
"  erratic"  employment  of  water.  He  excuses  the 
irregular  practice  on  the  ground  that  "  death  was  ap- 
proaching ;  parents  were  weeping;  all  the  regular 
drugs  had  been  tried  ;  nothing  else  would  save."  It 
became  a  question  whether  the  patient  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  science,  or  the  science  to  the  patient.  Dr. 
Patton  took  the  unprofessional  but  humanitarian 
view,  applied  the  "  exclusive  doctrine  of  hydropathic 
dilutents,"  and  thus  saved  his  patient. 

Now,  as  the  testimony  of  several  allopathic  physi- 
cians is  not  only  adverse  to  Dr.  G.  T.  B.'s  "  chemical 
agency  of  quinine,"  not  only  against  his  drug-treat- 
ment of  fever,  but  unequivocally  in  favor  of  water- 
treatment,  let  us  see  what  the  doctor  himself  says  of 
water  in  fevers.  I  quote  onco  more  from  his  review  of 
the  Encyclopedia  : — 

"  Water,  especially  in  the  form  of  iee,  is  certainly 
indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  fevers;  but  having 
had  no  experience  in  the  manner  of  its  employment  re- 


j  commended  by  the  author,  we  will  only  remark,  that 
I  as  such  treatment  would,  in  the  greater  number  of 
|  cases,  be  opposed  by  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  pa- 
j  tient,  an  instant  difficulty  would  occur  to  its  employ- 
f  ment,  even  were  there  no  well  grounded  objection  to 
;  being  wrapt  '  in  double  wet  sheets.'  " 
;•  Well,  it  all  results  as  we  expected  it  would.  ■  He 
:  has  had  no  experience  in  the  matter,  and  knows  noth- 
)  ing  at  all  about  it.  Moreover,  t':  e  prejudices  of  the 
i  patient  are  a  sufficient  objection  !  Isn't  that  a  pretty 
i,  medical  science  which  takes  the  fashion  of  society  for 
\  its  rule  of  diet,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  patient  as  its 
I  guide  in  practice  1  How  much  more  scientific  is  such 
\  a  trade  than  that  of  the  butcher,  the  tavern  keeper, 
;  the  tobacconist,  the  liquor  dealer,  the  candy  pedler, 
etc.  All  of  them  sell  the  people  whatever  there  is  a 
|  call  for  in  their  line ;  all  pander  alike  to  the  appetites 
'  and  caprices  of  their  customers.  Neither  think  it  any 
;  part  of  his  trade  to  teach  the  people  what  is  right  or 
what  is  wrong  ;  and,  perchance,  few  of  them  know,  or 
:  care  to  know. 

I  most  respectfully  suggest  to  my  learned  friend, 
:  Dr.  G.  T.  B.,  that  before  he  reviews  another  hydropa- 
thic book,  he  make  himself  acquainted,  not.  only 
with  the  subjects  he  professes  to  review,  but  also  with 
what  the  authors  and  writers  of  his  own  school  have 
to  say  about  them.  Against  his  negative  or  know- 
nothing  experience,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  give  him  a 
few  lines  of  positive  or  know-something-about-it  ex- 
perience. I  have  treated  fevers  allopathically  for 
some  ten  years.  I  pi  esume  I  lost  about  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  cases;  or  perhaps  rather  less,  as  from  the 
start  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  repudiate  as  "  unphil- 
osophical  and  absurd,"  some  of  the  worst  of  the  drug- 
school  destructives,  as  nitre,  antimony,  free-bleeding 
and  blistering,  etc.  I  have  now  treated  fevers  hydro- 
pathically  ten  years.  Among  them  have  been  some 
cases  of  typhus,  typhoid,  ship,  scarlet,  inflammatory, 
remittent,  intermittent,  "  congestive,"  and  nearly 
every  other  kind  of  fever,  save  the  yellow  variety,  as 
well  as  many  cases  of  eruptive  fevers,  small-pox, 
measles,  erysipelas,  &c.  Many  of  these  cases  have 
been  taken  off  the  hands  of  allopathic  physicians  in 
the  last  and  apparently  hopeless  stage,  and  some  of 
them  were  actually  given  over  to  die  by  their  physi- 
cians. Of  all  these  patients,  treated  hydropathically, 
I  have  not  lost  one.  I  claim  no  personal  merit  or  skill 
in  this  matter,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  of  fever 
treated  hydropathically,  from  first  to  last,  in  this  city 
or  vicinity,  during  the  last  ten  years,  by  other  hydro- 
pathic physicians,  that  has  been  lost.  I  make  these 
statements  because  the  people  are  interested  in  them. 
If  these  facts  have  any  particular  meaning,  I  hope  Dr. 
G.  T.  B.,  as  well  as  the  public,  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover it,  and  make  the  proper  application  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  sick  and  suffering  humanity. 

Home  Treatment  for  Sexual  Abuses.  By  R.  T. 
Trail,  M.D.  Fowlers  and  Wells. 
The  contents  of  this  work  are  not  well  indicated  by 
its  title,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  half  indica- 
ted. On  the  title  page,  however,  we  find  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  in  the  following  words  :  "A  practical 
treatise  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  excessive  and  un- 
natural sexual  indulgences,  the  diseases  and  injuries 
;  resulting  therefrom,  with  their  symptoms  and  hydro- 
pathic management."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  name 
a  subject  upon  which  information  is  more  generally 
needed.  The  amount  of  vice  and  crime,  of  disease  and 
suffering  is  immense,  inconceivable,  which  results 
from  ignorance  in  relation  to  it.  Few  medical  authors 
have  had  the  boldness  to  speak  plainly  about  it  to  the 
public  ear  ;  fewer  still  have  had  the  requisite  intelli- 
gence, the  tact,  the  nice  sense  of  propriety,  and  the 
matured  judgment,  so  combined  with  professional  ex- 
perience, as  to  enable  them  to  present  the  requisite 
knowledge  in  a  plain  and  popular,  yet  delicate  and 
unobjectionable  manner.  In  this  most  difficult  task 
the  autnor  of  the  volume  before  us  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. 


>  No  one,  we  think,  will  find  fault  with  the  style, 
j  manner,  or  matter  of  this  book.  Few  can  read  it  with- 

>  out  deriving  more  or  less  of  instruction  from  its  pages; 
;  whilst  its  general  diffusion  amongst  the  youth  of  both 
;  sexes  will  be  the  means,  we  fully  believe,  of  saving 
'  thousands,  if  not  tens  of  thousands,  from  ignorance 

and  error,  and  their  consequences,  ruin  of  body  and 
mind. 

Many  of  the  author's  views  of  morbid  or  perverted 
sexuality  differ  essentially  from  the  prevalent  opinions, 
and  some  of  them  are  directly  at  variance  with  the 
commonly  received  doctrines  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  nevertheless,  the  facts  upon  which  his  reasoning 
is  based,  seem  almost  irresistibly  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives.  Aside  from  inherited  pro- 
pensities or  predispositions,  physiological  miseducation 
is  regarded_as  the  general  cause  of  licentiousness  and 
self-abuse  ;  and  hence  the  victims  of  the  latter  are  re- 
garded as  more  unfortunate  than  criminal. 

The  relative  force  and  importance  of  the  various 
predisposing  and  exciting  circumstances  which  con- 
duce to  the  formation  of  habits  of  sexual  abuse  are  lu- 
cidly explained,  and  the  proper  training  of  youth  so  as 
to  render  them  comparatively  secure  against  the  dis- 
eases and  infirmities  resulting  from  it,are  very  clearly 
pointed  out. 

The  treatment  recommended  is  very  simple,  ultra- 
dietetic,  and  radically  hydropathic.  In  other  words, 
the  author  rejects  and  repudiates  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  generous  diet,"  "  restorative  cordials," 
"  tonic  mixtures,"  "chalybeates,"  "  bark  and  wine," 
&c,  &c,  so  generally  recommended  by  the  allopathic 
school,  and  predicates  the  only  rational  hope  of  cure 
on  a  rigidly  exclusive  and  discriminating  application 
of  hygienic  agencies  alone. 

Those  who  are  suffering  from  physiological  trans- 
gressions in  the  sexual  relations,  will  find  this  work 
their  best  guide  to  a  recovery  under  self- treatment ; 
and  those  who  are  yet  pure  and  uncontaminated  will 
derive  from  its  careful  perusal  admonition  and  in- 
struction enough  to  preserve  them  from  the  untold 
wretchedness  and  deep  degradation  of  the  evils  of  un- 
regulated passions. 

HINTS  TO  STRANGERS-NO-  II. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Our  remarks  under  this  head  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
very  general  character,  but  will  not,  we  trust,  be  found 
entirely  valueless  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  writ- 
ten. To  some  topics,  which  we  can  only  touch  upon  here, 
we  may  hereafter  devote  an  entire  article. 

There  are  few  persons  in  the  United  States — we  might 
say  in  the  world — who  have  not  friends,  or  acquaintances 
at  least,  in  New  York.  Those  who  have  such  can  procure 
from  them  the  information  best  adapted  to  their  special 
needs,  and  they  will  do  well  to  write  to  them  and  make, 
through  them,  all  necessary  arrangements,  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  as  the  city  will  be  densely  crowded,  dur- 
ing the  coming  season,  by  visitors  to  the  "  World's  Fair." 

New  York  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  "  City  of  Ho- 
tels." In  no  city  in  the  world  are  these  establishments  so 
numerous  and  so  magnificent  in  size  and  in  appointments, 
as  here.  In  these  public  palaces  thousands  of  families 
spend  the  larger  portions  of  their  lives,  occupying  perma- 
nently their  suites  of  apartments,  and  enjoying  all  the  com- 
fort and  privacy  of  a  home,  without  the  cares  and  discom- 
forts of  housekeeping.  They  do  not  even  take  their  meals 
at  the  public  tables  unless  they  prefer  to  do  so.  "Hotel- 
ling,"  as  some  one  has  termed  it,  is  becoming  a  promi- 
nent phase  of  New  York  life  ;  and  even  the  astonishing 
increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  our  hotels,  can  hardly 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  for  such  accom- 
modations. 

Hotels  are  of  course  the  principal  resorts  of  strangers, 
stopping  transiently  in  the  city.     These  are  to  be  found  here 
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of  every  grade,  in  character,  style,  and  price.  The  Metro- 
politan is  our  largest  house.  It  is  an  immense  and  mas- 
sive structure  of  brown  free-stone,  situated  on  Broadway, 
corner  of  Prince  street,  and  is  furnished  throughout  with 
the  magnificence  of  a  palace.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  of  white  marble,  is  perhaps  even  costlier  and 
more  elegant  in  its  appointments,  but  is  inferior  in  size  to 
the  Metropolitan.  The.  Astor  House  and  the  Irving  House  are 
well  known  as  first  class  hotels.  The  prices  of  board  in 
these  houses  is  from  two  dollars  to — as  much  as  you  please 
— say  fifty  dollars  per  day  I  according  to  the  rooms  occu- 
pied. Delmotiico's,  Hotel  de  Pans  and  Hotel  de  V Europe  are 
French  houses  of  the  first  class,  and  corresponding  price. 
Second  and  third  rate  Hotels  are  found  by  hundreds  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 
Board  can  be  had  at  very  respectable  ones  at  from  five  to 
six  dollars  per  week. 

Our  readers  are  Temperance  People,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  give  them  a  long  list  of  Temperance  Hotels  among 
which  to  distribute  their  patronage.  In  order  to  procure 
such  a  list,  or  the  means  of  making  one,  we  called  on  our 
neighbors  of  The  Organ.  Their  knowledge  extends  to  only 
one — Taylor's  Temperance  Hotel,  No.  28  Courtland  street  I 
Our  own  information  on  the  subject  is  no  more  extensive  1 
Is  it  possible  that  this  is  all?  Only  one  strictly  Temperance 
Hotel  in  a  city  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants  ! 
There  may  be  several  others,  and  if  we  ,learn  their  exist- 
ence and  location,  we  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  brief 
mention  in  a  future  number.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
told  that  we  have  no  "  Maine  Law  "  here  yet.  Taylor's 
Hotel  is  a  comfortable,  quiet,  and  well  kept  house,  and  de- 
serves the  patronage  of  the  Temperance  public. 

Strangers  intending  to  remain  in  the  city  several  weeks 
during  the  Great  Exhibition,  may  prefer  a  boarding-house 
to  a  hotel.  Boarding-houses,  like  hotels,  are  of  various 
grades,  and  have  corresponding  grades  of  price  for  board, 
rising  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  week.  Good  board  in  respectable  houses,  with 
comfortable  accommodations,  can  be  obtained  for  from 
three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 

Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  City,  and  numerous  other 
places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  York  city,  as  well 
as  various  localities  further  removed,  b"ut  accessible  by 
railroad  or  steamboat,  will  furnish  pleasant  accommoda- 
tions for  thousands. 

Our  Vegetarian,  friends  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  learn 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  accommodate  them,  but  at 
present  we  can  only  refer  them  to  Dr.  Trail,  President  of 
the  "Vegetarian  Society,  15  Laiglit  street,  who,  if  he  can- 
not furnish  them  with  board,  will  be  happy  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  finding  such  as  will  be  unexceptionable,  where 
pork,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  dietetic  abominations  will  not 
offend  the  sight  and  smell. 

"We  need  in  New  York,  lodging  houses  on  the  plan  of  the 
best  of  those  in  London  and  Paris,  where  rooms,  well  fur- 
nished, properly  ventilated,  and  suitably  lighted,  could  be 
obtained  at  moderate  rent,  by  the  day,  by  the  week,  or 
by  the  month.  These  houses  should  have  baths,  read- 
ing-rooms and  refectories  connected  with  them,  and  be 
strictly  quiet  and  orderly — but  we  are  to  speak  of  what  is 
and  not  of  what  should  be.  We  know  but  one  house  in 
the  city  built  and  furnished  expressly  for  a  lodging  house. 
This  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  William  and  Frankfort 
streets,  and  seems  to  be,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  very 
successful.  It  has  over  two  hundred  rooms,  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  Croton  water  on  each  floor.  Good  or- 
der and  a  tolerable  degree  of  cleanliness  seem  to  be  pre- 
served ;  but  many  of  the  rooms  are  too  small,  and  some 
of  them  dark  and  badly  ventilated.  There  is  a  common 
sitting-room  attached,  called  par  courtesie,  a  reading-room, 
but  not  furnished  with  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
which  are  necessary  to  make  it  really  such.  Rooms  can 
be  obtained  there  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per 
week,  or  at  twenty-cents  per  night.  Furnished  rooms  in 
private  houses  can  be  obtained  without  board(  at  prices 
varying  according  to  the  situation  of  the  house  and  the 
size  and  furnishing  of  the  room,  from  one  and  a  half  to 
four  dollars  per  week. 

An  entertaining  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  eating-houses  or  restaurants,  but  our  space  will  permit 
lis  only  to  glance  at  them  here.  They  are  of  various 
classes,  and  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  principally 
"downtown."  Thousands  of  young  and  unmarried  men 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  at  these  restaurants  constantly, 
having  no  other  boarding  place,  but  occupying  furnished 
lodgings,  or  sleeping  in  the  stores  and  offices  where  they 
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are  employed.  Other  thousands  residing  or  boarding  "up- 
town "  or  in  Brooklyn  or  Williamsburg,  where  they  get 
breakfast  and  tea,  constantly  dine  at  a  restaurant,  near  their 
place  of  business.  In  many  of  these  eating-houses  one 
may  dine  very  comfortably  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  cents, 
and  breakfast  or  sup  for  even  less  !  A  "  Bill  of  Fare  "  is 
before  you,  on  which  the  prices  are  affixed  to  the  various 
dishes,  and  you  order,  eat,  and  pay  for  such  as  you  choose. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  "Bar-rooms  "  are  very  general- 
ly attached  to  these  dining-saloons  ;  but  there  are  many 
exceptions.  The  stranger  should  by  all  means  take  a 
glimpse  of  that  phase  of  Gotham  life  exhibited  in  the  Eat- 
ing House. 

The  stranger  will  find  Guide  Books  at  the  book-stores, 

which  will  give  him  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to 

the  institutions,  buildings,  and  places  of  interest,  which  it 

S  will  be  desirable  to  visit,  with  the  means  of  access  to  them. 

!  We  can  merely  mention  a  few  of  them. 

First  of  all,  perhaps,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  bird's-eye 

l  view  of  the  great  Metropolis  and  its  surrounding  cities  and 

|  towns,  from  the  battlements  at  the  base  of  Trinity  Church 

spire.    Within  sight  of  this  spire  live,   it  is  estimated,  a 

j  million  of  people,  and  you  look  down  upon  their  habitations, 

|  as  far  as  they  have  "  local  habitation  "  at  all,  which  can 

hardly  be  said  of  many  thousands  of  them.     Having  taken 

this  general  view,  you  will  be  prepared  to  descend  to  par- 

i  ticulars. 

On  Wall  street,  the  centre  of  the  financial  operations  of 
the  city,  you  will  find  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  the 
j  Custom  House,  both  fine  buildings,  and  worthy  of  notice. 
\  The  City  Hall  you  cannot  fail  to  see.    The  City  Prison  and 
i  Halls  of  Justice,  called  "  the  Tombs,"  should  be  seen  from 
J  the  outside.     To  go  within  those  massive,   gloomy,  Egyp- 
\  tian  walls,  even  as  a  visitor,  is  too  painful  to  be  recom- 
\  mended.     God  hasten  the  advent  of  a  social  organization 
s  which  shall  not  need  such  places  !    Grace  Church,  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Astor  Library,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  the  Insane  Asylum,  the  various  Libra- 
ries and  Galleries  of  Art,  with  hundreds  of  other  places  in 
the  city  and  vicinity,  will  claim  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  time  to  see  them.     Greenwood  Cemetery  should  be 
visited,  and  an  excursion  up  the  "glorious  Hudson  "  made 
by  all  means  ;  but  for  particulars  we  must  again  refer  to 
the  guide  books. 
In  our  next  we  shall  speak  of  the  Perils  of  New  York. 

Dignity  op  Labor. — False  views  of  labor  prevail  among 
all  classes.  The  rich,  who  imagine  that  the  possession  of 
a  few  thousands  exempts  them  entirely  from  the  obliga- 
tion, which  might  otherwise  rest  upon  them,  to  perform  a 
portion  of  the  world's  work,  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  speak  sneeringly  of  labor  and  the  laborer,  that 
many  of  the  laborers  themselves  have  adopted  the  same 
false  views  of  work,  and  have  desired  and  still  desire  to 
escape  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  disgrace  and  curse 
(as  they  consider  it)  of  useful  toil. 

What  a  mistake !  Labor,  rightfully  considered,  is  a 
blessing,  and  moreover  the  highest  glory  of  man.  Labor 
is  god-like  !  It  creates.  It  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Deity 
himself,  in  developing  the  globe  and  rendering  it  fertile 
and  pleasant.  Who  feeds  and  clothes  the  world  ?  Who 
builds  its  dwellings,  its  ships,  its  steamboats?  Who  con- 
structs and  guides  is  machinery  ;  who  but  the  laborer  ? 
Shall  he  be  despised,  sneered  at,  degraded,  and,  what  is 
worse,  fail  to  respect  himself  ?    God  forbid  ! 

Laborare  est  orare — "Work is  worship" — says  the  Latin 
proverb.  There  is  truth  in  it.  We  serve  God  acceptably 
by  doing  his  work — by  serving  Humanity — by  helping  to 
prepare  the  world  for  the  advent  of  the  Better  Social  Order 
— the  Kingdom  op  Heaven  on  the  Earth. 

Here  is  a  Hymn  of  Labor-Worship,  worthy  of  its  theme. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  poem  by  Edward  Youl,  and  appeared 
originally,  several  years  ago,  in  an  English  paper  : 

labor-worship. 
Brother,  kneeling  late  and  early, 

Never  working — praying  ever— 
Up  and  labor,  work  is  prayer. 

Worship  is  in  best  endeavor. 

Days  and  nights  not  given  to  service 

Turn  thy  life  to  sinful  waste  ; 
Be  no  laggard — be  no  sluggard, 

Live  not  like  a  man  disgraced. 

See — Creation  never  restefh, 
Ever  God  creates  anew  ; 


To  be  like  Him,  is  to  labor, 
To  adore  him  is  to  DO. 

Do  thy  best,  and  do  it  bravely, 

Never  flag  with  under  zeal,— 
This  is  writ  as  Scripture  Holy  ; 

Thou  must  either  work  or  steal. 

None  have  mandate  to  be  idle  ; 

Folded  hands  are  vilest  crime  ; 
God's  command  is  labor-worship, 

In  thy  youth  and  in  thy  prime, 

For  I  preach  the  newest  Gospel, — 
Work  with  hand,  and  work  with  heart. 

Work — the  Heavens  are  working  alway  ; 
Nature  reads  a  text  to  Art. 

Ever  idleness  blasphemeth 

In  its  prayer — in  its  praise  ; 
How  shall  Heaven  accept  his  incense, 

Who  is  idle  all  his  days  ? 

Be  a  workman,  0  my  brother  ! 

Trust  not  worship  to  the  tongue  ; 
Pray  with  strenuous  self-exertion  ; 

Best  by  Hands  are  anthems  sung. 

Everywhere  the  earth  is  hallowed, 

Temples  rise  on  every  soil — 
In  the  forest— in  the  city — 

And  their  priest  is  Daily  Toil. 

Physical  Comfort.— "  The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first 
shall  be  last."-— A  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  present 
day  has  said,  that  "physical  comfort  is  the  basis  of  popu- 
lar virtue" — that  "whether  vice  has  led  to  poverty,  or 
poverty  is  the  parent  of  vice,  one  thing  is  indisputable, 
that  that  neither  can  be  cured  without  the  preliminary  of  phy- 
sical comfort"— that  "even  the  work  of  the  religious  mis- 
sionary proves  an  abortion  unless  it  is  preceded  by  some 
means  to  secure  the  physical  comfoii  of  the  convert." 

This  sentiment  speaks  well  for  Humanity,  without  fur- 
ther comment.  Philadelphia. 

Living  Legacies. — "The  mistake  with  the  many  is,  that 
they  leave  to  their  executors  to  do  what  would  be  better 
done  by  themselves.  (Inquirer.) 

This  is  the  idea — living,  practical  benevolence. 

Philadelphia. 
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Water-Cure  in  Georgia,  again. — We  cheerfully 
publish  the  following  reply  to  the  remarks  of  our  cor- 
respondent M.  F.  R.,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  rejoice 
with  us  and  every  true  friend  of  the  Water-Cure,  in 
learning  that  the  reports  alluded  to  were  unfounded, 
and  willingly  and  zealously  co-operate  with  Dr.  Cox  in 
spreading  far  and  wide,  through  the  sunny  South,  the 
health-giving  and  life-saving  principles  of  Hydro- 
pathy : — 

Rock  Spring  Water-Cure,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  :— In  your  Water- 
Cure  Journal  for  January,  1853,  under  the  head  of 
The  Water-Cure  in  Georgia,  you  say  : 
"  Our  correspondent  M.  F.  R.,  Covington,  Ga.,  writes 
as  follows :— '  The  Water-Cure  is  now  attracting  great 
attention  in  this  State,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  it 
will  be  owing  to  a  want  of  fidelity  in  its  professed 
friends.    Dr.    P.  Coyle,  it  is  said,  is  about  moving 

to   Mississippi  ;   and  I  am  informed  that  Dr.   , 

from  whom  I  had  hoped  much,  is  only  a  partial  Hy- 
dropath.  It  is  said,  his  table  presents  the  invalid  with 
everything  usually  found  at  fashionable  tables  ;  even 
to  tea,  coffee,  and  swine's  flesh  ;  and  that  the  Dr.  leads 
the  way  in  the  intolerable  habit  of  using  that  loath- 
some and  disgusting  article,  Tobacco. 

Dr.  Irvine,  four  miles  east  of  Jonesboro',  in  Henry 
Co.,  is  practising  the  system  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  a 
Hydropath  of  the  right  stamp,'  "  &e.,  &c. 

Having  the  only  Public  Water-  Out  e,  at  this  time, 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  must  therefore  be  the  "  par- 
tial Hydropath"  spoken  of  in  the  above  publication; 
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consequently,  I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  the  Hydropathic 
profession  to  correct  and  disabuse  your  correspondent's 
information  relative  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  my 
establishment.  1st.  I  would  inform  him  that  I  was 
educated  an  Allopath  ;  and  when  I  learned  from  expe- 
rience the  superiority  of  Water  over  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  the  Maleri  Medica,  without  waiting  for  the 
public  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  community  in 
its  favor,  I  laid  them  by  in  the  garret ;  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  only  to  scatter  on  our  vegetables  in 
our  garden,  to  kill  and  drive  off  the  bugs  and  insects 
which  trouble  them  in  the  spring.  2nd.  That  I  go  so 
far  as  to  refuse  to  treat  at  my  Water- Cure  any  patient 
who  does  not  avoid  the  use  in  toto  of  tea,  coffee,  pork, 
and  tobacco,  in  any  and  every  form  in  which  they  are 
used. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  feel  sure 
that  it  is,  that  "  the  Water-Cure  is  now  attracting 
great  attention  in  this  State,"  and  if  your  correspon- 
dent, M.  F.  R.j  is  really  desirous  and  feels  rejoiced  at 
it,  I  hope  you  will  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  his 
aiding  me  in  getting  subscribers  to  your  Water-Cure 
Journal,  by  becoming  an  agent,  that  the  people  may 
be  more  and  more  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  Hy- 
dropathy, cary  cox. 

Notice. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  The  Ameri- 
can Hygienic  and  Hydropathic  Association  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  will  be  held  at  Hope  Chapel,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  1853, 
at  10,  a.  m.  ;  at  which  time  and  place,  the  punctual 
attendance  of  every  member  is  earnestly  requested.  A 
public  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  in  the 
evening,  at  which  an  address  may  be  expected  from 
William  A.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  the  orator  elect,  or 
from  N.  Bedortha,  M.  D.,  substitute.  By  order  of  the 
Executive  Committee  : — Butler  Wilmaeth,  M.D., 
President;  R.  S.  Houghton, M.D.,  Secretary. 

Choosing  Darkness  rather  than  Light. — We 
commed  the  following  communication  to  the  careful 
attention  of  the  reader.  It  has  an  important  bearing 
on  an  important  question,  whether  our  allopathic 
friends  love  their  craft  better  than  they  do  truth. 

Eds.  W.  C.  Journal. 

For  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Albany,  JV.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1852. 
Mr.  Editor  :— lam  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Me' 
dical  College,  and  have  practised  medicine,  as  there 
taught,  about  two  years.  Beleiving,  as  I  tdo,  that, 
the  profession,  as  a  class,  do  really  love  the  truth 
and  have  at  heart  the  good  of  the  public,  I  send  you 
the  following  case,  that  you  may,  if  you  see  fit,  give  it 
a  place  in  your  valuable  journal :  premising  only  that 
I  have  recently,  from  conviction  of  truth  and  duty, 
adopted  the  Water- Cure  treatment  as  a  system. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  A.  Howley,  M.D. 

case  of  phlegmasia  dolens. 

Nov.  16,  1852. 
I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  L.  of  this  city,  whom  I 
found  suffering  from  the  above-named  disease.  Left 
leg  affected.  Previous  history,  delivered  by  Homeo- 
pathic physicians  :— Oct.  20th.  Labor  instrumental, 
child  lost  ;  felt  at  the  time  a  severe  shock  pass  down 
the  limb,  which  she  supposed  was  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  instruments  on  a  nerve,  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  feeling  as  if  the  limb  were  asleep,  which 
continued  with  but  little  abatement  till  the  time  of  my 
call.  After  a  few  days  the  entire  limb  became  very 
painful  and  began  to  swell,  from  a  little  above  the 
knee  to  the  toes.  The  Homeopathic  remedies  seemed 
to  afford  only  temporary  relief,  and  after  two  weeks, 
an  Allapothic  physician  was  called  in,  who  prescribed 
volatile  liniment  externally  and  castor  ojl  internally. 
She  made  one  application  of  the  liniment,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
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symptons.  She  then  used  an  ointment, called  magnetic, 
which  gave  some  relief  to  the  pain,  while  the  swelling 
increased  till  Nov.  7th,  when  another  Allopath  was 
called,  who  again  prescribed  the  liniment,  insisting 
that  she  had  not  before  given  it  a  fair  trial.  She  ap- 
plied it  again  with  the  same  result  as  before  ;  aggra- 
vating the  pain  and  increasing  the  swelling,  unable  to 
sleep  at  all  nights. 

Present  condition  .-—Pulse  100,  easily  compressible. 
Tongue  slightly  covered  with  a  white  fur.  Appetite 
fair.  No  pain  in  head  or  bowels.  Limb  swollen, 
tense,  and  white  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  the 
toes.  Heat  natural.  Severe  pain  in  the  entire  limb, 
hip  and  loins.  Tender  to  the  touch,  with  distressing 
feeling  of  numbness  and  prickling  in  foot  and  ankle. 
Lochia  partially  suppressed.  I  found  the  patient  op- 
posed to  the  water  treatment,  though  her  husband 
greatly  favored  it,  and  had  difficulty  to  persuade  her 
to  consent  to  take  my  prescription,  which  was  a  wet 
sheet  packing  for  30  minutes  followed  by  a  dripping 
sheet  cold,  and  the  limb  to  be  kept  cool  with  wet  cloths 
frequently  changed.  She  said  she  could  not  get  out  of 
bed  to  take  the  dripping  sheet.  Directed  a  towel  bath 
instead.    Diet,  gruel  or  boiled  rice. 

Nov.  11.  Patient  bright  and  cheerful.  Pulse  90. 
Tongue  cleaning  off.  Slight  pain  in  the  limb— swell- 
ing sensibly  diminished.  Took  the  pack  yesterday 
with  such  marked  relief  from  pain  that  she  was  able 
to  get  up  and  take  the  dripping  sheet,  and  on  lying 
down,  and  having  the  limb  enveloped  in  cold  wet 
cloths,  fell  into  a  sleep  and  slept  well  all  night.  Treat- 
ment of  yesterday  repeated.  Nov.  12.  Pulse  100. 
Tongue  cleaner  than  before.  Some  pain  in  hip  and 
back.  Swelling  much  as  yesterday.  Treatment  same. 
Had  rather  a  restless  night  in  consequence  of  seeing 
company  the  evening  before.  Nov.  13.  Had  a  good 
night.  Pulse  88.  No  pain.  Swelling  less  tense. 
Sweated  for  half  an  hour  in  dry  blankets,  followed  by 
cold  dripping  sheet.  Nov.  14.  Pulse  80.  No  pain 
in  limb,  swelling  much  decreased.  Rested  well  all 
night.  Treatment  same  as  yesterday.  Diet  same. 
Nov.  15.  Found  patient  sitting  up  knitting.  Pulse 
80.  Limb  still  improving.  Return  of  the  lochia  yes- 
terday after  the  sweating.  Treatment  dripping  sheet 
only.  Limb  constantly  wet.  Nov.  16.  Patient  up 
and  busy  with  sewing.  No  pain  in  the  limb,  swelling 
still  less.  Numbness  all  gone.  Treatment,  sweating 
and  dripping  sheet.  Nov.  17.  Patient  about  as  yes- 
terday. Pulse  88.  Tongue  elean.  Slight  pain  in 
hip,  with  occasional  darting  pains  in  uterus.  Treat- 
ment of  yesterday  repeated,  with  vaginal  injections  of 
cold  water  twice  a  day.  Nov.  19.  Feeling  quite  well, 
except  the  stiffness  caused  by  the  swelling.  Applied  a 
bandage  firmly  as  far  as  the  limb  is  swelled.  Repeat 
the  sweating  and  dripping  sheet.  Limb  kept  wet. 
Patient  takes  her  ordinary  diet.  Nov.  20.  Entirely 
free  from  pain.  Limb  still  improving.  Pulse  72. 
Yesterday  the  patient  went  from  the  second  story  into 
the  basement  to  dinner.  Treatment  same.  Nov.  22. 
Patient  discharged.  Walks  about  the  house  freely. 
Ankle  and  foot  still  slightly  swollen. 

Saratogo  Springs  Water-Cure,  Jan.  19, 1853. 
Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  :— Wishing  to  get  the 
above  case  before  Allopathic  physicians,  I  sent  it, 
as  its  date  indicates,  to  the  "  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,'''1  with  the  request  that  they  would 
publish  if  they  deemed  it  worthy.  The  14th  inst,,  it 
was  returned,  with  a  polite  note  of  thanks,  saying, 
"  Your  report  has  been  retained  in  the  expectation 
each  week  of  finding  room  for  it ;  but  our  pages  have 
been  so  crowded,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  intro- 
duce it  thus  far,  and  see  but  little  prospect  of  our  being 
able  to  do  so." 

As  I  have  been  unable  to  get  it  before  the  Allopathic 
public,  will  you,  if  you  deem  best,  let  the  friends  of 
\  the  Water-Cure  see  it  1 

i      I  am  spending  a  few  days  with  my  friend  Dr.  Bedor- 
5  tha,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Water-cure,  and  I  am 


happy  to  say  that  his  well-conducted  establishment  is 
doing  a  good  business  for  the  season,  and  that  all  his 
patients  are  improving.    Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  A.  Howley,  M.D. 

Eclecticism  in  .Medicine. — We  give  place  to  the 
following,  in  justice,  if  not  in  generosity,  to  those  who 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  way  and  manner 
in  which  eclecticism  is  handled  by  seme  of  our  hydro- 
pathic writers.  We  agree  most  cordially  with  the 
author  in  aiming  to  "  abolish  the  objectional  features 
of  medical  practice,"  but  the  question  which  he  does 
not  meet,  and  which  is  open  for  discussion,  is,  "What 
are,  and  what  are  not,  objectionable  features  ?" 
When  our  friend  of  the  eclectic  system  will  speak  di- 
rectly to  this  point,  he  will  find  direct  and  ready  an- 
swer by  our  hydropathic  authors. 

I  have  several  times  noticed  in  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  sneering  allusions  to  the  eclectic  system  of 
medicine,  calculated  to  do  great  injustice  to  the  school 
and  the  party  alluded  to,  but  evidently  based  upon 
misconception  in  the  minds  of  the  writers.  1  do  not 
desire  to  censure  any  one  for  such  remarks,  but  would 
merely  offer  a  correct  statement  which  may  prevent 
future  misconceptions  of  the  character  of  the  reforma- 
tory party  called  Eclectic. 

This  party  consists  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
objectionable  features  of  medical  practice  ought  to  be 
abolished  as  fast  as  possible,  but  who  do  not  desire, 
while  making  this  reform,  to  become  the  infatuated 
adherents  of  any  exclusive  system,  or  to  neglect  the 
liberal  cultivation  of  science.  The  Thomsonians,  the 
ultra-botanies  and  the  no-poison  party,  are,  as  advo- 
cates of  an  exclusive  and  erroneous  theory,  evidently 
distinguished  from  the  Eclectics,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  our  violent  opponents.  Hence  when  your 
correspondents  ridicule  the  Thomsonian  or  no-poison 
doctrines  and  practice,  and  call  them  Eclecticism,  they 
are  doing  great  injustice  to  Eclectics. 

The  principal  and  original  source  of  Eclecticism  has 
been  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati, 
the  doctrines  of  which  have  been  very  amply  set  forth 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  and  in  the  circulars 
of  the  school. 

Believing  that  medicine  is  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment ot  disease,  but  believing  also  that  medicines 
may  be  used  in  a  safe  and  salutary  manner,  we  object 
to  all  measures  that  experience  has  condemned  as  dan- 
gerous or  destructive  in  their  tendency..  We  object  to 
bleeding  and  to  drug  poisoning,  (rejecting  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  common  prescriptions  of  physicians  as  in- 
jurious,) but  we  are  not  so  infatuated  as  to  assert  that 
all  poisons  must  be  rejected  from  the  materia  medica, 
since  we  know  that  all  drugs,  however  safe  in  their 
legitimate  use,  may  be  made  poisons  by  extravagant 
and  indiscriminate  administration. 

Eclecticism  aims  to  be  a  rational  and  liberal  system 
of  medicine.  Accordingly,  it  recognizes  the  truths  of 
phrenology  and  animal  magnetism  which  other  medical 
schools  usually  overlook  or  reject  ;  it  recognizes  merit 
in  homeopathy, and  extends  a  cordial  professional  re- 
cognition to  the  homeopathic  practitioner,  whom  other 
parties  denounce  as  a  knave  or  empiric.  It  recognizes 
the  right  of  every  man  to  think  and  act  for  himself 
in  reference  to  medical  doctrines,  and  whether  an  in- 
dividual be  devoted  to  Homeopathy  or  Hydropathy, 
Eclecticism  recognizes  him ,  if  respectably  educated  and 
honorable  in  his  aims,  as  a  brother  in  the  healing  art, 
whom  we  have  no  right  to  denounce.  We  denounce 
only  those  who  will  neither  reform  themselves  nor  per- 
mit any  one  else  to  introduce  improvements  in  the 
healing  art.  We  denounce  Hunkerism,  and  we  honor 
all  forms  of  honest  progress.  Long  before  Hydropathy 
was  introduced  into  our  country,  Eclectic  reformers 
were  distinguished  from  other  physicians  by  their  more 
extensive  use  of  bathing,  and  their  careful  attention 
to  the  skin.  All  Eclectics,  I  believe,  look  upon  the 
progress  ot  Hydropathy  with  pleasure,  and  many  are 
deeply  interested,  if  not  personally  engaged,  in  its 
practical  application.  An  Eclectic. 

Good  New  from  the  South.— We  take  the  lib- 
erty to  publish  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  Belton,  Anderson  District,  South  Carolina, 
Jan.,  25th,  1853.  We  are  right  glad  to  learn  that  a 
Water-Cure  House  is  to  be  opened  in  that  delightful 
region.  In  regard  to  the  scenery  and  climate  of  that 
section,  we  can  speak  from  personal  observation,  and 
assure  our  readers  that  both  are  almost  unsurpassed. 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  as  travellers  have  as- 
sured us,  have  not  a  finer  climate  or  bluer  skies.  A 
properly  conducted  Water-Cure  Establishment  there, 
cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 
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Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  : — I  have  only  time 
to  say  to  you,  that  1  am  highly  pleased  with  your 
Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms,  and 
am  now  in  the  act  of  erecting  a  Water-dire  Establish- 
ment at  our  place  ;  there  are  none  in  the  State  :  we 
have  a  fine  location,  as  it  regards  air,  water,  climate, 
and  scenery,  being  near  all  the  fine  scenery  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  Carolines  and  Georgia,  and  being  at 
the  junction  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Kail- 
road,  and  also  Ihe  contemplated  Great  fiabun  Gap 
Railroad.  I  shall,  after  a  while,  purchase  a  full  cir- 
culating library,  and  may  contribute  some  articles  for 
the  Journal.  1  have  practised  Allopathy  eight  years, 
and  have  practised  to  some  considerable  extent  with 
water,  quite  to  my  satisfaction.  I  wish  to  see  from 
you  the  besi  plan  for  a  Water-Cure  building.  I  send 
the  pay  for  my  present  subscription,  $1  00.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  many  new  subscribers  yet,  as 
Water-C'u:e  is  comparatively  a  new  thing  in  these 
pans,  but  it  will,  eventually,  succeed.  I,  for  one,  go 
for  it— heart,  tongue,  pen,  hand,  strength  and  might. 
God  speed  the  good  cause. — Yours  sincerely, 

w.  T.  H. 

[Yes,  it  will  succeed  in  the  Carolines,  and  every- 
where else,  East  and  West,  North  and  South.  Give 
the  people  a  chance  to  examine,  and  they  will  at  once 
adopt  it.]  

Water-Cure  in  California.— It  affords  us  pleasure 
to  announce  that  the  advocates  of  medical  reform  are 
to  be  found  even  in  California  :  may  their  number  in- 
crease. 

Dr.  Albert  Utter,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  an  M.  1) . 
of  the  College  of  Ptrysicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  City, 
having  from  experience  satisfied  himself  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Hydropathic  System,  goes  forth  as  its  ad- 
vocate. He  is  a  practitioner  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  deserving  the  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  our 
cause  in  that  country.  He  sailed  in  the  Ohio  the  20th 
ult.  His  whereabouts  after  his  arrival  there  will  be 
duly  announced. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  adaptation  of  hydropathy 
to  the  diseases  of  that  country.  Our  friends  there  will, 
we  trust,  extend  to  Dr.  Utter  their  encouragement. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AT  A  STATION  HOUSE. 

"  WnERE'RE  you  going  there,  sir  ?  hey,  sir  ! 
Come  along  -with  me  this  way,  sir  !" 
"  Clear  the  track,"  "  or  else  you'll  see  many 
Things  will  make  you  cry  0  Gimminy  1" 
"Here's  the  engine,  coughing,  sneezing." 
"  Goodness  gracious,  how  you're  squeezing  !" 
"All  aboard."     "There  goes  the  bell  now." 
"  Such  a  crowd."      "  I  feel  unwell  now." 

Such  a  rushing-  and  crushing, 

Bumping,  thumping, 

Tumbling,  grumbling, 

Smashing,  crashing, — 

Oh-go, 
"  Save  the  baggage  there — Oh  Lord — 
While  I  try  to  get  on  board." 
"  Take  care,  madam,  you'll  get  run  over  !" 
"  Bless  me  I  how  the  people  shove  her  !" 
"  Hang  the  children,  how  they're  squalling  1" 
"  Hackmen  shouting — news-boys  bawling — 
Baggage  carried  ?"     "  Stand  aside,  sir  !" 
"  First-rate  carriage — better  ride,  sir  !" 
"  Have  a  car,  sir  ?"     "Where's  your  ticket  ?" 
"  Mind  your  pocket  or  he'll  pick  it, — 
That  chap  there,  kids  and  hair." 
"  'Twas  my  hat  on  which  that  ugly  woman  sat  !" 
"  Such  a  job  to  clear  this  mob." 

Dashing,  splashing, 

Hissing,  kissing, 

Tearing,    swearing, 

Why— I 
Never  saw  in  all  my  life, 
Its  match,  except — a  scolding  wife. 

Starve  'em  Out." — A  Letter  to  the  Home  Journal. — Your 
correspondent  "  Kent"  thinks  the  danger  of  being  overrun 
by  numerous  visitors  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  persons 
residing  in  the  country.  For  this  I  think  there  is  an  effec- 
tual remedy,  which  I  wish  to  suggest  to  him. 

I  live  in  the  country  myself,  at  a  pleasant  distance  from 
town,  where  I  have  numerous  acquaintances.  My  wife 
has  fourteen  sisters,  seven  of  whom  are  married  ;  and  the 


married  ones,  of  course,  have  husbands  anil  children.  They 
visit  me  in  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  by  moon- 
light, daylight,  starlight,  and  twilight.     They  come  in  di- 
visions, brigades,  and  regiments.     When  one  corps   has 
returned,  another  corps  of  sisters  or  children  is  immediately 
detached  to  supply  their  place.     When  I  bless  my  stars  that 
one  set    is   gone,  another    bevy  of  friends    or  relatives 
5   takes  me  by  stratagem  or  by  storm.     They  remain  with  me 
\   for  months-     They  cannot  perceive  my  weariness  or  un- 
(    easiness.     At  first  I  treated  them  with  all  manner  of  eivi- 
\   lity,  and  supplied  my  table  with  the  best  things  in  the  mar- 
s    ket.     I  supposed  they  would  appreciate  my  motives,  and 
I   would  render  their  visit  most  agreeable  by  its  brevity. 
S       But  it  would'nl  do  ;  they  hung  on.  By  accident,  one  day, 
]   I  saw  a  letter  written  home  by  one  of  my  tormenters,  in 
\   which  she  spoke  of  staying  with  me  "  another  month"  on 
;   account  of  her  inability  "  to  tear   herself  away  from  the 
I    good  things  of  my  table."     Instantly  the  remedy  for  this 

<  social  persecution  infringed  upon  my  pia  mater.     I  resolv- 

<  ed  to  starve  them  out.      That's  the  remedy.     Starve  'em 
I  out. 

From  that  moment  the  "good  things"  disappeared.  My 
butcher,  the  scoundrel,  neglected  to  supply  me  with  meat  ; 
the  baker  was  always  out  of  bread  ;  there  wasn't  any  ve- 
getables in  the  market.  Sometimes  I  prohibited  fruits  as 
dangerous  in  cholera  seasons  ;  at  other  times  I  forbade 
meat,  as  "  engendering  choler,"  or  because  I  was  a  Gra- 
hamite.  I  interdicted  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  as 
unhealthy  trash.  I  watched  the  diet  of  my  visitors  with 
marvellous  solicitude.  My  table,  in  itsmeagreness,  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  female  seminary,  or  a  fashionable 
boarding-house.  But  it  cleared  the  premises.  They  called 
me  a  "  stingy  old  curmudgeon,"  and  departed.  I  urged 
them  to  stay,  with  pressing  invitations  ;  I  urged  them  at 
the  table  to  eat,  as  earnestly  as  Lord  Peter  did  his  brothers, 
when  he  sat  before  them  a  crust  of  bread,  and  called  it 
sirloin,  mutton,  beef,  and  every  other  kind  of  delicious 
meat. 

Let  me  inform  "  Kent"  that  visitors  won't  stay  where 
they  are  not  well  fed.    The  remedy  is,  "  Starve  'em  out." 

John  Tompkins. 

We  recommend  the  above  from  the  Yankee  Blade  "to 
whom  it  may  concern."  It  don't  apply  to  any  of  our  rela- 
tions, coz  we're  "  Vegetarians,"  and  our  cousins  aint.  So 
we're  not  troubled  with  a  "free  boarding-house."  Be- 
sides, -we've  only  got  one  "spare  bed,"  and  that's  made 
of  straw.  Cabbage  Head. 

A  Pair  op  Rhyming  Epitaphs.— The  author  of  the  first  we 
do  not  know.     It  is, 

ON   LORD    JOHN    JONES. 

Beneath  these  stones 
Repose  the  bones 
Of  Lord  John  Jones  ; 
Friends,  make  your  moans  ! 

But  vain  are  moans, 
For  Lord  John  Jones 
Is  naught  but  hones, 
Beneath  these  stones. 
The  second  is  by  Tom  Moore. 

ON  JOHN  SHAW,  ATTORNEY. 

Here  lies  John  Shaw, 
Attorney  at  Law  ; 
And  when  he  died, 
The  devil  cried, 
Give  us  your  paw, 
John  Shaw, 
Attorney  at  Law  ! 

Too  much  Steam.— As  long  as  a  man  gets  six  dollars  a 
week,  he  can  live  and  get  along  rather  quietly  and  con- 
tented, but  as  soon  as  his  wages  reach  twelve  dollars  a 
week  he  needs  twenty-four — gets  in  debt  and  bursts  up  at 
that.  Man  is  a  high-pressure  engine,  vanity  is  the  steam, 
money  the  fuel  ;  apply  the  principle  and  you  have  the  fact. 
Make  a  note  on't. 

Not  Bad  ! — A  day  or  two  since,  a  white  man  met  a  ne- 
gro followed  by  a  dog,  and  proposed  to  purchase  the  ani- 
mal, telling  the  negro  he  would  give  him  a  one  dollar  Vir- 
ginia note  for  it.  The_negro  took  the  money  and  disposed 
of  his  dog.  On  coming  to  town  he  ascertained  that  the 
one  dollar  Virginia  note  was  on  the  celebrated  Bank  of  the 
Union,  and,  therefore,  worth  nothing. — "  Oh,  I  doesn't  loss 
anything,"  said  the  negro,  "the  dog  was  wuff  nothing, 
too. " — Staunton  Vindicator. — 

Madame  de  Genus  said  somebody  reproved  her  librarian 
for  putting  books  written  by  male  and  female  authors  upon 
the  same  shelf.—"  Never  do  it,"  said  she,  "  without  pla- 
cing a  prayer  book  between  them." 

An  Affecting  Incident. — The  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Rough 
Notes  saw  a  little  girl  leading  her  father,  he  being  in  an 
utter  state  of  intoxication.  She  was  crying  bitterly,  and  at 
every  breath  would  say  "  Father,  walk  steady,  folks  wdl  see 


us."  A  feeling  of  sorrow  smote  the  editor  like  a  chunk  of 
lead,  and  he  turned  away  with  a  large  tear  in  the  corner 
of  his  eye. 

A  Curious  Custom. — In  reply  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  Record  Commissiodors,  in  1833,  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  England  and  Wales  "Do  any  remarkable 
customs  prevail  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  corporate  offi- 
cers, annual  processions,  feasts,"  etc.  ?  To  this  the  borough 
of  Chippenham,  Wilts,  replied  as  follows  :  "The  Corpora- 
tion dine  together  twice  a  year,  andpay  for  it  themselves." 

The  Door  Yard. — We  love  neatness.  Our  eyes  take  in  a 
stranger's  house  at  a  glance.  Heaven  pity  the  man  who 
has  a  slovenly  housewife.  Wealth  may  cast  her  favors 
around  him,  but  dirt  and  disorder  will  make  his  dwelling 
a  cheerless  abode.  As  we  traverse  the  country  we  look  in 
upon  the  door-yards.  The  dooryard  is  the  programme  of 
the  order  of  internal  arrangements.  The  clean  swept  door, 
sill,  and  walk,  and  the  flowers,  are  no  unmeaning  indica- 
tions, and  we  stop  with  a  sense  of  comfort  where  we  know 
that  "order  reigns." —  Cayuga  Chief '. 

A  man  once  asked  Diogenes  what  course  he  should  take 
to  be  revenged  on  his  enemy?  "Become  a  good  man," 
answered  the  philosopher. 

Charles  Wesley  thus  felicitously  uses  a  pretty  simili- 
tude :  . 

Here  in  this  body  pent, 

A  pilgrim  sad  I  roam, 
And  nightly  pitch  my  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home. 
And  unconsciously  this  suggests  Longfellow's  incompa- 
rable "Proem"  with  its  concluding  stanza — the  climax  of 
perfection: 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  ihe  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

The  following   is  part  of  a  poem  by  Geo.  W.  Bungay, 
called  the  "  White  Stairway  :"  it  is  a  pretty  fancy. 
A  white  sheet,  woven  in  the  clouds, 

Enwraps  the  silent  hills  that  lie, 
Like  giants,  sleeping  in  their  shrouds, 

Clasped  in  the  blue  arms  of  the  sky  ! 
As  the  turf  veils  the  peaceful  dead, 

Beneath  this  great  white  sheet  of  snow, 
The  winds  tuck  round  their  dreamless  bed, 

With  hands  unseen  by  us  below  I 

Upon  the  mountain's  furrowed  brow, 
By  summer's  awful  thunder  riven, 

The  winds  are  heaping  banks  of  snow, — 
Building  white  stairways  up  to  heaven  ! 

The  Editor  of  the  Boston  Post  is  lying  in  a  very  critical 
condition,  having  perpetrated  the  following  : 

The  reason  that  a  chilly  day  is  called  "raw,"  is  because 
the  sun  doesn't  give  heat  enough  to  "  cook  it  1" 

The  Buffalo  Republic  heads  a  paragraph,  "  Bachelors  at 
Home."  Who  ever  heard  of  their  going  abroad  ? — Mir- 
ror. 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  their"  being  any  where  else  than 
"abroad?"  "Bachelors,  at  home!"  What  an  absurdity 
in  terms  ! — Sandusky  Register. 

Some  cool-headed  philosopher  says,  if  nature  designed 
man  to  be  a  drunkard,  he  would  have  been  constructed 
like  a  churn,  so  that  the  more  he  drank  the  firmer  he  would 
stand. 


Give  us  your  facts,  in  brief.  Spin  no  "long  yams."  Where  so  many 
desire  a  hearing;,  we  can  give  but  little  space  to  each.  Give  us  only  the 
gist.    Let  others  philosophize — Editobs. 

f  rjyfnsiflivitl  flatten. 

Queries  which  come  under  this  head  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  and  will  be  answered  by  Dr.  Teall. 

Habitual  Vomiting. — H.  B.  R.  Bath,  "wishes  to  know 
what  can  be  prescribed  for  a  man  accustomed  to  live  the  old 
way,  who  is  troubled  to  keep  his  victuals  down,  to  remedy 
which  difficulty,  he  has  resorted  to  tobacco-chewing,  &e." 
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He  should  adopt  the  new  way  of  living,  i.  e.  "  eat  to  live" 
according  to  the  system  detailed  in  the  Hydropathic  Ency- 
clopaedia, specially  avoiding  everything  that  tends  to  make 
a  person  bilious,  as  fat,  gravies,  milk,  cheese,  superfine 
flour,  &c. 

A  Chapter  of  Subjects.— A.  G.  S.  suggests  : 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  decide,  to  have  a  Vegetarian 
Department  to  the  Journal.  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
acceptable.  I  hope  the  subject  will  be  thoroughly  discuss- 
ed, and  the  effects  made  known  to  the  public.  Tell  us  how 
people  shall  subsist  in  very  cold  climates  without  animal 
food  ?  Review  Liebig's  and  Pereira's  opinions.  Tell  us 
whether  a  purely  vegetable  diet  will  enable  men  to  think 
as  profoundly,  to  labor  as  vigorously,  to  pursue  any  or  all 
of  the  useful  employments  of  life,  as  readily  and  with  as 
little  fatigue  as  he  would  with  a  mixed  diet  ?  Give  us  a 
word  upon  the  use  of  mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  salt, 
spices,  the  whole  list  of  condiments  in  general.  Don't 
spare  the  '  doctors,'  but  give  them  'Jits.'  Let  them  have  a 
deluge  of  truth  now  and  then  for  a  torrent. "  All  these 
things,  yea,  more,  shall  have  our  "profound  attention," 
not  excepting  the  doctors.  One  question,  however,  we  can 
attend  to  now.  "  How  can  people  subsist  in  cold  climates 
without  animal  food  1"  "Why,  sir,  they  must  eat  vegetable 
food.  One  of  our  famous  northern  navigators,  Capt.  Ross, 
we  think,  spent  one  winter  as  near  the  North  Pole  as  70°, 
without  himself  or  crew  partaking  of  any  animal  flesh  at 
all,  or  experiencing  any  need  of  it. 

Congestion  op  the  Brain,  &c. — A.  S.  A.,  Morris,  N.  "5?., 
writes:  "Mr.  K.  went  to  California,  worked  about  two 
years  in  the  'wet  diggins,'  returned  with  the  Panama 
fever,  as  it  is  called,  attended  with  severe  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  skin  very  yellow,  eyes  inexpressive,  bowels 
costive,  slight  chills  every  day,  &c.  In  nine  days  after  his 
return  (last  November) ,  his  ague  left  him  stupid  and  un- 
able to  speak  or  act  (congestion  of  the  brain)  ;  he  could 
take  no  medicine,  and  died  in  three  days  thereafter.  "What 
is  judicious  water-treatment  in  such  cases  where  a 
Hydropathic  physician  cannot  be  obtained  ?  Also,  what  is 
the  treatment  for  congestion  of  the  brain  or  liver  ?"  "We 
have  had  several  returned  Californians  at  the  establishment 
during  the  past  year,  laboring  under  the  same  symptoms 
precisely,  all  of  whom  recovered  in  a  short  time.  Treat- 
ment— warm  wet  sheet  pack  with  hot  bottles  to  the  feet, 
and  followed  by  a  tepid  sponge  bath  daily,  with  a  tepid 
sitz  bath  in  the  evening,  and  a  tepid  ablution  at  any  other 
time  when  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot.  Diet,  wheat-meal  gruel 
and  Graham  crackers.  Congestion  of  the  brain  requires  in 
addition  occasional  cold  applications  to  the  head  and  hot 
foot-baths.  Congestion  of  the  liver,  in  addition  to  all  the 
above,  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

Canker  in  the  Mouth. — H.  J.  P.,  Old  Colony,  Mass.  This 
affliction  is  produced  by  hot  drinks,  green  tea,  hard  water, 
greasy  food,  particularly  fried  meats,  &c.  It  is  curable  by 
a  plain  unconcentrated  vegetable  diet,  soft  water,  and  one 
or  two  daily  ablutions.  Graham's  "Science  of  Human  Life" 
is  out  of  print. 

Cutaneous  Eruption.— J.  C,  Dayton.  Such  itching  erup- 
tions as  your  husband  complains  of,  require  a  very  strict 
diet,  with  occasional  packings  in  the  wet  sheet,  and  a 
daily  tepid  half-bath.  All  condiments,  salts,  alkalies,  hard 
water,  &c.  &c,  must  be  abandoned. 

Sore  Leg. — D.  B.  H.,  Collinsville.  The  young  man  whose 
case  is  under  your  treatment,  should  persevere  in  the  ap- 
plication of  water,  and  adopt  a  strict  vegetable  diet.  He 
ought  not  to  stand  much  on  the  affected  limb  until  it  heals 
entirely.  The  other  case  you  mention  may  be  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  heal,  while  the  patient  continues  to 
labor  in  a  standing  posture. 

Enlargement  op  the  Arteries. — S.  B.,  Bloomville,  0. 
"My  brother  has  an  enlargement  of  the  artery  just  above 
the  ankle,  and  also  just  below  the  knee  ;  the  leg  around 
the  ankle  is  almost  as  large  again  as  the  other.  It  com- 
menced about  six  years  ago.  Can  it  be  cured,  and  how?" 
If  it  is  really  an  arterial  enlargement,  of  which  any  com- 
petent surgeon  can  inform  you,  it  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
operation  of  tying  the  artery. 

Congestive  Chills.— Philo,  St.  Louis  : 

"An  acquaintance  of  mine  in  this  city  was  attacked 


very  severely,  a  few  days  since,  with  '  congestive  chills.' 
He  called  an  Allopathic  doctor,  who  immediately  took  two 
quarts  of  blood  from  him,  and  drugged  in  proportion.  He 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  How  would  you  treat  such  a 
case  ?  "Will  you  not  tell  us  in  your  next  number  ?  "We  find 
no  instructions  in  the  '  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia.'  "  The 
Encyclopaedia  does  not  treat  of  "  congestive  chills"  as  a 
distinct  disease,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  such  dis- 
ease. The  phrase,  most  awkward  and  meaningless,  is  ap- 
plied to  any  morbid  condition.  Probably  the  real  ailment 
was  a  disguised  or  irregular  form  of  intermittent,  for  which 
see  vol.  ii.,  pages  90,  91,  and  92,  Encyclopaedia.  Hot  foot- 
baths, tepid  half-baths,  and  local  fomentations,  would  prob- 
ably answer  five  thousand  times  better  than  the  treatment 
this  patient  received. 

Vegetables  versus  Swine. — S.  G.,  a  Western  pork-grower, 
sends  the  following  request  : 

"As  to  the  '  Vegetarian  Department,'  give  it  to  us  by  all 
means,  although  I  am  a  flesh-eater,  and  sold  fifty  swine 
last  week,  and  have  on  hand  now  one  hundred  shoals  for  next 
season.  But,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  you,  I  can  say, 
that  when  I  commenced  taking  the  Journals,  I  smoked, 
chewed,  drank  tea  and  coffee,  and  also  a  little  white-eye  ; 
none  of  which  I  have  practised  for  a  twelve-month."  We 
have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  our  Vegetarian  Department 
will  soon  convince  Mr.  G.  of  the  "better  way"  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  that,  true  to  his  convictions,  he  will  exchange 
his  one  hundred  shoats  for  one  hundred  fruit  trees,  which 
will  be  equally  profitable  for  him,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  useful  to  the  "  generations  yet  unborn." 

Ruined  by  Allopathy. — J.  D.  writes  :  ""We  have  two 
young  women  in  this  neighborhood  who  have  been  bed- 
ridden many  years,  in  consequence  of  Allopathic  doctoring. 
Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?"  Many  such  or  similar  cases 
have  been  cured  at  the  "Water-Cure  establishments.  The 
above  writer  also  observes:  "I  speak  on  the  subject  of 
health  from  the  desk  on  the  Sabbath,  for  I  verily  believe 
that  the  first  work  of  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  (like 
Oberlin  of  old),  is  to  teach  the  people  how  to  be  healthy, 
because  a  healthy  mind  cannot  exist  in  an  unhealthy  body; 
therefore  it  should  be  the  first  work,  not  only  of  every  min- 
ister, but  of  every  school-teacher  and  parent." 

Liver  Complaint. — R.  S.  P.,  Providence,  asks  us  to  an- 
swer and  explain  to  his  satisfaction,  through  this  Journal, 
four  pages  of  questions  !  As  almost  every  question  is  fully 
answered  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  as  he  has  that  in  hand, 
we  can  only  refer  him  to  a  mote  careful  perusal  of  it.  It 
would  take  a  whole  number  of  the  Journal  to  explain  all 
the  subjects  he  has  propounded.  As  to  his  complaint,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  diseased  liver  chiefly,  with  but 
a  slight,  if  any,  affection  of  the  lungs.  It  should  be  treated 
as  recommended  under  the  heads  of  Dyspepsia  and  Liver 
Complaint. 

Strawberry  Tongue.— G.  "W.  C,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  The 
"cankerous"  condition  which  physicians  denominate 
"  strawberry  tongue,"  is  usually  owing  to  acrid  bile,  and 
this  to  a  diseased  liver.  Treat  it  as  an  idiopathic  liver 
complaint,  according  to  the  directions  in  "Water-Cure  books 

Lameness  during  Pregnancy. — G.  R.,  Tremont  :  "Will 
you  explain  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the  pain  and  lame- 
ness about  the  hip  joint  so  common  among  our  women  of 
the  present  day  during  pregnancy."  Constipated  bowels 
is  the  usual  cause  ;  and  the  medication  is,  plain  coarse 
food,  hip-baths,  and  tepid  injections. 

Chronic  Thrush. — S.  M.  R.,  Albion,  Tenn.  :  "  Please  state 
in  the  Journal  what  baths  and  diet  are  best  in  this  disease." 
A  tepid  sponge  bath  once  or  twice  a  day  is  usually  suffi- 
cient if  the  diet  is  properly  regulated.  Unfermented  bread, 
good  mealy  potatoes,  sweet  apples,  baked  or  boiled,  &c, 
constitute  the  best  dietary. 

Falling  of  the  Palate.— J.  0.  R.,  Trenton.  "Wash  the 
neck  with  cold  water  morning  and  evening,  gargle  the 
throat  occasionally  with  a  little  very  cold  water,  and  attend 
strictly  to  the  general  health.  Whenever  you  feel  a  "  cold 
settling  in  the  throat,"  wear  the  wet  compress,  covered 
with  dry  flannel,  during  the  night. 

Graham  Bread.— J.  "W.  M.,  Charleston,  S.C.  :  ""Will  Dr. 
Trail  publish  in  the  Journal  the  receipt  for  making  that  ex- 
cellent '  Graham  bread'  I  have  eaten  at  his  table?  I  can- 
not buy  anything  like  it  in  this  city.     Does  he  use  any  par- 


ticular 'brand'  of  flour  ?"  Good  bread  can  never  be 
bought.  It  must  be  made.  "We  use  no  particular  brand, 
only  that  it  be  particularly  good.  The  best  Graham 
bread  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  home- 
made (not  baker's)  fine  bread,  except  that  the  dough  is 
mixed  a  little  less  stiff,  and  it  is  baked  one  half  an  hour 
longer.  Fresb  hop  yeast  must  be  used  ;  it  must  be 
thoroughly  kneaded,  and  put  in  the  oven  at  the  precise 
time  when  it  is  light  enough.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of 
yeast  is  important  ;  too  much  or  too  little  will  spoil  it. 
No  one  can  make  good  fermented  bread  from  a  receipt.  It 
requires  careful  attention  and  practice.  Those  who  can- 
not take  pains  to  understand  the  theory  and  devote  the 
labor  to  perfect  the  practice,  should  use  unfermented  bread. 

Emaciation. — J.  S.,  Sheridan.  Your  diet  should  be  Gra- 
ham bread,  good  potatoes,  cracked  wheat,  &c,  with  a 
little  good  fruit.  Cases  like  yours  require  a  long  time  for  a 
cure.  Do  not  take  any  more  baths  than  are  perfectly 
agreeable,  so  far  as  the  bodily  temperature  is  concerned. 
The  book  on  cookery  will  be  ready  soon. 

Dwarfish. — J.  "W.  G.,  Selin's  Grove,  wants  to  know  if  we 
can  cure  a  young  man,  18  years  of  age,  of  his  dwarfish- 
ness.  Hydropathy  can  work  wonders,  but  will  not  perform 
miracles.  The  best  thing  the  young  man  can  do  to  inten- 
sify his  powers  of  development  is  to  get  the  Encyclopaedia, 
and  eat,  drink,  exercise,  and  live  according  to  its  teach- 
ings. 

Typographical  Error. — F.  H.,  of  Caraway,  N.C.,  cannot 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "stimulating  natural 
death,"  which  he  finds  on  page  229,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia. The  word  is  simulating.  If  there  is  a  t  in  the 
copy  you  have,  it  is  an  error  of  the  printer,  which  has  been 
corrected  in  the  later  editions.  In  relation  to  "Spina 
Bifida,-'  see  pages  253  and  255,  as  well  as  3S0.  "Why  do 
you  object  to  the  technical  term  being  given  for  diseases, 
whilst  the  common  or  familiar  name  is  also  given  ? 
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To  prevent  miscarriages,  delays  or,  omissions,  all  letters  and  other 
communications  relating  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post 
paid,  and  directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

"  Incidents  in  the  Annals  of  the  "Water-Cure,  No.  II.,"  is 
in  type,  but  unavoidably  omitted  from  this  number.  No.  III. 
is  received. 

A  Club  of  Fifty  Subscribers  has  been  made  up  for  the 
Journals  by  H.  T.  "W.,  of  Putnamtille,  Indiana.  We  hope 
the  "  good  cause"  may  extend  throughout  that  great  State. 

Our  Profits. — Having  a  very  large  list  of  subscribers  for 
The  Water-Cure  Journal,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  our 
profits  must  be  very  great.  Others  better  acquainted  with 
the  "printing  business,"  are  surprised  that  we  can  afford 
so  much  reading  matter,  on  new  type,  with  such  beautiful 
paper,  at  so  small  a  price.  Others  have  ventured  the  opin- 
ion, that  we  must  be  connected  with  some  of  the  numerous 
"  establishments,"  and  share  in  the  profits  with  the  physi- 
cians, managers,  or  proprietors,  and  in  this  way  "  get  our 
money  back"  expended  on  the  The  Water-Cure  Journal. 
"  The  regulars"  feel  quite  sure  that  it  cannot  be  "a  paying 
concern,"  as  we  have  "no  medicines  to  peddle."  But  the 
vegetarians  account  for  the  "  quantity  and  quality"  in  this 
way  :  The  editors  and  publishers  are  all  working-men. 
They  live  more  economically  than  other  folks.  No  tea, 
coffee,  rum,  or  tobacco,  is  bought  or  consumed  by  them. 
They  have  no  doctors'  bills  to  pay.  They  seldom  or  never 
quarrel,  hence  have  no  occasion  to  fee  lawyers. 
They  chop,  saw,  and  carry  in  their  own  wood,  and  shovel 
in  their  coal  :  this  gives  them  healthful  exercise.  They  wear 
plain,  comfortable,  and  durable  home-made  clothing  of  the 
best  patterns.  The  women  dress  themselves  without  a  wait- 
er :  do  up  their  own  hair,  including  curls,  ruffles,  and  caps. 
The  men  either  wear  their  beards  or  shave  themselves, 
thus  saving  the  barber's  fee.  Instead  of  hiring  slow 
horses  to  go  five  or  ten  miles,  they  either  walk  fast  or  go 
by  railroad  or  steamboat.  Not  so  with  the  doctors,  edit- 
ors, and  publishers  in  other  schools.  We  have  before-us  a 
"  regular"  monthIy_medical  publication,  at  one  dollar  a 
year,  with  only  eight  pages.    The  Water-Cure  Journal  has 
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never  less  than  2-t,  and  sometimes  32  of  the  same  size,  which 
would  be  equal  to  48  or  64  large  octavo  pages.  All  this,  to- 
gether with  our  illustrative  engravings,  consumesTOOsi  of  our 
profits,  'tis  true  ;  but  it  is  our  determination,  should  our  list 
reach  500,000,  to  make  the  Journal  as  much  better  than  it 
now  is,  or  than  any  existing  publication,  as  that  number  of 
subscribers  would  enable  us  to  make  it.  But  in  any  event, 
every  subscriber  to  this  Journal  will  get  the  worth  of  his 
money  ;  while  not  a  few  will  get  it  a  thousand  times  over, 
in  health,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  happiness. 

Books  by  Mail. — On  receipt  of  cash  ordeTS,  the  publishers 
of  The  Water-Cure  Journal  will  obtain  and  send  to  any 
post-office  in  the  United  States,  Territories,  or  Canada,  any 
work  in  print  that  may  be  desired.  They  will  import  books 
from  Europe  by  every  steamer,  and  supply  the  trade,  public 
libraries,  and  agents,  on  the  usual  terms.  When  books  are 
ordered  to  go  by  mail,  money  should  be  sent  with  which  to 
pre-pay  the  postage  from  New  York. 

J.  W.,  Chatham,  Ohio.— Your  verses  are  very  smooth 
and  graceful,  and  are  appropriate  to  send  to  your  friends, 
but  would  not  be  interesting  to  the  public. 

J.  G. — Accept  our  thanks  for  your  excellent  and  very 
acceptable  article  on  "Parental  Responsibility."  It  is 
on  file  for  early  insertion. 

Horace.— Thank  you  for  your  poems,  "A  World's  Fair" 
and  "An  Exploring  Expedition, "-though  at  present  we  have 
no  room  for  pieces  as  long  as  those. 

"  Is  it  Duty?"  by  Mrs.  E.  Potter — (a  reply  to  the  article 
of  Julia  Kellogg  on  "Bloomers"  in  our  February  number), 
is  received. 

Mercer  Water-Cure  Establishment. — Messrs.  Hanna  &  . 
Stephenson  have  erected  a  Water-Cure  House  near  Mercer, 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  in  what  is  said  to  he  a  very  desirable  lo- 
cation, and  now  offer  either  to  sell  or  to  rent  the  property 
to  some  suitable  person.  They  wish  to  see  the  establish- 
ment occupied  by  a  good,  scientific,  and  experienced  Hy- 
dropathic physician.  One  who  has^a  wife,  who  is  also  a 
physician,  would  be  preferred.  Address  Hanna  &  Stephen- 
son, Mercer,  Pa. 

Where  did  You  come  from  ? — There  are  several  letters 
in  our  office,  some  without  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  some 
without  the  name  of  the  State  or  post-office  from  whence  they 
came,  which  cannot  be  attended  to.  Please  inform  us 
where  you  live,  good  friends,  and  tell  us  exactly  ichat  you 
want,  and  how  and  where  you  want  it  sent.  "Uncle Sam" 
got  $40,000  last  year  out  of  the  dead-letter  office  at  Wash- 
ington, on  account  of  the  carelessness,  negligence,  igno- 
rance, or  oversight  of  those  who  misdirect  their  letters. 
With  a  view  to  correct  these  errors,  the  publishers  of  this 
Journal  have  now  in  press  a  neat,  cheap,  and  handy  little 
work,  designed  for  beginners,  giving  complete  instruction 
in  the   art  of  letter-writing.      It  will  be  published  soon. 

Books  Pre-paid  by  Mail. — On  another  page  may  be 
found  a  list  of  books  with  prices  annexed.  Distant  readers 
may  now  avail  themselves  of  the  new  postal  arrangement, 
and  receive  any  work  in  the  list  by  return  of  the  first  mail, 
at  the  price  named,  without  further  charge  for  postage. 
Small  coin, — silver,  gold,  or  postage  stamps,  may  be  remit- 
ted by  mail  for  single  copies  of  these  books.  Until  agents 
and  booksellers  keep  a  supply  of  these  works,  this  is  the 
best  way  to  obtain  them.  When  large  quantities  are 
wanted  at  wholesale,  it  will  be  best  to  send  funds  in  drafts 
or  checks  on  some  bank  or  merchant  in  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Philadelphia  :  the  publishers  will  pay  the  cost  of  ex- 
change in  such  cases.  Should  this  not  be  convenient,  any 
exi>ress  company  will  deliver  orders  with  enclosures,  and 
return  goods  ordered  by  the  same  express  ;  but,  for  small 
packages  to  be  sent  great  distances,  the  mails  afford  the 
best  facilities. 

See  "Good  Books  for  Everyeody,"  on  page  72,  with 
prices  covering  postage. 

The  lawful  postage  on  this  Journal  is  but  six  cents  a  year 
to  any  post-office  in  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  quarterly 
in  advance  by  the  subscriber,  at  the  office  where  received 
by  him.  Thus  half  a  cent  per  number  is  all  that  will  be 
charged  by  any  postmaster. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  the  principal  medical 
school  of  Cincinnati,  hrs  announced  a  spring  session,  with 
a  full  faculty  and  hospital  instruction.     See  advertisement. 
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BOOKS  WHICH  QUICKEN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  YOUTH,  DELIGHT  AGE, 
DECORATE  PROSPERITY,  SHELTER  AND  SOLACE  US  IN  ADVERSITY,  BRING 
ENJOYMENT  AT  HOME,  BEFRIEND  US  OUT  OF  DOORS,  PASS  THE  NIGHT 
WITH   US,  TRAVEL  WITH   US,  GO  INTO  THE  COUNTRY  WITH   US.— Cicero. 

The  Daughters  of  Zion.     By  Rev.  S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  steel  engravings.     12mo.,  pp. 

355.     Price  $1.50.     New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor. 

Composed  of  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
thirteen  women,  whose  names  we  annex  :  Sarah,  Rebekah, 
Miram,  Rahab,  Jephtha's  Daughter,  Ruth,  Esther,  Bathshe- 
ba,  Judeth,  The  Virgin  Mary,  The  Woman  of  Samaria, 
Martha,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  On  reading  these  sketches, 
it  "would  appear  that  our  modern  Daughters  of  Zion  have 
comparatively  an  easy  time  of  it.  In  old  times,  when  war, 
blood,  and  carnage  was  the  rule,  and  peace  the  exception, 
those  women  had  something  serious  to  do.  Nor  were  they 
less  zealous,  heroic,  or  effective,  than  the  Sons  of  Zion, 
who  "fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause."  But  we  have 
no  taste  for  that  sort  of  life,  and  will  therefore  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  living  Daughters,  who  are  to  reform  the 
world,  and  "  the  rest  of  mankind."  Let  us  have  a  book 
on  the  dutiful  daughters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in- 
cluding teachers,  authors,  ledurers,  preachers,  singers, 
mothers,  and  workers.     It  would  be  interesting. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington.  By  Jared  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Two  volumes  in  one,  abridged  by  the  author.  Auburn  : 
Derby  &  Miller. 

Of  some  of  the  characters  with  whom  History  makes  us 
familiar,  we  can  never  hear  enough.  Our  beloved  Wash- 
ington is  one  of  these.  The  enthusiasm  which  his  name 
excites,  suffers  no  diminution  with  passing  years.  Mothers 
hold  up  his  character  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  their 
sons,  and  children  are  taught  to  lisp  the  venerated  name  of 
Washington  next  after  those  made  sacred  by  family  rela- 
tionship. Most  readers  of  American  Biography  are  familiar 
with  Sparks'  Life  of  Washington.  The  present  edition  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  omissions  are 
mostly  of  a  political  nature.  All  the  incidents  of  the  Bio- 
graphy are  retained  unchanged.  The  abridgment  will 
render  this  work  more  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  read- 
ers than  the  original  life  could  be,  and  enable  every  Ameri- 
can who  desires — and  is  there  one  who  does  not? — to  own 
a  copy  of  the  Biography  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims.  Romance  of  American  His- 
tory, Novelties  of  the  New  World.  By  Joseph  Banvard. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

These  attractive  and  interesting  books  "form  part  of  a 
series  of  American  Histories,  to  consist  of  twelve  or  more 
18mo.  volumes,  containing  about  three  hundred  pages  each. 
Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself.  The  subjects  treated  of 
have  an  abiding  interest  for  all  Americans.  The  history  ot- 
the  discovery  of  our  country,  of  the  trials  and  dangers  to 
which  its  early  settlers  were  exposed,  their  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  the  peculiarities  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  with  sketches  of  the  most  prominent  individuals 
among  them — all  these  and  topics  of  kindred  interest  are 
discussed  in  a  simple,  lively  manner.  Small  in  size,  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  and  full  of  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, they  are  just  the  books  to  be  popular,  especially  with 
the  young,  by  whom  the  numerous  illustrations  will  surely 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  Una  :  A  Paper  Devoted  to  the  Elevation  of  Woman. 
Published  monthly,  at  $1.00  a  year.  By  Mrs.  Paulina 
W.  Davis.    Providence,  R.  I. 

A  neat  quarto,  of  sixteen  pages,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Water-Curr  Journal,  in  its  general  appearance.  Mrs. 
Davis  will  be  aided  by  numerous  "strong-minded  women" 
(we  can  see  no  objection  to  these  often-quoted  terms),  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  cannot  fail  toreceive,  at  once, 
a  liberal  patronage. 

The  objects  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  Prospectus. 
We  copy  the  following  : 

"Our  purpose  is  to  speak  clear,  earnest  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  ;  to  discuss  the 
rights,  sphere,  duty,  and  destiny  of  woman,  fully  and  fear- 
lessly'; and  our  aim  will  be  ever  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
We  shall  not  confine  onrselves  to  any  locality,  set,  sect, 


class,  or  caste,  for  we  hold  to  the  solidarity  of  the  race, 
and  believe  that  if  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer,  and  that 
the  highest  is  made  to  atone  for  the  lowest.  Our  mystical 
name  of  The  Una,  signifying  Truth,  will  be  to  us  a  constant 
suggestor  of  fidelity  to  all." 

Speeches  on  the  Legislative  Independence  of  Ireland,  with 
Introductory  Notes.  By  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  New 
York  :  Redfield,  1S53. 

The  eloquent  and  true-hearted  patriot  and  exile,  Meagher, 
deserves  all  the  success  he  has  won.  While  his  genius 
and  his  earnest  unselfish  love  of  Liberty  and  Humanity 
have  commanded  our  admiration  and  applause,  his  deport- 
ment and  character  have  enlisted  our  esteem  and  love. 
The  volume  before  us  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of 
freedom,  and  especially  by  the  author's  countrymen,  our 
Irish- American  fellow-citizens.  We  need  not  speak  of  its 
literary  merits.  The  reputation  of  the  author  is  too  well 
established  to  need  our  endorsement.  The  work  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  is  embellished  with  a  por- 
trait of  its  talented  author. 

Country  Rambles  in  England,  or  Journal  of  a  Naturalist— 
with  Notes  and  Additions.  By  the  Author  of  Rural 
Hours.     12mo.,   pp.   337.     Price  $1.25.    Buffalo :  Phyn- 

NEY  &  CO. 

We  like  such  works.  They  entertain  and  instruct  us. 
They  represent  Nature.  With  this  volume  in  hand,  we 
may  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  and  travel  through  portions  of 
merry  England.  To  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  it  is  a  re- 
lease even  to  read  of  Country  Rambles.  This  begets  a  de- 
sire to  realize — what  we  can  now  but  imagine  as  we  fol- 
low the  author— and  even  this  is  refreshing.  We  com- 
mend everybody  to  Rambles  in  the  Country,  and  to  read 
books  on  Country  Rambles. 

"  Plants,  trees,  and  stones,  we  note, 
Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  many  rural  things." 

The  Farmer's  Companion,  and  Horticultural  Gazette.  Pub" 
lished  monthly,  at  50  cents  a  year.  By  Charles  Betts. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

A  brief  Prospectus  of  this  new  candidate  for  agricultural 
favor,  may  be  found  in  our  Advertising  Department,  to 
which  we  refer  for  further  particulars.  We  rejoice  in  eve- 
ry attempt  to  awaken  an  interest  in,  and  shed  light  on, 
these  subjects.  Agricultural  Papers  and  Periodicals  are 
multiplying.  We  hope  they  may  command  a  liberal  patron- 
age. Have  a  good  agricultural  education.  Nothing  of 
greater  value  can  be  bequeathed  to  a  Man,  or  a  Commu- 
nity. 

The  New  United  States  Post-Office  Directory,  and  Postal 
Guide.  Compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.  Price  55  cents,  prepaid  by  mail.  For  sale 
by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York. 

Alphabetically  arranged,  printed  in  one  handy  octavo 
volume  of  about  140  pages.  The  number  of  post-offices  in 
the  Union  now  exceed  20,000.  This  Directory  is  the  mos' 
perfect  of  any  yet  issued.  All  Publishers,  Postmasters, 
and  others,  having  much  correspondence,  will  find  a  copy 
exceedingly  useful,  if  not  almost  indispensable. 

FOX  AND  HOYT'S  QUADRENNIAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  M.  E.  CHURCH, 

and  Universal  Church  Gazetteer.  1852-6.  12mo.,  pp- 
300.  Price  $1.00.  Plartford,  Ct.  :  Case,  Tiffany  &  Co. 
Full  of  Statistics,  Tables,  Figures,  Reports  of  Proceed- 
ings, and  Facts,  which  must  be  highly  appreciated  by  all 
Clergymen,  Directors,  and  Managers  of  the  M.  E.  C.  For 
a  vignette,  the  publishers  have  a  view  of  a  small,  familiar- 
looking   Church,   founded  on   a  rock,  with  the  following 

motto  : 

"  The  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

The  American  Railway  Guide,  edited  by  R.  S.  Fisher,  is 
published  monthly  by  Curran,  Dinsmore  &  Co.,  22  Spruce- 
st.,  N.  Y.,  at  12%  cents  a  number.  * 


Calk  nttfr  Cttjra, 


We  feel  that  our  readers,  however  distant,  are  not  strangers,  but 
friends,  with  whom  we  may  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet,  familiar  talk. — 
Editors. 

The  Bloomers  in  New  York. — It  will  interest  the  fair 
readers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  to  peruse  the  follow- 
ing  extracts  from  our    City  papers,    describing,    as  seen  (q 
from  widely  different  stand-points,  the  grand  and  triumph- 
ant moral,  social  and  political  demonstration  made  on  the 
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evening-  of  February  7th,  1853, „at  Metropolitan  Hall,  where 
an  audience  of  about  three  thousand  persons,  of  both  sex. 

es venerable,  gray-haired  Fathers  and  Mothers,  Doctors, 

Lawyers  and  Divines,  with  not  a  few  of  the  Bon-Torn  or 
upper-tendom,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  and  see  the 
veritable  Amelia  Bloomer,  Antoinette  L.  Brown  and  Susan 
B.  Anthony,]all  from  Western  New  York.  These  women 
were  sent,  under  the  patronage  of  the  "New  York  Wo- 
men's State  Temperance  Society,"  to  lecture,  circulate 
tracts,  obtain  subscribers  for  their  organ,  the  Lily,  and, 
above  all,  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  vote  for  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law. 

Mrs.   Bloomer  and  Miss  Anthony  were  attired  in  

dresse's — of  course  they  were  ! — and  while  they  attracted 
much  attention,  they  were  considerately  and  respectfully 
treated  by  the  large  and  promiscuous  audience  before 
whom  they  appeared,  and  whom  they,  in  return,  treated  to 
a  rich  intellectual  feast. 

Waiving  further  comment  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to 
give  the  promised  quotations  from  those  impartial  chroni- 
cles, the  daily  journals  of  the  following  morning.  They 
will  indicate  the  state  of  feeling  which  exists  here  in  re- 
gard to  the  Dress  Reform,  commenced  a  few  years  ago 
by  us. 

The  Tribune  has  a  very  full  and  correct  report  of  the 
meeting,  including  the  speeches.  We  quote  from  its  intro- 
ductory paragraphs : 

The  Women's  Grand  Temperance  Demonstration  at 
Metropolitan  Hall,  last  evening,  was  a  most  brilliant  and 
successful  affair.  The  audience  which  assembled  on  that 
occasion  to  welcome  Mrs.  Bloomer  and  her  assistants  in 
the  cause  of  Temperance  was  almost  as  large  and  fully  as 
respectable  as  the  audiences  that  nightly  greeted  Jenny 
Lind  and  Catharine  Hayes  during  their  engagements  in 
that  hall.  Good  order  was  observed  throughout  the  eve- 
ning, and  earnest  and  hearty  applause  was  frequent.  The 
only  hissing  evidently  intended  lor  the  speakers,  was  when 
Mrs.  Bloomer  reviewed  the  sentiments  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  relative  to  Woman,  and  then  the  plaudits  came  to  a 
rescue  and  triumphantly  sustained  the  speaker.  The  audi- 
ence was  a  smiling  one — some  smiled  at  the  novelty  of  the 
occasion  ;  others  with  admiration — the  latter,  judging  from 
the  twinkling  of  eyes  and  clapping  of  hands,  were  in  the 
majority.  While  some  evidently  writhed  under  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lash  for  their  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
Temperance,  others  enjoyed  the  rigor  of  the  infliction  and 
manifested  their  satisfaction  by  applause. 

Mrs.  Bloomer  and  Miss  Anthony  were  the  only  ones  of 
the  party  attired  in  the  Bloomer  costume.  Mrs.  Bloomer 
was  attired  in  a  dark  brown  changeable  tunic  or  kilt,  de- 
scending just  below  the  knee,  the  skirt  of  which  was 
trimmed  with  rows  of  black  velvet.  The  pantaloons  were 
of  the  same  texture,  and  trimmed  in  the  same  style.  She 
wore  gaiters.  Her  head-dress  was  cherry  and  biack. 
Her  dress  had  an  open  corsage,  with  bands  of  velvet  over 
the  white  chemisette,  in  which  was  a  diamond  stud  and 
pins.  She  wore  flowing  sleeves,  tight  undersleeves,  and 
black  lace  mitts.  Her  whole  attire  was  rich,  but  plain  in 
appearance. 

Miss  Anthony  was  dressed  in  the  same  costume,  but 
plainer.  Her  dress  was  of  longer  skirt  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Bloomer.  It  was  of  black  brocade  silk,  with  pants  of  the 
same.  The  trimming  was  a  simple  while  collar  and  cuffs, 
and  a  gold  chain.  Her  hair  was  cut  short  in  the  neck  and 
curled  in  front. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Miss 
Mary  S.  Rich  chosen  Secretary. 

We  next  quote  the  Evening  Post : 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Women's  Temperance  Society 
was  held  last  evening  in  Metropolitan  Hall.  There  were 
about  three  thousand  persons  present,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  ladies.  It  was  the  first  time  that  an  audience 
in  this  hall  was  to  be  addressed  by  women,  and  the  novel- 
ty of  the  occasion  doubtless  attracted  a  large  number  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  absent.  The  proceedings, 
however,  were  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and 
the  speakers  apparently  felt  themselves  as  much  at  home 
with  their  hearers,  as  if  they  were  merely  addressing  a 
private  company.  They  were  listened  to  with  much  atten- 
tion., and  frequently  applauded. 

There  were  some  slight  expressions  of  disapprobation, 
however,  from  a  portion  of  the  audience,  but  they  were 
very  slight  and  were  soon  suppressed.  Altogether  the 
meeting  was  very  successful,  and  would  compare  most 
favorably  with  any  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  same 
building. 

The  Herald  has  some  very  characteristic  remarks,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

The  ladies  of  Western  New  York,  who  had  rendered 
thun.-selvs  famous  in  lhat  region  for  their  advocacy  of 
woman's  rights,  and  their  disputations  on  their  right  to 
wear  a  certain  nameless  garment  hitherto  monopolized  by 
the  rougher  sex,  made  a  sortie  on  the  Empire  City  last  eve- 
ning, and  look  Metropolitan  Hall  by  a  amp  de  main.  They 
had  ibi  met  ly  confined  their  operations,  for  the  most  part,  to 
Rochester  Syracuse  and  some  other  favored  portions  of 
this  Stole  ;  but  at  last  the  Empire  City  itself  has  yielded  to 
them.  "Cataline  is  al  the  gates,"  or,  rather,  the  Ama- 
zon- nre  within  the  walls,  and  il  seems  that,  having  once 
gol  into  i>ossession,  they  an-  determined  not  to  surrender 
their  advantageous  position.     Mrs.  Bloomer,  of  Lily  and 
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pantalette  celebrity  ;  the  fair  divine,  Rev.  Miss  Antoinette 
L.  Brown  ;  and  Miss  Anthony,  an  envoy  from  the  Woman's 
State  Temperance  Society,  delivered  eloquent  speeches 
last  evening  before  a  very  numerous  audience,  on  the 
temperance  topic,  a  pretty  full  report  of  all  which  pretty 
sayings  and  doings  will  be  chronicled  in  to-morrow's 
Herald. 

Our  flippant  neighbor,  the  National  Democrat,  having 
quoted  the  Tribune's  remarks,  proceeds  : 

The  importance  of  the  information  thus  conveyed,  its 
vast  effect  upon  future  ages,  nay,  its  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  present  time,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  one  of 
the  un-illuminated.  How  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  will 
raise  their  eyes  and  clap  their  hands  when  they  hear  that 
Mrs.  Bloomer  wore  "a  white  chemisette"  and — "gai- 
ters !"  And  to  the  hopeless  and  down-trodden  how  like  a 
word  of  prophetic  hope  will  come  that  sublimely  simple 
trut]i — Miss  Anthony's  dress  "  was  of  longer  skirt  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Bloomer.  It  was  of  black  brocade  silk,  with  pants  of  the 
same."  The  whole  account  is  serious  and  earnest,  and 
worthy  the  deepest  emotions  of  earnest  men.  The  world, 
which  has  been  wicked  so  long,  and  which  white  coats,  of 
dingiest  hue,  failed  to  better,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  regenera- 
ted by  "gaiters,"  "white  chemisettes,"  and  "  pants"  of 
black  brocade  silk.    There  is  yet  hope  for  man. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  report  of  that  most 
respectable,  conservative  and  formidable  piece  of  "  heavy 
artillery,"  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  : 

A  large  audience,  attracted  by  the  announcement  that 
several  persons  in  female  and  others  in  "Bloomer"  cos- 
tume, would  speak  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  Temper- 
ance, came  together  at  Metropolitan  Hall  last  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  excusable  curiosity  concern- 
ing the  appearance  and  conduct  of  such  lecturers.  The 
congregation  gathered  at  an  early  hour  and  sat  with  as 
much  composure  as  a  fevered  expectation  would  admit, 
until,  led  on  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  the  officer-esses  and 
orator-esses  of  the  evening  made  their  entree  upon  the  plat- 
form, which  was  the  signal  for  enthusiastic  applause. 
********** 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  in  a  very  short  dress  and  inex- 
pressible continuations,  was  next  introduced,  and  read  an 
address  which  was  not  only  novel  in  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement, but  anomalous  in  sentiment. 

The  subject,  according  to  previous  announcement,  was 
to  have  been  Temperance,  but  Mrs. -Bloomer  had  either  not 
seen  the  advertisement,  or  resolved  not  to  be  bound  by  it, 
and  to  say  what  she  pleased.  With  form  erect,  aspect 
stern  and  a  firm  voice,  she  hurled  defiance  at  mankind 
generally,  and  declared  that  women  would  be  masters  in 
their  husband's  houses,  and  never  disgrace  their  sex  by 
submitting  to  the  commands  of  anylhing  with  a  beard  ! 
She  was  followed  by  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  who  made  a 
very  pleasing  off-hand  speech,  after  which  came  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  "Bloomer"  costume,  who  made  nine 
speeches  in  rapid  succession. 

Gossip  from  Boston,  by  Noggs. — The  way  people  ask  for 
Water-Cure  now-a-days,  is  a  caution  to  druggists  to  fill  up 
their  bottles  with  aqua  fontis  instead  of  aquafortis.  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  One  case  that  gets  well, 
which  resists  (as  almost  all  bad  cases  will)  the  Allopathic 
nonsense,  by  the  aid  of  Hydropathy  alone,  will  do  more 
than  a  dozen  lectures  for  the  cause  sometimes. 

It  is  astonishing  what  ideas  have  got  abroad  concerning 
the  Water-Cure.  Some  imagine  that  they  will  have  to  be 
"kept  in  cold  water  all  the  time  !"  One  woman  said  her 
doctor  told  her  that  "  the  Hydropathic  folks  kept  their  pa- 
tients in  a  cold  sitz  bath  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time  I"  An- 
other one  said  she  heard  that  they  didn't  give  'em  any- 
lhing to  eat  only  once  a  month  or  so  !  !  The  great  objec- 
tion though,  the  doctors  have  to  it  is,  that  "  the  profession 
will  all  run  out."  This  is  an  objection  that  is  well  found- 
ed, but  precious  little  being  left  for  doctors  to  do,  when 
once  the  Water-Cure  gets  fairly  established  as  the  prevail- 
ing way,  as  it  most  assuredly  will  in  due  time.  Doctor  K. 
says  that  he  can't  go  but  once  or  twice  now,  where  he  used 
to  go  ten  or  a  dozen  times  when  physic  was  "the  order." 

A  hundred  little  children  have  died  of  scarlet  fever  in  the 
town  of  Waltham  (10.000  inhabitants),  in  the  course  of  two 
months  or  so  ! 

Why  is  it  that  the  Allopaths,  who  have  had  so  long  a 
time  to  perfect  their  system  in,  don't  know  the  first  thing 
towards  stopping  the  ravages  of  any  violent  distemper  ? 
Who  now  among  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  has  any 
faith  in  drugs  in  acute  diseases  of  any  kind? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Hydropath  thinks  of  losing  more 
than  one  or  two  out  of  a  hundred,  of  the  worst  kind  of 
acute  diseases  ? 

Let  the  undecided  ponder  and  "  search  the  Scriptures," 
and  see  if  these  things  be  so  or  not.     Ventrum  sapientioz. 

E.  C,  of  Champlalv,  N.  Y.,  says  that  some  persons  com- 
plain that  the  Journal  is  too  severe  in  some  of  its  remarks 
concerning  those  who  do  not  receive  its  peculiar  teachings 
and  accuse  us  of  lack  of  charity  for  those  who,  in  their 
blindness,  do  not  see  as  we  do. 


We  have  sworn  eternal  hostility  to  Druggery  and  Quack- 
ery in  all  their  forms,  and  the  "hard  words"  we  some- 
times use  (and  they  cannot  be  too  hard)  are  aimed  at  sys- 
tems and  practices,  and  not  at  persons.  We  have  abundant 
"  charity"  for  the  "blind,"  but  very  little  for  those  who, 
having  eyes,  wilfully  shut  them  against  the  light,  and  at 
the  same  time  strive  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  may  continue  to  walk  in  darkness.  Some  of 
our  .prescriptions  may  be  "  hard  to  take,"  but  ihey  are  not 
half  so  bitter,  and  are  far  more  salutary  than  Allopathic 
drugs. 

The  Pumpkin  Seeds  have  come. — In  compliance  with  our 
request,  Dr.  Hanaford,  of  the  Nantucket  Mirror,  has  sent 
us  (by  mail)  some  seeds,  out  of  a  pumpkin  raised  by  Reu- 
ben Hallett,  which  weighed  95  pounds  I  !  We  intend  to 
plant  them,  and  if  they  grow  as  good  as  they  are  great,  we 
shall  aid  in  propagating  that  variety  for  the  benefit  of  vege- 
tarians "and  the  rest  of" — pumpkindom. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  E.  S.  P.,  of  Farmora,  Bu- 
reau Co.,  Illinois,  adds  to  our  stock  of  garden  seeds,  for 
which  we  are  much  obliged.     He  says  : 

Inclosed  I  send  yon  a  few  Squash  Seeds,  of  the  variety 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Superior  SQUAsn.  When  cut  up 
and  baked,  they  are  far  better  than  any  other  that  we 
know  of.  Baked  squashes  may  be  a  novelty  to  Yankees, 
but  they  are  equal  to  the  best  sweet  potatoes,  being  dry 
and  mealy.  They  are  of  slow  growth,  and  should  be  plant- 
ed early — small-sized,  green  color,  and  may  seem  to  be  not 
worth  gathering.  But  try  them.  Plant  away  from  other 
varieties,  that  they  may  not  mix. 

[We  shall  do  it.— Eds.  W.  C.  J.] 

Lv  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dr.  W.  F.  Reh  is  fitting  up  a  new 
Water-Cure  establishment.  It  will  be  in  readiness  on  the 
first  of  April.  The  celebrity  of  Newport  as  a  watering 
place  will  attract  /leaH/i-seekers  as  well  as  pleasure-seek- 
ers. The  establishment  is  situated  on  the  "Point,"  in 
Narragansett  Bay,  said  to  be  the  most  desirable  place  in 
the  town.  We  hope  Dr.  Reh  will  meet  with  all  the  success 
that  his  energy,  integrity  and  skill  entitle  him  to.  For 
particulars  see  advertisement. 

The  Sugar  Creek  Water-Cure  is  announced  by  adver- 
tisement as  being  in  successful  operation.  We  have  favor- 
able reports  from  those  who  have  been  under  treatment  at 
this  cure.  The  success  of  this  establishment  will  drive 
patent  medicines  out  of  that  market,  and  put  the  people  on 
the  road  to  health. 

Female  Doctors. — At  the  annual  commencement  of  the 
Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  27th  ult.,  Mrs.  Hannah  W.  Ellis  of  Philadelphia-,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  W.  Johnson  of  New  York  city,  Miss  Maria  Min- 
niss,  N.  Y.,  Almira  L.  Fowler,  New  York  city,  Mrs.  Annan 
N.  S.  Anderson  of  Pa.,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  -Beverly  of  Rhode 
Island,  Augusta  R.  Montgomery  of  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Richardson  of  Phila.,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  G.  Adams  of  Bos- 
ton, graduated  and  received  their  diplomas.  The  honorary 
degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Miss  Harriet  K.  Hunt 
of  Boston. 

Buena  Vista  Springs  Water-Cure,  in  Logan  County 
Kentucky. — The  Green  River  Whig  announces  a  new  Water- 
Cure  establishment  at  this  place,  under  the  management  of 
Doctors  Webber  and  Edmonds.     That  paper  says  : 

"  They  are  men  of  ability,  and  if  any  body  could  make 
the  Springs  an  auxiliary  to  health,  it  is  they.     They  will  be 
missed  very  much  in  this  vicinity, 
dant  success."  . 


We  wish  them  abun- 


Westward,  Ho  ! — A  correspondent  writes  from  Savannah, 
Missouri,  as  follows  : 

"  If  you  know  of  a  good  Water-Cure  Doctor  that  would 
like  to  come  out  West,  I  would  recommend  him  to  come  to 
Savannah.  I  think  I  would  be  safe  to  say  that  he  could 
make  money  out  here,  and  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
Doctor."  h.  t.  w.,  p.  m. 

Who  will  go  ? 

Grace  Greenwood.— It  is  rumored  that  the  charming, 
witty  and  piquant  Grace  Greenwood  is  about  to  commit 
matrimony.  "The  happy  man"  is  said  to  be  "a  wealthy 
and  accomplished  American,"  whom  she  captured  in  the 
Eternal  City  ! 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Dr.  Shew  has  opened  a 
new  Hydropathic  establishment  in  a  very  pleasant  and 
healthful  location  in  this  city,  at  No.  75  East  Fifteenth- 
street,  near  Union  Park. 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will 

rr  given  to  advertisements,  on  the  following  terms : 
eob  a  full  page,  one  month,  $T5.  For  one  column,  $'20. 
Foah  If  a  column,  $12.  For  less  than  half  a  column, 
veeeenty-fi  cents  a  line. 


Hints  Totvakds  Reforms.  In  Lec- 
tures, Addresses,  and  Other  Writings.  By  Horace 
Greeley.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  with  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  its  Lessons.  12mo.,  pp.  425.  Price, 'pre- 
paid by  mail,  $1.25.  New  York:  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  Publishers. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  contents  of  the  work,  we  copy  from  the 
table  of  contents  : 

The  Emancipation  of  Labor  :  A  Lecture.  Life — the 
Ideal  and  the  Actual :  A  Lecture.  The  Formation  of 
Character  :  A  Lecture.  The  Relations  of  Learning  to 
Labor:  An  Address.  Human  Life:  A  Lecture.  The 
Organization  of  Labor:  A  Lecture.  Teachers  and 
Teaching  :  A  Lecture.  Labor's  Political  Economy  :  An 
Essay.  Alcoholic  Liquors — their  Nature  and  Effects. 
The  Social  Architects— Fourier:  A  Lecture.  Brief  Re- 
form Essays,  Death  by  Human  Law.  Land  Reform. 
Homestead  Exemption.  The  Right  to  Labor.  Living 
and  Means.  Pity  his  Family.  Flogging  in  the  Navy. 
The  Union  of  Workers.  The  Trade  Reform.  What 
Free  Trade  is  Doing.  Slavery  at  Home.  Tobacco. 
Coming  to  the  City.  Strikes  and  their  Remedy. 
Glimpses  of  a  Better  Life.  The  Aims  of  Life.  The 
Unfulfilled  Mission  of  Christianity.  The  Church  and 
the  Age.  The  Ideal  of  a  True  Life  Humanity.  The 
Chrystal  Palace  and  its  Lessons  :  A  Lecture. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says  :  "  The  great  truths  that 
every  human  being  is  morally  bound,  by  a  law  of  our 
Social  condition,  to  leave  the  world  somewhat  better 
for  his  having  lived  in  it — that  no  one  able  to  earn  bread 
has  any  moral  right  to  eat  without  earning  it — that  the 
obligation  to  be  industrious  and  useful  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  possession  of  wealth,  nor  by  the  generosity  of 
wealthy  relatives — that  useful  doing  in  any  capacity  or 
vocation  is  honorable  and  noble,  while  idleness  and  pro- 
digality, in  whatever  station  of  life,  are  base  and  con- 
temptible— that  every  one  willing  to  work  has  a  clear, 
social,  and  moral  right  to  Opportunity  to  Labor,  and  to 
secure  the  fair  recompense  of  such  Labor,  which  Society 
cannot  deny  him  without  injustice— and  that  these 
truths  demand  and  predict  a  comprehensive  Social  Re- 
form based  upon  and  moulded  by  their  dictates — these 
will  be  found  faithfully  if  not  forcibly  set  forth  and 
elucidated  in  the  following  pages." 


The  New  Illustrated  Hydropathic 

Encyclopedia.  A  Family  Guide,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. In  Two  12mo.  Volumes,  with  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  Engravings,  by 
R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  Price  $2,50.  Just  published  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

"  For  popular  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  which 
can  fill  its  place.  Without  any  parade  of  technical  terms, 
it  is  strictly  scientific;  the  language  is  plain  and  simple; 
the  points  explained  are  of  great  importance.  Of  all  the 
numerous  publications  which  have  obtained  such  a  wide 
popularity,  as  issued  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  perhaps 
none  are  more  adapted  to  general  utility  than  this  rich, 
comprehensive,  and  well-arranged  Encyclopedia."— N. 
Y.  Tribune. 

"Common  sense  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  much 
useful  information  concerning  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
may  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  the 
people  require." — Evening  Mirror. 

This  Encyclopedia  may  be  received  at  any  post 
office,  by  return  of  the  first  mail.  Postage  on  the  two 
volumes,  prepaid,  50cts. 

Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  The  Water- 
Cure.  Also,  on  Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  generally.    Agents  Wanted.  tf. 


Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young  of 

Both  Sexes.  Relating  to  the  Formation  of  Character, 
Choice  of  Avocation,  Health,  Amusement,  Music,  Con- 
versation, Cultivation  of  Intellect,  Social  Affection, 
Courtship  and  Marriage.  By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver, 
Author  of  "  Lectures  on  Mental  Science,"  etc.,  etc. 
New  York  and  Boston  :  Fowlers  and  Wells.  Price 
50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  judicious,  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  hopeful  and  cheerful  in  its  tone, 
and  full  of  hearty  sympathy,  and  genial  kindliness. 
Speaking  from  the  heart,  as  the  author  evidently  does, 
he  will  inevitably  reach  the  hearts  of  his  readers. 


The  Milk  Trade  in  New  York  and 

Vicinity.    By  John  Mullaly,  with  an  Introduction 
by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.  New  York  :  Fowlers  and  Wells' 
Price  25  cents. 
This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  sale  of  pure  and 

adulterated  milk — the  daily  and  yearly  consumption 

the  amount  of  property  invested  in  the  business— the 
milk  dealers  in  Orange  and  other  counties— injurious  ef- 
fects of  impure  milk  on  children,  and  advice  to  country 
dairymen.  In  this  deluge  of  startling  facts,  figures,  and 
arguments,  the  swill-milk  establishments  are  shown  up 
in  their  true  light,  and  should  be  perused  by  every  citi- 
zen, not  of  New  York  only,  but  of  every  pity  and  large 
village  in  the  land.  City  chidren  die  by  thousands,  and 
not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  this  shocking  mortality 
may  be  traced  to  those  poisonous  or  diseased  shops, 
honored  with  the  name  of  milk.  We  intend  in  future 
to  make  some  extracts  from  this  work. 


Our  Books  in  Boston. — New  England 

patrons  who  wish  for  our  various  publications,  may  al- 
ways obtain  them,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  our 
Boston  establishment,  142  Washington  street.  Besides 
our  own  publications,  we  keep  a  supply  of  all  works  ou 
Physiology,  Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  on  the  natu- 
ral sciences  generally,  including  all  progressive  and  Re- 
formatory works. 

Phrenological  Examinations  with  charts,  and  writ- 
ten opinions  of  character,  may  also  be  obtained  day  and 
evening  at  our  rooms  in  Boston,  No.  142  Washington 
street,  near  the  old  South  Church.  tf 


Miss  M.  H.  Mowrt,  Physician,  No. 

22  South  Main  street,  Providence,  R.   I.        Meh  I0t* 


Employment,    Pleasant  and  Pro 

Wtable.— Young  men  in  every  county,  town  and  village 
fi  the  United  States  may  find  a  safe 'and  profitable  em- 
inoyment  for  his  time  and  money,  (say  $25,  $50,  or 
plOO).  For  particulars,  address,  post-paid,  Fowlers  & 
$1ells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  NasBnu  Street,  New  York. 


Practical  Phrenology.— For  Profes- 
sional Examinations,  call  day  or  evening,  at  131  Nassau- 
The  Museum  is  always  open,  and  free 


St.,  Clinton  Hall, 
to  visitors. 


S.  H.  &  G.  Burnett,  Wholesale  and 

Retail  Booksellers    and    Stationers,   54   Main    Street, 
Peoria,  111. 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  Stock  of  Fowlers 
and  Wells'  works  on  Water-Cure,  Phrenology,  and  the 
Reforms  of  the  day.  if   },- 


The    Phrenological 

Bust.  Designed  especially  for 
Learners  :  Showing  the  exact  lo 
cation  of  all  the  Organs  of  the 
Brain  fully  developed,  which  wil] 
enable  •ever;''  one  to  study  the 
science  without  an  instructor.  It 
may  be  packed  and  sent  with  safety 
by  express,  or  as  freight,  (not  by 
mail,)  to  any  part  of  the  world 
Price,  including  box  for  packing, 
only  $1  25. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the 
age.  A  cast  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  size  of  the 
human  head,  on  which  the  exact  location  of  each  of  the 
Phrenological  organs  is  represented,  fully  developed, 
with  all  the  divfsions  and  classifications.  Those  who 
cannot  obtain  the  services  of  a  professor,  may  learn  in  a 
very  short  time,  from  this  model  head,  the  whole 
science  of  Phrenology,  so  far  as  the  location  of  the  or- 
gans is  concerned."— New  York  Daily  Sun. 

The  only    Lady's  Magazine    Pub- 

lished  in  the  United  States,— Godey's  Lady's  Book 
for  March,— now  ready.  The  Book  of  the  Nation  and 
Arts  Union  of  America  !  !  Immense  increase  of  reading 
matter  without  reducing  the  number  of  full  page  Steel 
engravings. 

It  is  useless  for  the  publisher  of  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  to  make  any  great  parade  of  what  he  intends  to 
do.  The  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  latter 
numbers  of  a  year  are  always  superior  to  the  commenc- 
ing ones,  as  he  improves  with  the  expense  which  each 
month  brings  him,  seizing  every  new  feature  of  the  day, 
and  imparting  it  to  his  subscribers  through  the  success- 
ive numbers  of  the  book. 

Nothing  but  real  worth  in  a  publication  could  be  the 
cause  of  so  prolonged  an  existence,  especially  in  the 
literary  world,  where  everything  is  so  evanescent.  Hun- 
dreds of  magazines  have  been  started,  and,  after  a  short 
life,  have  departed— while  the  "Lady's  Book"  alone 
stands  triumphant,  a  proud  monument  reared  by  the 
Ladies  of  America  as  a  testimony  of  their  own  worth. 

Many  persons,  who  seek  no  further  than  our  title,  pre- 
sume that  the  "Lady's  Book"  is  intended  merely  for 
the  amusement  of  a  class,  and  that  it  does  not  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  those  more  important  questions  con- 
nected with  the  realities  and  the  duties  of  life,  which 
every  well-informed  woman,  mother  and  daughter, 
should  be  acquainted  with.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Itia 
now,  as  it  has  ever  been,  our  constant  care  to  combine,  in 
the  pages  of  the  "Lady's  Book,"  whatever  is  useful, 
whatever  is  elevating,  whatever  is  pure,  dignified,  and 
virtuous  in  sentiment,  with  whatever  may  alford  rational 
and  innocent  amusement. 

The  expense  of  one  number  of  the  "Lady's  Book"  in- 
cluding steel  engravings  and  literary  matter,  paid  for, 
not  taken  from  English  magazines,  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  magazine  published  in  this  country.  We 
make  no  exception,  and  are  willing  to  have  the  fact 
tested. 

The  March  Number  contains  eighteen  splendid 
illustrations,  besides  its  usual  large  quantity  of  reading 
matter. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance,  postage  paid  :  One  copy,  one 
year,  §3.  Two  copies,  one  year,  $5.  Five  Copies,  one 
year,  $10,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the 
club.  Ten  copies,  one  year,  $16.  Thirteen  copies,  one 
year,  $20. 

No  old  subscriber  will  be  received  into  a  club  until 
all  arrearages  are  paid. 

Small  notes  of  the  different  States  are  received  at  par 
for  Godey's  "  Lady's  Bouk." 

Where  a  club  is  made  up  by  individuals  who  reside 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  "Book"  will  be  sent 
to  the  town  in  which  each  resides. 

Additions  of  one  or  more  to  clubs  are  received  at  club 
prices. 

Register  your  letters,  and  when  remitting,  get  your 
postmaster  to  write  on  the  letter  "Registered."  The 
money  will  then  come  safely.  Remember,  we  have  no 
travelling  agents  now,  and  all  money  must  be  sent  direct 
to  the  publisher.  A  Specimen,  or  Specimens,  will  be 
sent  to  any  Postmaster  making  the  request.  We  can 
always  supply  the  back  numbers  for  the  year,  as  the 
work  is  stereotyped. 

Address,  L.  A.  Godey,  No.  113Chesnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Qt. 


The   Illustrated    Self-Instructor 

in  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  with  one  hundred  En- 
gravings and  a  Chart.  Price,  prepaid,  by  mail,  30  cents. 
Published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  St.  N.  Y 
_  An  excellent  work  for  beginners— containing  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  sciences,  together  with  much  other 
valuable  matter. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Smith's  Torpedo  Electro- 
magnetic Machines.— These  Machines  differ  from  all 
other  Electro-Magnetic  Machines.  The  inventor  has 
made  an  improvement  by  which  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary currents  are  united.  The  cures  performed  by  this 
instrument  now  are,  in  some  instances,  almost  incredible 
For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  my  new  work  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "The  Medical  Appli 
cation  of  Electro-Magnetism."  Mail  edition,  25  cts 
The  Torpedo  Magnetic  Machines  are  put  up  in  neat  rose- 
wood cases  of  a  very  portable  size.  Price  $12.  A  dis- 
count made  to  agents.  Address,  S.  B.  Smith,  297  1-2 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  jan<  tf_ 


The  Farmer's  Companion  and  Hor- 
ticultural Gazette,  Edited  by  Charles  Fox,  C  Betta, 
J.  C.  Holmes  and  Linus  Cone,  is  published  in  Detroit,  on 
the  1st  day  of  each  month.  It  comprises  16  very  large 
Octavo  Pages,  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  in- 
dependent of  the  cover,  at  Fifty  Cents  a  Year;  and 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  cheapest  Farming  Papers  pub- 
1  shed  in  the  Union. 

A  large  number  of  splendid  Engravings  of  Stock,  Im- 
plements, etc.,  are  already  procured,  and  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  'The  Companion  will  be  un- 
surpassed in  this  department- 
Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.,  the 
eminent  Agricultural  chemist  of  England,  who  was  ex- 
pressly invited  to  the  U.nited  States/by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures, 
has  promised  to  contribute  to  this  paper  during  the 
year. 

Send  names  and  subscriptions  to  the  office,  Firemen's 
Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.  Specimen  numbers  forwarded  if 
requested.    Direct  to  Charles  Beits.  mch,  3t. 

The  advertisements,  (three  pages,)  are  printed  on  the 
Cover,  so  that  the  whole  paper  is  devoted  to  reading. 


Card. — I  am  compelled  by  pressure 

of  business  to  witbdrawmy  offer  made  some  time  since, 
gratuitously  to  advise  the  sick  for  Water  treatment  of 
themselves.  Henceforward  those  who  wish  to  consult 
me  by  letter  will  please  enclose  one  hollar.  I  have  to 
employ  an  emanuensis  and  pay  him,  which  I  cannot 
afford  to  do,  and  give  gratuitous  advice  Respectfully, 
Glen  Haven  Water-Cure.         J.  C  Jackson,  M.  D. 

mch,  It. 


Geo.  Hoyt,  M.  IX,  will  lecture  on 

the  Philosophy  of  Hydropathy.    Address  him   at  the 
Water-Cure,  Worcester,  Mass.  Feb.  2t, 


F.  W.  Meyer,  M.D.,   Hydropathic 

Physician,  at  Col.  Hamilton's  Plantation,  Bayou  Sara 
Parish,  West  Feliciana,  La.  Jan.  tf. 

The  Family  Magazine— The  Student 

— edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  occupies  a  broader  field 
than  any  other  Magazine  for  the  family.  Its  subjects 
embrace  the  Natural  Sciences,  Astronomy,  Geology,  His- 
tory, Chemistry,  Biography,  Travels,  Anecdotes,  Music, 
etc.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  intellect,  interest  and  in- 
struct the  mind,  enkindle  a  luve  for  such  learning  as  will 
be  practically  useful. 

This  work  contains  32  large  octavo  pages,  amply 
illustrated,  and  is  published  monthly,  at  $1  00  a-year, 
by  Fowler  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New-York. 

A  Valuable  Property  is  Offered 

for  sale  adjoining  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Troy,  which  in  every  respect  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  Water-Cure  Establishment.  The  pre- 
mises consist  of  about  six  acres,  and  are  bounded  on  the 
road  for  the  distance  of  510  feet.  The  dwelling  is  a 
spacious,  modern-built  cottage,  constructed  in  the  very 
best  manner,  and  is  supplied  with  pure  soft  water,  in 
great  abundance,  and  constant,  from  springs  in  the  rear, 
at  a  height  sufficient  to  conduct  the  water  to  every  room. 
There  are  about  400  fruit  trees  on  the  premises  just 
coming  into  full  bearing.  The  privilege  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  pond  abounding  with  fish  will  be  conveyed 
with  the  premises.  One-half  the  purchase  money  can 
remain  on  bond  and  mortgage.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  Wm.  R.  Belding,  155  Congress  street,  Troy, 
or  of  Peck  &  Hillman,  173  River  street.  Jan  tf. 

Miss  M.  Mowbray,  Physician,  No.  22 

South  Main  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  mch,  lot.* 


HfflzUv-i&xive  lEstabUsijwctits. 

Hydropathic  and  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute.— Dr.  Trall  receives  patients  at  his  commodious 
establishment,  15  Laight-street,  New  York,  (the  oldeBt 
and  most  extensive  City  Water-Cure  in  the  United 
States),  one  door  from  the  beautiful  promenade  grounds 
of  St  John's  Park.  The  establishment  has  recently  been 
enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  rear  building,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  spacious  double  house  adjoining,  so  that 
nearly  one  hundred  patients  can  now  be  accommodated. 

The  buildings  are  warmed  throughout  by  steam- 
pipes,  thus  securing  any  required  degree  of  temperature, 
and  obviating  the  annoyance  of  dust  and  smoke  from 
grates  and  stoves. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  for  full  Water 
treatment,  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hos- 
ford,  established  a  department  for  the  special  manage- 
ment of  those  female  diseases  which  are  incurable  with- 
out peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment.  Con- 
sultations and  city  practice  attended  to  as  heretofore. 


Newport  Water-Cure. — This  Estab- 
lishment at  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  on  the  first  of  April.  It  is  situated 
on  Narraganset  Bay,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the 
town,  on  what  is  culled  "The  Point."  The  healthful- 
ness  of  this  climate  at  all  seasons,  its  coolness  in  sum- 
mer and  mildness  in  winter,  are  celebrated  On  this 
account  it  is,  during  the  summer,  frequented  by  thous- 
ands of  visitors,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  in  the  Union.  The  Establishment  is 
being  fitted  up  with  particular  regard  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  patients.  Each  one  will  have  his 
baths  in  his  room,  and  the  physician  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  lives  in  the  house,  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  patients  feel  at  home.  Applications  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible.  Terms:  From  $10  to  $14 
per  week;  to  be  paid  weekly.  Each  patient  should 
supply  himself  with  one  pair  of  blankets,  and  one  pair 
of  coarse  linen  sheets.  All  letters  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr-.  Willtam  F.  Reh,  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  will  give 
any  further  particulars  that  applicants  may  need. 

mch,  3t. 


Highland    Home    Water-Cure,    at 

Fishkill   Landing,  Duchess  Co.,  N.Y.      O.W.May, 
M.D.,  Proprietor. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  beautiful  scenery,  fine  large 
edifice,  an  easy  access  from  every  direction,  combine  to 
render  this  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  nee,d  Hydro- 
pathic treatment.  This  establishment  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  cure  of  Female  diseases;  but  all  other 
remediable  diseases  are  here  treated  successfully. 

tf. 
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Worcester  Water-Cube  Institution, 

No.  1  Glen  Street.—  Thin  building  was  erected  ex 
pressly  tor  Hydropathic  purposes,  and  embraces  all  the 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  enjoy- 
mentot  patients.  The  location  is  retired  and  overlooks 
the  city. 

Terms— For  full  board  and  treatment,  $0  to  $10  per 
week,  according  to  rooms  occ  ipied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually 
qe  required, 

Palienls  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  but 
one  linen  sheet,  two  woollen  blankets,  one  comfortable 
and  old  linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.D.  E.  F. 
kogers,  Superintendent.  Jan   tf 


Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establtsh- 

c«i!T'— T1,e  lllj°ve  establishment  is  now  commencing  its 
nttn  season.  The  increased  accommodations  and  facili- 
ties which  have  been  added  from  year  to  vear,  make  it 
second  to  none  in  the  Union,  and  enables  the  subscriber 
to  say  with  confidence  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves ot  the  great  facilities  which  the  Water-Cure 
system,  when  rightly  applied,  offers  to  all  those  who  are 

seekllip*  restm-nti^r,  +*,  li^nltl,     *u„*    n i 


„      _ — ,    "'^»vij  <i|^iicu,  on 

seeking  restoration  to  health,  that  they  can  here  pursue 
picies  tor  the  removal  of 


0     -~ *.„,„,,     Lu    uraiiu,    III, lli      llie 

jt  under  the  most  favorable  auspicies  lor  ine  removal  ol 
disease.  The  very  flattering  patronage  bestowed  hither- 
to, by  a  generous  public,  will  serve  but  to  stimulate  the 
proprietor  to  increased  exertions  in  behalf  of  all  those 
sutlerers  who  may  place  themselves  under  his  charge. 
Herms— $7  to  $8  per  week.  T.  T.  Shelve,  M.D.,  Pro- 
p™tor-  Jan.tf. 


Lake  View  Water-Cure  for  Sale. — 

That  well  known  and  pleasantly  located  Water-Cure 
Establishment,  situated  in  the  Northern  section  of  the 
city,  on  the  Lake,  known  as  "Lake  View  Water-Cure," 
is  offered  for  Sale.  The  establishment  is  supplied  with 
a  perpetual  flow  of  pure  water,  thrown  into  the  Reser- 
voir by  the  action  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram.  Everything 
requisite  to  an  establishment  of  this  description,  is  in 
its  place,  and  ready  for  business.  In  point  of  position, 
this  establishment  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in  the 
tate.  ' 

For  terms  of  sale,  inquire  of   the  subscriber  on  the 
premises.    P.  M.  Bko.mlet.  mch,  2t. 


Mercer  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment —This  Establishment,  adioining  the  Borough  of 
Mercer,  Pa.,  is  for  sale  or  rent.  Possession  will  be 
given  the  1st  of  April  next.  For  terms,  apply  to  Hanna 
&  Stephenson,  Mercer,  Pa.  mch,  tf. 

The  Sugar  Creek  Falls  Water- 
Cure,  Tuscarawas  Co  ,  O  ;  12  miles  south  of  Masillon. 
Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Fkease.  Is  supplied  with  soft 
Spring  water.  The  success  which  has  thus  far  at- 
tended our  efforts,  enables  us  to  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  afflicted.  It  is  conducted  on  pure  Hydropa- 
thic "principles.  Terms  :  $5  per  week.  Post-office 
address  :  DeardorfTs  Mills,  Tus.  Co.,  O.  Each  patient 
should  bring  1  linen  and  2  cotton  sheets,  2  wool  blankets, 
2  comfortables,  and  some  towels.  mch,  4t. 


Eock  Springs  Water-Cure,  Marietta, 

Georgia. — By  C.  Cox,  M.  D.  Will  reeeive  and  treat 
patients,  either  in  the  Spring,  Summer,  or  Winter.  It 
being  directly  on  the  railroad,  the  cars  will  stop,  put  ont, 
and  fake  in  all  patients  who  desire  it  of  the  conductors. 
Constantly  on  hand,  a  good  supply  of  Water-Cure 
books  for  sale,  at  publishers'  prices.  Post-paid  commu- 
nications promptly  attended  to.    C.  Cox,  Proprietor. 

mch,  2t. 

Dr.  Shew's  "  Water-Cure"  is  at  No. 

15  East  Fifteenth  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Park. 
Day  and  Boarding  Patients  received,  and  general  out- 
door practice  attended  to  as  heretofore.  Letters  for  ad- 
vice wil]  receive  attention.  mch,  tf. 


Dr.   Henry    Meter,    Practitioner    of 

Hydropathy,  apprises  his  friends  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral that  he  has  left  Willow  Grove,  and  established  a 
Hydropathic  Institute,  239  Spruce  street,  below  8th, 
Philadelphia.  General  Practice  attended  to:  also  in 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics.    Terms  moderate.   Call!         |tf. 

Dr.  Weder  has  left  Orange  Moun- 

tain  Water-Cure  residence,  (at  present,)  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Feb.  tf. 

Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure,  Bing- 

hamton,  Broome  Co.,  N-  Y. — This  retreat  for  the  sick 
is  fitted  up  in  prime  order  for  giving  treatment  in  winter. 
Our  terms  are  less  than  at  any  establishment  having 
the  same  advantages  in  this  country,  from  §4  to  $7  per 
week,  according  to  room  and  attention  required.  O.  V. 
Thaver,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician.  H.  M.  Ranney, 
Proprietor,  Feb.  tf. 


New  Graefenberg  Water-Cure.— No 

Cure,  no  Pay. — For  further  particulars,  address  R. 
Holland,  M.D.,  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y.        Jan.  tf. 

Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.— By  Edward  Acker,  M.D.,  Phillipsburgh, 
opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio  River,  Beaver 
County,  Pa.  Jan.  5t. 

Dr.  Bbdortha's  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Aug.  tf.* 

Porestville  Water-Cure.    By  Drs. 

Parker  and  Avery.    Apply  Forestville,   Chautauque 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Dec.  tf. 


Athol  Water-Cure,  Mass.— Terms  : 

$6  per  week.     For  further  information,  address  Geo. 
Field,  M.D.  mch,  6t. 


Brownsville  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.—Dr.  C.  Baelz  continues  to  treat  Chronic 
Diseases  successfully  at  his  establishment  near  Browns- 
ville, Pa.    Terms  :  '$6  per  w-eek,  payable  weekly. 

mch'tf. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOE  EVERY  EODY- 


BY  FOWLERS    AND    WELLS. 

In  order  to  accommodate  "  the  people,"  residing  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  publishers 
will  forward  by  return  of  the  first  mail,  any  book  named 
in  the  following  list.  The  postage  will  be  pre-paid  by 
them,  at  the  New  York  Office.  By  this  arrangement  of 
pre-paying  postage  in  advance,  fifty  per  cent,  is  saved  to 
the  purchasers.  The  price  of  each  work,  including  pos- 
tage, is  given,  so  that  the  exact  amount  may  be  remitted. 
All  letters  containing  orders,  should  be  post-paid,  and  di- 
rected as  follows:  Fowlelis  and   Wells, 

Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau-Street,  New  York. 

The   Hydropathic   Encyclopedia  :     a 

Complete  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene.  An 
illustrated  work,  embracing  outlines  of  Anatomy ; 
Physiology  of  the  Humitn  Body  ;  Hygienic  Agencies, 
and  the  Preservation  of  Health  :  Dietetics  and  Hydro- 
pathic Cookery;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water-  Treat- 
ment ;  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  in- 
cluding the  nature,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
of  all  known  diseases;  Application  to  Surgical  Dis- 
eases; Application  of  Hvdi-opathy  to  Midwifery  and 
the  Nursery.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.  Two  large  vo- 
lumes, with  a  copious  index,  substantially  bound  in  li- 
brary style,  with  nearly  one  thousand  pages.  Price, 
pre-paid  by  mail,  to  any  post-office,  §3  00. 

Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated,  and 

Applied,  accompanied  by  a  Chart,  embracing  a  con- 
cise Elementary  View  of  Phrenology,  with  forty-three 
illustrative  engravings.  Thirty-sixth  edition.  A  stand- 
ard work  on  the  science,  eminently  practical  in  its 
teaching,  and  adapted  to  the  general  reader.  Price, 
postage  pre-paid,  $1  25. 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Science,  ap- 
plied to  the  Elevation  of  Society.  By  George  Combe, 
Robert  Cox,  and  others.  Illustrated  with  portraits  of 
eminent  moralists  and  philosophers.    Price,  $2  30. 

The  Water-Cure  Library,   embracing 

the  most  Popular  works  on  the  subject,  in  seven  large 
12mo  volumes.  By  American  and  European  Authors. 
Every  family  should  have  a  copy.    Price,  §6  00. 

Lectures  on  Phrenology.    By  George 

Combe.  Including  its  application  to  the  present  and 
prospective  condition  of  the  United  States.  Illustra- 
ted.   Price  $1  25. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Phrenology  and 

Physiology.    Beautifully  Illustrated.      Price  $1  25. 

Hydropathy,  or  the  Water-Cure  :  its 

Principles,  Processes,  and  Modes  of  Treatment,  with 
an  Account, of  the  Latest  Methods  adopted  by  Priess- 
nitz.    By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.    Price  $1  25. 

Bulwer,  Forbes,  and  Houghton  on  the 

Water  Treatment.  A  Compilation  of  Papers  on  Hy- 
giene and  Hydropathy.  Edited,  with  additional  mat- 
ter, by  R.  S.  Houghtonj  A.  M,  M,.  D.     Price  $1  25. 

Water-Cure  In  America.     Over  Three 

Hundred  Cases  of  Various  Diseases  treated  with  Wa- 
ter.    By  Drs.   Shew,  Trail,  and  others.  Price,  $1  25. 

Food  and  Diet :  Containing  an  Analy- 
sis of  every  kind  of  Food  and  Drink.  By  Professor 
Pereira.    Price  $1  25. 

Education  :  its  Elementary  Principles 

founded  on  the  nature  of  man.  By  J.  G.  Spurzheim, 
M.  D.  Containing  the  laws  of  exercise  ;  direction  of 
the  faculties;  motives  to  action;  education  of  the 
sexes;  duration  of  nations,  etc.  Price  87  cents. 

Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed  ;  or, 

the  Natural  Theology  and  Moral  Bearings  of  Phre- 
nology. By  O   S.  Fowler.     PViee  87  cents. 

The  Constitution  of  Man,  considered 

in  relation  to  External  Objects.  By  George  Combe. 
The  only  authorized  American  Edition.  Illustrated 
with  twenty  engravings.    Price,  87  cents. 

Lectures  on  Mental  Science,  according 

to  the  Philosophy  of  Phrenology.  Illustrated  with 
engravings.    By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver.   Price,  87  cents. 

Combe's  Physiology,  Applied  to  the 

Improvement  of  Mental  and  Physical  Education.  New 
edition,  with  Illustrations.    Price,  87  cents. 

A  Defence  of  Phrenology,  with  Argu- 
ment, and  Testimony.  By  Dr.  Board  man.  A  good 
work  for  young  Phrenologists.    Price  87  cents. 

Consumption,  its  Prevention  and  Cure, 

by  the  Water-Treatment,  with  directions.  Illustrated. 
By  Dr.  Shew.     Price  87  cents. 

Human  Rights,    and    their   Political 

Guaranties:  Founded  on  the  Laws  of  our  Being. 
By  Judge   Hurlbut.    Price,  87  cents. 

Vegetable    Diet,    as    Sanctioned    by 

Medical  Men  and  experience  in  all  ages  ;  also  a  sys- 
tem of  Vegetable  Cookery.    Price,  87  centi. 

Water  and  Vegetable  Diet  in  Scrofula, 

f,';iii''.  r,  A -ilum,  and  iiuiiiy  other  Diaeases. :  By  Dr. 
Lamb.    A  Scientific  Work.     Price,  87  cepts. 

a  Water-Cure  Manual :  A  Popular  Work 

^/V  /       on   Hydropathy.     Willi   familiar  Direction!.    By  Dr. 
Show.    Every  family  should  huvo  it.     Price  87  cents. 


A  Home  for  all ;  or,  a  new,  cheap,  con- 
venient, and  superior  Mode  of  Building,  with  appro- 
priate Diagrams.     Price  87  cents. 

Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology. 

A  course  of  Twelve  Lectures.  By  Rev.  John  B.  Dods. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Price,  87  cents. 

Natural  Laws  of  Man,  physiologically 

considered.  By  Dr.  Spurzheim.  A  work  of  great 
merit.    Price  only  30  cents. 

Physiology  of  Digestion.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Dietetics.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  By 
Audrew  Combe,  M.  D.     Price  30  cents. 

Labor ;    Its    History   and  Prospects. 

Including  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Wealth,  By  Robert 
Dale  Owen.    Price  30  cents. 

Psychology,   or  the   Science    of    the 

Soul.  With  Engravings  of  the  Brain  and  N"ervous 
System.  By  Joseph  Haddock, M.  D.   Price  30  cents. 

Cholera  ;  Its  Causes,  Prevention  and 

Cure;  and  all  other  Bowel  Complaints,  treated  by 
Water,    By  Dr.  Shew.    Price  30  cents. 

Sober    and    Temperate    Life :    With 

Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Cornaro,  who  lived  154 
years.    Read  this  Book.     Price  30  cents. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Astronomy.  De- 
signed for  Children  and  Youth  in  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies.   Beautifully  Illustrated.     Price,  50  cents. 

Tobacco  ;  Its  Effect  on  the  Body  and 

Mind.  The  best  work  on  the  Subject.  Every  body 
should  read  it.     Price,  30  cents. 

Water-Cure  in  Every  Known  Disease. 

By  J.  H.  Ransse.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Meeker,  from 
the  German.    Price,  87  cents. 

Hydropathy  for  the  People.  An  Ex- 
cellent work  on  health.  With  Notes,  on  Water  Cure. 
By  Dr.  Trail.    Price  87  cents. 

Fascination ;    or,    the   Philosophy   of 

Charming.  (Magnetism.)  Illustrating  the  Principles  of 
Life  in  Connection  with  Spirit  and  Matter.  Illustrated. 
By  Dr.  J.  B.  Newman.     Price,  87  cents. 

Curiosities  of  Common  Water.     With 

Additions  by  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.  From  the  fifth  London 
edition  of  1723.    Price,  30  cents. 

Biology  ;  or  the  Principles  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  :  including  the  Voltaic  Mechanism  of  Man. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings.    Price  30  cents. 

Errors  of  Physicians  and   Others,  in 

the  Application  of  the  Water  Cure.  By  J.  H.  Rausse. 
Translated  from  the  German.    Price,  30  cents. 

Power  of  Kindness  ;  Inculcating  the 

Christian  Principles  of  Love  and  Benevolence.  An 
excellent  work.    Price  30  cents. 

Philosophy  of  Spiritual  Intercourse  : 

an  Explanation  of  Modern  Mysteries.    Price  60  cents. 

Popular  Phrenology,    exhibiting    the 

Phrenological  Developments  of  more  than  fifty  differ- 
ent Personages.     Price  30  cents. 

Hints  toward  Reforms,  in  Lectures, 

Addresses,  and  other  Writings.  By  Horace  Greeley. 
Second  edition.  Enlarged,  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  its  Lessons.     Price,  $1  25. 

Temperance  Reformation — Its  His- 
tory from  the  Organization  of  the  first  Temperance 
Society,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Liquor  Law  of  Maine. 
By  Rev.  L.  Armstrong.  .  Price,  ?1  25. 

Literature  and  Art.    By  S.  Margaret 

Fuller.  Two  Parts,  in  one  volume.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Horace  Greeley.  Price,  $1  25. 

Macrocosm   and  Microcosm  ;    or  the 

Universe  Without  and  the  Universe  Within;  both  in 
the  world  of  Sense  and  the  World  of  Soul.  By  Wil- 
liam Fishbongh.    Price,  $1  00. 

Woman,  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  5  a 

complete  and  authentic  History  of  the  Female  Sex, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  By  T.  L. 
Nichols,  M.D.    Price,  87  cents. 

Delia's  Doctors  ;  or,  a  Glance  behind 

the  Scenes.     By  Hannah  G.  Creamer.     Price,  $1  00. 

The  Milk  Trade   in  New  York   and 

Vicinity.  By  John  Mullnly,  with  an  introduction  by 
R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.    Price,  30  cents. 

Supernal  Theology,  and  Life  in  the 

Spheres;  deduced  from  Alleged  Spiritual  Manifesta- 
tions.    By  Owen  Warren.     Price,  30  cents. 

Essay  on  Wages,  discussing  the  means 

now  employed  for  upholding  them.    Price,  15  cents. 

Principles  of  Hydropathy  ;  or  the  In- 
valid's Guide  to  Health     Price,  15  cents. 

Confessions  and    Observations    of    a 

Wuter  Patient.  By  Sir  E   L.  Bulwer.  Price,  15  cente. 

Philosophy    of   the  Water-Cm*c.      A 

Development  of  the  True  Principles  of  Health  and 
Longevity.  Illustrated  with  the  Confessions  and  Ob- 
servations of  Sir  Ew'd  L.  Bulwer.     Price  30  cents. 


Practice  of  the  Water-Cure.  Contain- 
ing the  various  processes  used  in  the  Water  Treatment 
in  all  cases  of  Disease.    Price,  30  cents. 

Teeth  ;  Their  Structure,  Disease,  and 

Management,  with  the  Causes  of  Early  Decay.  Full 
of  Illustrative  Engravings.     Price,  15  cents. 

Tea  and  Coffee  ;  Their  Physical,  In- 
tellectual, and  Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System. 
By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott.    Price,  15  cents. 

The  Use   of   Tobocco  ;    Its  Physical, 

Intellectual,  and  Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System. 
Bvisaine  Author.     Price, .J-5  cents. 

Synopsis  of  Phrenology  and  Physiolo- 
gy :  illustrating  the  Temperaments.  Designed  for 
Phrenologists  and  others.  Price,  15  cents. 

Temperance  and  Tight-Lacing  ;  found- 
ed on  the  Laws  of  Life  as  developed  by  Phrenology 
and  Physiology.  Price  15  cents. 

Introduction  to  the  Water-Cure.  With 

an  Exposition  of  the  Human  Constitution.  By  T.  L. 
Nichols,  M.  D.    Price  15  cents. 

Science   of   Swimming :    Giving    the 

History  of  Swimming,  with  special  instruction  to 
Learners.    Illustrated.  Price,  15  cents. 

Elements  of  Animal  Magnetism  ;   or, 

Process  and  Practical  Application.     Price,  15  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  By  Al- 
fred Smee.    Illustrated.     Price,  15  cents. 

Phrenological  Guide.      Designed   for 

the  Use  of  Students  of  their  own  Cbaracters.  With 
numerous  Engravings.  Price,  15  cents. 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures.     By 

Rev.  John  Pierpontj  showing  the  harmony  between 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  Phrenology.  Price  1-2  cents. 

Chart  for  Recording  various  Develop- 
ments, Designed  for  Phrenologists,      Price,  6  cents. 

The  Illustrated  Water-Cure  Almanac. 

Containing  much  important   matter.      Price,   6  cents. 

Phrenological  Almanac  :    Illustrated 

with  numerous  Engravings.    Price,  6  cents. 

Books  for  Young  People. 

These  works  will  be  found  eminently  useful  to 
YOUNG  MEN  and  YOUNG  WOMEN.  They  may 
therein  find  such  instruction  in  regard  to  SELF-IM- 
PROVEMENT, moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  devel- 
opment, as  can  no  where  else  bo  found. 

Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Char- 
acter, including  the  management  of  Youth,  showing 
how  to  train  the  disposition,  and  develop  those  facul- 
ties.   By  O.  S.  Fowler.    Price,  87  cents. 

Memory  and  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment, applied  to  Self-education  and  Juvenile  instruc- 
tion.   By  O.  S.  F.    Price,  87  cents. 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental,  ap- 
plied to  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  health  of 
body  and  mind.  With  twenty-sis  engravings  on 
wood.  By  O.  S.  F.  Price,  87  cents. 
This  work  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  would  se- 
cure a  "  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. " 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young  of 

Both  Sexes.  To  the  Formation  of  Character.  Choice 
of  Avocation,  Health,  Amusement,  Conversation,  Cul- 
tivation of  Intellect,  Social  Affection,  Courtship  and 
Marriage.    By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver.    Price,  87  cents. 

The    Illustrated     Self-Instructor     in 

Phrenology  and  Physiology ;  with  One  Hundred  En- 
gravings and  a  Chart.     Price,  50  cents. 

Botany  for  all  Classes  ;  containing  a 

Floral  Dictionary,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  By 
John  B.  Newman,  M.D.     Price,  87  cents. 

Woman :  Her  Education  and  Influ- 
ence. With  a  General  Introduction,  by  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land.     With  thirteen  portraits.     Price,  87  cents. 

The  Future  of  Nations  ;  in  what  con- 
sists security.  A  Lecture.  By  Louis  Kossuth.  Re- 
visits and  corrected  by  the  author.     Price,  1*2  cents. 

The  Student,     a  Monthly  Magazine. 

devoted  to  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  im- 
provement of  youth,  amply  illustrated.  Published  at 
$1  00  a  year,  by  Fowler3  and  Wells,  New  York. 

Books  for  Married  People. 

The  following  list  of  works  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  married  of  both  sexes.  Parents,  and  prospective 
parents,  should  read  them. 

Midwifery,  and   Diseases  of  Women. 

A  new  Descriptive  and  Practical  Work.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Cases  of  full  Hydropathic  Treatment. 
By  Joel  Shew,  M.D*,     Price,  $1  25. 

Children  :  their  Diseases  and  Hydro- 
pathic Management.     By  Dr.  Shew.    Price,  $1  '25. 

The  Parent's  Guide  for  the  Transmis- 
sion of  Desired  Qualities  to  Offspring,  and  Childbirth 
Made  Easy.     By  Mrs.  Pendleton.    Price,  6-2  cents. 

Maternity  ;  or,  the  Bearing  and  Nurs- 
ing of  Children,  including  Female  Education.  With 
appropriate   engravings.     Price,  87  cents. 


Hereditary  Descent :    Its  Laws  and 

Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement  New  edition, 
illustrated.     By  O.  S.  Fowler.     Price,  87  cents. 

Marriage  :  Its  History  and  Philosophy, 

with  a  Phrenological  Exposition  of  the  Functions  for 
Happy   Marriages.     By   L    N.   Fowler       62  cents. 

Infancy  ;    or,   the   Physiological   and 

Moral  Management  of  Children.  Illustrated.  By 
Dr.   Combe.     An  important  work.     Price,  87  centB. 

Love  and  Parentage  ;  applied  to  the 

Improvement  of  Offspring  ;  Including  important  direc- 
tions and  suggestions  to  lovers  and  the  married,  con- 
cerning the  strongest  ties  and  the  most  sacred  and  mo- 
mentous relations' of  life.    By  O.  S.  F.   Price,  30  cts. 

Matrimony  ;  or,  Phrenology  and  Phy- 
siology applied  to  the  Selection  of  Congenial  Com- 
panions for  Life,  Including  directions  to  the  mar- 
ried for  living  together  affectionately  and  happily. 
Illustrated.     By  0.  S.  Fowler.     Price,  30  cents. 

Experience  in  "Water-Cure.  A  Fa- 
miliar Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Results  of  Wa- 
ter Treatment.     By  Mrs.  Nichols.     Price,  30  cents. 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Life.  Its  Con- 
cord and  Discord,  with  Suggestions  to  both  Sexes. 
By  Nelson  Sizer.     Price,  15  cents. 

Theory  of  Population  ;  deduced  from 

the  General  Law  of  Animal  Fertility.     With  an  In- 
troduction, by  R.  T   Trail,  M.D.     Price,  15  cents. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  books  above  named,  would  be 

of  inestimable  value  to  every  individual.    Let  them  ba 

found  in  the  possession  of  every  family. 

Works  on  Phonography 
The     Universal     Phonographer :    A 

Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Dissemination  of 
Phonography,  and  to  Verbatim  Reporting,  with  prac- 
tical Instruction  to  Learners.  Printed  in  Phonography. 
Price,  only  one  dollar  a  Year,  in  advance.  No 
discount  can  be  had  on  this  work. 

The  Phonographic    Teacher.     By   E. 

Webster.  An  inductive  exposition  of  Phonography, 
intended  as  a  school  book,  and  to  afford  complete  and 
thorough  instruction  to  tnos-;  who  have  not  the  assis- 
tance of  an  oral  teacher.     Price,  45  cents. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  in  Pho- 
nography, a  sheet;  to  be  framed.    Price  15  cents. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

in  Phonography,  corresponding  style.     Price    15  cents. 

Phonographic   Envelopes,    large   and 

small,  containing  a  brief  explanation  of  Phonography 
and  its  utility.  Price  $3  a  thousand. 

Private  and  Professional. 

The  following  named  works  are  designed  for  those 
who  need  them;  not  for  promiscuous  reading,  but  for 
private  and  confidential  advice.  The  titles  herewith 
given,  will  explain  the  nature  and  object  of  each  work. 

Home  Treatment  for  Sexual  Abuses. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Ex- 
cessive and  Unnatural  Sexual  Indulgence,  the  diseases 
and  injuries  resulting  therefrom,  with  their  symptoms 
and  Hydropathic  management.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 
Price,  pre-paid,  by  mail,  30  cents. 

Philosophy  of  Generation — Its  Abuses, 

with  their  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure.  By  John  B. 
Newman,  M.  D.    Price,  30  cents. 

Chronic  Diseases,  Especially  the  Ner- 
vous Diseases  of  Women.  Designed  for  married  peo- 
ple.   Women  should  read  it.     Price  30  cents. 

Water-Cure  for  Women  in  Pregnancy 

and  Childbirth  With  Cases  showing  the  Effects  of 
Water  in  Mitigating  the  Pains  and  Perils  of  Parturi- 
tion. By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.  Price,  30  cents. 

Amativeness ;  or  Evils  and  Remedies 

of  Excessive  and  Perverted  Sexuality ;  Including 
warning  and  advice  to  the  Married  and  Single.  By 
O.  S.  Fowler.  Price,  15  cents. 

Hints  on  the  Reproductive   Organs. 

Their  Diseases,  Causes,  and  Cure.  On  hydropathic 
principles.    By  J.  C.  Jackson,  M.  D.     Price,  15  cents. 


The  Phrenological  Bust  ;  designed  es- 
pecially for  learners,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all 
the  Organs  of  the  Brain  fully  developed.  Price,  in- 
cluding box  for  packing, only  $1  25.  [Not  mailable.] 
It  may  be  sent  by  Express  or  as  Freight,  with  perfect 
safety,  to  any  place  desired. 

The  Works  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and 

Combe,  may  be  had,  together  with  all  the  works  on 
Phrenology  and  Water-Cure,  whether  published  in 
Europe  or  America. 

These  works  may  be  ordered  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties. They  may  be  sent  by  Express  or  as  Freight,  by 
Railroad,  Steamships,  Sailing  Vessels,  by  Stage  or  Ca- 
nal, to  any  City,  Town  or  Village,  in  the  United  States, 
the  Canadas,  to  Europe,  or  any  place  on  the  Globe. 

Cheeks  or  drafts,  for  large  amounts,  on  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  always  preferred.  We  will 
pav  the  cost  of  exchange. 

When  single  copies  are  wanted,  the  amount,  in  post- 
age stamps,  small  change,  or  bank  notes  may  be  enclosed 
in  a  letter  and  sent  to  the  publishers,  who  will  forward 
the  books  by  return  of  the  hrst  mail. 

All  letters  should  be  post-paid,  and  addressed  as  fol- 
lows : — Fowlers  and    Wells, 

Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  St. ,  New  York. 
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Oltr  numerous  Contributors  will  answer  for  themselves.  Each 
of  them  entertains  opinions  of  his  own.  We  do  not  endorse  all  we 
print,  as  all  views  and  all  systems,  when  properly  presented,  are  allowed 
a  place  in  the  Journal.  We  desire  to  "  Prove  all  things,"  and  to 
hold  fast  only  "that  which  is  good." — Publishers. 


WATER-CURE  IN  SURGERY-NO.  VII. 


PERFORATING    THE    EAR— EXTRACTING    TEETH— CUT- 
TING THE  GUMS. 


Perforation  op  the  Lobe  of  the  Ear. — A.  some- 
what amusing,  as  well  as  instructive  essay,  might- be 
written  on  the  methods  by  which  human  beings  muti- 
late and  deform  their  bodies,  in  order  to  answer  the 
ends  of  fashion.  A  very  common  operation  in  "  do- 
mestic surgery,"  is  that  of  perforating  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  ;  and  since  it  has  become  one  of  the  "  necessaries" 
of  civic  life,  a  few  remarks  concerning  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Tt  should  be  remembered  that  this  little  operation, 
trifling  as  it  appears,  has  sometimes  resulted  in  serious 
inconveniences,  although  it  is  admitted  that  in  most 
cases  no  material  harm  arises  from  it. 

Various  instruments  may  be  used  in  this  operation  ; 
we  may  use  a  small  punch  similar  to  that  employed  by 
shoemakers  for  cutting  holes  in  which  to  put  the 
strings  in  shoes  ;  or  the  surgeon's  instrument  called 


Request  to  Postmasters. — Postmasters  will  confer  a  special 
favor  on  their  customers,  on  us,  and  all  other  publishers,  if 
they  will  stamp  the  name  of  their  post-office  plainly  on  all 
letters,  so  that  when  correspondents  fail,  as  they  often  do, 
to  insert  in  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  and  State,  we 
may  find  out  where  they  come  from  by  the  stamp  of  the 
postmaster.  The  present  mode  of  stamping  letters,  and  the 
carelessness  of  many  writers,  leaves  us  often  in  the  dark. 

City  Subscribers  who  contemplate  removing  on  the  first  of 
May,  are  particularly  requested  to  send  to  our  office  their 
new  address,  so  that  our  carriers  can  supply  them  with  the 
Journals.  In  sending  your  change  of  residence,  please  state 
also  your  present  number,  street,  and  city. 

Temperance. — Johnson,  speaking  of  a  book  in  which  tem- 
perance was  recommended,  says:  "Such  a  book  should 
come  out  every  thirty  years,  dressed  in  the  mode  of  the 
times."  An  old  proverb  says,  "He  that  would  eat  much, 
must  eat  little." 


Fig.  1. 
the  torcar  and  canula,  used  for  opening  dropsical 
parts,  maybe  resorted  to  ;  or  a  good-sized  "  darning" 


needle  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  What- 
ever instrument  is  used,  a  piece  of  soft  wood  or  cork 
should  be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  part  to  be  perfor- 
ated, while  from  the  opposite  side  it  is  forced  rapidly 
through  the  flesh  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  free 
opening,  as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  No.  1. 

To  prevent  the  wound  from  healing  and  closing  the 
perforation,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  waxed  thread , 
or  a  leaden  or  catgut  ligature  through  it,  and  which 
should  be  moved  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  of  the  part.  In  some 
cases  the  healiug  is  very  tardy ,a  discharge  taking  place 
for  a  long  time,  constituting  a  kind  of  "  seton  ;'  ' 
usually,  however,  in  something  less  than  two  weeks  it 
becomes  so  far  healed  that  the  ring  may  be  introduced . 

If  the  perforation  is  made  at  too  low  a  point  in  the 
ear,  it  is  liable  to  be  torn  out,  producing  an  unsightly 
deformity,  which  however  may  in  a  good  degree  be  re- 
medied by  an  operation  similar  to  that  which  is  per- 
formed for  hair-lip. 

Extraction  of  Teeth.— One  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  man's  physical  degeneration  is  the  early 
decay  and  pains  of  his  teeth.  Scarcely  one  in  a  hun- 
dred now-a-days  reaches  the  age  of  twenty  without 
losing  more  or  less  of  these  useful  organs,  suffering  at 
the  same  time  a  vast  amount  of  pain  in  the  way  of 
toothache.  That  man  briDgs  these  evils  upon  him- 
self  is  provable  by  the  fact  that  those  who  are  reared 
properly  from  childhood  and  observe  uniformly  a 
correct  physiological  course  in  the  dietetic  and  other 
hygienic  habits,  are  much  less  liable  to  the  evils  in 
question.  The  lower  animals  in  their  natural  state  we 
know  enjoy  an  immunity  from  suffering  in  this  way, 
but  if  we  treat  them  in  an  artificial  and  unnatural 
manner,  a  different  state  of  things  very  soon  obtains. 
Thus,  cows  that  are  closely  confined  and  fed  upon  hot 
distillery  food,  lose  their  teeth  in  a  few  mouths,  or  at 
most  years.  This  is  a  fact  well  worth  remembering, 
and  should  be  deeply  pondered  by  all  who  desire  that 
greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  health. 

In  consequence  of  decay  and  aching,  it  is  often  con- 
sidered necessary  to  extract  the  teeth.  The  operation  is 
usually  performed  by  a  medical  man  or  dentist ;  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  advisable  for  non- 
profe3sional'personsto  have  some  knowledge  of  the  art. 

Before  proceeding  to  extract  a  tooth  it,  has  been 
customary  to  separate  the  gum  about  the  part.  With 
many  the  practice  is  now  discontinued,  it  being  con- 
sidered by  such  altogether  unnecessary.  If,  however, 
it  is  resolved  upon  to  divide  the  gum,  the  instrument 
called  the  gum  lancet  is  a  suitable  one  to  use  ;  but  a 
sharp  penknife  will  answer  in  most  cases  perfectly 
well. 
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Fig.  4. 


In  extracting  the  front  and  eye  teeth,the 
forceps  is  tbe  only  suitable  instrument  to  be 
used.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  No.  2.  One 
of  the  blades  is  placed  in  front  and  the  other 
behind  the  tooth,  and  their  points  must  be 
crowded  sufficiently  under  the  gum  to  cause 
the  instrument  to  take  a  firm  hold  upon  it, 
otherwise  it  will  slip  off  and  make  trouble. 
The  pressure  should  be  made  firmly,  but  not 
so  much  as  to  crush  the  tooth.    In  one  way 
Fig.  2.  or  another  the  patient's  head  should  be  sup- 
ported while  the  force  is  applied.    If  an  upper  tooth 
is  being  drawn,  the  patient's  head  may  be  taken  be 
neath  the  operator's  left  arm  ;  or  if  it  is  a  lower  tooth , 

the  head  may  be  steadied 
in  a  similar  way,  but  with 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
pressing  downward  upon 
the  sound  tooth,  while  the 
extracting  force  is  made  in 
an  upward  direction.  In 
drawing  an  upper  tooth,  it 
is  also  advisable  in  many 
cases  to  make  pressure  up- 
wards with  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  as  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  No.  3. 
Fig.  3. 

Extraction  of  the  Double  Teeth  is  a  far  more 
_sajSfflBS„3  difficult  operation  than  the  preceding. 
A  great  variety  of  instruments  have  been 
invented  in  modern  times  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  dentists  and  those  who  are 
skilful  iu  the  art,  forceps  are  usually  pre- 
ferred. The  old-fashioned  turn-key, 
however,  is  more  frequently  used.  This 
instrument  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
particular  description,  and  is  represented 
in  Fig.  No.  4. 

In  using  the  turn-key,  it  was  formerly  the  praciice 
to  cover  the  bolster,  or  fulcrum,  with  a  fold  of  hand- 
kerchief, napkin,  or  piece  of  leather  or  Indian  rubber, 
to  prevent  bruising  the  gum.  This  is  now  given  up 
by  many,  operators  supposing  that  the  gum  fares  bet- 
ter if  the  steel  is  left  wholly  uncovered.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  operation  is  a  cruel  one,  making  the  best  of 
it. 

If  it  is  a  lower  tooth  that  is  to  be  drawn,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  place  the  patient  in  a  common  chair  ;  or  if 
it  is  at  the  dentist's,  in  the  chair  which  he  uses  for 
general  purposes  of  operating.  The  mouth  should  be 
held  well  open.  If  it  is  an  upper  tooth  that  is  to  be 
drawn,  the  operator  can  do  better  if  he  set  the  patient 
flat  upon  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  causing  him  to 
hold  his  head  well  back. 

In  arranging  the  instrument,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  tooth— a  blunder  which  has 
often  been  made.  It  is  hard  enough  to  have  to  lose  a 
bad  tooth  ;  but  to  lose  a  sound  one  is  really  a  serious 
mishap.  The  key,  then,  is  introduced  with  its  claw 
thrown  back  ;  the  fulcrum  is  placed  against  the  gum, 
either  on  the  inside  or  outside,  as  the  operator  deter- 
mines best ;  the  claw  is  then  turned  across  the  top  of 
the  tooth,  and  made  to  drop  just  under  the  gum  so 
that  it  holds  upon  the  neck  of  the  part.  The  claw  of 
the  instrument  is  then  steadied  with  the  fore  finger  of 

the  left  hand, 
while  the  han- 
dle of  the  in- 
strument is 
grasped  with 
the  right 
Ft&-  "•  hand,     when 

it  is  turned  steadily  and  firmly  inwards  or  outwards 
as  tbe  case  may  be,  until  the  tooth  is  brought  out  of  its 
socket. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  in  the  commencement 
of  making  the  extracting  force,  lest  the  hook  slip  off 


the  diseased  tooth  and  fix  itself  upon  a  sound  one — aw 
accident  which  has  sometimes  occurred.  The  manner 
in  which  this  whole  operation  should  be  performed  is 
very  well  represented  in  Fig.  No.  5. 

To  extract  the  stumps  and  fangs  of  teeth,  a  greater 
degree  of  skill  is  necessary,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
instruments  than  in  either  of  the  foregoing  operations. 
Those  only  who  have  experience  in  this  department  of 
dental  surgery,  will,  in  general,  undertake  it.  A  de- 
tailed description  of  these  processes  would,  therefore, 
in  the  present  instance,  be  out  of  place. 

Should  the  teeth  be  extracted  ?  Certainly,  a  great 
amount  of  pain  may  often  be  prevented  by  so  doing  ; 
pain  at  least  for  the  time.  But  I  frankly  admit  that 
it  would  require  some  great  emergency,  or  some  real 
necessity,  that  would  lead  me  to  submit  to  this  painful 
operation.  If  old  stumps  were  in  the  way  of  insert- 
ing artificial  teeth,  which  could  be  made  really  useful, 
as  is  often  the  case,  I  might  submit  to  it.  But  for  pain 
alone,  I  would  not.  The  teeth  were  not  made  to  be  ex- 
tracted. As  for  pain,  twenty-four  hours' fasting  wil, 
in  all  ordinary  cases  kill  it.  Besides,  we  can  assuage 
toothache  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  by  the  use  of 
water,  according  to  the  methods  described  in  tbe  Wa- 
ter-Cure  Manual,  and  which  need  not  here  be  re- 
peated. 

In  extracting  the  teeth  of  children,  that  is,  the  milk 
teeth,  parents  often  succeed  by  placing  a  noose  made 
of  strong  twine  or  thread  about  the  tooth.  Whatever 
means  is  adopted  with  these  first  or  temporary  teeth, 
the  extraction  should  be  performed  sufficiently  early  ; 
otherwise  the  second  tooth  may  be  crowded  out  of  its 
place  by  the  presence  of  the  first  one.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  child,  and  parents  who  do 
not  well  understand  the  matter  should  make  sure  to 
consult  the  family  dentist  or  physician  sufficiently  early. 
Cutting  the  Gums  of  Infants. — It  is  customary 
with  many  physicians  always  to  carry  a  gum  lancet 
with  them,  so  that  when  they  find  any  thing  the  mat- 
ter with  a  child  that  is  teething,  in  goes  the  instrument 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  teeth  that  are  about  to  pro- 
trude .  Now  it  is  natural  for  a  doctor  to  want  to  do 
something  when  called  to  a  child  ;  and  besides,  it  is  an 
inbred  notion  among  people  that  the  doctors  must  do 
something  that  hurts,  or  give  something  that  nauseates 
and  disgusts.  Hence  this  practice  of  cutting  the  gums. 
And  there  are  physicians,  too,  who  honestly  believe 
that  it  saves  life  often,  and  who  would  do  it  just  as 
soon  upon  a  child  of  their  own  as  upon  that  of  another. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  cutting  the  gums  does  neither 
much  good  nor  harm.  I  have  often  done  it  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  parents ,  knowing  that  it  causes  little  pain  if  skil- 
fully done,  and  that  it  could  do  no  material  harm.  But 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  known  it  to  do  any  good. 
Certainly,  the  operation  seems  to  have  no  power 
over  convulsions,  as  some  have  supposed.  There  is 
one  thing  which  should  also  here  be  observed.  Sup- 
pose the  wound  heals  before  the  tooth  protrudes.  It 
is  supposed  by  many  physicians  as  well  as  the  people 
that  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  tooth  to  make  its  way 
through  a  cicatrix.  But  this  is  a  mistake  ;  nature  nev- 
er can  mend  a  part  so  strong  as  it  was  before. 

If  cutting  the 
gums  of  a  child  is 
decided  upon,  the 
parent,  if  he  is  res- 
olute, may  perform 
the  operation  per- 
fectly well.  Fig.  No. 
6  represents  the  me- 
thod by  the  common 
gum  lancet.  A  very 
sharp  penknife  will, 
however,  answer  the 
purpose.  The  sharp- 
er the  instrument, 
always  the  better.  The  incision  should  be  made  freely 
down  to  the  tooth. 
75  East  Fifteenth  street,  New  York. 


MY  COUNTRYWOMEN. 

BY  JAMES  C.  JACKSON,  M.D. 

There  are  some  things  relative  to  women  in  this 
country  which  are  indisputably  true. 

1.  Theyare  very  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  their 
bodies. 

2.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  ill  health. 

3.  They,  by  large  majority,  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  their  health. 

4.  They  suffer  much  more  extensively  from  mal- 
practice  than  men. 

5.  This  arises  from  their  lack  of  equal  vital  power 
with  men,  and  also  from  the  false  notion  among  phy- 
sicians, that  the  vital  energies  can  be  materially  as- 
sisted by  Drugs  ;  and  so, 

6.  They  take  when  sick— as  a  class— other  things 
being  equal— twenty  per  cent,  more  medicine  than 
men.     And, 

7.  They  are  afflicted  with  a  larger  class  of  chronic 
diseases  than  men,  which  chronic  means  drug  dis- 
eases. 

I  am  anxious  that  you  should  abandon  the  use  of 
drugs  when  you  are  sick,  and  take  to  the  use  of  water. 
I  readily  admit,  that  to  urge  you  to  do  so,  is  to  place 
my  purity  of  motive  in  question.  But  whoever  took 
up  a  new  truth  and  advocated  it  as  though  his  heart 
was  in  it,  as  though  to  him  it  was  his  solace  and  sup- 
port, who  did  not  find  himself  subject  to  the  suspicion 
of  interested  motives  ?    All  1  can  say  is,  that  I  would 

"  let  Truth  be  free 
To  make  her  sallies  upon  me  and  thee 
Which  way  it  pleases  God." 

Were  it  possible  to  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of 
Hydropathy  against  any  of  the  other  methods  now  in 
practice,  by  whatsoever  names  they  are  known,  be 
they  Allopathy,  Homeopathy,  Motorpathy,  the  Ana- 
lytic Method,  Eclecticism,  Clairvoyance  or  Paten 
Medicine,  in  a  more  nicely  adjusted  balance  than  they 
are  now  weighed  in,  it  would  give  me  great  joy  to  see 
it  done.  There  can  be  no  comparison  of  the  success 
of  the  systems,  which  I  am  not  anxious  to  see  made  ; 
not  for  my  satisfaction,  but  for  yours.  I  am  daily 
witness  to  the  effects  of  water  treatment  in  my  own 
practice,  which  well  nigh  astonish  me,  as  much  as 
they  do  the  inmates  of  my  house  ;  and  as  I  cannot 
convince  you  in  any  way  more  thoroughly  than  by 
stating  cases,  I  propose  to  give  you  instances  that 
shall  set  you  thinking. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  behind  any  of  my  co-laborers  in 
appreciating  the  dignity  of  the  People.  At  least,  I 
can  say,  that  all  efforts  to  educate  the  masses  of  my 
countrymen  and  women,  have  my  most  hearty  sym- 
pathy. Amongst  the  means  in  existence,  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  takes  the  highest  rank.  But  whilst  it 
is,  and  I  hope  will  ever  be  the  People's  Journal,  it 
will  never  come  to  be,  I  trust,  a  merely  popular  Jour- 
nal. To  be  the  People's  Journal,  it  needs  to  instruct 
the  people  ;  and,  to  do  this  appropriately,  it  is  need- 
ful to  instruct  woman  ;  for  woman  is  a  constituent  of 
the  aggregate  called  the  People. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  would  have  you  brace  your- 
selves up  to  take  as  much  enlightenment  as  your  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  will  allow,  and  not  com- 
plain of  those  who  place  statistics  or  philosophy 
before  you,  unless  there  is  evident  abandonment  of 
sensibility  on  their  part. 

For  one,  I  am  opposed  to  all  teachings  and  all  theo- 
ries that  prescribe  departments  of  special  knowledge 
to  the  sexes  ;  so  special  that  to  know  certain  things 
is  as  improper  for  one  sex  as  proper  for  the  other. 
Departments  of  duty  there  are,  undoubtedly,  but 
these  are  not  as  widely  apart  as  our  fears  would  some- 
times lead  us  to  conceive.  .  It  is  entirely  consonant  to 
my  views,  that  woman  should  know  her  own  struc- 
ture, its  liabilities,  its  adaptabilities,  its  actual  de- 
rangements and  diseases.    And  it  is  quite  as  porper 
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that  whoever  has  qualifications  so  to  teach  her  as  to 
make  her  holier  and  healthier,  is  at  liberty  to  teach 
her,  and  may  not  be  debarred  therefrom  simply  by 
considerations  having  reference  to  gender. 

To  teach  is  no  higher  office  than  to  cure.  The  term 
or  title  which  the  physician  takes,  implies  the  former 
more  strongly  than  the  latter.  But  the  prevalence  of 
disease  has  given  to  the  teacher  the  office  of  practi- 
tioner, till  doctor  means  one  who  attends  on  sick  peo- 
ple. No  thing  is  clearer  to  my  mind  than  this,  that  in 
all  natural  social  conditions  the  sexes  seek  support 
and  encouragement,  consolation  and  relief  from  their 
opposites,  in  all  cases  where  assistance  is  needed.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  that  men,  when  sick,  prefer 
women  as  nurses,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
philosophically  so  ;  but  this  admission  draws  along 
with  it  two  other  things,  which  are, 

1.  That  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  man  must  have 
its  counterpart  in  the  breast  of  woman, else  the  feeling 
on  his  part  is  tmnatural,  which  no  one  affirms. 

2.  That  all  that  woman  needs  to  make  man  prefer 
her  over  his  own  sex  as  a  physician  as  truly  as  he 
now  prefers  her  over  one  of  his  own  sex  as  a  nurse,  is 
confidence  in  her  qualifications.  Thb  preference  is 
the  basis  of  the  social  union  called  marriage,  and 
which  makes  a  unit  of  the  twain. 

Now  I  cannot,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  man,  di- 
vest myself  of  the  skill  which  a  beneficent  God  has 
given  me,  though  that  skill  may  apply  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  women  as  fully  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  general  diseases,  and  perhaps  even  more 
fully,  any  more  than  I  can  at  will  divest  myself  of  the 
memory  I  have.  If  I  cannot,  then  other  qualifications 
being  mine,  I  am  fit  to  be  your  teacher  ;  and  if  this  is 
admitted,  then  the  right  to  speak  through  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  becomes  mine,  so  long  as  I  speak  with 
due  regard  to  the  public  feeling  and  the  good  of  the 
afflicted. 

I  propose  to  submit  for  your  reflection  cases  of  dis- 
ease which  have  been  in  my  establishment,  or  are  in 
it  now,  under  treatment,  hoping  thereby  to  stimulate 
you  to  try  Water  instead  of  Drugs,  or  the  nameless 
quackeries  which  are  abroad.  At  least  I  hope  my  re- 
ports will  set  you  thinking.  I  shall  avoid  all  unneces- 
sariness  of  detail,  it  being  my  design  to  convince  you 
that  where  Drugs  fail  Water  will  not  fail,  and  also  to 
show  you  how  sweetly  and  kindly  it  accords  with  Na- 
ture to  restore  bodies  to  vigor,  when  drugs  had  broken 
them  down. 

Behind  my  statements  will  stand  the  living  indi- 
viduals, ready  to  confirm  what  I  say,  whenever  any 
responsible  person  shall  publicly  question  it. 

case  r. 
is  that  of  a  woman  whose  circumstances   have  been 
easy,  and  whose  constitution  is  scrofulous.    She  is  now 
some  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  nu- 
merous children.    Some  six  years  since,  whilst  in  a 
condition    of    maternity,    she    was  taken    with  the 
measles,  and  was  kept  sick  till  her  son  was  born.  She 
did  not  recover  readily  from  that  state,  and  when  she 
did  get  about  the  house  was  troubled  with  sore  mouth. 
For  this  medical  advice  was  had,  and  the  prescription  \ 
was  mercurial  ointment  externally  applied  to    the  \ 
neck,  and  chest  on  its  upper  part.    This  was  done  and  \ 
temporary  relief  ensued,  and  the  doctor  pronounced  \ 
her  cured.    Soon  afer  this  pronouncement  her  mouth  \ 
became  sore  again,  her  gums  inflamed,  and  she  exhib- 
ited, unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  touched  by 
calomel.    Gradually,  however,  she  got  better  of  this, 
and  was  about  the  house,  being  tronbled  theareafter 
more  or  less  with  dyspepsia.  \ 

Four  years  ago  her  health  failed  her,  and  she  was 
induced  to  take  medical  advice.   The  doctor  prescribed 
pills  made  of  extract  of  dandelion.     She  took  them.  \ 
Getting  out  of  them,  her  husband  went  to  a  druggist  \ 
and  bought  some  of  the  extract,  and  gave  her  as  or-  \ 
dered  by  the  physician.  < 

In  twenty  minutes  she  was  paralyzed  ;  she  could  i 


not  move  a  hand  or  foot.  Horrible  visions  floated  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  her  distress  she  declares  no  tongue 
can  describe.  She  had  taken  Extract  of  Belladonna. 
She  was  saved  by  the  administration  of  powerful 
emetics,  but  her  system  was  completely  prostrated  for 
ten  or  twelve  months.  One  effect  of  the  Belladonna 
in  relaxing  the  muscles,  was  to  act  almost  specifically 
on  the  sphincter  muscles.  She  came  to  the  Glen,  and 
stayed  some  months  under  Dr.  Gleason's  administra- 
tion, and  received  some  benefit— all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  time  which  she  stayed.  During  this 
period  she  was  unfortunate,  and  lost  prematurely  a 
child— occasioned,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Belladonna  on  her. 

She  left  the  Glen,  and  passed  from  my  knowledge 
particularly  till  last  July,  when  a  note  from  her  hus- 
band was  received  stating  she  was  sick,  and  inviting 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself  to  come  and  see  her.  We  went . 
I  found  her  again  a  mother,  and  though  the  period  had 
passed  which  one  in  her  state  would  naturally  expect 
to  be  kept  in  retirement,  she  still  was  forced  to  keep 
her  bed.  Her  room  was  like  a  drug  shop  ;  there  were 
patent  medicines  on  her  table,  there  were  galvanic 
belts  and  galvanic  fluid  wherewith  to  renew  the  belts 
after  the  system  had  sucked  up  the  virtue,  there  were 
laudanum,  and  castor  oil,  and  starch,  there  were 
Homoeopathic  pellets,  there  was  an  old  teacup  with 
powders  done  up  in  little  white  papers.  The  windows 
were  down,  the  air  close,  and  the  patient  as  nervous 
as  a  witch. 

Superadded  to  all  this  mummery,  the  poor  woman 
was  dabbling  in  water.  She  was  trying  its  virtues, 
and  would  persist,  notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of 
physicians  and  friends.  I  heaped  up  all  the  Doctor's 
Ollapodrida  into  as  much  compactness  as  possible, 
carried  table  and  all  out  of  sight,  threw  open  the 
doors  and  let  in  some  air,  run  up  the  curtains  and  let 
in  heaven's  light,  and  sat  down  by  her  bedside  to  talk. 
Her  story  was  pitiful.  The  intervening  years  which 
I  had  not  been  familiar  with  her  history,  she  had 
marked  by  two  great  events — bearing  children  and 
taking  Homoeopathic  medicines  ;  till,  since  the  birth 
of  her  last  child,  she  had  taken  a  little  of  anything  but 
Allopathy. 

On  a  full  examination,  I  informed  her  that  I  thought 
she  could  live.  She  looked  up  as  if  she  thought  I  was 
a  savior,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  she  could  get 
well  under  home  water  treatment.  I  replied  nega- 
tively. Her  husband,  who  came  in  at  this  time,  said 
he  was  willing  she  should  go  to  the  Glen,  and  it  was 
settled  she  should  go  in  a  week.  Mrs.  Jackson  and 
myself  returned,  and  week  after  week  passed,  and  she 
came  not,  till  we  forgot  her  in  the  pressure  of  our  du- 
ties. Five  weeks  after,  our  little  steamer  rounded  at 
the  wharf,  and  this  woman  was  brought  off  it  on  a 
couch. 

She  was  worse  than  when  I  saw  her  at  home.  Ema- 
ciated in  flesh,  fickle  in  appetite,  bloodless  skin,  con- 
stipated in  bowels  and  depressed  in  mind.  Our  ad- 
ministrations were  very  mild,  but  in  about  two  months 
she  had  gained  so  as  to  walk  out  of  doors,  and  was 
quite  cheerful  and  merry.  Life  assumed  at  times 
quite  a  bright  coloring  to  her.  It  was  a  calm  before 
a  storm. 

One  morning  she  complained  of  pain  in  her  back, 
said  she  had  not  slept  much,  and  though  she  ate  a  lit- 
tle breakfast,  felt  badly.  Pretty  soon  she  complained 
of  pain  in  the  stomach,  then  in  her  head.  She  de- 
scribed it  as  a  throbbing,  beating  sensation.  At  times 
her  agonies  were  extreme.  No  person  could  suffer 
more.  Her  tongue  wais  coated — it-  had,  up  to  this 
time,  been  clean,  though  too  red — with  a  yellowish 
furze,  thick  and  tenacious ;  her  throat  seemed  sore, 
and,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  she  "  was  sore  all 
through."  Her  pulse  was  up  to  92  all  the  time,  and 
most  of  the  time  to  115.  Her  skin  was  hot,  head  hot 
and  aching,  feet  cold — urine  scanty,  and  faeces  scybo- 
lous.  The  progression  was  steady,  apparently  down 
ward.    She  gave  out  curious  exhibitions  at  times, 


ke  one  whose  system  had  been  called  on  to  assume 
new  and  inexperienced  duties.  She  would  be  very 
suddenly  faint  on  rising,  would  be  very  sick  at  the 
stomach,  would  have  perfect  abhorrence  for  certain 
foods,  and  intense  desire  for  other  kinds  of  food,  would 
cry  like  a  child,  would  lie  all  night  sleepless  as  an 
owl,  would  declare  she  was  dying,  would  ask  twenty 
times  a  day  if  I  thought  she  would  ever  be  any  better , 
would  complain  of  everybody  and  everything.  Her 
treatment  wa?  what  it  seemed  good  to  me  to  adminis- 
ter. I  left  her  one  night  in  great  throbbing  of  the 
stomach,  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  this  whole 
strife  was  a  struggle  of  her  vital  force  against  the 
disease,  and  that  unless  it  was  thrown  off  her  stomach 
she  must  ultimately  succumb.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  dis- 
couraged. I  had  had  very  sick  patients,  and  had 
never  lost  one  in  a  crisis,  and  at  that  time  I  did  not 
believe  I  should  lose  her. 

The  next  morning  the  symptoms  were  all  changed. 
Her  stomach,  backhand  back  of  her  head  had  sud- 
denly ceased  to  throb,  had  become  easy,  and  she  had 
fallen  asleep.  I  found  her  pulse  much  improved,  but 
her  mouth  was  running  saliva  at  a  good  rate.  The  gums 
were  all  swollen,  and  covered  with  white  epithelium  as 
though  they  had  been  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  her  teeth  were  all  loose.  Her  breath  was  very  offen- 
sive. This  condition  of  the  gums  and  the  drain  of  the 
salivary  glands,  continued  to  increase,  till  it  seemed  she 
must  die .  I  judge,  that  some  days,  she  drooled  the  larger 
share  of  a  pint  of  fluid  from  her  mouth.  I  brought  all 
the  resources  of  my  brain  to  bear  on  the  case.  I  read 
all  I  could  get  on  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  mouth , 
teeth  and  gums.  I  called  to  my  assistance  Professor 
Dalrymple,  of  Syracuse  Dental  College,  who,  on  seeing 
her  mouth,  declared  that  in  his  opinion,  not  three 
dentists  or  doctors  in  the  world  had  seen  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  gums.  She  had  twenty-four  teeth  in  her 
head  ;  they  had  up  to  this  time  been  very  good  and 
serviceable  to  her.  We  concluded  to  extract  them, 
and  did  so  at  two  sittings,  considering  them  only  as 
foreign  bodies,  acting  as  irritants. 

With  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal,  there  had  been  great  irritation  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  all  of  which  ceased  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  became  inflamed.  Food  which  she  could  in 
nowise  take  with  comfort  previous  to  this  metastasis  of 
the  disease  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  she  has  taken 
with  ease,  so  far  as  digestion  is  concerned,  and  though 
now  very  feeble,  gives  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery, 
though  her  case  is  not  yet  free  from  doubt.  During 
the  time  she  has  been  under  my  administration  she 
has  taken  no  medicine,  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
what  it  was  in  her  system  that  after  such  a  deadly 
struggle  was  forced  to  make  its  exhibitions  in  her 
mouth,  and  on  her  teeth  and  gums.  I  think  it  was  a 
mercurial  sore  mouth  ;  I  think  she  had  retained  the 
poison  in  her  blood  from  the  time  she  rubbed  it  on 
her  neck  and  chest,  and  that  it  had  made  the  points 
of  irritation — the  stomach  and  uterus.  Right  or  not 
in  my  theory,  1  am  certain  that  against  all  hope  of 
everybody  but  myself,  I  have  been  God's  good  messen- 
ger of  life  to  her  so  far,  and  hope  that  I  shall  send  her 
home  by  and  by  to  her  husband,  and  her  group  of 
young  children,  to  be  a  blessing  to  them,  by  warning 
them  to  avoid  medicine  as  they  would  suicide.  When 
I  congratulated  her  this  morning  on  her  prospects, 
and  thanked  her  for  her  unwavering  confidence  in 
Water-Cure,  and  in  me  as  her  physician,  she  said, 
"  0  !  Doctor  Jackson,  I  feel,  as  my  hopes  of  life  come 
back  to  me,  as  if  I  would  like  to  devote  my  life  to  pro- 
claiming this  new  salvation  to  my  sex.  If  I  do  live  to 
set  my  feet  again  on  my  own  hearth-stone,  if  I  can 
possibly  help  it,  no  child  of  mine  shall  ever  touch  a 
particle  of  medicine."  I  close  this  article  by  saying, 
that  within  the  last  six  years  this  lady  has  had  treat- 
ment for  the  following  diseases,  all  of  which  have 
Come  upon  her  since  the  rubbing  of  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment on  to  her  breast  and  neck  :  Weak  eyes,  head- 
ache, sore  throat,  dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  costive- 
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ness,  prolapsus  uteri,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  leu- 
corrhcea,  "  general  debility,"  anemia,  "  derangement 
of  the  circulation,"  and  piles.  Now  I  feel  morally 
certain  that  had  she  taken  no  medicine  internally  or 
externally,  she  would  not  have  had  one  of  these  ail- 
ments to  rid  herself,  of  which  it  has  cost  her  incalcu- 
lable suffering,  and  perhaps  her  life. 
Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  April,  1853. 


PARENTAL  KESP  ON  S1BILITY- 

HEALTH  A  DUTY. 

BY  J.  GEAKDE. 

Out,  ye  impostors  ! 
Qnack-salving,  cheating  mountebanks  :  your  skill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  mtn  kill. 

Massisger. 

Parents  should  take  care  of  their  health,  not  by 
everlastingly  "dosirg  and  doctoring,"  but  by  allowing 
nature  to  "  have  her  perfect  work."  Health  will  flow 
as  freely  and  uninterruptedly  as  flows  the  deep  and 
rapid  river  to  its  ocean  Ik  me,  to  those  "  who  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing,"  interfere  not  with 
the  harmonious  and  perfect  operation  of  nature's  laws. 
If  we  follow  and  are  governed  by  the  indications  of 
unperverted  nature,  our  health  will  "take  care  of 
itself." 

The  boy  who  inadvertently  whistled  in  school,  when 
asked  of  his  master  "  what  made  him  whistle,"  re- 
plied, "  I  didn't  master  ;  it  whistled  itself."  So  with 
every  organ  and  function  of  the  body,  where  there  is 
no  infringement  on  nature's  laws.  Indeed,  it  requires 
palpable,  and  often  long-continued  violence,  to  arrest 
the  healthy  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  healthy 
constitution. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  health,  to  preserve 
it ;  and  the  duty  of  those  who  have  lost  it,  to  strive  by 
all  possible  means  to  regain  it.  It  is  astonishing  with 
what  power  the  human  constitution  will  resist  disease. 
Thousands  abuse  their  health  hundreds  of  times  with 
comparative  impunity,  and  even  after  their  constitu- 
tions are  broken,  will  endure  sickness  and  suffering, 
till  they  wonder  themselves  that  they  are  alive.  There 
is  among  the  masses  a  "  leaving  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  doctrine  "  of  health  preserved  ;  and  a  reckless, 
rapid  "  going  on"  to  rain. 

It  is  fearfully  wonderful  with  what  perseverance 
multitudes,  every  day  and  night,  and  almost  every 
hour,  will  do  something  which  is  more  or  less  detri- 
mental to  their  health  ;  will  confine  themselves  with- 
in doors  ;  congeal  their  blood  in  overheated  rooms, 
by  burning  out  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  conse- 
quently preventing  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood, 
and  its  healthy  circulation  ;  will  shun  exercise  ;  sleep 
in  close  rooms  ;  eat  too  much,  and  too  often,  and  what 
is  injurious,  rather  than  that  which  is  nutritious  ;  will 
overtax  the  mind  ;  neglect  the  skin  ;  dress  too  warm, 
and  too  tight ;  and  ten  thousand  other  kindred  things 
perpetated  almost  perpetually,  and  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  injurious  to  health. 

On  none  falls  the  duty  of  preserving  health  with 
such  ponderous  weight,  as  on  the  mothers  of  our  day. 

The  fathers  are  not  exempted  from  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  true  rela- 
tive to  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  health,  that  a  "  cor- 
rupt "  or  unhealthy  "  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good"  or 
healthy  "  fruit."  There  exists  no  natural  or  moral 
light  to  perpetuate  unhealthy  constitutions.  Parents 
have  no  right  to  inflict  a  serious  wrong  upon  com- 
munity, by  multiplying  the  number  of  hereditary  in- 
valids. 

All  who  expect  to  fulfil  with  joy  their  earthly  des- 
tiny ;  who  anticipate  occupying  the  high  and  respon- 
sible position  of  parents,  should  study  the  laws  of 
health,  and  implicitly  obey  those  laws,  and  make 


their  obedience  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  and  "  repent 
and  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways,"  wherein  they 
have  been  guilty  of  violation. 

The  grand  means  by  which  the  highest  beauty  of 
mankind  is  promoted,  their  energies  developed,  and 
their  physical  and  mental  health  "  cared  for,"  is 
wholesome  exercise,  with  the  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  temperance  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sensual 
indulgence. 

In  the  first  place,  virtuous  activity  is  the  law  of 
health.  Men  and  women  should  grow  up  baimonious- 
ly  and  industriously,  if  they  would  discharge  pa- 
rental responsibility  with  honor  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity  ;  and  with  simultaneous  expansion 
in  trunk,  branch  and  foliage,  as  grows  a  tree,  the 
sap  of  healthful  energy  must  circulate  in  every  fibre  ; 
maturing  fruit  fair  in  appearance,  and  sound  at  the 
\  heart. 

j  In  proportion  as  the  physical  nature  of  a  man  or  a 
\  woman  is  healthfully  developed,  by  suitable  discipline  ; 
':  winning  the  greatest  vigor  of  limb,  and  the  greatest 
;  acuteness  of  sense,  he  or  she  will  derive  important 
\  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral  powers,  from  the  per- 
'  fection  of  the  outward  frame  ;  and  by  a  delightful 
>  reaction  of  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  invigorated 
;  and  beautified,  it  gives  strength  and  elegance  to  the 
:  body,  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  action  and  enjoy- 
;  ment.  This  law  has  been  recognized  and  observed  by 
:.  the  wisest  and  best  educators  of  the  world. 
J  At  Athens  the  gymnasia  became  temples  of  the 
'/  graces.  They  were  not  merely  places  of  exercise  for 
:  the  young  ;  but  drew  to  their  halls,  porticoes,  baths, 
'•',  and  groves,  the  most  distinguished  votaries  of  every 
;  art  and  science.  The  field  of  Olympia  was  to  the 
<,  Greeks  the  most  sacred  enclosure  of  the  gods.  The 
I  games  thereon  practised,  among  other  uses,  promoted 
\  manly  education,  by  teaching  that  the  body  has  its 
\  honors  as  well  as  the  miDd.  The  candidate  for  the 
\  strife  and  conflict  was  inured  and  fitted  by  the  sever- 
:•  est  training.  His  nourishment  was  at  first  dried  figs, 
}  nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  a  coarse  sort  of  bread  called 
Maza  The  use  of  wine  was  absolutely  forbidden 
;  and  continence  enjoined  ;  which  Horace  expresses  as 
follows  : 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavil  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino. 

Art.  Poet.  IV.  412. 

"Who  in  the  Olympic  race  the  prize  would  gain, 
Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigue  and  pain, 
Excess  of  heat,  and  cold  has  often  tried, 
Love's  softness  baiush'd,  and  the  glass  denied." 

The  ancients  felt  that  vast  importance  belonged  to 
physical  agility  and  strength,  not  only  that  the  intel- 
lect may  be  thus  aided  in  energetic  action,  but  that  a 
firm  basis  may  be  laid  in  a  sound  body  for  the  exer- 
cise of  exalted  virtues.  "Without  physical  vigor,  the 
feeble  ftickerings  of  the  mind  are  only  "  a  gilded  halo 
hovering  round  decay."  The  exercises  of  these  games 
were  introduced,  says  the  ancient  historian,  and  hon- 
ors annexed  to  them,  to  excite  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  emulation  among  the  people,  in  promoting 
health  and  physical  agility  ;  not  being  confined  to  a 
graceful  mien  ;  but  joining  strength  to  the  charms  of 
person. 

Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  thought  it  glorious  to 
share  in  the  exercise  of  them,  and  meritorious  to  suc- 
ceed therein. 

History  records  the  fact  that  the  ladies  were  admitted 
to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  that  many  of  them  obtained  it.  Cynisea, 
sister  of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  first  opened  this 
new  path  of  glory  to  her  sex,  and  was  proclaimed  con- 
queror in  the  race  of  chariots  of  four  horse'.  The  vic- 
tory was  celebrated  with  all  possible  splendor.  At 
Sparta  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  in  honor 
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of  Cynisea,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  appointed  a  poet 
to  transmit  this  triumph  to  posterity,  and  to  immor- 
talize its  memory  by  an  inscription  in  verse. 

Without  fostering  the  barbarism  incompatible  with 
true  refinement,  incident  to  those  Oriental  games,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  our  race,  could  there  be  impart- 
ed and  kept  alive,  sufficient  interest  and  emulation 
among  the  masses,  in  legitimate  gymnastic  exercises, 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  healthful  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  youth  of 
our  land. 

In  the  second  place,  Intemperance  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  debility,  disease,  stupidity,  and  death.  It  debili- 
tates fathers  and  mothers,  and  detracts  from  the  vigor 
and  healthfulness  of  posterity.  The  example  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  in  the  use  he  made  of  the  "  bar- 
ley loaves  and  two  small  fishes,"  teaches  us  that  the 
body  should  be  fed,  not  pampered.  This  world  and 
its  blessings  should  be  "used,"  not  "abused."  The 
text-book  of  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  specifies  those 
who  make  a  "  god  of  their  belly,"  and  describes  them 
as  "  glorying  in  their  shame,  whose  end  is  destruc- 
tion." 

As  much  intemperance  exists  in  community  in  eat- 
ing as  in  drinking.  Thousands  who  regard  themselves 
as  the  predestined  champions  in  the  Temperance  Re- 
form, are  slaves  to  their  inveterate  and  unconquerable 
appetites.  Bernard  has  remarked  that  "  A  prudent 
mind,  devoted  to  God,  ought  so  to  act  in  its  body,  as  the 
master  of  a  family  in  his  own  house."  He  ought  not  to 
suffer  his  flesh  to  be,  as  Solomon  expresses  it,  like  a 
brawling  woman  ;  nor  any  carnal  appetite  to  act  like 
a  rebellious  servant ;  but  to  inure  them  to  obedience  and 
patience.  He  must  not  have  his  senses  for  his  guides ;  but 
bring  them  in  subjection,  and  subserviency  to  reason  and 
religion.  He  must  have  by  all  means  his  house  and  fam- 
ily so  ordered  and  well  disciplined  that  he  can  say  to 
one,  go,  and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he 
cometh  ;  and  to  his  servant  the  body,  do  this,  and  it 
doeth  what  is  bid,  without  murmuring.  The  body  must 
also  be  treated  with  a  little  hardship,  that  it  may  not 
be  disobedient  to  the  mind. 

But  how  vast  the  multitude  of  those  whose  pervert- 
ed and  artificial  appetites  say  to  them,  "  Do  this,"  and 
they  do  it  without  a  murmur. 

For  instance,  appetite  says  of  tobacco,  chew  it,  and 
it  is  chewed  ;  smoke  it,  and  it  is  smoked  ;  filthy  it  is, 
but,  lady,  you  must  snuff  it,  and  it  is  snuffed. 

We  want  the  "  Maine  Law  "  on  tobacco,  as  well  as 
on  rum.  If  any  of  these  lovers  of  the  filthy  weed  ;  or 
slaves  in  other  respects,  in  which  "  use  hath  bred  a 
habit,"  feel  disposed  to  question  their  subjection  to 
the  slavery  of  their  pernicious  appetites,  let  them  re- 
fuse obedience  for  a  season  ;  and  see  if  in  the  result 
they  do  not  cry  out  as  did  Prometheus  when  Strength 
and  Force  left  him,  saying,  "  I  needs  must  bear  my 
doom  as  easily  as  may  be,  knowing  as  I  do  that  the 
might  of  necessity  cannot  be  resisted." 

A  pagan  youth  once  said,  that  "  He  was  greater, 
and  born  to  greater  things,  than  to  be  a  servant  to 
his  body."  A  sentiment  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
Christianized  humanity,  three-fourths  of  whom  "  satu- 
rate their  own  death-warrants  with  their  cups,  and 
dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth." 

Temperance  in  eating,  as  well  as  in  drinking,  is  a 
cardinal  virtue.  One  short  sentence  writes  the  com- 
plete biography  of  the  rich  glutton,  who  cries  from 
hell  for  a  "  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  parched  tongue." 
It  was  said  of  him  that  "  he  fared  sumptuously  every 
day."  It  is  not  likely  that  water  was  his  common 
beverage  when  on  earth.  Temperance,  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  is  "  reason's  girdle  and  passion's  bridle  :  the 
strength  of  the  soul  and  the  foundation  of  virtue." 
Many  live  to  eat ;  few  eat  to  live.  Solomon  has  rank- 
ed the  glutton  with  the  drunkard  and  the  indolent  man. 
They  all  belong  to  one  class  ;  all  are  slaves  ;  and  their 
slavery  is  the  most  ignoble  and  despotic.  To  be  a 
slave  to  a  single  useless  habit,  though  it  may  be  of 
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itself  innocent,  is  highly  pernicious.  It  is  beneath  ? 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  It  is  worse  than  bru-  \ 
tish,  and  shame  and  confusion  ought  to  mantle  the  < 
cheek  of  the  miserably  enslaved  guilty  man  or  woman.  | 
Men  that  are  men,  and  women  that  are  women,  will  not 
allow  appetite  to  put  "  a  hook  in  their  nose,"  or  palate, 
as  was  the  case  with  Sennacherib,  and  lead  them  about 
at  its  pleasure.  A  woman  contracts  the  habit  of  snuff- 
taking,  and  neither  love  nor  money  can  induce  her  to 
forsake  the  filthy  practice,  which  her  reason  (what 
little  she  has  left)  admits  to  be  a  useless  one.  Large 
sums  of  money  may  be  proffered  her,  if  she  will  aban- 
don putting  her  nose  to  such  a  use.  Every  argument 
may  be  made  use  of  to  persuade  her  to  throw  away 
her  snuff;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She,  senseless  and 
stupid,  thinks  it  no  doubt  an  honor  to  her  mulish  dis- 
position that  she  is  proof  against  all  attempts  to  re- 
form. Her  snuff  she  must  have,  and  hersnuffshe  will 
have.  God  has  declared  that  "they  who  serve  the 
beast  shall  have  no  rest  day  nor  night."  She  has  no 
rest ;  to  bed  she  takes  her  snuff,  and  through  the 
night  at  intervals  supplies  her  nasal  organs  with  the 
delicious  narcotic.  She  serves  the  beast,  and  makes 
herself  more  odious  and  offensive  to  the  refined  and 
cultivated  than  a  beast.  Pretty  use,  that,  to  put  a 
lady's  nose  to  !  !  And  yet  she,  poor,  degraded,  beast- 
ly thing,  has  no  other  use  to  put  her  nose  and  throat 
to,  than  to  make  it  the  chief  conduit  through  which 
the  vile  and  poisonous  tobacco  must  be  constantly 
snuffed  and  blowed.  Such  noses  are  like  Homer's 
giant,  quaffing  from  the  goblets  of  Ulysses,  crying 
"  More,  give  me  more ;"  andare  never  satisfied. 

Such  women  are  a  libel  on  their  sex.  If  there  is 
anything  on  earth  that  would  make  a  sensible  man 
"groan,"  it  must  be  a  companion  of  this  character. 
He  must  be  more  than  human  to  patiently  endure, 
having  fastened  and  identified  with  his  existence  such 
a  horrible  excrescence  in  mortal  shape,  and  not "  groan 
being  burdened."  The  angels  might  well  weep  at 
such  a  despicable  and  abhorrent  sight.  Society  should 
frown  upon  such  prostitution ,  and  the  miserable  victims 
should  be  regarded  as  insufferable  nuisances,  until  will- 
ing to  abandon  the  vile  practice . 

Coleridge  remarks  of  man,  that  "  unless  above  him- 
self he  can  erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man." 
Unless  in  the  reigning  power,  supremacy  is  given  to 
the  judgment  and  reason,  instead  of  the  passions  and 
appetites,  how  miserable  and  beastly  must  be  his  ex- 
istence ! 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  parents  will  be  quali- 
fied to  govern  their  children,  unless  they  can  first  gov- 
ern themselves  ?    If  they  are  miserable  slaves  to  their 
unnatural  and  artificial  appetites,  how  are  they  pre- 
pared to  instruct  and  "  train,"  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, their  offspring  "  in  the   way  they  should  go?" 
How  safe  would  it  be  for  parents  to  cherish  habit- 
ual superiority  to  the  gratification  of  voluptuous  appe- 
tite ;  and  ever  recognize,  and  be  governed  by  the 
principle  of  supplying  those  cravings  which  are  con- 
genial with  nature's  demand  ;  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  instruct  their  children  relative  to  the 
wide  distinction  between  nature's  requisitions  and  the 
hungerings  of  artificially  formed  appetites.    Suppose, 
in  order  to  give  predominance  to  this  principle,  we 
sacrificed  and  banished  from  our  tables  teas,  coffee, 
dainties,  condiments,  and  luxuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  are  sought  for  only  by  unnatural  appetites, 
"  and  are  indulged  in  only  to  inflame  lust  and  accel- 
erate the  ruin  of  those  who  crave  the  delights  of  splen- 
did misery  ;"  would  the  price  paid  be  too  dear  for  the 
treasure  purchased  for  our  children  and  children's 
children? 

Says  a  modern  writer,  "Many  fine  people  go  to 
I  church,  pray  for  health,  and  then  hasten  home  to 
gormandize.  Their  families  are  stupid  and  lascivious, 
and  linger  out  a  diseased  and  useless  existence,  or 
drop  suddenly  into  the  abyss  of  destruction.  Then 
comes  the  ostentatious  funeral  and  lugubrious  talk 
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about  the  mysterious  providence.  What  is  mysterious  ? 
That  a  miserable  thing  of  condiments,  jellies,  lust  and 
laziness,  having  violated  all  the  laws  of  our  being,  at 
length  ceased  its  contemptible  existence.  As  well  ex- 
pect a  wholesome  and  prolonged  existence  when  the 
lungs  are  petrified,  or  the  heart  congealed." 

Cicero  has  well  said  that  "  we  should  not  have  any 
respect  to  pleasure,  but  only  to  the  preservation  of 
our  health  and  strength  in  our  food,  clothes,  and 
other  conveniences  belonging  to  the  body."  Such 
pleasure  is  but  the  pleasure  of  sin,  which  soon  brings 
the  sting  of  death.  The  epicure  professes  to  seek  for 
pleasure,  but  this  is  a  boon  vouchsafed  to  the  temper- 
ate only,  and  not  to  the  voluptuous.  The  sweetness 
of  the  houey  never  can  compensate  for  the  bitterness 
of  the  sting. 

Contemptibly  foolish  and  hopelessly  vicious  habits 
everywhere  prevail  in  our  country.  Thousands  labor 
most  assiduously  to  make  themselves  sick,  and  seem 
most  enamored  of  their  own  destruction. 

Wholesome  restraint  is  sneered  at,  and  the  infat- 
uated victim  learns  but  too  late,  that 

"  Headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe." 

Such,  bound  in  their  loathsome  vassalage,  entail 
upon  their  unfortunate  offspring  their  wretched  in- 
firmities ;  and  often  leave  them  to  seek  in  death  a 
covert  from  the  languishing  and  corroding  ills  of  life. 

"  The  future  is  dreadful,  and  the  present  is  spread 
Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  their  slumberless  head." 

The  best  preventive  of  such  matured  evils,  is  the 
practice  of  that  divine  virtue,  which  guards  against 
their  smallest  beginnings.  Such  will  stand  in  the 
beauty  of  old  age  on  Pisgah's  top  of  temperance  and 
chastity,  and  reading  "  their  titles  clear  to  mansions  " 
on  high,  exclaim  in  noble  pride, 

"Though  I  am  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty. 
****** 

I  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is,  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but,  kindly." 


SEA-SICKNESS-NAUSEA  MARINA. 

BY  JOEL  SHEW,  M.D. 

[Sea-sickness  is  a  disorder,  the  consideration  of  i 
which  has  been  almost  universally  neglected  in  medi- 
cal  works,  whether  popular  or  professional.    And  as  \ 
the  season  of  the  year  approaches  in  which  more  per-  ! 
sons  go  to  sea  than  in  any  other,  we  are  desirous  of  : 
giving  our  numerous  readers,  the  world  over,  as  we  \ 
may  say,  some  appropriate  advice  on  the  subject.  Be-  ' 
sides,  the  principles  so    clearly  elucidated   in  Dr. 
Shew's  article  will  be  found  of  service  to  "  lands- 
men," as  well  as  those  who  "go  upon  the  great 
deep." — Publishers.] 

This  affection  is  identical  with  that  which  is  some- 
times produced  on  land  by  riding,  swinging,  rocking, 
turning  round  rapidly,  waltzing,  &c.    Sea-sickness  is 
the  more  persistent,  only  because  of  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause  that  produces  it.    If  we  were  to 
judge  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  disease  by  the  painful  sen- 
sations it  causes,  we  should  class    sea-sickness   as 
among  one  of  the  worst  to  which  the  human  system 
is  liable.    No  other  affection,  probably,  is  capable  of 
rendering  a  pat'.ent  more  dispirited,  and  disregardful 
of  everything  around  him,  and  even  of  life  itself, 
than  this.    It  is  said  that  Csesar  preferred  throwing 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  rather  than 
suffer  for  a  short  period  longer  the  horrors  of  sea-sick- 
ness.   But  this  affection  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  fatal 
one— some  say  never  ;   and    that  those  who  suffer 
from  it  are  generally  improved  in  health,  is  admitted 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  it.    It  is  true  that  per- 
sons laay  have  sunk  under  it ;  but  in  such  cases  disso- 


lution has  doubtless  been  the  effect  of  some  pre-exist 
ing  disease,  and  which  was  ready  at  any  moment  to 
destroy  life.  Such  cases  must,  I  conclude,  be  very 
rare,  for  seamen  tell  us  that  none  are  ever  injured  by 
sea-sickness.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  a  law  of 
Nature,  that  if  a  patient  has  a  deep-seated  and  incura- 
ble disorder,  such  as  consumption,  abscess,  &c,  he 
does  not  experience  sea-sickness  at  all.  It  is  the 
more  healthy  persons  only  who  are  subject  to  it. 
The  stronger  the  hold  upon  vitality,  the  more  liable  is 
the  system  to  an  attack. 

Young  children— particularly  those  at  the  breast — 
are  much  less  incommoded  by  this  affection  than 
adults.  In  infancy,  the  stomach  is  longer  in  its  con- 
formation, having  a  more  upright  position  than  in  the 
grown  person.  Hence  regurgitation  of  food  is  accom- 
plished with  much  less  difficulty  in  the  former.  Aged 
persons  are  also  less  liable  to  it  than  those  in  middle 
life.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  some  persons  who 
are  apparently  healthy,  never  know,  however  great 
may  be  their  exposure,  what  the  sensation  of  sea- 
sickness is  ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule. 

Some  persons  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  sea, 
so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  this  affection.  Others  may 
go  to  sea  as  often  as  they  please,  while  yet,  if  they 
remain  upon  land  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  go 
to  sea  again,  the  difficulty  comes  upon  them  as  bad  as 
before. 

Animals,  as  well  as  men,  are  subject  to  sea-sickness, 
although  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  is  said  that 
quadrupeds,  the  head  of  which  is  naturally  on  a  plane 
nearly  horizontal  with  the  heart,  experience  less  of 
its  symptoms  than  fowls  with  head  more  erect.  I  am 
not  aware  that  animals  of  every  kind  actually  vomit 
at  sea,  but  other  symptoms  of  sea-sickness  not  unfre- 
quently  present  themselves. 

Nature  and  Causes  of  Sea-Sickness.— Some  have 
maintained  that  in  sea-sickness  the  brain  becomes 
congested  ;  which,  say  they,  causes  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for 
in  all  congestions  of  the  head,  there  is  flushing  of  the 
face,  fulness,  etc.  ;  while  in  sea-sickness,  there  seems 
rather  to  be  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  this  part,  for  the 
face  becomes  pale,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a 
person  who  chews  or  smokes  tobacco  for  the  first 
time.  Besides,  one  suffers  less  in  sea-sickness,  when 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  than  when  standing,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  sanguineous  con- 
gestion in  the  head.  Besides  all  this,  sea-sick  persons 
are  never  found  to  suffer  by  any  of  the  accidents,  such 
as  rupture  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  effusion  of 
serum  in  the  part,  or  apoplexy,  as  happens  in  a 
hyperemic  state  of  the  brain. 

It  has  also  been  contended    that  sea-sickness  is 
caused  by  the  shock  or  agitation  communicated  to  the 
intestines  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  effect  is 
communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  brain.    But  this 
theory  cannot  hold  good,  because  in  various  exercises, 
such  as  horseback  riding,  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  concussion  than  in  sail- 
ing, and  yet  no  such  sensation  as  sea-sickness  is  ex- 
perienced.   It  is  true  that  riding  in  a  carriage,  espe- 
cially backwards,  sometimes  causes  sensations  anal- 
|  ogous  to    sea-sickness  ;   but   this    does   not  happen 
;  because  the  bowels  are  shook  by  the  esereise.    In  a 
;  hard,  jolting  vehicle  sea-sickness  is  much  less  apt  to 
|  come  on  than  if  the  carriage  is  an  easy  one, hung  upon 
I  springs. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  sea-sickness  arises 
I  wholly  from  impressions  upon  the  nervous  system,  re- 
\  ceived  through  the  visual  organs.  But  this  theory 
}  cannot  be  maintained,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  that 
'>,  blind  persons  are  as  liable  to  suffer  from  it  as  others  ; 
)  and  it  is  experienced  as  much  in  the  darkest  night  as 
>  at  any  other  time. 

J  In  making  out  a  true  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
I  sea-sickness,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  nervous 
*  system.    The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  the  motion  of 
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the  vessel,  which  never  for  a  moment  ceases,  from  the 
time  it  puts  out  to  sea  until  a  harbor  is  entered.  This 
motion  produces  primarily  a  peculiar  impression  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  secondarily  a  disturbance  of 
the  circulation,  by  which  the  stomach  and  other  abdo- 
minal viscera  become  congested,  causing  in  the  brain  a 
deficiency  of  blood.  The  vomiting  is  only  an  effort  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  system,  which  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  distress  at  the  epigastrium  and  the  nau- 
sea are  much  worse  than  the  vomiting  itself,  and  that 
after  vomiting,  the  greatest  relief  is  experienced. 

Prevention. — Those  who  go  to  sea  and  expect  to 
suffer  from  sea-sickness,  should  diet  sparely  for  some 
days  previous  to  embarking.  It  is  never  well  to  go 
away  in  a  hurry  and  state  of  excitement,  as  is  gene- 
rally done.  Get  well  ready  beforehand,  and  take  the 
matter  calmly.  Making  a  great  change,  such  as  hur- 
rying about  business,  &c,  and  then  going  suddenly 
upon  ship  where  there  is  nothing  to  do,  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  making  a  person  sea-sick. 

A  position  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  where  the 
motion  is  less,  has  some  effect  in  mitigating  the  suffer- 
ing Ln  this  disease.  Always  the  more  pitching  and 
tossing,  the  more  the  nausea  and  distress,  and  the  long- 
er continued.  This  it  will  be  well  to  recollect  in  se- 
lecting a  berth  for  a  voyage  at  sea. 

Treatment. — It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  sailors  suf- 
fer very  little  from  sea-sickness.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious. They  are,  in  the  first  place,  employed  bodily 
and  mentally.  They  are  called  out  regularly  at  every 
watch,  and  the  oldersailors  know  and  assure  the  others 
that  if  they  will  but  keep  busy,  go  aloft  and  stir  about 
actively ,  they  will  soon  get  over  the  trouble.  This  they 
know  by  experience.  True,  they  recommend  girding 
the  loins,  and  sometimes  taking  a  good  draught  of  salt 
water.  But  the  great  remedy  with  the  sailor  is,  the 
active  and  regular  employment  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Strong  mental  impressions  have  much  to  do  in  ward- 
ing off  sea-sickness.  It  is  not  uncommon  at  sea,  when 
a  dangerous  gale  comes  on ,  to  see  the  passengers 
cured  suddenly  of  their  nausea  and  distress.  This  is 
in  fact  uniformly  the  result  whenever  great  danger  is 
apprehended  at  sea.  The  same  thing  is  also  seen  on 
coming  near  shore.  I  have  myself  known  a  physician 
who  lay  in  his  berth,  almost  the  whole  of  a  long  winter 
passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  who,  when  told  that 
we  were  in  sight  of  shore  and  near  New  York,  to 
which  he  had  so  long  hoped  to  arrive,  got  up  and  went 
about  on  deck  as  nimbly  as  any  one,  without  any  fur- 
ther sea-sickness,  and  this  while  the  sea  was  yet  rough. 
Hence,  a  sea-sick  person  should  manage  to  keep  him- 
self occupied  as  much  as  possible. 

I  myself  know  something  experimentally  respecting 
sea-sickness,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  the 
North  Sea  several  times,  always  suffering  more  or  less 
from  the  complaint.  "When  I  first  went  to  sea,  I  was 
willing  to  be  sea-sick,  so  that  I  might  know  positively 
what  it  is  and  how  to  manage  it.  To  this  end  I  ate  freely 
at  first,  so  as  to  give  old  ocean  the  best  possible  chance 
of  making  me  as  ill  as  he  might.  And  I  did  become 
sick  enough  and  so  weak  in  two  or  three  days  that  I 
could  not  crawl.  One  circumstance  that  made  me 
much  weaker  than  I  otherwise  would  have  been  was 
that  I  went  without  water  as  well  as  food  for  at  least 
two  days.  Some  water  was  brought  me  in  the  night 
in  a  tumbler  that  had  had  medicine  in  it.  This  caused 
me  to  loathe  the  water,  supposing  that  the  water  casks 
had  become  foul.  But,  when  I  found  out  my  mistake , 
and  that  the  beautiful  Croton  was  as  pure  and  limpid 
as  when  we  first  left  the  city,  I  set  to  drinking  it  in 
earnest,  which  together  with  a  wet  girdle,  made  for 
the  occasion  out  of  sail-cloth,  and  crawling  out  into 
the  open  air— for  I  could  not  possibly  walk— soon  im- 
proved my  strength  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

I  say  then  to  all,  drink  water  freely  from  the  first 
when  you  are  .sea-sick.  Both  man  and  animals  can 
live  more  than  twice  as  long  with  water  ;as  they  can 
without  it.  Besides,  it  makes  the  vomiting  easier. 
After  one  has  had  a  little  experience,  he  can  tell  well 


enough  when  the  trouble  is  coming.  If  then,  when 
the  qualmishness  begins  to  affect  him,  he  drinks  two, 
three,  or  more  tumblers  of  water— and  blood  warm  is 
best,  although  cold  is  useful— till  he  vomits,  the  effort 
is  not  only  rendered  much  easier,  but  greater  relief  is 
obtained,  and  in  a  shorter  time.  The  periods  between 
vomiting  will  also  thus  be  lengthened. 

This  water  vomiting,  then,  I  recommend  as  a  great 
help  in  sea-sickness.  To  treat  vomiting  by  vomiting, 
might  seem1  paradoxical ;  but  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  practice  I  can  testify,  not  only  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  that  of  many  others  for  whom  I  have 
prescribed. 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet,  and  all  hydropathic,  appli- 
ances which  tend  to  bring  the  blood  to  the  surface,  will 
not  only  be  found  useful  in  warding  off  sea-sickness, 
but  also  in  supporting  the  strength. 

The  wet  girdle  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  this  affec- 
tion. In  some  cases  it  wards  it  off  entirely,  and  in 
others  it  serves  as  an  efficient  palliative.  Priessnitz 
showed  his  rare  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  govern  the  human  system,  when  he  advised 
as  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  that  a  heavy  wet  girdle, 
tightly  applied,  be  worn  constantly,  and  re-wet  often,, 
without  removing  it.  Sailors  know  by  experience, 
that  a  girdle,  even  though  dry,  is  useful  ;  and  we 
know,  also,  that  a  wet  one  is  still  better.  In  the  con- 
valescence from  sea-sickness,  this  remedy  is  particu- 
larly valuable. 

The  great  tendency  to  costiveness  caused  by  sea- 
sickness, should  make  us  watchful  on  this  point. 
Brown  bread,  fruits  and  other  laxative  articles,  should 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  at  sea.  For 
some  reason,  there  is  much  greater  craving  for  vege- 
table acids  at  sea  than  on  land.  These,  it  is  well 
known,  help  to  keep  up  the  proper  movements  of 
the  bowels.  Those  who  go  on  long  voyages,  espe- 
cially, should  see  to  it  that  they  are  well  provided 
with  dried  fruits,  for  green  cannot  always  be  had. 
Every  one  should  also  have  access  to  a  good  injection 
instrument.  If  he  depends  upon  cathartics,  he  will 
only  be  much  the  worse. 

Results  of  Sea- Sickness.— Almost  all  persons  are 
benefited  by  this  affection.  If  one  has  been  dyspeptic, 
he  is,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find,  when  he  gets  on  land, 
how  strong  an  appetite  he  has,  and  how  vigorous  and 
perfect  his  digestion  has  become.  The  more  he  has 
suffered,  the  greater  the  benefit,  as  a  general  thing. 
But  how  comes  this  benefit  ?  Is  it  by  the  retching  and 
vomiting  that  strains  the  diaphragm,  stomach  and 
abdominal  muscles,  often  so  much  that  they  become 
extremely  sore  ?  Is  it  by  crowding  the  blood  forcibly 
into  the  head,  as  the  act  of  severe  vomiting  does  ? 
No  ;  it  is  none  of  these  ;  such  are  only  the  bad  effects, 
and  would  be  better  avoided,  if  that  were  possible. 
It  is  by  the  beneficial  power  of  fasting  that 
the  benefit  of  sea-sickness  is  caused.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature,  that  when  the  body  is  wasted  for  a  time  by 
want  of  food,  it  grows  more  pure.  Nor  does  absti- 
nence cause  disease,  as  many  suppose.  A  person  who 
dies  by  starvation,  dies  of  debility,  and  not  of  disease. 
It  is  the  purification  of  the  system,  then,  that  causes 
the  benefit  in  sea-sickness  ;  and  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  suitable  fasting,  better  without  the  retch- 
ing and  vomiting  and  giddiness,  than  with  them. 
But  so  good  and  useful  are  abstinence  and  fasting, 
it  will  repay  one  to  take  a  voyage  at  sea,  if  he  can  but 
be  certain  of  becoming  really  sea-sick,  so  that  he  will 
be  compelled,  for  a  time,  to  abstain  wholly  from 
food. 


HEROIC    TREATMENT. 

BY  DR.  J.  H.  HANAFORD. 

The  time  has  been  in  the  Allopathic  treatment,  in 
which  it  was  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary-  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  course  pursued — to  produce  in 


some  manner  a  violent  shock  on  the  human  system, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  disease  in  some  of  its 
forms.  The  treatment  consisted,  therefore,  in  barbar- 
ous attacks  on  the  vital  domain,  and  outrages  on  hu- 
manity. Whether  from  design,  or  otherwise,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  determine.  It  is  certain, however,  that 
far  too  often,  if  not  generally,  the  results  have  been 
lamentably  destructive.  Adopting  the  trite  saying, 
which  ha3  become  almost  a  fundamental  principle  with 
them,  that  the  patient  must  "become  worse  before  he 
can  be  better,"  they  have  very  generally  secured  the 
first  condition  with  almost  mathematical  precision, 
while  in  the  second  they  have  been  less  successful.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  ordinarily  such  a  conclu- 
sion is  not  only  unphilosophical,but  an  outrage  on  the 
natural  credulity  of  a  wonder-loving  community.  As 
well  might  we  urge  the  inebriate  to  seek  the  lowest 
depths  of  dissipation  preparatory  to  reform,  or  the 
business  man  to  squander  his  capital,  in  order  to  amass 
a  fortune  more  easily.  Such  a  course  benefits  the  prac- 
titioner p>ecuniarily  far  more  than  the  patient  physi- 
cally. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  friends  of  Wa- 
ter-Cure,  and  even  some  physicians  who  were  once 
Allopathists,  have  retained  or  imbibed  some  of  the  er- 
rors of  that  system,  in  clinging  to  a  heroic  use  of  the 
usual  water  appliances.  Whenever  used  by  the  Allo- 
pathist,  it  has  ordinarily  been  in  some  of  the  methods 
discarded  in  modern  water  treatment,  as  dangerous 
and  unnecessarily  harsh  ;  while  on  the  one  hand,  a  de- 
bilitating use  of  warm  water  should  be  avoided,  there 
is  no  advantage  -in  a  prolonged  state  of  coldness,  by 
which  the  patient  becomes  an  Allopathic  sufferer. 
Certainly,  no  good  can  result  from  a  sudden  and  al- 
most overpowering  chill,  from  which  the  patient  does 
not  recover  for  several  hours,  and  yet  some  of  our  prac- 
titioners do  not  hesitate  to  administer  such,  especially 
those  who  may  have  adopted  the  former  German  me- 
thod of  treatment.  A  sudden  chill  that  sends  the  blood 
furiously  to  the  more  vital  organs— often  tending  to 
congestion,  or  a  fearful  shock  of  the  nervous  system, 
cannot  but  operate  unfavorably,  especially  on  those  of 
a  delicate  organization,  or  those  much  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease. The  strong  and  vigorous,  those  afflicted  with 
merely  acute  diseases,  may  endure  heroic  treatment, 
and  often  recover,  but  others  will  ordinarily  sink  under 
such  treatment,  or  receive  injuries  from  which  they 
cannot  readily  recover.  Discrimination  is  as  requi- 
site in  Hydropathic  processes,  though  the  agents  em- 
ployed are  less  destructive  of  human  life  when  pro- 
perly used,  as  in  other  systems,  where  poisons  are 
employed.  There  is  no  reason  or  philosophy  in  a  uni- 
form employment  of  hydropathic  appliances,  for  sim- 
ilar diseases,  when  the  temperaments,  reactive  pow- 
ers and  general  vitality  are  widely  different.  One 
may  endure  the  douche  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
even  recover  under  its  severe  application,  while  others 
sink,  or  find,  when  too  late,  their  acute  diseases  as- 
sume a  chronic  form.  Though  many  cures  may  have 
been  effected  by  a  somewhat  random  "  home  treat- 
ment," or  by  heroic  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  few  have  been  sacrificed. 

This  train  of  thought  has  been  suggested  more  es- 
pecially by  a  case  now  under  treatment,  in  which  the 
heroic  treatment  proved  an  entire  failure.  The  patient 
wa3  emaciated,  weak,  and  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
form  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  a  slight  hepatitis.  He 
was  subjected  to  the  douche,  the  water  falling  Jif teen, 
feet,  at  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahrenheit  i  With  his 
small  stock  of  vitality,  he  could  not  react  against  such 
severe  and  harsh  applications.  The  result  was,  that 
under  such  treatment,  with  other  appliances  somewhat 
less  severe,  he  steadily  grew  worse,  and  soon  became 
helpless.  The  first  indications  of  paralysis  and  pul- 
monary disease  were  already  visible.  The  sciatica,  in 
addition  to  other  results,  was  making  considerable 
progress. 

With  a  milder  treatment,  he  soon  began  to  rally, 
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\  though  his  progress  was  scarcely  perceptible,  in  some 
respects,  after  having  gone  through  two  "courses,"  a 
burning  (Botanic)  and  the  freezing.  After  about  two 
weeks'  treatment,  he  was  again  able  to  walk,  though 
with  considerable  effort.  Vapor  baths,  packs,  at  a 
comfortable  temperature,  thorough  rubbings,  &c,  soon 
relaxed  contracted  muscles  and  limbered  stiff  joints, 
and,  indeed,  "  made  another  man  of  him."  Instead 
of  losing  about  twenty  pounds  of  flesh,  as  under  the 
"  hot  practice,"  or  more  than  one  per  week,  under  the 
"  cold,"  he  is  now  slowly  gaining. 
Na  nt  ucket ,  Mass . 


DIARY  OF  A  NSW  ENGLAND  PHYSICIAN. 

NUMBER  SEVEN. 
BY  NOGGS. 

By  tins  lime  the  name  of  Pillicody  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  everybody  declared  that  old  Dr.  Jacob's  mantle, 
aye,  his  very  leather  breeches,  saturated  with  the  "  grease" 
—the  Pillieody's  were  celebrated  for  their  "grease;"  that 
is,  a  kind  of  ointment  which  they  exclusively  prepared  out 
of  the  "  arbs"  of  the  field,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "  osun- 
•guentum."  Albeit,  the  Pillicodys  were  not  over  inclined  to 
Latin,  but  they  thought  it  would  have  more  effect  with  a 
big  name.  But  the  people  who  hate  Latin,  called  it  first 
Pillieody's  ointment,  which  soon  became  as  famous  and  as 
much  sought  after,  as  are  now  the  far  famed  mines  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  in  process  of  time,  it  became  still  more  idiomized, 
and  was  called  "  Pillieody's  Grease,"  and  when  the  neighbor- 
ing doctors  inquired  of  the  venerable  Jacob  how  he  made  it, 
he  would  solemnly  assure  them  that  it  was  only  to  be  obtained 
from  the  bodies  of  the  Pillicodys— who  fortunately  were  very 
fat  and  stout,  and  when  any  of  them  died,  they  always  tried 
him  out,  and  the  fat  obtained  was  the  healing  basis  of  this 
celebrated  "Bone  Ointment!"  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  can't 
say — though  myself  one  of  the  "  scraps"  of  the  honored  Ja- 
cob— all  I  can  say  is,  the. belief  has  prevailed  to  this  day, 
from  them  miraculous  cures  performed  by  this  precious  oint- 
ment— it  had  something  human  in  it.  Not  only  the  mantle,  I 
say,  but  the  saturated  trousers  of  my  departed  and  unequal- 
led grandsire,  the  good  gossips  insisted,  had  descended  to  me, 
the  youthful  aspirant  to  medical  and  surgical  honor  and 
fame.  And  when  it  was  ascertained  that  I  knew  the  secret 
of  preparing  the  ointment  for  use,  the  joy  of  the  Elders  knew 
no  bounds. 

The  reader  must  recollect  that  the  name  of  Pillicody  as 
Drs.  had  long  been  extinct  in  those  parts,  til!  the  event  of 
my  appearance,  hence  the  delight  of  the  "  antique,"  who 
really  and  truly  believed  that  the  "  Pillieody's  ointment" 
well  rubbed  in,  "  would  set  a  bone  alone,  better  than  any 
common  Doctor  could  without  it."  Well,  being  thus 
"backed,"  you  will  imagine  I  didn't  worry  much   about 

Mrs. 's  carnations,  that  my  horse  trampled  upon — on  the 

contrary,  I  took  particular  pains  to  ride  by  her  house 
every  possible  opportunity,  and  invariably,  when  nearly  op- 
posite, cracked  my  new  bow  whip,  in  my  very  best  style — 
and  I  flattered  myself,  in  those  days,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
"  Jehus,"  and  "  had  a  way"  with  me  of  doing  things  up, 
that  was  to  say  the  least,  taking — and  then  my  horse  and 
sulky  what  a  team — ha  ?  Never  before  had  there  been  seen 
in  all  the  land  round  about  the  "  fields" — a  sulky  with  a  top 
to  it  ! 

""What's  in  a  name?" — everything — to  some  folks — that 
top  to  my  sulky,  gentle  reader,  done  more  for  me  than  my 
own  immediate  "top  piece,"  it  took  in  "  upper  tendom," 
like  buckwheat  cakes  hi  a  frosty  morning  (in  a  cheap  board- 
ing-house, where  such  things  only  happen — never  come  re- 
gularly.) Yes,  that  top  did  wonders,  and  we  advise  all  our 
young  Doctors  who  wish  to  dive  in  Medias  res — we  Doctors, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  know  are  bound  to  quote  Latin,  as  often 
every  once  in  a  while,  but  for  your  benefit,  I'll  condescend 
to  explain  as  I  go  :  In,  means  in — medias,  means  mids't — 
res,  means  tilings  or  business  in  this  case.  Well,  then,  if 
you  would  make  a  hit,  my  dear  young  brother  of  the  Galipot, 
always  have  a  top  to  your  sulky,  if  you  don't  have  any 
other  part — it  looks  so  genteel,  and  smacks  of  the  city  so. 
My  "  turn  out"  and  my  popularity  did  the  business  for  me, 
with  the  owner  of  the  carnations,  she  couldn't  resist,  it  was 
no  use,  and  all  at  once  she  discovered  Dr.  M.  was  not  exact- 


ly li  aufail,"  that's  French,  and  means  "posted  up" — in 
matters  of  modern  science.  And  being  extremely  solicitous, 
as  she  afterwards  told  me,  that  Miss  Anna  Cora  Mowat, 
her  eldest  daughter — "  should  have  all  the  benefit  of  recent 
discoveries,  in  order  that  her  form  might  be  as  perfect  as — 
I  believe  her  mental  accomplishments  will  be — you'll  excuse 
a  mother's  vanity,  Dr.  ?"  "  Certainly,  madam — that's  a 
very  important  part  of  my  business." 

She  made  an  excuse  to  her  faithful  old  Doctor,  (who  had 
"  been  With  her  through  thick  and  thin  for  fifteen  years,"  as 
he  remarked  to  me  after  he  discovered  I  had  supplanted 
him,  and  till  I  appeared  there  was  nobody  like  him  !  Poor 
man,  I  pity  you,  but  how  could  she  help  it,  I  thought,)  that 
Dr.  Pillicody  being  '  a  natural  born  surgeon,' she  had  just 
called  him  in  to  look  at  Anna  Cora's  spine.  And  being 
called  in,  you  know,  dear  reader,  my  skill  and  recent  dis- 
coveries did  the  rest.  I  now  had  the  additional  eclat  of 
being  "  physician  in  ordinary"  to  the  rich  Mr.  Dime,  whose 
station  in  society  gave  the  direction  to  everything  that  aped 
gentility,  and  then  I  was  in  clover  at  once,  for  all  who  ever 
hoped  to  be  anybody,  and  wanted  to  please  the  Dimes,  pa- 
tronized me,  and  the  good  dinners  that  insisted  upon  being 
eaten  by  me  now — there  was  "  no  telling."  And  I  verily 
believe  that  my  "  old  hoss"  might  nightly  have  made  his 
bed  Kter-ally  on  a  bed  of  roses  in  Mrs.  D.'s  garden,  and  in- 
stead of  anybody's  finding  fault,  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered affectionately  kind  in  him  to  select  her  garden  after 
his  day  of  toil — poor  horse  1 

One  day  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  by  Mrs.  D.,  who 
breathlessly  assured  me  that  "  Amelia  Agnes,"  her  second 
daughter,  some  ten  years  old,  had  manifested  every  symp- 
tom of  incipient  lung  fever,  and  tears  as  big  as  sugar  plums, 
and  twice  as  wholesome,  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  I  begged 
to  be  shown  to  her  room  immediately,  and  found  "  the  dar- 
ling" laboring  under  a  slight  "Pneumonia" — which,  being 
rendered  into  Yankee,  means  "  a  good  smart  cold." 

"Madam,"  says  I,  after  attentively  examining  the  pulse 
and  making  her  thrust  her  tongue  out — way  out — of  her 
mouth  some  four  or  five  times,  sounded  and  pounded — ex- 
cuse me,  practiced  percussion — on  her  chest,  asked  all  sorts 
of  questions,  and  then,  witli  a  lengthened  visage,  assured  her 
mother  that  her  dear  daughter  was  in  a  perilous  condition, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  had  deserted  the  periphery 
of  its  circle  and  become,  in  consequence,  concentrated  upon 
the  pleura,  causing  a  congestion  of  that  important  part  under 
the  left  axilla,  just  above  the  superior  part  of  the  heart. 
"  Oh  1  heavens,  doctor,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that,  my  own 
Amelia  Agnes,  my  pet  daughter,  the  flower  of  my  family, 
has  got  all  this  trouble  !"  "Indeed,  madam,  sorry  as  I  am 
to  wound  your  tender  susceptibilities,  I  am,  after  a  deliber- 
ate examination  of  your  daughter's  case,  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertion.  But,  madam,  God  is  merciful.  Be 
calm,  I  pray  you.  Your  child,  though  terribly  afflicted,  may, 
nevertheless — thanks  to  the  greatly  increased  lights  of  the 
modern  science  —  recover  from  her  dreadful  malady." 
"  Bless  you  for  that,  doctor  ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving 
her,  my  darling  Amelia  will  never,  never,  never  forget  it." 

I  immediately  set  about  the  important  work  I  had  already 
planned.  First,  in  the  list  of  modern  discoveries,  I  look  out 
my  lancet,  a  regular  "  crown  "  one,  and  took  from  the 
patient's  arm  about  a  pint  of  blood  ;  and  having  done  up 
the  arm  in  a  way  altogether  new,  which  I  assured  them  was 
infinitely  superior  to  the  old  way,  as  it  would  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  sanguineous  fluid — that's  the  blood, 
ma'am — to  the  heart.  I  then  gave  the  child  a  pretty  good 
dose  of  Tart.  Ant.,  or  tartar  emetic,  and  didn't  she  vomit? 
Oh  !  my,  how  frightened  the  poor  thing  was  when  the 
"  cramps  "  began  to  come  on,  which,  with  the  deadly  pale- 
ness, that,  in  common  with  cramps,  usually  succeed  the 
emesis  of  tartarized  antimony — frightened  her  poor  mother 
half  out  of  her  wits.  She  tore  her  hair  and  insisted  upon  it 
that  the  child  was  dying.  She  did,  indeed,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  nigh  unto  death.  But  I  had  seen  it  operate 
before,  and  therefore  was  enabled  to  assure  her  mother  all 
would  be  right.  And  sure  enough,  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  by  the  aid  of  camphor  and  opium,  the  child  was  fast 
asleep.  This  was  not  only  pleasing,  but  perfectly  astonish- 
ing to  the  mother,  who  looked  upon  me  as  a  worker  of  mira- 
cles. After  three  or  foar  hours'  patient  watching  by  the  bed- 
side, the  mother  again  became  alarmed  and  sent  for  me  to 
"  come  immediately,  as  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  Amelia 
into  anything  like  life."  I  found  her  in  a  heavy  stupor, 
the  opium  having  taken  more  hold  than  I  had  anticipated. 
I,  however,  assured  them  that  all  would  be  well  by  and  bye, 
and  began  to  force  acids  down  the  throat — but  trembling  in 
my  heart  for  fear  I  had  poisoned  her. 


I  however  succeeded  in  restoring  animation  after  much 
exertion,  but  not  till  I  had  suffered  more  than  an  ordinary 
criminal  has  to  suffer  hi  a  month  in  one  of  our  modern 
houses  of  reformation.  I  restored  her,  I  say.  I  should  have 
said,  that  the  effects  of  the  opium  passed  off  fortunately  be- 
fore the  work  of  utter  destruction  could  be  accomplished, 
and  she  rallied.  My  stimulants  and  friction  no  doubt  aided  in 
bringing  her  to  life — anyhow,  I  got  all  the  credit ;  the  recu- 
perative power,  or  the  efforts  of  nature  to  restore,  was  in  those 
days  of  no  account  whatever,  and  very  little  now  with  most 
folks. 

Oh  I  what  rejoicing  there  was  in  the  house  of  Dime  that  day  I 
If  I  was  great  before,  I  was  ten  times  greater  in  their  estima- 
tion, for  their  beloved  child  who  was  dead  was  made  alive 
again — and  all  by  my  means.  I  took  more  credit  for  the 
first  part  of  it  than  I  did  for  the  second,— but  of  course  '  I 
kept  my  own  counsel.'  It  was  all  over  the  neighborhood  in 
two  hours,  that  Mrs.  Dime's  child  had  had  a'  terrible  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  Dr.  Pillicody  had  in  the  most  won- 
derfully skilful  manner,  saved  her  from  the  generally  fatal 
effects.  Thenceforth  their  united  forces  were  constantly 
employed  in  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Pillicodys  1 

So  much  was  said  about  it,  in  fact,  that  I  began  to  think  I 
had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  case  myself,  and  instead  of 
nearly  killing  the  poor  child  with  my  drugs,  that  I  had  ac- 
tually done  something  meritorious — anyhow,  I  believe  I  let 
it  go  so. 

How  circumstances  will  alter  cases !  The  next  day  a  poor 
man,  '  who  had  no  friends, '  came  very  near  being  lynched 
because  he  pushed  a  neighbor's  child  into  a  mill-pond,  not- 
withstanding he  helped  it  out  again  I 

My  little  patient  recovered  from  its  stupor,  but  only  to 
feel  more  acutely,  when  the  reaction  came  on — her  trouble 
in  the  pleura. 

I  had  recourse  again  to  the  lancet,  and  then  gave  her  anti- 
mony in  nauseating  doses,  combined  with  a  very  little  opium, 

and  after  a  long  while  succeeded  in  '  curing  I'  the  pleurisy 

that  is,  the  active  stage  passed  away  and  left  her  in  a  worse 
condition,  if  possible,  than  before.  She  now  complained  of  an 
intolerable  soreness  where  the  pain  was,  and  I  ordered  a 
blister,  four  inches  square,  to  be  put  over  the  affected  part, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  how  she  begged  of  me  to  take  it  off; 
but  I,  though  touched  to  the  heart  by  her  piteous  moans,  felt 
it  my  duty  to  resist—"  he  that  spareth  the  rod  loveth  not  the 
child,"  said  I— and  so  I  kept  it  on  ;  aye,  blister  after  blister, 
I  was  forced  to  put  on  to  that  poor  child,  the  case  was  so  ob- 
stinate 1  "  What's  that  ?"  Oh  I  "  conscience avaunt !"  Ionly 
did  as  "  science  "  told  me  1     "  Similia  similibus  curantur  !" 

Didn't  I  love  that  child  ? 

"  By  your  works  shall  you  be  judged." 

Well,  I  didn't  "spare  the  rod,"  did  I? 

After  many  days  the  soreness  also  passed  away,  but 
a  terrible  cough  remained,  and  the  little  sufferer  was 
emaciated  to  a  frightful  degree,  and  pretty  soon  hectic  fever 
sat  in,  and  the  night-sweats  soon  finished  the  terrible  epi- 
sode in  the  poor  child's  life,  and  hushed  in  death  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  second-born  of  the  house  of  Dime,  who  a  few 
short  weeks  before  was  in  the  full  flush  of  healthful  activi- 
ty.    "  Oh  !  how  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  !" 

What  could  the  Lord  want  to  take  that  little  child— so 
lovely  and  well  able  to  enjoy  life— away  from  her  kindred 
and  friends  for? 

Echo  answers,  "  Really  I  don't  see  I" 

I  consoled  the  afflicted  parents  with  the  assurance  that 
everything  that  science  could  do  had  been  done  for  her  dar- 
ling child. 

"We  believe  it,  Doctor,"  they  replied  ;  "we  knew  she 
could  not  live  long — she  was  so  much  more  fitted  for  heaven 
than  earth." 

"The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away." 

With  this  assurance  they  succeeded  in  comforting  them- 
selves somewhat. 

I  repeated  the  same  quotation  to  myself  frequently  after- 
wards, but  somehow,  though  an  implicit  believer  in  holy 
writ,  I  couldn't  exactly  accept  the  latter  clause  as  appli- 
cable to  this  particular  case.  A  few  days  after  this  sad 
event  occurred,  I  met  "Jeff"  Hall,  who  accosted  me  hi  his  pe- 
culiarly sarcastic  manner  with,  "Well,  Pillicody,  Provi- 
dence and  you  have  had  another  fight,  I  hear,  and  it  has  got 
the  better  of  you  ;  though  I  hear  you  gave  them  a  pretty 
good  tussel,  and  fought  like  a  good  one,  with  lancet,  pill, 
and  powder  ;  but  you  couldn't  come  it !" 

"No,  Mr.  Hall,"  we  replied,  "we  didn't  expect  the  lancet 
of  a  doctor  could  compete  with  the  dart  of  death,  the  fell 
destroyer  of  us  all." 
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1  Oh  you  are  too  modest  by  half,"  said  he  ;  "I  think  with 
the  addition  of  your  powders,  &c,  you  are  a  match  for  him 
any  day,  in  his  own  line  of  business." 

"  But,  Doctor,  you  said  you  cured  Mr.  Allopath  the  other 
day,  when  he  must  have  died  inevitably  had  it  not  been  for 
calomel,  &c.    How's  that?" 

"Is  calomel  more  potent  than  he ?  or  didn't  he  try  his 
best  ?" 
"Death  loves  a  sinning  mark,  Mr.  Hall." 
"  So  I  have  heard  them  say,"  said  he  :  "  but  God,  in  my 
opinion,  loves  his  creatures  too  well  to  let  death  shoot  down 
at  will  the  fairest  and  loveliest  he  has  made,  and  surely  he 
who  makes  the  issues  of  life  and  death  can  do  as  he  pleases. 
No,  no — Doctor,  don't  talk  so  to  me.  You  know,  and  I 
know,  that  that  is  all  talk — there  is  more  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  your  medical  philosophy. 

"  Now,  own  up,  Doctor,  that  you  believe  as  I  do,  that  all 
sicknesses,  and  death  therefrom,  are  the  results,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  violated  law  and  improper  treatment,  and  that  if 
we  only  knew  just  how  to  manage  'em,  most  of  'em  might 
be  saved." 
"  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that,  Mr.  Hall,"  said  I. 
"  "Well,  you'll  have  to  come  to  it  sooner  or  later,"  said  he  : 
"  for  I  believe  you  are  a  man  that  will  not  be  likely  to  keep 
on  in  this  old  worn-out  tread-mill,  the  allopaths  have  trod  in 
these  thousand  years  or  more,  especially  when  you  see  that 
it  don't  lead  anywhere — at  any  rate,  to  any  good  results." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir? — don't  we  cure  a  great  many 
of  those  that  are  sick  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  that  in  all  bad  cases  you  are  of  but 
little  if  any  use,  and  oftentimes,  if  not  generally,  of  great 
evil  to  the  patient,  by  interrupting  the  work  of  nature  with 
your  irritating  drugs,  and  in  simple  cases  nature  will  always 
do  better  without  you  than  with  you. 

"  As  for  your  curing  anybody  with  drugs,  I  have  my 
doubts.  You  can  shift  about  their  aches  and  pains,  or  even 
remove  them  for  a  time,  but  they  are  sure  almost  always  to 
turn  up  again." 

"  But  more  get  well  than  die,"  said  we  triumphantly. 
"  That  may  be,"  he  replied — "  but  what  does  that  prove  ? 
It  only  proves  that  the  majotity  of  constitutions  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  that  it  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  to  die  before  '  threescore 
years  and  ten' — and  they  get  well  in  spite  of  you  ! 
"  Now  tell  me,  Doctor,  is  it  not  so — honor  bright  ?" 
"  I  can't  stop  any  longer  now,  Mr.  Hall,"  said  I,  "  as  I  am 
in  a  hurry." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  are  1"  I  heard  him  mutter  as  I  left. 
My  next  patient  was  one  where  I  could  show  my  skill  to 
better  advantage — it  was  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  jaw 
in  a  woman  ;  and  I  nattered  myself  that  I  was  au  fait  in 
surgery.  I  found  the  good  old  lady  sitting  in  her  chair  with 
her  mouth  open  to  its  fullest  capacity,  in  which  predicament 
she  had  been  for  two  hours  or  more,  with  a  young  child  cry- 
ing like  mad,  because  mother  wouldn't  speak  to  her.  When 
her  husband  returned  from  his  work,  he  came  for  me,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  thereafter  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing the  well-known  sound  of  her  voice  again.  She  was  a 
bit  of  a  gossip,  by-the-way,  and  something  of  a  scold,  and 
the  way  she  made  up  for  lost  time  was  a  caution  to  hen- 
pecked husbands  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  "  Just  my  luck," 
said  her  husband  to  me,  "to  begone  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  when  she  couldn't  scold  !  How  skilful  you  modern 
doctors  are,  to  be  sure  !" 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  ANNALS 

WATEE-CUEE. 

NUMBER  TWO. — BY  OLIVIA  OAKW00D. 

Nestled  among  the  green  hills  which  rise  majesti. 
cally  on  the  Virginian  shores  of  "  La  Belle  Riviere," 
may  be  found  a  very  unpretending  mansion,  devoted 
to  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  human  maladies,  by 
the  aid  of  pure  spring  water.  The  proprietor  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Allopathic  school,  but  early  in  the 
e  of  his  practice  was  converted  to  the  principles 
of  Hydropathy,  by  reading  of  the  wonderful  success 
of  Priessnitz. 

.  In  the  midst  of  many  discouragements,  arising  from 
a  new  and  sparse  settlement,  and  the  want  of  means 
but  allured  by  the  purity  and  abundance  of  the  wa- 


ter,  the  healthiness  of  the  locality,  and  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  around,  he  had  opened  the  Institu- 
tion to  which  we  have  alluded.  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  resident  regulars,  of  whom  there  were 
two  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
looked  upon  the  proprietor  and  his  buildings  much  as 
did  the  antediluvians  upon  Noah  and  his  ark. 

But  that  humble  building  was  destined  to  be  the 
refuge  of  many  a  weary  dove,  from  the  storms  and 
sorrows  of  Allopathy.  There  has  the  crushed  foot 
and  bleeding  wing  been  restored,  and  the  healed  one 
has  gone  forth  to  gather  the  olive-leaves  of  health  and 
peace.  And  now  the  dwelling  has  become  enlarged 
and  beautified,  and  the  eye  of  many  a  traveller  is  ar- 
rested, as  he  paces  the  deck  of  his  steamer,  by  the  as- 
pect of  the  "  Water-Cure  Infirmary"  amid  the  hills  of 
the  Old  Dominion. 

Among  the  first  cases  presented  was  one  calculated 
to  try  the  faith  of  the  most  sanguine  and  confident,  i 
It  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  sixteen  years  of  age,  \ 
who  by  a  painful  disease  had  been  confined  for  many 
months  to  her  bed.    From  the  first  attack  she  had 
been  attended  by  the  regulars,  and  their  practice  had  \ 
produced  the  usual  results.    All  that  affection  could  I 
devise  to  alleviate  had  been  done— but  all  in  vain.  \ 
She  became  weaker  and  more  emaciated,  and  her  \ 
symptoms  more  and  more  aggravated,  until  the  phy-  j 
sicians  declined  attending  upon  her  any  longer,  say-  J 
ing  they  had  done  all  which  the  science  could  do,  and  j 
that  her  friends  could  only  apply  palliatives  to  make  ! 
her  descent  to  the  grave  less  painful. 

Meeting  accidentally  with  the  proprietor  of  the  In-  j 
stitution,  the  despairing  father  stated  the  condition  of  j 
his  child.     The   doctor's   inquiries   concerning  what  \ 
had  been  done,  and  how  it  had  been  done,  led  him  to 
suspect  that  there  might  be  "  a  more  excellent  way.'' 
In  return,  the  father  inquired  concerning  the  new 
system  ;  and  the  result  of  the  answers  was  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  his  daughter,  which  invitation  was  speed- 
ily accepted. 

Entering  the  confined  and  unhealthy  atmosphere 
which  the  poor  invalid  had  so  long  breathed,  he 
found  her  in  a  very  small  room,  surrounded  by  thick 
blankets,  to  prevent  the  least  breath  of  fresh  air  from 
passing  over  her.  He  took  the  hand  of  the  afflicted 
girl,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy, 

"  You  are  very  ill,  Miss  G .    I  am  sorry  to  see  j 

you  so."  ', 

"  Yes,  sir,"  murmured  the  feeble  voice. 

"  You  would  like  to  get  well  again,  surely,  would  '< 
you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  that  can  never  be;"  and  the  parched  I 
lips  quivered  with  anguish. 

"  But  you  must  not  despair;  '  while  there  is  life, 
there  is  hope,'  you  know;  and  you  have  youth  and  a  j 
good  constitution  all  in  your  favor,  else  you  could  '< 
never  have  endured  all  you  have.    If  I  could  tell  you 
I  knew  of  something  which  would  in  all  probability  > 
restore  you,  would  you  be  willing  to  try  it  ?"  j 

"  Oh  dear  !  I've  taken  so  much  medicine  !  I'd  ra-  I 
ther  die  now,  than  take  any  more."  j 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  give  you  any  medicine  at  all.  I 
M//  medicine  is  pure  water  and  pure  air.    My  treat-  \ 
ment  may  seem  a  little  severe  at  first,  but  you  will  < 
soon  get  used  to  it,  and  you  will  certainly  die  if  you 
lay  here  much  longer."  \ 

"  Oh  dear  !  I've  got  to  die  any  how,  I  believe,  and  i 
I  will  do  just  as  father  and  mother  think  best  about  \ 
it." 

"  That's  a  good  girl,— you  may  be  sure  of  a  bless-  j 
ing !" 

Father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  wept  around  j 
her,  and  the  poor  girl,  sore  from  plasters  and  blisters,  j 
and  sick  almost  to  fainting  at  the  very  thoughts  of  the  '/ 
drugs  she  had  so  often  swallowed,  murmured  out 
again ,  i 

"  If  he  only  won't  blister  and  bleed  me,  mother, 
and  give  me  any  more  of  that  vile  stuff,  I  will  do  any  j 
thing  he  says."  ( 


The  residence  of  this  family  was  a  mile  and  a  half  ;]\ 
distant  over  the  hills  from  the  doctor's  establishment,  y 
and  also  from  any  water  of  sufficient  purity.  So 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  make  ready  a  wagon 
with  a  bed  in  it  as  comfortable  as  could  be  made,  and 
place  the  poor  girl  within  it.  The  removal  was  very 
exhausting  to  her,  but  she  was  conveyed  slowly  and 
carefully  to  the  place,  and  lifted  out  on  quilts,  to  be 
laid  in  a  bed  in  her  new  home. 

The  doctor  and  his  excellent  wife  immediately  bu- 
sied themselves  to  revive  her,  and  make  her  feel  that 
she  was  among  friends.  After  a  suitable  time,  the 
water  appliances  were  put  in  requisition.  These  need 
not  be  described,  as  they  were  the  same  which  any 
skilful  Hydropathic  practitioner  would  use  in  a  simi- 
lar case.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  practice, 
she  appeared  no  better,  but  rather  worse  ;  but,  strong 
in  the  faith  of  his  principles,  the  doctor  persevered, 
and  endeavored  to  animate  his  patient  with  the  spirit 
of  his  own  hopefulness.  In  the  third  week  she  began 
to  amend,  slowly,  but  surely,  and  each  succeeding 
week  witnessed  still  greater  improvement.  Return- 
ing appetite  and  strength  soon  permitted  her  to  leave 
her  room  and  enjoy  the  pure  breezes  and  the  delight- 
ful scenery  around  her. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  six  weeks  from  the  time 
she  left  her  father's  house  an  apparently  dying  girl, 
she  returned  to  it  on  foot  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  ?  Yet  such  was  the  triumph  of  pure  water  and 
pure  air  over  drugs,  and  confinement  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  close  room !  The  gratitude  of  that  re- 
stored girl  and  her  family  knows  scarcely  any  bounds. 
She  is  yet  blooming,  healthy,  and  happy,  the  wonder 
of  the  whole  country  around,  and  a  living  monument 
of  the  victory  of  pure  water.  [New  Lisbon,  O. 


HOME  PRACTICE  IN  OHIO 


BY  T.  HILDEBRANT. 

Editors  Water-Cure  Journal  :— In  the  list  of 
your  correspondents  I  find  no  one  from  our  village, 
although  the  Journal  is  taken  and  extensively  read 
in  our  vicinity.  The  thought  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  the  results  of  your  efforts  to  do  good, 
is  my  only  excuse  for  intruding  upon  your  time. 

Near  a  year  since  I  became  a  subscriber  to  your 
Herald  of  Reforms,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was 
a  Hydropathist  in  belief  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  Journal.  Long  since  I  became  convinced  of 
the  inefficacy  of"  drugging,"  and  determined  to  seek 
for  some  more  rational  method  of  curing.  My  first 
attempt  was  in  my  own  case.  In  the  summer  of  1848, 
while  engaged  in  teaching,  I  was  attacked  with  a  vio- 
lent fever.  The  symptoms  were  an  acute  pain  in  the 
head  and  back,  nausea,  and  a  burning  heat.  I  was 
advised  to  send  for  Mr.  Druggist  of  a  neighboring 
village.  Well,  I  didn't  do  it,  but  having  procured  a 
tub  of  cold  water,  I  took  a  sound  washing,  drank  co- 
piously, and  went  to  bed.  An  active  perspiration  re- 
sulted, and  I  was  cured.  Since  that  time  I  have  used 
no  other  medicine. 

Last  winter  a  young  man  in  our  village  was  attack- 
ed with  typhoid  fever.  He  sent  for  a  drugger.  The 
first  prescription  was  the  never-failing  "  calomel  and 
ippecac."  He  continued  to  get  no  better  very  fast. 
Weeks  passed,  and  an  iron  constitution  still  resisted 
the  combined  efforts  of  disease  and  medicine.  Well, 
we  thought  he  would  die.  His  parents  gave  him  up; 
the  physician  said  he  could  do  no  more — his  last  rem- 
edy had  failed.  Another  physician  was  sent  for,  and 
the  treatment  changed.  Water,  tonics,  and  mild  med- 
icine were  resorted  to,  and  the  result  was  he  recover- 
ed, after  six  months'  confinement  and  a  doctor's  bill 
of  a  cool  $100. 
During  the  time  I  had  a  similar  and  equally  virulent 
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attack.  A  few  pack-baths,  a  wet  sheet,  and  copious 
draughts  of  cold  water,  cured  me  in  three  days,  and 
I  kept  my  money,  although  I  had  a  "doctor"  next 
door ! 

In  short,  I  find  it  "the  balm  for  every  wound,"  the 
"  cordial"  that  must  and  will  supersede  "  Godfrey's 
paregoric,"  "  turpentine,"  and  "  sweet  milk,"  and 
the  thousand  and  one  nostrums  that  are  "  warranted 
to  cure  by  fair  trial  and  patient  perseverance." 

The  "  Journal"  is  a  welcome  monthly  visitor.  It  is 
the  very  image  of  cleanliness  and  neatness.  It  has  a 
"  Croton"  look  about  it.  I  admire  the  independent 
tone  of  its  contributors ;  and  certainly  the  scathing 
given  to  the  "Regulars"  forms  not  the  least  import- 
ant feature  in  each  number.  Give  it  to  them.  Let 
them  cringe  and  find  fault,  as  they  may. 

"Lay  on,  McDuff, 

And  d d  be  he 

Who  first  cries,  Hold,  enough." 

We  are  making  efforts  to  procure  the  enactment  of 
the  "Maine  Law"  in  this  great  State  of  Ohio,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  virtues  of  cold  wa- 
ter— too  little  valued  since  the  days  of  yore — will  be 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all.  Let  the  youth  of  our 
land  be  taught  that 

"  There  is  nothing-  so  good  for  the  youthful  blood, 
Nor  so  pure  as  the  sparkling  water." 

Our  county  town  was  ravaged  by  cholera  last  fall. 
Out  of  many  cases  treated  allopathically,  but  one  or 
two  escaped  death.  Many  valuable  citizens  were  car- 
ried off,  and  all  on  account  of  ignorance  of  water 
treatment.  We  want  a  Water-Cure  M.D.  here  to  teach 
Eegulars  how  to  practise. 

I  could  give  you  many  more  cases  of  successful  wa- 
ter treatment,  but  these  must  suffice. 

[Martinsville,  O. 


ULCERATION  AND  SPASMS  OP  THE  UTERUS. 


Mrs. 


BY  P.  H.    HAYES,  M.D. 


a  lady  of  about  forty 


years,  came 
She  was  re- 


under  my  care  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
markable  alike  for  superior  intelligence  and  womanly 
virtues,  and  for  the  rare  complication  and  severity  of 
the  disease  she  presented  for  treatment.  Her  tempera- 
ment was  sanguino-bilious  ;  native  constitution  good  ; 
height  more  than  medium,  with  fair  physical  propor- 
tions. Her  countenance  wore  a  fixed  expression  of 
suffering,  and  had  a  cadaverous  paleness.  She  was 
very  weak,  much  emaciated,  and  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  a  strong  man  when  she  attempted  to  walk. 
On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  she  rested  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey,  and  as  her  former  physician  was  in 
attendance,  I  did  not  investigate  her  case,  or  take 
charge  of  her  until  the  next  morning.  Early  in  the 
same  evening,  she  was  seized  with  violent  uterine 
spasms,  with  remissions  resembling  labor  pains,  at- 
tended with  extreme  suffering  and  anguish.  At  inter- 
vals of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  these  spasms  re- 
curred, accompanied  with  groanings  and  contortions 
of  body,  indicating  intense  pain.  Her  physician  gave 
medicine,  and  administered  to  her  wants,  but  her  dis- 
tress continued  for  some  hours,  with  no  material 
abatement.  The  following  morning,  I  learned  from 
herself  the  history  of  her  case,  and  made  out  its  pa- 
thology as  follows  :— Ulceration  of  the  uterus  of  five 
and  a  half  years'  duration,  with  exacerbations  once  in 
about  four  weeks,  of  considerable  severity,  and  one  or 
more  recurrences  of  the  above  described  spasms, 
which,  after  a  few  hours,  became  general,  affecting 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  extremities,  continu- 
ing, till  subdued  by  powerful  narcotics,  or  nature 


ceased  to  suffer  from  sheer  exhaustion.  A  discharge, 
at  first  thin  and  watery,  then  purulent,  then  hemor- 
rhagic in  character,  attended  each  exacerbation. 
From  these  discharges,  there  had  seldom  been  more 
than  a  few  days'  reprieve,  before  the  same  succession 
of  symptoms  re-appeared.  Twice  only  had  any  con- 
siderable intermission  of  these  symptoms  occurred 
throughout  this  entire  period.  One  of  these  continued 
eight  weeks,  and  the  other  eleven  weeks,  during 
which  she  menstruated  naturally,  but  during  the 
balance  of  the  time  she  observed  no  increase  of  the 
sanguineous  discharge  at  the  menstrual  periods,  though 
it  was  doubtless,  at  times  menoxrhagic,  as  well  as 
hemorrhagic  in  its  character.  The  local  disease,  the 
morbid  discharges,  and  the  great  and  protracted  suf- 
fering had  seriously  impaired  her  constitutional 
health.  Her  blood  was  far  below  the  natural  figure  in 
the  amount  of  its  most  vital  and  essential  elements, 
the  fibrin  and  the  red  corpuscles.  Lumbar  pains  were 
constant,  and  she  suffered  frequently  from  neuralgic 
headache.  She  said  to  me,  during  the  examination, 
that  to  die  would  be  a  mercy,  but  to  live  in  her  then 
condition  was  too  sad  a  prospect.  I  could  not  assure 
myself,  nor  my  patient,  that  there  was  more  than  a 
small  chance  for  her  recovery.  She  began  treatment 
by  towel  washings  of  the  entire  body,  sitz  and  foot 
baths  daily,  of  three  to  five  minutes  each — water 
about  80°.  In  about  a  week,  the  uterine  spasms  re- 
turned with  their  usual  severity.  I  placed  the  patient 
immediately  in  a  cold  sitz-bath  (48?) ,  and  she  was 
vigorously  rubbed  by  two  attendants.  In  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  the  spasms  entirely  ceased,  and  as 
they  ceased,  the  extremities  began  to  cramp,  and 
were  soon  fixed  in  rigid  spasm.  She  was  returned  to 
the  bed,  and  I  used  rapid  friction  with  my  hands 
upon  the  muscles,  rubbing  in  only  one  direction,  and 
that  from  the  body.  The  muscles  were  in  this  manner 
entirely  relaxed,  and  she  rested  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  spasms  of  the  uterus  again  returned, 
and  were  promptly  met  by  the  cold  sitz-bath  and 
energetic  rubbing,  as  before,  and  were  as  promptly 
subdued,  when  my  patient  was  entirely  quiet  and  free 
from  pain,  except  some  nervous  headache,  which  was 
perfectly  relieved  by  the  head-bath.  Her  constitu- 
tional health  now  began  manifestly  to  improve,  but  in 
about  fourteen  days  she  was  again  visited  by  the 
spasms  of  the  uterus  and  cramps  of  the  extremities,  in 
a  milder  degree,  however,  which  were  speedily  cut 
short,  as  before.  Her  constitutional  health  continued 
to  improve,  her  treatment  was  gradually  increased, 
towel  washings  being  exchanged  for  rubbing  sheet, 
the  sitz-bath  lowered  in  temperature  and  increased  in 
duration,  and  later  still,  the  shallow  bath  was  used  in 
place  of  the  rub  sheets,  at  least  once  daily ;  these, 
together  with  foot-baths,  vaginal  enemas,  dry  hand- 
rubbing,  constituted  the  substance  of  her  treatment, 
and  were  used  at  different  temperatures  and  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  to  adapt  them  to  her  changing 
condition.  Care  was  taken  in  her  diet,  and  she  was 
directed  and  assisted  in  such  exercises  as  her  strength 
would  allow.  She  was  under  treatment  nearly  three 
months,  and  with  a  trivial  exception,  had  no  farther 
recurrence  of  the  uterine  or  other  spasms.  The  ulcera- 
tion was  arrested,  the  discharges  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  at  length  ceased  entirely.  Flesh  and 
strength  increased  rapidly,  her  countenance  assumed 
a  life-like  hue  and  cheerful  expression,  and  the  head- 
ache, spasms  and  lumbar  pains,  began  to  be  spoken  of 
as  things  that  had  been,  and  not  as  things  of  the 
present,  to  be  thought  of  with  dread.  In  the  last 
weeks  of  her  stay,  she  could  join  in  the  most  vigorous 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  and  could  rapidly  ascend 
a  long  flight  of  stairs  without  difficulty.  Some  weeks 
after  leaving,  she  wrote  me  that  her  good  health  con- 
tinued unabated  ;  that  she  had  no  morbid  uterine 
discharge  whatever  ;  that  she  was  daily  becoming 
more  fleshy,  and  that  she  "  almost  had  red  cheeks." 
[  Wyoming  Water-Cure. 
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Under  this  head  we  design  to  discuss  Vegetarianism,  in  its  various 
aspects  and  bearings— physiological,  mental  and  moral,  and  to  exhibit  it* 
effects  in  contrast  with  those  of  a  mixed  diet. 


TO  THE  N.  Y.  VEGETARIAN  SOCIETY. 

It  is  ten  years  since  I  lost  my  first  child.  He  was  a 
beautiful  little  boy  of  five  years.  I  look  back  upou 
the  period  of  my  life  when  he  was  playing  around  me, 
dangling  the  auburn  curls  that  floated  about  his  neck  ; 
with  pleasure,  health,  enjoyment  and  innocence 
sparkling  in  his  soft  blue  eyes,  as  the  bright  moon 
that  lighted  up  my  existence  with  heavenly  flame. 
But  let  me  not  wander.  About  six  months  before  that 
cherub  fled  and  left  me  desolate,  I  was  a  hardened 
man  of  the  world.  I  owned  a  small  farm  on  the  Pas- 
saic River  ;  but  instead  of  planting  seeds,  and  grow- 
ing the  fruits  that  nature  has  designed  for  the  suste- 
nance of  man,  I  raised  animals  ;  and  after  bringing 
these  creatures  to  as  full  a  knowledge  of  existence  as 
they  could  have,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  slaughtered  them  in  cold  blood,  and  took  their 
butchered  cai-casses  to  market  for  human  beings  to 
devour ! 

One  day,  towards  the  fall  of  1842, 1  went  out  with 
one  of  my  men  to  kill  a  sheep.  I  had  just  caught  it, 
and  was  dragging  it  towards  the  barn,  where  it  was 
to  be  dispatched,  when  I  was  arrested  by  the  eager 
voice  of  my  child  crying  out  in  the  most  melting 
tones,  "  Oh !  father,  father,  don't  kill  that  sheep  ! 
Oh  !  father,  father,  please  don't,"  and  running  up  to 
me,  he  clung  to  my  arm,  and  with  tears  streaming 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  ex- 
citement, he  supplicated  in  the  most  beseeching  tones 
for  the  poor  lamb.  I  explained  to  him  perfectly,  (as 
I  ignorantly  thought,)  how  animals  were  made  by  the 
Almighty  to  spring  up  into  life  and  enjoyment,  and 
when  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  existence,  be  slaugh- 
tered for  man's  support!  Oh  selfish  wretch  that  I 
was !  But  nothing  I  could  say  would  appease  his 
anguish,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  him  carried  into 
the  house. 

I  had  forgotten  the  incident,  until  when  I  came  in 
for  the  day,  I  observed  him  sitting  on  his  little  bench, 
gazing  mournfully  into  the  fire.  I  noticed  the  large 
crystal  tears  poising  themselves  on  his  eyelids.  Think- 
ing to  raise  his  spirits,  1  addressed  him  in  a  lively 
tone,  "  Well,  Charley,  my  little  chicken-heart,  what 
are  you  cogitating  so  gravely  now?"  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  my  remark,  but  in  a  minute,  turning 
his  beautiful  eyes  to  mine,  he  said  in  faltering  accents, 
"  Father,  does  God  make  pretty  lambs,  and  cows  and 
calves,  just  to  be  killed?"  I  assured  him  that  they 
were  for  that  purpose.  "  Father,"  he  said,  with  un- 
usual earnestness,  "  Father,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't 
believe  it.  I  could  not  love  God  if  he  did— but  I  know 
he  doesn't— I  know  it." 

That  evening,  as  I  was  about  to  retire,  I  thought  1 
heard  his  little  voice,  so  going  very  silently  up  to  his 
crib,  I  listened  and  heard  him  earnestly  praying  in 
trembling  tones  that  his  Father  in  heaven  might  soften 
the  heart  of  his  father  on  earth.  I  was  held  at  that 
bedside  by  an  irresistible  force,  and  stood  there  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  long  after  the  little  seraph  had 
sunk  in  slumber. 

I  arose  in  the  morning  and  went  about  my  daily  tasks , 
but  the  recollection  of  the  preceding  evening  came 
ever  to  my  thoughts.  I  strove  to  drive  away  f.  e 
ideas  that  would  force  themselves  upon  me,  but  could 
not. 

Not  long  after,  my  boy  was  taken  sick  ;  he  grew 
worse  ;  I  watched  by  his  bedside  night  and  day.  All 
the  skill  of  the  physician's  art— all  the  gentle  nursing 
and  watching  of  a  never- wearying  mother,  were  of  no 
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avail— my  child  grew  worse.    One  night  I  was  sitting 

beside  his  couch— he  seemed  to  be  in  gentle  sleep, 

when  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  and  casting  a 

glance  full  of  love  towards  me— he  whispered  in  tones 

rendered   scarcely    audible    from    weakness,    "Oh! 

father,  you  won't  kill  any  more  pretty  animals,  will 

you  ?    I  know  you  won't."    "  No !  No !  my  dear  son ! 

never  !  never!"  I  cried  in  tones  of  agony,  while  tear3 

were  streaming  from  my  eyes  :  "  never,  no  never!" 

He  cast  his  soft  blue  eyes  on  mine,  and  giving  first 

me,  and  then  his  mother,  a  look  of  the  most  grateful 

love,  sank  apparently  exhausted,  and  giving  a  faint 

smile,  uttered  one  sigh,  and  his  spirit  had  fled. 

Many  long  years  have  rolled  round  and  entered 

their  numbers  on  the  book  of  time — new  incidents 

have  transpired — new  associations  been  formed — but 

the  memory  of  that  night  ever  rises  with  fresh  vigor 

before  my  imagination  ;  and  the  vow  I  then  made  is 

yet  (thank  God)  unbroken. 

Valentine. 

New  York,  Feb.  14,  1853. 


THE   BIBLE  ARGUMENT. 

BY  R.   T.   TRALL,  M.D. 

It  so  happens  that  both  the  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  almost  every  reform,  or  pretended  reform, 
known  among  men,  find,  or  imagine  they  find,  in 
the  Bible  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  res- 
pective positions.  The  friends  and  foes  of  the  vegeta- 
rian doctrine,  of  the  anti-capital  punishment  reform, 
of  the  temperance  cause,  &c,  quote  Scripture,  with 
considerable  facility.  Now,  concerning  Bible  author- 
ity, what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  That  the  book  stands 
before  us  self-stultified  by  contradiction  ?  I  think  not. 
It  is  a  more  pleasant,  and  I  think  a  more  rational  con- 
clusion, that  the  seemingly  variant  expressions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  not  always  correctly  interpreted.  And 
as  it  is  possible  that  we  cannot  clearly  and  satisfacto- 
rily explain  every  allusion  to  scientific  or  philosophi- 
cal problems,  by  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  it  is  enough, 
perhaps,  that  we  rest  all  such  questions  upon  evidence 
of  a  purely  scientific  or  philosophical  nature.  If  this 
were  done,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  raise 
an  intelligent  opponent  to  either  of  the  reforms  above 
mentioned. 

A  correspondent  writes : 

"Somerset,  Niag.  Co.,  N.T.,  Feb.  5,  1853. 

"  In  a  late  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
I  noticed  a  request  that  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  vegetarian  system  of  diet  should  give  their 
views  of  tile  subject.  I  have  given  the  subject  some 
thought,  and  have  found  every  thing  in  nature  and  re- 
velation in  favor  of  vegetarianism,  except  the  1st  verse 
of  the  4th  chap  of  1st  Timothy. 

"  To  me,  this  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  that  man 
is  not  to  subsist  on  vegetables  alone. 

"  If  you  can  give  me  any  light  on  the  subject  in  the 
Journal,  I  should  be  much  obliged.         It   F.  D." 

The  difficulty  raised  by  Mr.  D.  is  easily  got  over,  for 
the  word  "  meat  "  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  food,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  among  English 
and  Scotch  people  of  the  present  day.  But  here  comes 
a  perfect  deluge  of  objections,  to  find  which,  the  wri- 
ter has  evidently  "  searched  the  Scriptures"  quite  in- 
dustriously. 

"  I  am  a  vegetarian  in  theory  and  practice.  There 
are  some  objections  which  occur  to  me,  drawn  from 
certain  incidents  in  the  Bible,  and  as  the  same  may 
strike  others,  I  would  like  to  hear  them  answered,  (if 
answerable)  in  your  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
in  the  Water-Curb  Journal.    First,  1st  Kings,  xvii. 

6  v. ,  "And  the  ravens  brought  him  (Elijah)  bread  and 
flesh"  by  the  direction  of  God.  Would  the  Creator 
offer  to  the  creature  miraculously  what  was  improper  ? 
Second,  Mark,  vi.c.  41  v.,  "And  when  he  (the  Saviour) 
had  taken  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  he  looked  up 
to  heaven  and  blessed  and  brake  the  loaves  and  gave 
them  to  his  disciples  to  set  before  them,;  and  the  two 
fishes  divided  lie  among  them  all."  Could  the  benevolent 
Saviour  bless,  increase,  and  distribute  to  the  huDgry 
multitudes  a  deleterious  article  of  food  ?  Mark  viii.,c. 

7  v.  contains  a  similar  account. 


John  xxi.  13:    'Jesus    then  cometh  and  taketh  j 
bread  and  giveth  them,  an&flsh  likewise.'     (The  criti-  ', 
cism  on  "  opsarion,"  which  I  have  seen  translated  ] 
"  something  eaten  with  bread,"  is  unjust,  as  in  the  J 
tenth  and  eleventh  verses,  "  opsarion"  and  "  ichthu- 
on"  are  used  interchangeably.)     Why  should  He,  in 
whose  footsteps  we  should'walk,  miraculously  furnish 
to  his  faithful  disciples,  and  recommend  by  his  exam-  / 
pie,  an  unwholesome  diet  ?    (The  obvious  inference  is,  \ 
that  he  dined  with  them  on  this  occasion.)     In  Luke,  ) 
xxiv.  42,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that "  he  took  and  did 
eat  before  them  "  broiled  fish  (ichthuos)  and  honey-  j 
comb.    I  should  like  to  see  these  objections  answered, 
and  think  them  of  some  importance  and  force  ;  if  not, 
show  it.    If  not  worthy  of  notice  in  the  "  Journal," 

My  ob- 


do  not  hesitate  to  disregard  them  altogether. 


ject  is  advancement  of  truth  alone. 


B.  H.  Dunn."       \ 


All  of  these  "  stumbling  blocks  "  are  susceptible  of 
removal ;  and  probably  our  vegetarian  advocates  will 
do  so  hereafter.  But,  here  are  a  few  communications 
which  were  sent  into  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Vegetarian  Society,  which  will  better  fill 
up  our  limited  space  than  any  prolonged  argument  I 
can  offer  under  this  head  : 

A  Vegetarian's  Experience. — Messrs.  Editors  :--I 
am  rejoiced  to  learn  you  are  going  to  have  a  vegetarian 
department  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal  ;  you  say, 
"  give  us  your  experience  in  brief."  Facts  are  what 
we  common  people  want.  Here  is  mine  in  few  words  ; 
do  with  it  as  you  think  best. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  went  to  Glen  Haven, 
put  myself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jackson,  being  in 
low  estate  by  a  combination  of  ailments  which  ren- 
dered life  burdensome.  I  had  for  years  been  afflicted 
with  catarrh  asthma,  and  had  suffered  beyond  my 
powers  of  description  from  the  piles.  Going  through 
a  thorough  course  of  water  treatment,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  under  the  skill  and  care  of  Dr.  Jackson,  I  was  so  far 
restored  to  strength  and  health,  that  I  left  the  Glen  and 
went  about  my  business  the  20th  of  January  last.  By 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Jackson  I  stopped  eating  animal 
food,  butter  and  milk,  and  adopted  the  Graham  mode 
of  living.  Last  spring  I  hired  a  farm  and  went  to  work 
as  in  "  days  of  old,"  being  told  repeatedly  by  my 
friends,  that  I  should  have  to  go  to  eating  meat  to 
support  nature.  I  thought  I  would  give  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  here,  perhaps,  I  may  as  well  say,  I  had  become 
a  good  deal  interested  in  the  question,  by  reading 
Fowler's  Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental,  and  Dr. 
Alcott's  Vegetable  Diet. 

I  went  to  work,  making  an  every-day  practical  appli- 
cation  of  the  principles  of  Hydropathy  and  vegetarian- 
ism. And  now  let  me  say  to  all  the  "fearful  and 
unbelieving,"  I  have  scarcely  had  a  "  jjoot  day"  all 
summer  ;  been  able  to  maintain  my  share  of  wear  and 
tear  through  haying  and  harvest,  and  keep  up  with  a 
stout  Englishman,  who  eats  largely  of  pork  and  beans. 
I  think  farmers  may  be  benefited  by  Hydropathy  and 
right  living,  as  well  as  other  classes.  I  shall  do  all 
I  can,  in  my  humble  sphere,  to  spread  the  glad  news 
of  physical  salvation . 


The  Journal  Criticised  .—Messrs.  Fowlers  and 
Wells:  I  have  read  a  number  of  your  works,  and 
have  been  pleased  with  them,  and  when  I  heard  a 
gentleman  who  ought  to  know,  say  you  were  Infidels, 
I  thought  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  or  else  in  your 
work  I  had  read,  it  was  well  cloaked.  But  lately,  I 
have  been  a  reader  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and 
as  a  general  thing,  am  well  pleased  with  it ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  there  are  some  things  in  it  that 
do  not  look  right.  As  for  cold  water,  I  think  it  is 
good,  and  ought  to  supersede  drugs.  But  there  ap- 
pear in  the  Journal  many  little  things  that  are  en- 
tirely useless,  and  have  no  tendency  to  help  on  the 
great  cause  you  say  you  are  engaged  in.  And  I 
think,  in  speaking  of  flesh-eaters,  you  would  gain  your 
point  full  as  quick  by  using  sound  argumeut,  instead 
of  using  burlesque  ;  better  say  nothing,  than,  in  deal- 
ing with  a  long-standing  practice,  to  show  yourselves 
ungentlemanly. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  eat  pork  and  beef. 
As  for  pork,  I  do  not  think  it  fit  to  eat.  But  to  say 
that  it  is  wrong  to  eat  such  kinds  of  food  as  flesh, 
when  God  has  said  man  may  eat,  I  dare  not.  In  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  are  told  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  good  flesh  for  man  to  eat.  In  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Journal,  Dr.  Trail  says,  under  the 
heading  "  'Lusting  for  the  Flesh-Pots.'  It  is  very 
common  for  the  opposers  of  an  exclusively  vegetable 
diet  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  to  sustain  their  side  of  the 
question,  while  there  is  not,  between  its  lids,  a  single 
passage  commendatory  or  recommendatory  of  the 
practice  of  flesh-eating."  Then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  Israelites  desiring  flesh  in  the  wilderness.  "  And 
while  the  flesh  was  yet  in  their  teeth,  ere  it  was 
chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very 
great  plague."  And  this,  Dr.  Trail  pretends,  goes  to 
show  that  it  is  wrong  to  eat  flesh.  In  my  opinion,  that 
is  a  weak,  argument ;  for  does  it  look  reasonable  that 
God  would  curse  them  for  eating  what  he  had  before 
permitted  them  to  eat  ?  Does  it  not  look  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  God  cursed  ihem,  not  because  it 
was  wrong  to  eat  flesh,  but  because  they  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  what  God  saw  fit  at  that  time  to  give 
them  ? 

When  I  become  entirely  satisfied  that  your  publica- 
tions are  for  the  right  every  time,  then  perhaps  I  may 
use  my  influence  to  extend  their  circulation. 

Criticus. 

P.S.— I  would  refer  Dr.  Trail  to  the  4th  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and  Timothy,  the  third  and  fourth  verses. 


Bsnj.  J.  Campbell. 


Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


The  Cultivation  of  Vegetable  Food.  — I  have 
a  very  brief  question  to  ask  all  the  readers  of  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal,  and  to  be  inserted  intheDietectic 
department  of  the  same,  if  you  think  it  suitable  ;  and 
that  is, 

If  vegetables  are  the  natural  and  best  food  of  man, 
is  it  not  of  great  importance,  and  absolutely  essential 
to  his  physical  well-being,  that  infinitely  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  their  perfect  nourishment,  cul- 
tivation, and  growth,  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  ? — 
Ought  we  not  in  every  possible  way  to  purify  and  per- 
fect them  ? 

Let  all  your  numerous  readers  think  deeply  on  this 
subject ;  science, facts,  or  truth,  offer  the  means  ;  it  is 
only  for  man  to  discover  and  apply  them  skilfully  to 
secure  the  object.  Chauncey  Stethenson. 

Madison,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 
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IS  IT  DUTY? 

BY  MRS.  E.   POTTER. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  I  find  an  article,  having  for  its  motto, 
"Bloomers;  or,  is  it  a  Duty  to  Wear  the  New  Cos- 
tume."   By  Julia  Kellogg. 

The  article  is  well  enough  written,  and  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  and 
should  have  said  nothing  about  any  part  of  the  mat- 
ter, only  that  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  assist  in  counter- 
acting whatever  of  evil  influence  may  be  in  regard  to 
this  important  reform — the  dress  reform.  This  is  my 
apology  to  Julia  Kellogg,  and  I  ask  her  to  receive  it, 
in  the  same  feeling  that  I  dictate  this — kindly.  What 
I  would  argue,  not  only  in  regard  to  this  point,  but  in 
regard  to  any  other  point,  and  especially  in  all  mat- 
ters of  reform,  is,  that  it  is  right  or  wrong,  at  home  or 
abroad.  If,  then,  we  are  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Bloomer  costume  is  more  congenial  to  the  enjoyment 
of  health  than  the  old-fashioned  long  skirts,  I  think 
we  have  done  something  towards  ascertaining   the 
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(not  only)  propriety,  but  obligation  to  wear  the 
"  new  costume."  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
"  new  costume"  being  more  healthful  than  the  old,  I, 
of  course,  need  not  stop  to  argue  that  point,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  disputed  point,  nearly  every  one, 
opposi  r;  and  all,  and  Julia  among  the  rest,  agreeing 
that  the  "  Bloomer  costume"  is  altogether  more  eco- 
nomical, convenient,  comfortable  and  healthful.  Julia 
thinks  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  wear  the  "  new 
costume"  abroad.  She  says  :  "  With  regard  to  wear 
ing  Bloomers  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  where  few  or 
none  who  see  us  know  who  we  are,  I  should  suppose 
that  it  could  do  little  or  no  good  by  way  of  example, 
and  would  be  likely  to  bring  ridicule,"  &c.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  such  language  seems  to  me  to  savor 
strongly  of  inconsistency.  What !  acknowledge  a 
thing  to  be  virtuous  and  right,  and  then  turn  round 
and  argue  the  impropriety  of  appearing  with  it  in 
public,  lest  we  excite  the  remarks  of  the  foolish  and 
fastidious  ?  What  would  have  become  of  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  if  its  early  advocates  had  not  have 
presented  and  defended  it  in  public  ?  What  would 
have  become  of  the  subject  of  temperance,  if  it  had 
not  have  had  its  bold  and  unflinching  advocates  1 
What  would  have  become  of  our  glorious  system  of 
Water-Cure,  if  we  had  not  have  had  a  Trail,  a  Jack- 
son, a  Shew,  and  the  Fowlers,  to  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  ignorant  and  self-interested  persons  ? 
"  Bat  charity  and  propriety  demand  that  the  tastes 
and  opinions  of  others  should  be  consulted."  Have 
we— the  advocates  and  defenders  of  reform  —  no 
rights  ?  Are  others  not  bound  to  extend  the  hand  of 
charity  to  us,  and  permit  us  to  wear  anything,  so  that 
it  is  respectable,  that  suits  our  fancy,  our  conveni- 
ence, and  our  means,  and  most  of  all,  benefits  our 
health,  and  assists  in  prolonging  our  life  ?  I  must 
say,  that  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  unless  we  are 
possessed  of  a  good  degree  of  zeal,  we  need  never  think 
of  making  our  mark  in  this  age  of  go-aheadativeness  ; 
unless  we  are  consistent,  we,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  exert  little  or  no  influence,  especially  of  a  salu- 
tary character.  Do  we  not  know  that,  example  is 
worth  more  than  precept  ? 

What  would  my  neighbors  think  of  me,  advocating 
Water-Cure  as  I  do,  if,  when  I  am  indisposed,  I  were 
to  send  for  an  allopath,  and  quietly  submit  to  his  de- 
pletory course  ?  Would  they  not,  with  some  degree 
of  allowance,  say  that  I  acted  very  like  a  Water-Cure 
infidel  ? 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  women  are  so  consti- 
tuted, having  large,  or  very  large  Approbativeness, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  come  out  on  the  un- 
popular side  of  any  question.  There  are  a  few  noble 
souls,  independent  of  everything  but  truth  and  right- 
eousness, who  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  stand 
up  and  advocate  the  truth,  unpopular  though  it  be. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  to  my  sisters  who  are, 
or  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  the  dress  reform  :  be 
firm  and  fixed  in  principle,  and  consistent  in  action, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  will  go  on  from 
conquering  to  conquest,  until,  in  the  matter  of 
"  women's  dress,"  we  shall  have  revolutionized  the 
Union.  {La  Porte,  Ind. 

[We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mrs.  P. 
J.  G.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  also  called  forth  by  Miss 
Kellogg's  article.    We  should  be  glad  to  publish  that 


also,  would  our  space  permit, 
for  a  portion  of  it  in  our  next.] 


We  may  make  room 


A  Plea  for  Bloomerism.— My  dear  Journal  :— I 
am  in  a  quandary.  What  shall  I  do  1  I  fly  to  you 
for  advice.  The  streets  are  abominable,  and  we  are 
forced  to  carry  our  skirts.  Oh,  that  we  could  adopt 
the  Bloomers !  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  walk 
the  streets  like  human  beings,  without  being  obliged 
to  use  both  hands  in  sustaining  our  skirts,  and  avoid- 
ing the  mud  with  which  the  whole  sidewalk  is  often 


covered.  Then  think  of  our  beautiful  French  boots, 
neat  and  trim,  instead  of  our  present  outfit.  Do,  Mr. 
Journal,  give  me  your  honest  opinion,  whether  it  is 
more  indelicate  to  wear  Bloomers  than  to  carry  our 
long  silk  skirts  in  our  hands.  I  wish  it  would  never 
snow  or  rain  again  in  the  city.  Yours,  Mellissa. 
P.  S. — Will  you  answer  immediately  ?  [So  many 
ladies  speak,  when  they  express  their  real  feelings. 
During  these  muddy  times,  we  have  heard  many  a 
lady  use  Melissa's  precise  language,  and  exclaim, 
"  Oh  !  that  we  could  adopt  the  Bloomers !"  Why  not 
adopt  them  ?  Once  make  Bloomerism  the  fashion, 
and  the  skill  of  a  thousand  dress-makers  and  milliners 
would  be  employed  in  devising  elegant  varieties  of 
the  costume,  and  in  obviating  the  few  trifling  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  against  it.  Let  twenty 
ladies,  known  for  their  good  sense  and  good  position, 
appear  in  Broadway,  attired  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  streets,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Is  Melissa  willing 
to  be  one  of  them?] — Home  Journal. 

Wmm  from  lfa& 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

From  La  Porte  County,  Indiana. — [The  following  grateful 
acknowledgment  ■will  be  read  with  interest.  There  are 
thousands  of  others  who  can  testily  to  the  good  which  they 
have  derived  from  the  Journal  :] 

I  endorse,  emphatically,  the  American  Health  Reform  So- 
ciety, and  will  do  something  for  it  by  and  by.     I  want  to 
tell  the,  readers  of  the  Journal  what  it  has  done  for  me.    It 
has  cured  me  of  a  spinal  complaint  that  was  pronounced 
incurable  by  the  Regulars  ; — it  has  cured  me  of  using  tobacco, 
after  the  habitual  use  of  it  for  twenty-five  years  ; — it  has 
cured  me  of  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  ; — it  has  cured 
me  of  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  after  using  it  for  nearly 
forty  years  ; — and  it  has  learned  me  that  cleanliness  is  holi- 
ness (and  that  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord)  ; — 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  verily  believe  that  all  the  gold  in 
California  could  not  have  rendered   me  so  happy  as  lias 
the  Water-Cure  Journal.    And,  mind  you,  all  this  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  Home  Treatment.      In  1849   I 
subscribed  for  it,  and  at  the  time  the  first  number  came  to 
hand  I  could  not  stand  ten  minutes  on  my  feet,  and  paying 
the  Regulars  (Allopaths)  from  $50  to  $100  a  year  for  mak- 
ing me  worse.     Scarifyitig,  cupping,  pustulating,  irritating, 
plasters  and  setons  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  had  I 
continued  one  year  longer,  the  muscles  of  my  back  would 
have    been    destroyed  as  well  as  the   spine  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Journal  came  I  commenced  following  its  glorious 
precepts, — and  from  that  day  to  this   I  have  been  learn- 
ing the  Laws  of  Health  and  Physiology.      Only,  think  of 
a  bed-ridden  patient,  with  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  his 
teacher   and   physician,  cured    of    a  spinal  complaint  of 
years'  standing  in  less  than  one  year  ;  so  he  finds  himself 
able  to  labor  in  the  field  with  other  men,  and  keep  up  his 
row.     And,  at  the  same  time,  I  have   been  treasuring  up 
wisdom    from    the  pages  of    the  Phrenological  Journal, 
which  I  have  taken  since  1847.     And  now,    dear  Editors^ 
I  can  tell  you  that  my  heart  beats  with  emotions  of  grati- 
tude to  you  for  all  this  change  in  soul  and  body  ;  for,  while 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  cares  for  the  ills  of  the  body,  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal  enlightens  and  elevates  the 
soul  ; — and  just  as  long  as  I  can  read  and  understand   I 
shall   remain    your    subscriber   to   the    two   Journals.      I 
have  had  no  use  for  doctors  in  my  family  since  I  learned 
the  good  way  (Hydropathy).     Since  I  have  been  made  well 
through  the  teachings  of  the  Water-Cure  system,   I  have 
honestly  made  at  least  two  thousand  dollars,  whicli  I  should 
not  have  done  if  I  had  not  been  a  subscriber  to  the  two 
journals  ; — and  the  secret  of  that  is  this  :  the  American 
Phrenological  Journal  taught  me  that  the  soul  (mind)  be- 
comes diseased,  and  a  change  of  location  is  often  bene- 
ficial, and  I  left  my  home  and  little  family  for  the  wilds  of 
Wisconsin,  practising  the  Water  treatment  during  the  time, 
and  travelling  through  that  new  and  fertile  country,  I  found 
a  great  destitution  of  fruit-trees  ; — came  home,  much  benefit- 
ed in  soul  and  body  ; — made  arrangements  for  distributing 
forty  thousand  fruit-trees  in  the  State,  on  which  I  cleared 
the  two  thousand  dollars.     Now,  you  see  how  much  I  am 
in  debt  to  you.    You  have  not  only  been  the  means  of  giv- 


ing me  health, — the  greatest  boon  that  mortal  is  heir 
to, — but  you  have  actually  been  the  means  of  making  me 
and  my  dear  little  family  comfortable  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  And  now  I  close,  wishing  you  peace  and  joy  on 
earth,  and  eternal  happiness  hereafter  ;  and  may  the  Lord 
lengthen  out  your  days  to  a  ripe  old  age,  that  you  can  be 
the  author  of  much  good.  r.  G. 

From  Wardensville,  Va.— People  here  are  full  of  preju- 
dice, and  inveterate  tobacco-chewers,  coffee-drinkers,  and 
alcohol-bibbers,  which  renders  them  very  stupid  indeed  ; 
and  slow  to  hear  and  believe  the  truth  when  it  is  preached 
to  them— especially  those  truths  which  conflict  with  their 
habits. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  are  of  the  first  standing,  which 
will,  we  hope,  tend  to  circulate  your  Journals  here  next 
year  more  extensively.  For  our  part,  we  want  this  country 
to  be  flooded  with  your  Water-Cure  Journals.  If  we  are 
successful  in  getting  up  a  good  current  of  Water-Cure  here 
in  our  descending  country,  saddle-bags,  pills,  and  M.  D's.,  will 
be  swept  off  together  into  the  Atlantic  to  help  to  make  genu- 
ine "  cod-liver  (whale)  oil."  d.  h.  and  a.  g. 

From  Pratt's  Hollow,  N.  Y.— [A  correspondent  gives 
the  following  case  of  Home  Treatment  in  Pleurisy  :] 

The  patient  was  a  young  man,  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  and  a  believer  in  the  Water-Cure.  He  sent  for  me 
to  come  and  give  him  a  "pack,"  saying  that  he  had 
"taken  a  cold"  and  thought  a  "  pack"  would  do  him  good. 
I  immediately  repaired  to  his  house,  where  I  found  him 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain,  especially  in  the  left 
side  and  region  of  the  heart,  with  frequent  fluttering  of 
that  organ,  attended  with  a  sickening  sensation  at  the 
stomach  and  faintness  ;  cough  dry  and  tight,  raising  but 
little,  and  that  much  tinged  with  blood.  I  soon  saw  he 
had  not  merely  "a  hard  cold,"  as  he  termed  it,  but  a  gene- 
ral inflammation  of  the  whole  system,  particularly  the 
pleura  and  lungs.  Indeed,  his  symptoms  were  truly  alarm- 
ing. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  was  destitute  of  bath  tub  and 
many  of  the  necessary  conveniences,  but  thanks  be  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  I  had  plenty  of  good  spring  water.  His 
friends  were  anxious  to  send  for  the  family  physician,  in 
whom  they  placed  much  confidence,  while  they  placed  but 
little  in  me  or  my  wet  sheets.  He  would  not  consent,  believ- 
ing that  water  alone  was  sufficient  to  subdue  his  inflam- 
mation. 

In  consequence  of  the  pain,  it  was  very  difficult  for  him 
to  lie  down,  and  he  had  "  passed  two  miserable  nights,"  as 
he  termed  it,  in  walking  the  room,  or  sitting  in  a  chair.  I 
ventured  to  give  him  a  pack,  with  warm  bottles  at  the  feet, 
raising  his  head  and  shoulders  as  high  as  possible,  hoping 
to  keep  him  in  that  position  until  he  should  be  relieved 
of  his  pain  ;  but  he  could  remain  only  twenty  minutes, 
when  I  took  him  out,  gave  a  wash-down  in  cool  water, 
followed  by  friction,  which  reduced  the  inflammation  con- 
siderably. I  then  applied  the  wet  compress  over  the  side 
and  lungs,  warm  at  first,  but  cooler  afterward.  In  a  short 
time  he  could  breathe  much  easier  and  lie  down  with  his 
head  raised  with  pillows.  The  second  day,  his  fever  and 
pain  left  him  ;  he  passed  the  following  night  in  a  refresh- 
ing sleep,  awoke  in  the  morning  feeling  rather  weak,  but 
free  from  pain  1 

His  treatment  was  principally  cold  bathing,  with  con- 
stant application  of  the  wet  compress  and  drinking  freely 
of  cold  water.  His  friends  are  now  firm  believers  in  Hy- 
dropathy, and  desire  to  become  readers  of  your  valuable 
Journal.  h.  c. 

From  Ripley,  Miss.— [A  friend  of  the  cause  writes  from 
this  place  as  follows  :] 

Hydropathy  is  gaining  favor  in  this  section.  Many  of 
the  Allopathic  physicians  are  trying  it  secretly,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  fall  in  with  it  when  their  drug  practice  goes  by 
the  board,  as  it  ultimately  must  do.  c.  a.  b. 

From  Dewitt,  Mich. — As  your  Journals  have  never  been 

introduced  here,  people  are  a  little  afraid  of  .them.    Some 

cry  humbug,  infidelity,  &c,   while  others  that  have  read 

;   some  of  your  works  speak  well  of  them,  and  say  that  they 

'■    would  take  them  could  they  possibly  spare  the  money.     I 

;   think  the  great  difficulty  is,  they  tell  too  many  plain,  cutting 

'   truths.     Strong    tea    drinkers,    whisky  drinkers,    tobacco 

;   chewers  and  smokers,  &c,  &c,  are  too  numerous  here  to 

have  them  take  well  at  present,  but  I  think   by  another 

year  we  will  be  able  to  get  up  a  club  at  Dewitt.     I  have 

found  a  few  persons  of  the  right  stamp,  that  have  handed 

the  money  over  at  once,  and  are  willing  to  put  their  shoul- 
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der  to  the  wheel  and  help  forward  this  great  and  important 
reform  movement.  We  have  never  in  our  family  paid  out 
much  in  the  shape  of  Doctor's  fees,  but  still  we  consider 
the  Water-Cure  alone  to  be  worth  ten  dollars  a  year  to  us, 
at  least.  T-  D' 

From  Factory  Point.— Though  my  labors  are  light,  I  can 
see  the  Water-Cure  is  gaining  ground  in  this  vicinity.  I 
have  received  great  benefit  from  it.  You  may  consider 
me  a  life  subscriber.  •*•  R'  c- 

From  Falmouth,  Me.— [The  Doctor  of  the  old  school  men- 
tioned by  our  correspondent,  s.  J.  m.,  is  a  sensible  man  as 
well  as  an  honest  one.  If  all  drug  doctors  were  equally 
consciencious,  we  should  have  more  such  cases  to  record 
than  we  now  do  :] 

Our  Doctor  of  the  old  school,  after  taking  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  one  year,  has  thrown  his  saddlebags  to  the 
dogs,  and  gone  to  "railroading,"  and  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  all  a  man  needs  to  enjoy  health,  is  to  take  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  and  follow  its  directions.        s.  J.  m. 

From  Troy  Grove,  III. — [A  teacher  sending  a  club  of  sub- 
scribers for  our  Journals,  says  :] 

The  club  which  I  send  you  is  the  result  of  a.  free  Satur- 
day. Your  Journals  are  quite  popular  in  these  parts,  as 
far  as  they  are  known,  and  I  think  before  long  there  will 
be  an  opening  for  some  of  your  books.  T.  B.  A. 

From  Norwich,  Vt. — As  soon  as  time  will  permit,  I  will 
endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request  in  giving  you  some- 
thing of  our  "home  experience"  in  the  Water-Cure,  which 
I  feel  willing  should  be  given  to  the  public,  if  it  can  benefit 
any  one.  I  cannot  feel  content  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this 
blessed  system  to  heal  our  physical  maladies,  without  ex- 
erting the  little  influence  I  have,  in  endeavoring  to  lead 
others  to  partake  of  the  same.  e.  t. 

Smithport,  Penn. — [The  following  comes  from  a  clergy- 
man :] 

Enclosed  I  send  you  eleven  dollars  and  a  list  of  twenty- 
two  subscribers  for  the  Water- Cure  Journal.  In  the  per- 
formance of  my  pastoral  duties,  I  have  frequently  present- 
ed to  my  friends  the  subject  of  Hydropathy  and  the  benefits 
myself  and  family  have  derived  from  it.  I  have  found 
many  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it  more  per- 
fectly. Such  I  have  advised  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal  ; 
and  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  give  us  as  much  light  as 
possible  this  year,  on  the  various  subjects  usually  presented 
in  it.  May  we  not  also  expect  to  see  nothing  in  its  columns 
calculated  to  offend  the  most  refined  taste,  in  the  shape  of 
ridicule  or  vulgarisms?  This  cause  stands  upon  the  basis  of 
truth  and  sound  philosophy,  and  needs  no  aid  from  such  a 
quarter.  Give  us  a  little  pleasantry  now  and  then,  if  you 
please.  Should  not  even  an  opponent  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  candor,  and  not  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule? 

H. 

[We  thank  our  good  friend  for  the  list  of  subscribers  and 
for  the  suggestions  so  kindly  and  modestly  offered.  We 
trust  that  he  will  find  nothing  in  our  columns  which  can  be 
offensive  to  a  refined  and  correct  taste  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  will  doubtless  readily  admit  that  we  must,  after  all,  be 
guided  by  our  own  judgment  in  the  management  of  our 
Journal,  and  that  the  editor  and  the  paper  which  perfectly 
suit  everybody,  are  among  the  curiosities  not  yet  discov- 
ered.] 

From  Raysville,  Ind.—  [We  make  the  following  brief  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter,  the  whole  of  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  publish  if  our  space  had  allowed  :] 

I  consider  the  Journal  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  you 
may  consider  me  a  life  subscriber,  while  it  continues  to  sus- 
tain its  present  character.  To  thousands  of  its  readers  it  is 
a  welcome  visitor,  and  carries  light  and  hope  to  their  dark 
and  desponding  hearts.  Hydropathy,  unlike  the  drug  sys- 
tem, has  a  mission  to  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased. 
What  effect  do  drugs  have  upon  the  system  when  adminis- 
tered in  time  of  health  7  The  effect,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  to  produce  sickness,  weaken  its  energies,  and  diminish 
its  strength  ;  and  I  contend  that  whatever  will  produce 
such  effects  upon  a  healthy  system,  will  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  a  sickly  and  diseased  one.  The  Water-Cure 
teaches  us  that  what  will  restore  health,  will,  if  adminis- 
tered in  a  similar  manner,  insure  and  porpeluate  it  when 
it  is  restored.     ******** 

In  conclusion,  permit  mc  to  say,  let  us  hear  more  "Voices 
from  Home."  There  is  no  part  of  the  Journal  that  I  take 
more  interest  in,  and  read  with  more  pleasure,  than  the 


letters  from  home.  Well,  then,  let  us  have  more  of  them  ; 
let  each  subscriber,  who  has  been  benefited  by  Water- 
Cure,  give  us  his  experience.  By  them  we  are  able  to  judge 
of  the  good  that  is  accomplished  in  the  circle  of  home,  and 
they  encourage  us  to  double  our  diligence  in  behalf  of  the 
great  work.  w-  D- 

From  Buffalo  Grove,  III. — As  you  propose  sending  sam- 
ple numbers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  to  subscribers  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  we  weuld  hereby  notify  you  that 
we  should  be  most  happy  to  receive  a  few  numbers  to  send 
forth  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  among  the  poor  deluded  vic- 
tims of  drug  doctors  and  patent  medicines,  with  which 
this  part  of  our  land  abounds.  When  we  came  to  this 
place  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  there  were  no  Water- 
Cure  publications  of  any  kind  taken  in  this  vicinity.  We 
endeavored  to  do  what  good  we  could  with  our  Journal, 
and  my  husband  obtained  twenty  subscribers.  The  Jour- 
nal is  now  a  regular  visitor  at  twenty  firesides  in  this 
place. 

This  is  quite  encouraging  to  us,  as  we  already  begin  to 
witness  some  of  its  renovating  effects  upon  the  pampered 
appetites  of  our  neighbors,  some  of  whom  have  abandoned 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  altogether,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
take  a  wash-down  upon  a  cold  morning,  notwithstanding 
Allopathy  cries  loudly  that  "water  can't  possibly  cure  all 
diseases."  m.  h.  m. 

From  Woodlee,  near  New  Bedford,  Mass. — In  my  esti- 
mation you  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  human  suf- 
fering, both  physical  and  mental.  You  are  truly  benefac- 
tors of  your  race.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add 
that  I  have  no  other  motive  in  my  exertions  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Water-Cure,  than  the  amelioration  of 
human  suffering,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  present  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  particularly  the  Allopathic,  is  constantly 
dealing  the  arrows  of  death  into  its  victims.  In  recom- 
mending the  Water-Cure,  I  can  speak  confidently,  having 
made  use  of  it  in  my  family  for  the  past  eight  years,  with 
admirable  success.  D.  R. 

From  Peru,  Me. — I  can  speak  also  in  favor  of  Water-Cure 
from  experience.  I  was  afflicted  severely  a  few  years 
since  with  the  rheumatism,  and  spinal  complaint,  and  gene- 
ral debility.  Having  resorted  to  various  remedies,  and  re- 
ceiving little  or  no  benefit,  I  heard  accidentally  of  the  potent 
power  of  water  ;  (having  then  never  read  a  single  line  of 
your  excellent  writings  ;)  but  I  forthwith  commenced  show- 
ering myself  with  cold  water,  and  I  experienced  immediate 
relief, — and  continued  using  water  in  various  ways  until  I 
now  feel  myself  to  be  a  new  creature.  The  past  year  I 
have  experienced  great  benefit  from  the  information  which 
I  have  gleaned  from  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  character.  I  was  confined  during  the 
summer — kept  my  bed  one  day — 'walked  out-doors  the  third, 
— and  continued  to  ride  daily  until  I  had  performed  a  jour- 
ney of  more  than  fifty  miles,  without  feeling  fatigued,  (car- 
rying my  child  of  course).  L.  M.  o. 

From  Augusta,  III. — I  can  say  for  your  encouragement, 
that  the  Journal  is  doing  wonders  out  here  in  the  West. 
I  hope  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  this  messenger  of 
truth  will  be  found  in  every  house.  D.  H.  r. 


THE   CUP  AND  THE   FOUNTAIN 

0  come  I  the  sparkling  liquid  taste, 

For  health  is  in  the  glass, 
And  to  thy  cheek  from  limpid  fount 

A  ruby  glow  will  pass.  . 

O  come,  ye  whom  Disease  hath  spent 

And  wasted  at  his  will, 
The  "  waters  troubled"  once  to  heal 

Are  full  of  healing  still. 

0,  bathe  thee  oft,  for  often  comes 

The  balm  from  out  its  tide  ; 
The  cure  a  moment  will  not  work, 

Is  by  the  year  supplied. 

0  come,  whate'er  may  be  thy  stain, 

And  lave  within  to  prove — 
The  tide  of  life  is  quickened  much, 

Where  strengthening  billows  move. 


'Twill  give  thee  health,  and  strength,  and  hope, 
Though  burnt  with  fever  flush  : 

For  thee,  tired  one,  so  weary  bowed, 
Refreshing  streams  shall  gush. 

And  ye  of  pallid  cheek,  come  now, 

And  enter  at  the  shore  ; 
Follow  the  duckling's  winding  path, 

And  ply  the  boatmen's  oar. 

Inhale  the  cooling  zephyr's  breath, 
That  waves  o'er  all  the  sea, — 

The  air,  the  exercise,  the  bath, 
Are  Nature's  boons  for  thee. 

But  if  the  Hygienic  cure  should  fail, 

At  the  bright,  gushing  fount, 
There's  left  the  balm  of  Gilead  yet, 

The  blood  of  Calvary's  mount. 

For  God  the  heart  and  flesh  would  cleanse, 

By  water  and  by  blood  ; 
And  both  from  sin  and  slain  are  washed, 
By  dipping  in  the  flood, 

Emilte. 
Clinton,  1853. 


APOSTROPHE  TO   NATURE. 

BY  O.  D.  1SUZZELL. 

0,  lovely,  thrilling  scenes  of  earth — ye  rocks 
And  valleys,  hills  and  plains  ;  ye  mountains  vast, 
That  tow'ring  high  above  the  works  of  man, 
Present  your  peaks  of  different  grade  to  show, 
That  things  of  lofty  state  are  nearest  Him 
Who  ruleth,  far  o'er  earth  and  sky  ;  and  thus 
Portray  a  truth  oft  read  in  spelling  out 
The  minds  of  men  by  outward  means  ;*  ye  fields 
And  groves,  and  thicken'd  forests  wild  ;  ye  pure 
Enlivening  springs,  and  gurgling  rills  that  sing 
O'er  pebbly  beds  ;  ye  silent,  deep,  blue  lakes, 
And  gentle  rivers  gliding  on  through  wide 
Extended  vales,  to  ocean's  vast  expanse  : 
And  0,  thou  Greater  Light  to  this  abode 
Of  man.  that  claim'stto  be  'mongst  countless  pearls 
Which  deck  the  Universal  Belt,f  that  shedd'st 
Thy  vivid,  warming  rays  to  give  new  life 
And  vigor  to  this  busy  world  below  ; 
That  paintest  on  the  summer  cloud  those  bright 
And  beauteous  tints  which  crown  a  show'ry  day, 
To  testify  that  Earth  shall  ne'er  again 
Be  deluged  o'er,  till  day  and  night  shall  have 
An  end  ;  that  mak'st  delightful  to  behold 
The  sky,  the  trees  and  fields,  at  morn  or  eve, 
When  the  horizon's  dyed  with  gorgeous  hues 
Of  red  and  yellow,  far  arouud  ;  thatseem'st 
As  a  great  tutor,  giving  aid  to  such 
As  profit  by  instruction  gained  from  him, — 
For  planets  in  their  constant  roll  sublime, 
Are  undergoing  ceaseless  change,  by  means 
Of  light  and  heat  derived  from  thee,  and  thus — 
Why  not  ?— preparing  purest  homes  for  men, 
While  they  prepare,  them  to  enjoy.     And  0, 
Thou  Lesser  Light,  that  sendest  forth  thy  mild 
And  silv'ry  rays,  which,  borrowed  though  they  be, 
Are  yet  acceptable  to  all  who  love 
The  beauties  of  a  moonlit  night,  to  all 
Who  traverse  land  or  sea,  at  times  when  thou 
Dost  show  thy  slightly  color'd  face  which  we'd 
Not  chain  thee  for,  nor  take  thee  from  that  course 
Which  nature  gave  for  thine,  and  thus  deprive 
Thee  of  the  light  of  kindred  planets,  suns, 
And  stars, — and  thus  produce  a  horrid  crash — 
A  dire  eruption  'midst  the  many  worlds — 
All  weighed  and  balanced  with  exactness  true  ; 
And  all  ye  rolling,  glittering  orbs  that  deck 
My  view  ;  yes,  all  ye  lovely,  thrilling  scenes, 
That  come  within  my  gaze,  I'd  look  upon 
At  ev'ry  time  and  season  when  ye 
Are  most  delightful  to  behold,  as  I 
Would  look  upon  beloved  friends,  ere  Death's 
Cold  hand  should  us  unkindly  separate. 
Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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*  Phrenology. 


t  Milky  Way. 
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"  If  the  people  can  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Hydropathy,  they  will  not  err  much,  certainly  not  fatally,  in  their 
home  application  of  the  Water-Cure  Appliances  to  the  common  disease 
of  the  day.  If  they  can  go  a  step  further,  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  they  will  well  nigh  emancipate  them- 
selves from  all  need  of  doctors  of  any  sort." — Hydropathy  for  the 
People. 


APRIL    TOPICS 


BY  R.  T.   TRALL,  H.D. 


Important  Statistics. — Professor  Gratohell, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  collected  and  arranged  an 
immense  amount  of  statistical  information, 
beai^ng  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  two 
of  the  three  leading  medical  systems  of  the  day. 
The  inferences  fairly  deducible  from  his  data 
seem  to  prove  the  following  propositions  :  1. 
That,  of  all  patients  who  employ  allopathic 
doctors,  ninety-six  per  cent,  recover.  2.  That, 
of  all  who  employ  no  doctors  at  all,  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  recover.  3.  That,  of  all  who  em- 
ploy homoeopathic  doctors,  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  recover.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  no  doctoring  is  better  than 
allopathic,  while  homoeopathic  is  an  improve- 
ment on  no  medication. 

We  can  assent  to  all  of  the  above  facts  and 
inferences,  and  still  consistently  maintain  that 
hydropathic  doctoring  is  an  improvment  on  the 
homoeopathic,  enabling  at  least  one  more  per 
cent,  of  the  sick  to  be  saved  from  untimely 
graves.  With  regard  to  the  data  alluded  to, 
we  have  to  say :  1.  That  allopathic  medication, 
to  a  certain  extent,  directly  kills.  2.  That  no 
doctoring  gives  nature  a  better  chance  to  exert 
successfully  her  recuperative  energies.  3.  That 
homoeopathic  medication  is  an  improvement 
on  no  doctoring,  mainly,  because  it  regulates 
the  regimen  of  the  patient,  by  rejecting  many 
injurious  articles  of  diet,  drink,  condiments,  &c, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  action  of  its  infinitesimals ;  and  so  far  the 
practice  is  actually  hydropathic. 

Now  then,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  and  am- 
ple statistical  data  will  bear  us  out  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  hydropathic  medication  involves  a 
more  thorough  and  complete  physiological  re- 
gulation of  all  regimenal  and  hygienic  agen- 
cies, because  in  that  consists  its  whole  hope  of 
aiding  and  assisting  nature ;  while  the  free, 
yet  judicious  application  of  water,  externally 
and  internally,  to  the  various  conditions  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  is  a  positive  advan- 
tage not  known  to  the  homoeopathic  system.  In 
practice  this  advantage  is  more  especially  ma- 
nifested in  acute  diseases.  For  example,  while 
the  mortality  in  cases  of  dysentery,  cholera 
infantum,  scarlatina  and  other  fevers,  is  vast- 
ly greater  under  allopathic  than  homoeopathic 
treatment,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the 


two  systems  have  been  fairly  tried,  deaths  are 
almost  unknown  in  any  of  these  diseases, 
where  the  treatment  has  been  purely  hydropa- 
thic from  first  to  last. 

There  is,  however,  a  consideration  connected 
with  these  premises  of  even  greater  magnitude 
than  the  ratio  of  deaths.  Recoveries  under 
drug-treatment,  when  administered  allophati- 
cally,  are  not  in  the  true  sense  recoveries  at  all. 
They  are  merely  substitutions  of  one  set  of 
evils  for  another,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  drug  diseases  left  in  the  system  are  worse 
than  the  primary  maladies  which  the  drugs 
were  given  to  remove.  The  great  advantage 
therefore  of  homoeopathy  over  allopathy  is,  that 
it  is  comparative  harmless  ;  while  the  advan- 
tage of  hydropathy  over  all  is,  that  it  not  only 
cures  the  existing  disease,  but  in  so  doing 
places  the  system  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  resist  all  future  diseases  of  every  name  and 
nature. 

Opidm  Eating. — The  New  York  Organ, 
(temperance  paper),  has  commenced  a  series  of 
articles  in  relation  to  this  habit,  which  it  de- 
clares to  be  "  a  rapidly  increasing  vice  in  this 
city."     The  Editor  says  : — 

"It is  an  awful  thought  to  any  philanthro- 
pic mind  that  has  contemplated  the  ravages 
of  opium  in  the  East,  that  the  same  destructive 
drug  is  becoming  such  a  favorite  article  of  con- 
sumption among  our  own  citizens.  And  we 
fear  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  opium  consumption,  the  appe- 
tite for  the  dreadful  poison  has  been  created  by 
the  unwise  and  plentiful  prescription  of  the 
article  by  physicians — while  in  numerous  other 
instances  the  mothers  of  our  land  are  feeding 
their  infants  on  the  poison,  and  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  depraved  habit." 

There  is  matter  for  deep,  and  solemn,  and 
anxious  thought  in  the  above  paragraph.  It  is 
because  of  the  unwise  and  plentiful  prescrip- 
tion of  alcohol  by  physicians,  and  the  feeding 
of  infants  on  alcoholic  mixtures  by  mothers 
and  nurses,  that  the  demon  (intemperance) 
has  ravaged  so  large  a  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  ruined  so  many  of  the  human  family ;  and 
so  long  as  physicians  prescribe  it  as  medicine 
at  all,  will  the  temperance  reformation  be  in- 
complete ;  and  just  so  it  is  with  its  kindred 
curse,  opium.  We  are  pained,  therefore,  to 
perceive  that  Dr.  Scofielcl,  in  his  first  article  in 
the  above  paper  on  " the  use  and  abuse  of 
opium,"  opens  the  discussion  in  the  following 
manner : 

"This  potent  drug,  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
perienced physician,  has  been  long  known  and 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as 
the  most  '  powerful,  of  medicinal  agents.  It 
may  be  truly  termed  the  giant  of  the  Materia 
Medica." 

As  well  may  alcohol  be  termed  the  giant  of 
the  materia  medica !  There  is  not  a  single 
reason,  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that 
can  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the  medicinal  use  of 
opium,  that  cannot  be  urged  with  still  greater 
force  in  favor  of  the  medicinal  use  of  alcohol. 
In  our  own  humble  opinion,  the  time  has  come 


I  when  both  of  those  execrable  poisons  ought  to 
be  banished  from  society,  save  when  employed 
for  purely,  mechanical  and  chemical  purposes. 

The  Doctor's  Latest  Dodge. — A  corres- 
pondent writes  from  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio  :— 

"  The  doctors  hereabouts  have  just  discov- 
ered a  new  method  of  defending  their  practice 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal". And  what  do  you  imagine  it  can  be  ? 
Why,  precisely  this.  They  have  just  found  out 
that  three-fourths  of  all  the  diseases  which  afflict 
the  human  family,  are  caused  by  worms !  And 
water,  they  allege,  has  no  power  to  destroy 
worms ! !  How  are  you  going  to  get  over  this 
argument  ?" 

We  shall  have  to  take  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
snooze  of  twenty  years  to  consider.  At  present 
the  logic  bears  hard  against  us  water-doctors- 
Diseases  are  caused  by  worms.  Worms  must 
be  killed.  Water  has  no  killing  property. 
Drugs  have.  Ergo — Drug-doctors  are  the 
things  after  all  I 

The  Independent  on  Orthopathy. — In  no- 
ticing the  late  work  of  Dr.  Jennings,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Human  Life,  in  which  the  author 
advocates  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases 
without  the  employment  of  drug-medicines, 
the  "  Independent"  newspaper  records  the 
following  rather  queer  paragraph : 

"  Such  books  are  out  of  our  line.  Though  we 
believe  in  progress,  we  wash  our  hands  of  all 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  task  of  reform- 
ing the  science  and  practice  of  medicine.  We 
believe  in  washing  and  cleanliness,  and  in  the 
many  excellences  of  pure  water  for  internal 
as  well  as  external  use ;  but  we  heartily  abjure 
all  connection  with  Priessnitz  and  his  followers. 
We  believe  that  half  the  invalids  now-a-days 
make  themselves  worse  instead  of  better  with 
their  outrageous  self-dosings;  and  that  for 
such  patients  sugar  pellets  medicated  Avith  the 
millionth  part  of  nothing,  are  often  better  than 
anything  stronger  could  be ;  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Hahnemann  and  his  trans- 
cendentalism. When  we  are  sick,  we  employ 
a  physician  [allopathic?]  in  whom  we  have 
confidence,  and  resign  ourselves  to  his  guid- 
ance. It  is  idle  to  employ  a  physician  who 
has  studied  the  science  of  disease  and  health, 
and  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  practice  of  his 
art,  unless  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  in 
the  line  of  his  profession  he  knows  more  than 
we  know." 

Such  books  ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  line 
of  any  paper  which  professes  to  lead,  and 
mould,  and  reform,  and  improve  the  public 
mind.  But  why  the  writer  should  diverge  so 
far  from  the  line  of  propriety,  as  to  give 
Priessnitz  and  Hahnemann  a  regular  "  blowing 
up,"  may  be  best  known  to  himself.  The 
whole  article  indicates  either  a  servile  deference 
to  popularity,  or  a  conservatism  bordering  hard 
on  stupidity.  It  may  be  very  pleasant  for, 
and  marvellously  promotive  of,  the  quiet  of 
professional  life,  if  the  sick  man  will  unthink- 
ingly resign  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
doctor ;  the  business  man  to  the  dictum  of  his 
lawyer ;  and  the  saint,  or  sinner,  to  the  man- 
date of  his  priest.     But  if  our  ideas  of  progress, 
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and  duty,  and  responsibility  are  well  based, 
the  patient  must  understand  the  reason  of  his 
doctor's  prescription;  the  client  must  know 
why  his  attorney  does  thus  or  so;  and  the 
immortal  soul  must  be  satisfied  for  itself,  why 
it  believes  this  or  that.  Those  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  and  clergymen,  who  have  an  unthink- 
ing people,  will  never  think  much  themselves, 
as  a  general  rule,  unless  the  world's  past  his- 
tory is  one  grand  mistake  ! 

Man's    Eight    to    Health — As   we    have 
meddled   rather   freely  with  the  question    of 
Woman's  Rights  of  late,  we  offer  the  following  j 
extract  of  a  letter  written  at  Lena  we  Water-  j 
Cure  by  H.  C.  Wright,  by  way  of  doing  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men. 

"Ever  since  I  have  been  here,  by  this  pool 
of  pure,  cold  water,  to  '  wash   and  be  clean,' 
and  for  many  years  before,  I  have  been  think- 
ing much  on  man's  right  to  health.     Is  man's 
'  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness,'   inherent    and    inalienable  ?      Not    less 
natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  is  our  right  ( 
to  health — to  health  of  body  and  mind.    Who-  i 
ever  inflicts  disease  upon  a  human   being,  no 
matter  whether  through  ignorance,  indifference, 
or  intention,  perpetrates  an  outrage  on  human 
rights.     An  invasion  of  human  rights  is  atro-  \ 
cious  or  deplorable  in  proportion  to  its  effects  j 
on  the  happiness  of  those  whose   rights   are  \ 
invaded.     What  shall  be  said  of  those  parents 
who   invade  this   most   sacred   right  of  their 
children — even  before  they  are  born  into  this 
world  ?      Can  the  human  mind  conceive  the 
amount  of  suffering  in  this  world,  caused  solely 
by  diseases   transmitted   by  parents   to   their 
children?     What  proportion  of  those  who  have 
died  in  the  past  fifty  years,  died  of  the  result 
of  disease  received  from  their  parents  ?     How 
many  of  the  hundreds  of  millions,  now  on  this 
earth,  will  be  swept  away  by  violations  of  the  , 
right  to  health,  on  the  part  of  parents  ?     Have  j 
children  the  right  to  receive  from  the  authors  j 
of  their  being,  healthy  bodies  and  healthy  souls  ?  j 
If  so,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  inflict  J 
on  their  innocent,  helpless,  unborn   children, 
perverted  souls,  and   diseased  bodies?      Can 
man  commit  greater   outrage  against  nature,  { 
against  justice  and  humanity,  than  to  inflict  on 
his  offspring  loathsome  and  most  painful  dis- 
ease, to  terminate  a  brief  life  of  anguish  by  a 
violent  and  painful  death  ?      Have  Children 
a  Sacred  Right  to   Health  ?      If  so,    what 
shall  be  said  of  those  debauched  and  reckless  ( 
men  and  women,  who  are,  and  are  to  be  the  j 
parents  of  future  generations  ?     I  wish  minis-  J 
ters  all  had  to  preach  one  year  about  a  prepa-  j 
ration   to  become  healthy  parents  of  healthy  j 
children."  j 

The  Kissing  Cure. — Dr.  Semple,  in  a  recent 
valedictory   address    at   Philadelphia,    to    the 
graduating   class,  related  the  following  anec-  j 
dote,   by  way  of  illustrating   the   duties   and 
advantages  of  kindness  of  demeanor   on  the  | 
pari  of  the  physician  :  \ 

"  It  is  said  of  the  elder  Dr.  Parrish,  that  his  \ 
suavity  and  tenderness  did  almost  as  much  as  j 
his  skill  in  the  restoration  of  his  patients;  and  j 
that,  on  one  occasion,  a  young  lady,  whose  I 
11  in  lady  seemed  reluctant  to  yield,  hearing  the  j 
good  Doctor  express  a  desire  that  he  might  \ 
see  a  change  for  the  better  in  her  condition,  j 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  attendant,  '  I  \ 
think  if  the  dear  Doctor  Avould  kiss  me,  I  \ 
should   be   better.'      He    overheard  her,    and 


promptly  responded,  'Does  thee  think  so? 
then  thee  shall  have  one,'  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  bent  over  and  kissed 
her.  The  next  day  she  was  better,  and  soon 
was  entirely  well.  Let  me,  however,  caution 
j'ou,  young  gentlemen,  how  you  repeat  the 
prescription,  as  it  might  not  in  all  cases  be 
equally  efficacious." 

Vegetarianism. — Quite  a  flood  of  communi- 
cations are  pouring  in  upon  us  on  this  subject, 
evincive,  we  think,  of  the  interest  its  discussion 
is  making  in  the  community.  In  these  com- 
munications, a  great  variety  of  questions  are 
raised,  many  objections  stated,  &c.  &c.  We 
take  occasion  to  say  in  this  place,  that  they 
will  all  receive  attention  in  the  dietetic  depart- 
ment of  this  paper,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possi- 
ble. The  New  York  Vegetarian  Society  con- 
tains among  its  members  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  for  many 
years,  and  have  also  tested  it  experimentally 
in  their  own  persons.  Their  reasoning  and 
their  experience  will  be  presented  in  the 
Journal  from  time  to  time.  But  as  a  few  words 
in  this  place  will  answer  half  a  score  of  letters 
we  have  on  hand,  we  improve  this  occasion  to 
present  them. 

Vegetarians  hold  that  nature,  science,  Scrip- 
ture, anatomy,  physiology,  human  experience, 
and  the  law  of  progress,  are  each  and  all  in 
favor  of  their  theory.  But  there  is  another 
argument  more  general  in  its  scope,  and  in 
fact  including  all  the  others,  which  is  perfectly 
conclusive — the  law  of  necessity.  When  the 
earth  is  brought  under  full  cultivation,  and  its 
inhabitants  multiplied  to  the  utmost,  there  will 
not,  there  cannot,  be  room  for  both  man  and  the 
inferior  animals.  One  or  the  other  must  aban- 
don the  premises.  And,  although  man  may 
continue  to  be  omnivorous  till  the  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom  save  himself  is  exterminated,  he 
will  thereafter  subsist  directly  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil.  The  evidences  of  this  law  of 
necessity  we  shall  present  in  future  numbers. 


HINTS  TO -STRANGERS— NO   III. 


PERILS   OF   NEW  YORK. 

To  those  in  whose  minds  the  word  perils  is  associated 
only  with  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  shores,  travels  in  for- 
eign and  barbarous  countries,  and  adventures  among  wild 
beasts  and  savages,  it  will  seem,  perhaps,  a  gross  misappli- 
cation of  terms  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  the  great 
commercial  Metropolis  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened  coun- 
try, in  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Facts  will 
show,  however,  that  the  word  is  fitly  used,  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  "  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,"  that  one 
is  liable  to  fall  among  thieves,  and  that  Arabs  are  found 
elsewhere  than  on  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

But  many  of  the  Perils  of  New  York  are  such  only  to  the 
uninitiated.  They  vanish,  or  resolve  themselves  into  very 
harmless  subjects  of  contempt  or  pity,  before  the  light  of  a 
little  practical  knowledge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
about  to  throw  out  a  few  hints,  ' '  to  whom  it  may  concern, ' ' 
in  regard  to  the  more  prominent  of  them.  Forewarned  is 
forearmed  in  this  case. 

"  Countrymen,"  arriving  here,  are  at  once  marked  as  vic- 
tims, by  those  who  walk  up  and  down  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  modern  Babel  "  seeking  whom  they  may  '  take  in 
and  do  for.'  "  "  But  how  are  these  harpies  to  know  that  I 
am  a  countryman  ?"    queries  some  genteel  young  farmer, 


who  thinks,  and  correctly  too,  that  he  makes  quite  a  respect- 
able figure,  even  on  Broadway.  "  How  the  deuce  does  that 
fellow  know  that  I  am  an  Englishman  ?"  soliloquizes  John 
Bull,  in  a  Parisian  cafe,  having  in  his  eye  the  polite  garcon, 
to  whom  he  has  just  given  orders  for  dishes  which  no 
Frenchman  would  eat,  in  French  which  no  Frenchman  could 
speak,  and  who  has  replied  to  him  in  English.  Can  one  of  our 
city  "bucks,"  or  a  spruce  clerk,  from  Pearl  street,  0  !  good 
country  friend,  pass  himself  off  in  your  cornfield,  or  stable, 
or  cow-pen,  by  any  disguise  of  rustic  costume,  as  a  verita- 
ble farmer's  boy?  We  fancy  you  smile  at  the  question. 
Your  own  is  not  a  whit  more  reasonable.  No  amount  of 
fashionable  dressing,  were  you  foolish  enough  to  ape  our 
fashions,  no  polishing  of  boots,  or  brushing  up  of  your  best 
silk  hat,  will  make  you  look  or  act  like  a  "citizen."  You 
ought  not  to  desire  it.  You  should  be  proud  to  he  Imown  as 
a  "  countryman."  "God  made  the  country,  man  made  the 
town."  Man  has  (or  rather  the  tailor  and  the  milliner  have) 
a  hand  in  making  the  men  and  women  of  the  town  also.  But, 
to  return, — the  "  countryman  "  is  marked  ;  and,  though  he 
is  not  necessarily  of  the  same  color  as  his  meadows  and 
grain-fields,  yet  he  is  generally  ignorant  of  many  things«wilh 
which  the  dweller  in  the  city  is  familiar,  and  is  moreover 
too  honest  and  sincere  himself  to  suspect  other  men  of  de- 
ception and  dishonesty.  So  he  too  often  falls  a  victi 
Now  a  glance  at  the  "Perils"  (or  some  of  th" 
Gotham.     We  will  begin  with  the 
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Hack  Drivers. — The  "Perils  of  New  York"  commence 
at  the  wharf  or  at  the  Railway  Station.  [We  protest  here, 
in  brackets,  lest  we  should  not  think  of  it  at  some  more  fit- 
ting time,  against  the  use  (in  this  country  almost  universal) 
of  Railroad  and  Depot,  in  the  place  of  the  more  appropriate 
terms  here  used.  We  are  compelled  to  use  them  sometimes, 
but  do  so  "under  protest."]  Passengers  are  beset  and 
pounced  upon  immediately,  on  their  arrival,  by  a  host  of 
hackney-coach  drivers,  porters,  and  so  forth.  "Have  a 
carriage,  sir?"  "Have  a  hack,  sir?"  " Here's  the  Astor 
House,  sir!"  "Irving  House,  sir!"  " Metropolitan,  sir!" 
"  This  way,  sir  !"  "  Shall  I  take  your  baggage,  sir  ?"  "Right 
off,  sir — take  you  anywhere  you  please,  sir  !"  These  are  a 
few  of  the  ten  thousand  times  reiterated  questions  and  an- 
nouncements which  greet  the  stranger's  ear.  There  is  no 
way  of  escape.  You  must  run  the  gauntlet  between  two 
lines  of  these  voluble  and  eager  Jehus,  each  of  whom,  one 
would  think,  imagines  himself  to  have  a  mortgage  on  both 
you  and  your  baggage.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  your 
trunk  does  not  go  one  way,,  your  carpet-bag  another,  and 
yourself  a  third — indeed,  if  you  do  not  get  torn  in  pieces, 
limb  by  limb,  and  carried  in  fragments  to  different  hotels, 
you  will  have  reason  to  consider  it  a  wonder  I  But  if  you 
will  keep  cool,  and  profit  by  the  hints  we  are  about  to  give, 
all  will  be  well,  for  these  hackmen  are  not,  after  all,  the 
worst  Arabs  in  the  city,  "  by  any  manner  of  means." 

All  hackney-coaches  are  required  to  have  the  number  by 
which  they  are  known  and  licensed  fixed  upon  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  them,  and  also  a  card  with  the  rates  of  fare. 
Unless  these  conditions  are  complied  with  the  owner  or  dri- 
ver is  entitled  to  no  pay  whatever,  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars.  If  they  at  any  time  demand  more  than  the  legal 
rates  of  fare,  they  are  entitled  to  nothing,  and  liable  to  a 
fine.  Never  employ  a  carriage  without  a  number  on  it. 
Observe  the  number  and  remember  it,  and  in  case  of  any 
difficulty,  you  have  a  remedy  by  calling  immediately  at  the 
Mayor's  office.  As  a  dodge,  a  card  is  sometimes  presented 
with  anotlier  man's  name  and  number  on  it.  Beware  of  such 
tricks. 

The  legal  rates  of  fare  are, 

"  For  conveying  a  passenger  any  distance  not  exceeding 
one  mile,  twenty -five  cents;  and  the  same  for  each  additional 
passenger." 

"For  conveying  a  passenger  any  distance  exceeding  one 
mile,  and  not  exceeding  two  miles,  fifty  cents;  and  for  each 
additional  passenger  twenty-five  cents." 

Public  Porters  are  compelled  by  law  to  wear  a  badge  of 
brass,  on  which  is  engraved  their  names,  "Public  Porter," 
and  the  numbers  of  their  licenses.  If  you  consign  your 
baggage  to  one  of  these,  be  sure  to  take  his  numuer.  Their 
rates  are,  For  cartage  by  hand,  any  distance  within  half  a 
mile,  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  if  carried  on  a  wheel-barrow 
or  hand  cart,  twenty-five  cents ;  and  in  this  proportion  for 
greater  distances. 

Lv  tub  Omnibuses  the  fare  is  six  cents,  any  distance,  but 
they  do  not  go  out  of  their  prescribed  lines  of  travel.  Stran- 
gers will  observe  the  names  of  the  streets  and  avenues 
through  which  they  pass  painted  on  the  outside. 
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THE     WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 


Disinterested  Benevolence. — One  thing-  more  we  may 
mention  before  we  take  the  stranger  safely  to  his  hotel. 
There  are,  prowling  about  the  city,  a  class  of  persons  who, 
in  the  excess  of  their  disinterested  benevolence,  actually 
offer  their  services  to  the  stranger  to  guide  him  to  some 
"nice  respectable  house."  Of  course  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  only  desire  to  serve  you  '.  Beware  of 
these  men,  and  of  all  others  in  the  city  -who  so  suddenly  fall 
in  love  with  you,  or  are  excessively  disinterested.  Of  this  class 
is  the  gentleman  who  has  the  wonderful  good  fortune,  as  he 
is  walking  leisurely  before  you,  to  pick  up  a  nice,  large 
pocket-book,  well  filled  with  bills.  He  will  be  very  likely  to 
offer — what  a  generous  fellow,  to  be  sure — to  sell  all  this 
good  fortune  to  you  for  a  small  "consideration!"  "A  word 
to  the  wise,"  and  so  forth. 

Once  safe  in  a  respectable  hotel  or  boarding-house,  and 
you  may  breathe  freely  again.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  shut 
yourself  up  there,  nor  should  you  do  so  ;  but  to  go  out  is  to 
encounter  fresh  "perils."  Our  business  just  now,  however, 
is  to  put  you  on  your  guard. 

We  will  suppose  you  find  yourself  in  Chatham  street.  We 
are  unwilling  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  any  street  in 
our  good  city,  but  were  we  called  upon  to  name  anew  this 
important  thoroughfare,  we  should  call  it  Sham  Avenue  1 
Here  things  are  not,  but  only  seem  to  be  !  If  there  are  "hon- 
orable exceptions,"  we  beg  to  assure  all  concerned  that  we 
do  not  refer  to  them  when  we  speak  of  shams.  Chatham 
street  shams  are  of  several  kinds.     We  will  speak  first  of 

Mock  Auctions. — These  dens  of  thieves — these  centres  of 
conspiracy  against  the  pockets  of  the  ignorant,  have  been 
exposed  again  and  again  ;  but  they  still  exist,  and  still  find 
victims.  Peter  Funk,  though  the  highway  robber  and  the 
prowling  burglar  are  honest  and  respectable  men  in  com- 
parison with  him,  goes  unhanged,  and  what  is  more,  con- 
tinues to  drive  a  profitable  business  I 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  taken  a  stroll  up 
Chatham  street  to  make  a  few  observations.  The  reader 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

We  dropped  into  one  of  the  numerous  establishments  of 
Mr. -Funk.  All  the  sub-Funks  and  "outsiders"  were  on 
duty,  and  the  whole  machinery  .in  full  operation. 

"Shentlemen,"  said  the  sinister-looking,  Israelitish  auc- 
tioneer, "'ere  ish  von  very  fine  gold  vatch,  vitch  I  sal  sel 
for  anyting  in  de  vorld  vat  you  sal  give.  De  merchant  fail 
von  day,  de  sheriff  take  de  goots  and  dey  mus  be  sole,  for 
vat  anyting  dey  sal  pring.  Vat  vil  you  bid  for  dis  splendid 
gold  vatch  and  gold  chain  1  He  ish  wort  more  as  sixty  dol- 
lar, but  you  sal  give  anyting  vat  you  sal  please.for  him — vat  do 
I  hear  1"  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Five  dollars, 
six,  seven,  eight — and  finally  ten  were  bid,  and 

"  De  vach  ish  yours,"  said  the  man  of  the  hammer  to  the 
lucky  gentleman  who  had  said  "ten  I"  What  a  bargain! 
Only  think  of  it !  A  watch  worth  sixty  dollars  for  only  ten  I 
Next  came  several  fine  silver  watches— "levers;"  at  that, 
warranted  thirteen  jewels  !  And  what,  dear  reader,  do  you 
think  they  were  "  sacrificed  "  for  1  One  dollar  each  I  Now 
came  another  gold  watch,  more  splendid  than  the  former — 
"  Tobias'  make,  full  jewelled,  solid  gold  chain, "  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Greenhorn  being  present,  ran  it  up,  with  the  help  of  the 
eager  sub-Funks,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  whom  he 
took  to  be  real,  rival  bidders,  to  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the 
"  bargain  "  was  knocked  down  to  him  by  the  exulting  Is- 
realite,  and  he  carried  off  his  prize  to  learn,  at  his  leisure, 
that  it  is  not  worth  twenty-five  cents !  But  we  had  not  es- 
caped the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Jew,  who  now  pressed  us  to 
examine  and  bid  on  a  gold  watch  which  was  "up  "and 
"must  be  sold."  We  respectfully  declined  to  do  either,  pro- 
testing that  we  did  not  wish  to  buy  an  article  of  that  kind. 

"  Den  you  may  go  out,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "you  'fraid 
to  buy — you  may  be  have  no  money,"  &c. 

We  declined  leaving  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Funk  put  the  "splen- 
did gold  watch  "  aside  and  declared, 

"De  sale  ish  close,  shentlemen.;  I  sal  sel  not  anymore 
vatch." 

We  went  out  with  the  rest,  but  returning  ten  minutes  later 
saw  the  whole  machinery  again  in  operation  ! 

The  foregoing  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  simple  record  of 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard  to-day,  and  may  see  and  hear 
to-morrow,  or  any  other  day,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  our  sanctum.  Need  we  say  anything  more  on  this  point  ? 
We  think  not,  except  that  Mock  Auctions  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Chatham  street,  and  that  a  modification  of  the 
same  system  is  far  from  being  unknown  in  higher  and  more 
respectable  quarters.  If  any  of  our  readers,  after  this,  are 
victimized,  they  must  not  blame  us.  If  we  are  asked  why 
such  damnable  swindles  are  allowed  to  be  perpetrated  thus 
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openly,  day  after  day,  we  have  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
give.  Our  business  here  has  been  to  deal  with  facts  as  they 
are. 

We  find  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  crowd  all  that  we  de- 
sire to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Perils  "  into  the  small 
space  at  our  command  this  month,  and  will  therefore  close 
here,  and  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative  in  our  next. 

To  Associationists. — Messrs.  Editors  : — Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  of  a  water-cure  establishment  that  is 
owned  by  a  joint-slock  company,  where  the  shares  are  not 
large,  and  shareholders  could  become  residents,  where  the 
establishment  is  conducted  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  an 
association  or  community  ?  There  are  many  reasons  why  I 
should  like  to  connect  myself  with  such  a  company,  and  I 
will  name  a  few  of  them  : 

1st.  Because  I  am  a  Socialist — that  is,  I  think  that  the 
present  isolated  family  arrangement  is  not  calculated  for  the 
perfection  of  humanity  on  earth  :  it  is  necessarily  too  wasteful 
and  selfish,  and  it  is  cramping  and  dwarfing  our  intellects  and 
sympathies.  Look  at  the  women,  and  men  too,  in  half  of  the 
families  in  our  country  :  How  shrivelled  in  mind,  body,  and 
soul!  'tis  "God  bless  me  and  mine — Amen."  Human 
brotherliood  is  entirely  rooted  out  by  family,  sectarian,  se- 
cret, or  some  other  anti-Christian  brotherhood. 

2d.  Because  single-handed  and  alone  I  am  not  able  to  sur- 
round myself  and  family  with  all  those  appendages  which 
are  calculated  to  make  a  family  healthy  and  happy. 

,  3d.  Because  I  see  hundreds  and  thousands  of.  families  in 
the  same  situation. 

I-might  give  various  other  reasons.  But  let  this  suffice 
for  the  present.  I  merely  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  such 
movement  in  existence,  or  contemplated  ;  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  readers  of  the  Journal  give  their  views  on  this 
subject,  describing  localities,  what  amount  they  would  in- 
vest in  such  an  enterprise,  &c.  Especially  would  I  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  are  something  like  myself — workers — 
who  have  but  little  but  their  hands.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
is  all  that  I  could  invest.  But  ten  or  more  individuals,  each 
one  having  as  much,  and  able  and  willing  to  work,  might 
get  a  suitable  domain,  and  in  a  few  years  have  it  something 
as  an  earthly  home  should  be, — especially  if  each  member 
should  have  a  good  stock  of  benevolence  and  energy.  There 
are  beautiful  springs  and  streams  forming  the  head  waters 
of  the  Juniata,  near  Aloona  and  Holladaysburg,  not  far 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  among  the  grand  scenery 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  I  know  of  several  in  this  vi- 
cinity that  come  out  high  among  the  mountains,  of  the 
purest  and  softest  water,  falling  in  some  places  200  feet  in 
half  a  mile,  I  should  think,  furnishing  a  constant  stream  the 
year  round  sufficient  to  drive  small  mills,  &c.  Here,  too, 
in  these  mountains,  are  vast  quantities  of  iron  ore,  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  timber  ;  also,  any  amount  of  unimproved 
water-power.  Still,  I  should  prefer  being  ten  degrees  south 
of  this.  Will  not  some  kind  reader  tell  us  of  beautiful  lo- 
calities on  these  same  mountains  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  humanity's  model-home  might  be  planted  ?  Do, 
friends,  give  us  descriptions  of  your  favored  places  :  it 
makes  this  model  Journal  still  more  interesting. 

Look  at  tfiis,  Young  Gentlemen  ! — We  are  very  glad  to 
find  an  article  like  the  following  in  the  Home  Journal.  It 
will  do  good  ;  and  we  give  it  the  benefit  of  our  circulation, 
though  we  trust  that  our  readers  have  little  need  of  the 
hints  it  contains.  If  any  of  our  Water-Cure  gentlemen  do 
smoke,  we  beg  them  to  consider  this  paragraph  as  intended 
for  their  special  benefit.    Hear  what  the  ladies  say  of  you  : 

Smoking. — A  lady  asks  : — "  Can  you  not  do  something  in 
behalf  of  young  ladies  like  myself,  who  are  not  fond  of 
tobacco  smoke  ?  Is  it  not  horrible  ?  Papa  smokes,  and  Fred- 
erick, my  eldest  brother,  smokes,  and  even  Augustus,  the 
little  imp,  only  fourteen,  begins  to  smoke  !  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  bacon  soon.  They  smoke  in  the  library,  and  smoke  in  the 
dining-room,  and  smoke  in  the  parlor.  Go  where  1  will, 
there  is  smoke.  The  whole  house  is  filled.  If  I  enter  the 
street,  it  is  no  better.  Everybody  you  meet  smokes.  Every- 
body that  you  pass,  or  that  passes  you,  smokes.  Very  pretty 
gentlemen,  so  they  seem,  dressed  in  the  highest  fashion,  puif 
great  volumes  of  smoke  in  one's  face,  without  appearing 
sensible  of  their  ill  manners.  Do  you  think  it  polite  ?  Pray 
tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  rid  of  this  annoyance.  It  seems  to 
me,  if  Nature  had  intended  that  we  should  all  breathe  to- 
bacco smoke,  she  would  have  filled  the  air  with  it  at  first, 
and  thus  saved  such  a  waste  of  labor.  I  wish  you  would 
write  a  paper  article  on  this  subject.  Tell  gentlemen  that  it 
is  not  polite,  not  good  manners,  to  smoke  in  the  street.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  handsome  lips  are  at  all  im- 
proved by  a  roll  of  tobacco  between  them  ;  nor  do  beautiful 
eyes  look  any  more  charming  when  seen  under  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke.  But  entre  nous  the  most  horrible  of  all  is 
to  be  kissed  by  a  gentleman  whose  breath  makes  you  think 


of  a  tobacconist  just  burnt  out. 
in  cordial  haired  of  tobacco, 


I  subscribe  myself  yours, 
S.  May." 


The  editor  replies, — 

We  sympathize  truly  in  Sophia's  disgust,  and  join  heartily 
in  her  protest  against  the  most  ridiculous,  and  one  of  the 
most  offensive  of  human  follies — the  use  of  tobacco.  If  all 
ladies  were  of  her  mind,  and  would  express  themselves  with 
equal  plainness,  a  great  many  tons  less  of  the  noxious  weed 
would  be  annually  consumed.  Ladies  should  give  tobacco 
no  quarter  whatever  ;  and  never  pretend,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  that  they  like  the  perfume  of  a  good  cigar,  etc. 


Important  Testimony. — The  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Smith  was  written  to  me  on  the  return  of  his 
daughter  from  our  Cure,  where  she  had  been  taking 
treatment  for  some  months.  It  was  not  intended  for 
publication.  But  the  world  needs  it,  and  I  therefore 
obtained  his  consent  to  have  it  published.  Dr.  S.  is 
now  an  old  man.  He  gi'aduated  at  one  of  the  first 
medical  schools  of  the  country,  many  years  ago,  and 
was  in  active  practice  for  nearly  forty  years.  He,  like 
many  other  physicians,  gave  less  medicine  as  he  grew 
older  and  wiser ;  and  finally  abandoned  them  altogeth- 
er, relying  solely  on  the  recuperative  power  of  the  sys- 
tem, which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  he  con- 
sidered more  potent  for  good,  than  any  or  ail  the  drugs 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  with  none  of  their  evils.  On  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Water-Cure  system,  he 
saw  its  beauty — its  harmony  with  nature,  arid  em- 
braced it.     But  hear  Dr.  Smith's  "  last  testimony." 

D.  H.  Frease. 

Mecca,  Trumbull  Co.,  O. 

Dear  Brother  Water-Cure  :— I  wish  to  give  you 
a  few  items,  out  of  an  overwhelming  amount  of  years 
of  experience  in  allopathic  medicine,  divested  as  much 
as  possible  of  all  selfishness  and  egotism;  as  my  last 
testimony  in  favor  of  truth  and  reform,  and  as  a  mite 
contributed  to  the  physical  redemption  of  our  race. 

I  early  became  a  temperance  man,  theoretically  and 
practically.  I  could  find  no  reliable  platform  but  that 
of  total  abstinence.  With  alcohol  I  could  make  no 
compromise,  either  as  related  to  its  different  composi- 
tions or  its  quantity.  I  considered  it  a  poison  not  fit 
to  be  drunk  in  any  case  whatsver,  in  any  of  its  forms 
or  compositions.  My  total  abstinence  principles, 
together  with  the  light  shed  upon  the  world  by  the  great 
luminary,  Priessnitz,  and  his  colaborers,  have  made 
me  a  teetotal  hydropathist.  No  radical  reform  ever 
carries  unless  the  progressive  state  of  society  requires 
it.  My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession affords  abundance  of  evidence  from  doctors 
themselves,  that  something  radically  new  is  called  for 
by  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Drug  practice  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  common  received  opinion  of  a  vis  med- 
icatrix  natures — the  principles  of  physiology — the  laws 
of  animal  life.  What  relation  is  there  between  the 
abnormal  excitement  produced  by  calomel,  opium, 
quinine,  arsenic,  strychnine,  &c,  and  that  state  of  the 
system  denominated  health  1  Their  natural  effect  is 
disease  and  death,  whatever  may  be  the  design  of  their 
administration.  Doctors  have  very  little  confidence 
themselves  in  drug  treatment,  and  they  would  lose  that 
little,  were  they  able  to  distinguish  between  the  effect 
of  their  medicine,  and  the  recuperative  powers  of  the 
animal  system.  If  allopathic  physicians  have  implicit 
confidence  in  well-known,'  long  tried  remedies,  why 
has  there  been  such  a  ceaseless  and  incurable  mania, 
as  I  know  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be,  for  some 
new  remedy,  while  the  idea  of  specifics  is  totally  discard- 
ed 1  Physicians  know,  and  the  candid  confess,  that 
when  powerful  medicines  are  given,  if  the  patient  does 
survive,  he  is,  to  use  the  language  of  a  skilful,  ob- 
serving medical  man,  "  forever  getting  well " — always 
continues  an  invalid.  This  is  the  natural  effect  of  a 
great  class  of  medicines  in  daily  use  by  allopathic 
physicians,  and  which  the  law  of  the  land  requires  to 
be  labelled  poisons  before  they  are  taken  from  the 
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druggist's  store,  and  all  the  lesser  medicines  act  upon 
the  same  principle  of  unnatural  stimulation.  Is  this 
the  right  course  to  assist  nature  ;  or  is  it  the  introduc- 
tion of  another  enemy  into  the  human  system  to  weaken 
or  destroy  its  recuperative  power  1  What  if  we  cannot 
prove  that  in  every  case  where  poisons  are  given  as 
medicines,  they  do  positive  injury,  nevertheless,  on 
total  abstinence  principles,  ought  we  not  to  reject  the 
use  of  all  those  injurious  poisons,  in  greater  or  lesser 
doses,  and  under  all  circumstances  whatever,  as  well 
as  we  do  alcohol  1  I  make  no  compromise  with  other 
poisons  any  more  than  I  do  with  alcohol. 

But  the  question  of  the  age  to  be  decided  is  not  the 
particular  or  relative  merits  of  any  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  the  Materia  Medica,but  the  different  systems  of 
practice  themselves.  The  reform  which  is  imperiously 
demanded,  which  the  progression  of  the  coming  age  will 
develop,  is  radical.  It  is  the  legitimate  result  of  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physiology 
— a  more  thorough  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
conformity  and  strict  maintenance  of  the  maternal 
rules  of  hygiene.  It  has  no  affinity.  It  acknowledges 
no  paternity  from  any  of  the  medical  sects,  much  as 
they  may  labor  to  make  capital  out  of  it.  It  can  pros- 
per only  on  their  ruins  as  drug  practitioners.  They 
might  as  well  think  of  putting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into 
their  pill  bags,  as  to  unite  the  water  treatment  with 
the  drugging  system.  .  .The  botanic  and  the  infinites- 
imal little  doctor  are  but  the  topped  branches  from  the 
old  rotten-rooted  upas.  They  admonish  us  of  the 
untenableness  of  the  old  platform  and  its  certain  down- 
fall. Perhaps  these  seceding  brethren  have  done  the 
best  they  could,  considering  the  light  of  their  age,  but 
many  of  them  are  now  hastening  to  the  pool  either  as 
patients  or  as  converts. 

As  the  unity  of  disease,  a  physiological  doctrine, 
founded  upon  the  relations  of  one  organ  of  the  human 
system  with  another,  is  becoming  popular  with  able 
physiologists,  and  is  important  in  explaining  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  the  water-cure,  I  will  give  you  the 
substance  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  friend  who 
thought  of  going  to  a  water-cure  to  be  treated  for  a 
liver  complaint.  He  said  that  as  his  liver  was  the 
seat  of  his  disease,  he  could  not  see  how  bathing  the 
skin  could  cure  it.  So  his  physician  had  told  him.  I 
asked  him  how  he  or  his  physician  knew  that  his  liver 
was  diseased.  He  replied,  by  dizziness  in  his  head, 
sickness  at  his  stomach,  and  a  particular  cast  and  com- 
plexion of  skin.  I  then  said  to  him,  if  a  disease  of 
your  liver  has  produced  a  diseased  state  of  your  head, 
stomach  and  skin,  cannot  you  understand,  that  if,  by 
bathing,  your  skin  and  stomach  are  restored  to  health, 
they  will,  reversing  the  order  of  things,  restore  health 
to  the  liver  and  head  1  The  great  objection  against 
water-cure,  by  doctors,  is,  "  it  will  not  cure  all  kinds 
of  disease!"  Yet,  with  a  few  favorite  medicines, 
they  "  cure  "  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  diseases  of  Cul- 
len  or  the  -five  hundred  and  sixty  of  Vogel.  Truly 
nosology  is  deceptive.  John  Smith. 

Sugar  Creek  Falls  Water-Cure. 


REFORM  LYRICS-NO.  I. 


DY  JOHN  GOSSE  FREEZE. 

There's  headache  in  that  hrandy  sling, 

And  logwood  in  that  wine  ; 
And  songs  and  fights  in  whisky  punch, 
And  piques  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  ; 
And  poverty  and  sore  distress, 
And  crime  and  woe,  and  care 
Are  lurking  in  that  sparkling  glass  • 
lieware,  my  friend,  beware  1 

lint  in  that  water  clear  and  bright, 

Are  health  and  harmony  ; 
And  days  of  youth  come  thronging  back 

With  all  their  boyish  glee. 


So  let  cold  water  be  tlie  toast ! 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  in  this  ; 
And  we  can  each  to  each  ensure 

A  life  of  health  and  bliss. 

Wants. —  Wanted — The  vigor  of  constitution  which 
I  have  lost  by  being  ignorant  of,  and  disobedient  to 
nature's  laws. 

Wanted — To  tell  all  the  world  that  my  mind  is 
stronger  and  my  health  better  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  because  I  now  use  water  daily,  inside  and  out ; 
sleep  on  a  pure  hard  bed  ;  sit  and  stand  up  straighter, 
breathe  purer  air,  eat  less  and  better  food,  give  my 
stomach  now  and  then  a  holiday,  wear  little  or  noth- 
ing about  my  neck,  es-chew  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and 
pork,  and  am  my  own  doctor. 

Wanted — To  tell  folks  that  they  have  no  more  right 
to  poison  the  air  that  I  breathe,  by  their  foul  breath 
and  their  tobacco  smoke,  than  they  have  to  poison  my 
food  or  drink. 

Wanted— To  know  what  proportion  of  the  fashions 
and  habits  of  Christendom  is  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity. 

Wanted— The  Rev.   Mr.   —  to    preach  more 

about  physical  health,  and  present  his  body  "  a  living 
sacrifice  holy,"  &e. 

Wanted— Dr.  ,  next  time  he  visits  Miss , 

to  leave  his  medicine  at  home,  and  tell  her  of  her  bad 
habits,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  remove  it. 

Wanted— A  public  opinion  that  will  keep  all  licen- 
tious, profligate,  tobacco-smoking  and  chewing  teach- 
ers out  of  the  school-house,  and  place  in  their  stead 
hydropathic,  hygienic,  physiological  teachers,  with  a 
"  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

Wanted— To  know  how  much  the  Water-Cuke 
Journal  is  worth  in  a  year  to  a  family  practising  its 
precepts. 

Wanted— Ho  know  what  publications  are  doing  as 
much  good  as  the  Phrenological  and  Water-Cure 
Journals  1 

Wanted,  all  to  know  that— "He  that  believetb." 
(in  hydropathy,  practically,)  "  and  is  baptized  "  (all 
over,  daily,  by  a  shower-bath,  sprinkling,  or  by  immer- 
sion) "  shall  be  saved,"  in  this  life  at  least ;  "  but  he 
that  believeth  not"  (as  above)  "shall  be  "—must  be 
"  damned ;"  for  nature  decrees  it.         J.  H.  Cook. 

Snaquoit,  N.  Y. 

Wild  Wood  Springs  Water- Cure.— [We  take 
the  following  graphic  description  of  a  new  water-cure 
in  Franklin  county,  Mississippi,  from  the  Concordia 
Intelligencer,  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  in  Vida- 
lia,  La.     The  editor  says  :] 

A  friend  of  ours,  returning  a  day  or  two  since  from 
this  romantic  spot,  redundant  in  wildness,  and  as 
bristling,  uneven,  and  fearful  as  are  the  far-famed 
Trosacks  of  old  Scotia,  comes  back  quite  enamored  of 
the  freshness  and  attraction  of  this  lone,  new  Eden  of 
the  woods. 

At  Hamburg  you  are  only  a  mile  and  a  half  disiant 
from  the  far  famed  "Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth," 
long  sought  for  by  the  famous  Spanish  chevalier,  Her- 
nan  de  Soto.  Well  may  it  be  called  so,  for  its  waters 
roll  up  from  those  immense  depths  amidst  the  roek-rib- 
bedbosom  of  the  earth,  that  impart  no  stain  or  impreg- 
nation to  them.  They  gush  up,  cool,  pure,  grateful,  as 
light  as  the  air  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  and 
as  translucent  too  as  that  element  which  bathes  the 
snow-crested  heads  of  Jura,  or  Mont  Blanc. 

You  turn  to  the  right  for  the  last  time,  as  wo  said 
before,  plunge  down,  down,  down  a  steep  hill  into 
what  seems  a  wild  gorge  or  chasm  ;  and  all  at  once 
you  see  a  somewhat  long  two-story  house,  of  bright 
new  boards  and  shingles  beneath  your  very  feet,  and 
other  cabin-like  buildings  crouching  round  among 
the  trees.  It  is  quite  level  just  round  the  principal 
house,  and  a  frolicsome  stream  meanders  and  babbles 
along  just  in  front  of  the  Hotel,  as  it  may  be  called  ; 


or  perhaps  "  Retreat,"  or  "Hermitage"  would  be 
the  better  name. 

The  house  is  but  some  three  months  old,  is  as  sweet 
and  clean  as  new  pine  can  make  it,  but  is  still  in  the 
process  of  being  finished. 

The  beds  were  truly  neat  and  luxurious,  and  the 
table  good.     But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  great 
charm  of  such  a   wildwood  scene  is  a  fresh,  bloom- 
ins-,    graceful    and   accomplished  lady,  the    wife   of 
the  proprietor,   Mr.  Myles.      She  is  the  very  queen 
of  this  wild  domain,  a  fair  and  engaging  specimen  of 
the  health-inspiring  qualities   of  the  Fountain,  and 
that  course  of  Hydropathic  treatment  which  has  re- 
stored her  late  impaired  health,  and  given  her  eyes 
the  lustre  and  her  feet  the  bounding  agility  of  the 
;  gazelles  on  the  Judean  mountains.      Truly  if  ladies 
|  could  know  how  much  their   beauty  is  improved  by 
;  climbing  those  angular  hills,  like  the  wings  of  angels 
\  among  the  trees— half-seen  and    then  withdrawn, — if 
:  they  could  know  this,  why  they  would  resort  in  crowds 
to  Wildwood— that's  all ! 

Dr.  Gray,  the  Hydropathic  physician,  has  had  re- 
markable success  in  his  water  cures.  The  very  ther- 
mal purity  of  the  element,  as  well  as  the  irrevocable 
habits  of  temperance  which  the  good  and  attentive 
doctor  imposes  upon  his  patients,  all  tend  to  effect  a 
cure  of  almost  any  disease,  or  at  least,  enable  nature 
to  cure  its  own  maladies. 

It  was  somewhat  singular  to  see  old  Mississippi  plan- 
ters dancing  in  the  ball-room,  who  had  been  shackled 
by  the  rheumatism  in  their  feet  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  cures  the  gout  with  water—  intermittents— agues 
— dyspepsia,  all  with  water. 

By  the  way,  the  Fountain,  which  has  no  soundings, 
has  a  bath- house  over  it,  and  is  used  by  the  doctor  as 
his  immersion  bath.  Coming  from  such  an  immensity 
of  depth  the  upward  pressure  or  resistance  of  the  wa- 
ter is  such  that  no  human  body  can  sink  in  it.  If  one 
dives  down  into  its  depths,  the  body  is  instantly 
thrown  up  to  the  surface.  The  smaller  springs  furnish 
shower  baths  and  water  for  all  other  operations. 

[We  hope  to  hear  again  from  this  "Fountain  of 
Perpetual  Youth,"  as  our  Mississippi  disciples  have 
christened  their  wildwood  spring.] 

Interesting  CASES.-[Dr.  Holland,  of  New  Graefen- 
berg,  sends  us  the  following  "strong  cases."  Such 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  ] 

Rome,  January  18th,  1853. 

Dr.  Holland—  Dear  Sir  : — I  was  a  patient  at  your 
establishment  in  1S49.  Some  five  years  previous  to 
that  time,  I  had  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  deprived  me  of  reason 
for  five  days,  and  gave  birth  to  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  from  which  I  did  not 
recover  until  I  went  to  your  establishment.  My  phy- 
sicians were  reputed  to  be  the  best,  who  bled  fre- 
quently, and  gave  large  and  heavy  doses  of  mercury 
still  more  frequent,  which  so  crippled  the  constitution 
as  to  favor  the  frequent  return  of  nervous  fits,  each 
leaving  the  system  worse  than  the  previous  one,  until 
they  gave  up  all  hope  of  my  recovery.  As  a  last  re- 
sort, I  was  induced  to  go  to  your  establishment,  where 
I  completely  regained  my  health.  I  am  certain  that 
I  owe  my  life  to  the  treatment  which  I  there  received. 
I  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  ever 
since.  Respectfully  yours, 

George  P.  Uttey. 

Utica,  December  2d,  1852. 
Dr.  Holland — Dear  Sir: — Just  three  weeks  ago  I 
was  carried  to  your  establishment  perfectly  helpless, 
and  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pains.  I  could 
get  no  rest,  day  or  night.  I  employed  two  of  the 
most  prominent  doctors  hero  in  the  city,  but  got  no 
better,  and  grew  worse  under  their  prescriptions.  But 
relief  I  must  have  or  die,  and  I  told  the  most  emi- 
nent of  tho  two  that  I  must  go  to  tho  Water-Cure. 
He  tried  hard  to  dissuade  me  from  going — telling  me 
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I  should  be  drawn  up  like  a  monkey  if  I  did,  and  nev- 
er get  well — (which  is  the  way  I  find  most  all  the  old 
school  doctors  do  all  they  can  to  keep  sick  people  from 
going  where  they  can  get  cured.)  But  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  I  got  relief  immediately  by  your  treatment 
— was  quite  comfortable  in  four  days — and  could  walk 
all  about  in  one  week.  On  my  return  home  my  friends 
were  quite  astonished  at  the  result,  believing  it  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  I  am  now  about  my  business  as 
usual.  All  credit  is  due  to  the  Water-Cure— for  it  is 
the  real  cure. 

Very  respectfully,  and  truly  yours, 

Robert  Gbogan. 

Influence  of  a  Good  Book. — The  Hydropathic 
Encyclopaedia  is  doing  wonders  for  the  "  old  school  " 
doctors.  It  is  almost  working  miracles  ;  for  the  clear 
and  intelligible  manner  in  which  the  truths  of  water- 
cure  are  set  forth,  and  the  thorough  and  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  errors  of  allopathy  are  exposed, 
are  really  causing  the  blind  to  see.  From  various 
parts  of  the  country  we  hear  of  regular  physicians  ac- 
cidentally meeting  with  the  work,  (perhaps  in  the 
hands  of  their  patients)  examining  it,  forthwith  pre- 
scribing according  to  its  directions,  and  throwing  their 
own  physic  to  the  dogs.  This  is  very  much  as  we  ex- 
pected. If  every  regular  physician  in  the  country 
could  be  induced  to  examine  the  work  carefully,  and 
without  prejudice,  there  would  be  an  unprecedented 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  drugs 

One  correspondent  writes,  "  Our  doctor  is  so  pleased 
with  the  Encyclopaedia  that  he  scarcely  ever  gives  any 
medicine."  Another  writes,  "  Our  physician  insisted 
on  keeping  our  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  so  please 
send  me  another."  Another  says,  "The  principal 
physician  of  this  village  purchased  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  one  of  your  agents,  and  it  soon  got  abroad  that 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  packing,  taking  hip-baths, 
wearing  wet  bandages,  &c,  &c."  Yet  another  tells 
us — "  Our  physician  has  prescribed  the  water  cure 
processes  in  our  family,  precisely  as  we  find  them  ex- 
plained in  Dr.  Trail's  Encyclopaedia,  little  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  we  have  the  same  authority,  and  that 
we  know  as  well  as  he  does,  that  Dr.  Trail  is  the  real, 
though  Dr. is  the  nominal  doctor."  A  "  regu- 
lar "in  an  obscure  part  of  North  Carolina,  wants  us 
to  send  him  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  trust  him  a 
year  for  the  pay !  Would  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of 
both  physician  and  patient,  if  the  people  would  place 
a  copy  in  the  hands  of  those  regular  physicians  they 
are  obliged  to  employ  1 

Water-Cure  in  Alabama. — This  noble  reform  is 
waking  up  the  people  here,  and  the  cry  is  ringing 
abroad — "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  V  What 
will  save  us  from  disease,  from  death,  and  the  doctors  1 
The  inquiry  is  met  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  God, 
by  the  testimony  and  experience  of  thousands,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  which 
comes  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  at  the  "  sunny 
South,"  saying,  "  Wash  and  be  clean  ;"  arise,  bap- 
tize in  the  pure  cold  water  stream,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved. 

Multitudes  are  now  in  the  valley  of  indecision,  wait- 
ing for  some  friendly  voice  to  direct  them  how  to  en- 
ter the  Hydropathic  aqueduct,  and  rise  from  the  low 
grounds  of  sorrow  and  sickness  to  the  city  of  health, 
purity,  and  happiness. 

We  have  one  Water-cure  Institute  in  this  State, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  a  popular  establishment.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  Middle  Alabama,  at  Rock- 
ford,  Coosa  county,  conducted  by  Drs.  Coyle  and  Gor- 
ton. Yours  truly,  N.  Plumb. 

Dyspeptic    Boarding-House. — An    agricultura 
journal   oontains  the  following,  which  we  don't  en- 
\]  dorse,  "  by  no  manner  of  means."     "  The  best   board 
in  the  world  for  dyspeptic  young  ladies,  is  said  to  be 
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the  wash  board.  It  gives  them  strength  of  muscle, 
an  exuberance  of  spirits,  a  good  appetite  for  their 
meals,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  painting  their 
faces." 

Roxana  Reviewed. — [A  subscriber  flutters  a  little 
on  the  hard  hits  of  our  correspondent,  Roxana,  and 
says  in  reply  :] 

A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done.  Our  sister  Rox- 
ana seems  determined  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  women, 
and  I  am  sincerely  glad  of  it,  for  there  is  need  of  it. 
She  gives  us  excellent  advice,  and  much  that  she  says 
I  like.  The  great  trouble  is,  there  will  not  half  as 
many  read  her  articles  as  ought,  and  I  fear  that  some 
who  do,  will  not  follow  her  teachings.  She  says, 
"  she  has  a  chapter  in  reserve  for  the  men."  Glad  of 
that— hope  it  will  be  forthcoming  soon,  for  I  imagine 
there  are  sins  among  them  also  that  need  rebuking. 
I  believe  in  giving  both  parties  their  just  due,  but  not 
like  Whigs  and  Democrats,  who 

Sometimes  let  their  growing  ire 
Grow  till  it  can't  grow  any  higher. 

She  says,  in  replying  to  my  remarks,  that  when  she 
speaks  of  crime,  she  must  speak  of  it  in  a  manner  ex- 
pressive of  the  indignation  with  which  she  regards  it. 
Very  well — but  is  not  the  crime  a  different  thing  from 
the  punishment  of  the  criminal  1      The   idea  which  I 
wished  to   enforce  was  this,   that  hard  words  and 
harsh  means  are  not  the  best  to  reclaim  the  erring. 
It  seems  to  me  it  tends  to   excite   the   baser  passions, 
which  already  predominate  in  too  many  cases.     I  can- 
not censure,  in  such  harsh   terms,   poor  misguided 
mortals,  who  have  grown  up  under  pernicious  influ- 
ences, as  we  know  many  have,  and  knowing,  too,  that 
these  influences  are  beyond  their  control.   First,  badly 
organized;  or  if,  perchance,  they  are  not  so  badly  or- 
ganized, their  training  is  all  wrong.    Taking  all  into 
account,  should  not  the  causes  leading  to   the  com- 
mission of  crime,  and  the  best  means  of  reforming  the 
criminal,  be  considered  before  passing   sentence  1    A 
word  about  dress,   from  some   hints  in   the  W.-C. 
Journal  :  Three  years  ago,  I  began  to  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  same  alterations  in  my  dress.    I  com- 
menced with  putting  shoulder  straps    on   my  long 
skirts,   then  cutting  off  bodices,  taking   out  whale- 
;  bones,  and  making  dresses  loose.     After  a  while  came 
the  shortening  of  skirts,  and  finally  a  hat ;  but  to  cap 
\  the  climax,  I  have  been,  as  some  think,  so  foolish  as 
;  to  try  shortening  my  hair,  too  ;  I  find  it  much  less 
;  trouble,  and  I  prefer  employing  the  time  that  some 
j  spend  fixing  their  hair,  in  reading  and  trying  to  im- 
'  prove  the  inside  of  my  head.    Although  I  am  almost 
;  alone  in  my  Bloomer  dress,   I  go  on  my  way  rejoi- 
;  cing,  and  if  I  chance  to  meet  a  stranger  who  knows 
!  no   better  than  to  make  insulting  remarks,   I  pass 
along,  paying  about  the  same   attention  I   would  to 
'  the  straws  beneath    my  feet.      But  when  acquaint- 
;  ances  attack  me  on  the  subject,   I   am  generally  free 
'  to  give  them  my  views  about  their  whalebones,  tea, 
!  coffee,  pork,  snuff,  &c.   One  says,  "  I  never  dress  tight 
;  — [can't — it  hurts  me."  Another,  "I  should  not  know 
'•  how  to  keep  house  without  pork  ;  it  don't  hurt  me, 
:  and  I  must  have  hearty   victuals  or  I  can't  work  !" 
Another,   "I  have  iddulged   byself  so  long  id  takid 
;  sduff,  I  dod't  thik  I  shall  break   of  dow  ;  it  rests  be 
i  so  butch  to  sit  dowd  ad  take  a  pieh  of  sduff  when  I'b 
!  tired  ;  talk  about   a  little   sduff  or  tea  hurted  ady 
;  body,  it's  all  dodsets,"  and  by  way  of  showing  inde- 
;  pendence  of  mind,  out  comes  the  box — "  Cub,  Bidervi, 
!  have  sub  sduff,  I'b  dot  afraid  I   s'll  talk  though  by 
;  dose,  for  gradbother  dod't   dow,   ad  she  took  sduff 
;  ever  sids  I  was  a  little  girl.      Sub  thi"k  yaller  sduff 
>  wut  stop  up  the  dose  like  black."  But  when  the  "wise 
ones  "  come  to  tell  me  Fowler  is  an  infidel,  and  Phre- 
nology will  lead  to  infidelity,  I  think  I  may  as  well 
leave.     And  I  say  to  myself,    "  There's  a  better  day 
coming."    Let  us  labor  to  be  free. 
i  A  Subscriber. 


Mock  Doctors. — The  arrangements  now  in  pro 
gress  for  the  publication  of  the  British  Medical  Direc- 
tory have  already  led  to  a  curious  discovery.  A  com- 
munication from  the  editors  of  that  projected  work 
informs  us  that  they  have  ascertained,  beyond  ques- 
tion or  dispute,  that  there  are  some  gentlemen  in  this 
kingdom  glorying  in  the  title  of  M.  D.  whose  diplo- 
mas are  absolutely  forgeries,  and  that  some  of  them 
purport  to  have  been  granted  from  a  British  univer- 
sity, whereas  others  are  professedly  from  foreign 
establishments.  With  regard  to  unqualified  practi- 
tioners, the  state  of  the  profession  is  even  worse  than 
was  conjectured.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  practi- 
tioners, who  are  lording  it  over  their  professional 
brethren  on  the  pretence  that  they  are  the  possessors  of 
superior  titles  and  qualifications,  really  hold  no  legal 
titles  at  all,  and  that  their  claims  to  distinction  are, 
in  some  cases,  founded  on  criminalproceedings.  What 
with  the  homoeopathic  and  other  quacks,  and  the 
holders  of  purchased  foreign  and  Scottish  diplomas, 
the  qualified  members  of  the  profession  are  really  re- 
duced to  a  sad  condition. — London  Lancet. 

[A  pretty  picture,  according  to  their  own  showing. 
But  are  there  not  miserable  pretenders  in  the  other 
professions  1  Have  we  not  mock  politicians,  mock 
clergymen,  mock  lawyers,  as  well  as  mock  doctors  1 
It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  London  Lancet,  a  "regu- 
lar "  mouthpiece,  to  expose  ^-regular  doctors,  as  it  is 
our  business  to  expose  the  "  regulars.'"  After  all,  we 
deem  it  quite  as  safe  to  submit  a  sick  body  to  the 
treatment  of  irregular  Indian  doctors,  root  doctors, 
patent  pill  doctors,  as  the  "  regular"  cod  liver  fish  oil 
doctors.  We  can't  see  much  difference  between 
tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee.] 

A  Perfeshional  Doctor. — Messrs.  Editors  :  I 
see  that  in  your  Water-Cure  Journal,  you  occasion- 
ally regale  your  readers  with  choice  specimens  of  the 
literature  in  vogue  amongst  the  philanthropists  who  go 
about  applying  Botany  and  Mineralogy  to  the  cure  of 
diseases.  Let  me  give  you  a  copy  of  an  account  once 
produced  on  trial  before  me,  when  I  was  sitting  as  a 
magistrate  in  a  town  in  New  England. 

Mister  P.  Thomas  To  R.  W.  Dr. 

Sept.  6.     To  Medasin  .        .        .        .        $1  75 

„   Perfeshenel  Survases  (!)        .         3  00 


$4  75 
|  I  have  always  contended  that  this  spelling  of  "  per- 
j  feshenel  "  deserved  a  medal  from  the  Phonographical 
J  Society.  s. 


More  Good  News  from  the  South. — [As  another 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  Water-Cure  in  the  South, 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
Water-Cure  Physician  in  Georgia.]  I  have  not  lost  a 
single  patient,  nor  had  a  single  one  that  did  not  re- 
ceive much  benefit  while  at  my  Water-Cure,  and  I 
am  attaining  some  celebrity  in  my  practice.  I  have 
generally,  so  far,  obtained  my  patients  from  my  suo- 
cess  in  treating  some  of  their  acquaintances,  or  in 
other  words,  I  find  from  experience,  that  my  best 
signboards  consist  in  making  the  helpless  walk,  and 
healing  the  afflicted,  which,  when  they  are  healed,  they 
have  so  far,  sent  me  from  one  to  ten.        Cary  Cox, 

Putnam's  Monthly'  already  occupies,  as  it  deserves 
to  do,  the  first  place  among  American  magazines,  and 
is  not  a  whit  behind  the  best  of  the  European  month- 
lies. It  is  very  ably  edited,  and  numbers  among  its 
contributors  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  our 
country.  Its  tone  is  emphatically  American,  and  there 
is  a  freshness  and  vigor  about  it,  which  betoken  a 
healthy  vitality.  Among  the  notable  papers  in  the 
March  number  is,  "  Woman  and  the  Woman's  Move- 
ment," by  one  of  the  raciest  and  most  original  essay- 
ists of  the  day,  whom  the  mask  which  all  the  contrib- 
utors to  this  magazine  wear  (the  names  of  writers  not 
being  given),  fails  entirely  to  conceal.  Who  among 
our  "  strong-minded  women"  will  give  this  article  a 
fitting  reply  ? 
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In  looking  over  our  numerous  and  valued  Exchanges,  we  frequently 
make  Makes,  and  sometimes  Remakes.  Here  we  give,  as  far  as  our 
limited  space  will  permit,  the  results. — Editors. 

Village  Lyceums. — Our  citizens  pay  twice  as  much  every 
year  to  sustain  puppet  dances,  "minstrels,"  &c,  as  it 
would  cost  to  keep  up  a  well-organized  society  for  mutual 
improvement.  Young  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  have  their 
sources  of  amusement.; — why  not  try  to  turn  it  into  a  profit- 
able channel  ?  Directed  by  men  of  experience,  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  that  will  be  of 
advantage  to  them  and  the  community  at  large. — Paris 
(Ky.)  Citizen. 

The  same  remark  will  apply. to  many  other  places,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  country  friends. 


Our  Government  lands  cost  one  dollar  an  acre  on  an  av- 
erage, and  champagne  two  dollars  a  bottle.  How  many  a 
man  dies  landless,  who  during  his  life  has  swallowed  a  fer- 
tile township,  trees  and  all  !— Exchange. 

Answer  that,  ye  pauper  guzzlers. 

A  Good  Determination. — Bro.  Shehane  has  fully  deter- 
mined to  go  to  a  Water-Cure  next  spring,  if  enabled  to  get 
there:  and  he  intends  to  stay  till  killed  or  cured.  ~  To  this 
end,  Maj.  T.  M.  Cowles  subscribes  S100.  "Who  else  is  dis- 
posed to  help? — Natasulya  {Ala.)  Herald. 

The  killing  process  belongs  to  drugging  systems,  and  not 
to  Hydropathy.  Water  treatment,  properly  administered, 
never  kills,  though  it  may  fail  to  cure.  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Water-Cure  is  spreading  rapidiy  in 
the  South. 

Rum  and  Taxes. — At  the  October  term  of  the  Mercer  Court, 
the  Grand  Jury  found  twenty-three  bills  of  indictment,  twen- 
ty-one of  which  were  traced  directly  to  Rum.  Twenty-two 
cases  were  tried,  at  a  cost  to  the  County  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  one  case,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
have  cost  five  or  six  hundred  more,  being  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  was  laid  over  to  the  next  term.  This  was  a  case 
of  stabbing,  which  happened  wliile  both  parties  were  under 
the  influence  of  Rum.  Think  of  this,  tax-payers  1 — Reformer, 
and  New  Jersey  Temperance  Advocate. 

Add  to  this  the  amount  which  it  costs  to  maintain  the  pau- 
pers made  by  rum. 

Tavern  Interpretation  of  Scripture. — When  the  brethren 
heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns  :  whom,  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked 
God  and  took  courage. — Acts,  xxviii.  15. 

A  short  time  since,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  well- 
known  Temperance  man,  was  called  upon  by  a  neighbor, 
who  told  him  that  the  Apostle  Paul  approved  of  drinking 
rum  at  taverns,  and  that  he  could  prove  it  from  Scripture. 
My  friend  thought  he  was  joking,  till  he  gravely  offered  to 
het  upon  his  correctness,  and  mentioned  that  at  the  neigh- 
boring tavern  they  had  been  reading  the  passage.  The  ren- 
dering lo  which  they  had  arrived  was,  that  the  brethren 
came  from  Rome  to  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns 
for  rum,  and  that  there  meeting  them  the  Apostle  thanked 
God  and  took  courage  !  I 

The  idea  of  a  jovial  bar-room  greeting  of  the  worn  vet- 
eran of  the  Cross  by  his  friends,  as  an  interlude  between  the 
past  perils  of  the  deep  and  the  coming  perils  of  bloody 
Rome,  has  not,  I  think,  been  suggested  by  any  previous 
commentators  !  See  2d  Peter,  iii.  16  — Reformer  and  Advo- 
cate. 

Be  TmN'E  Owx  Executor. — A  brother,  whose  signature  is 
Zaccheus  sends  8500  "  as  an  appropriation  for  the  extension 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  men."  This  he  has  done 
repeatedly  before,  under  an  impression  that  whatsoever  his 
hand  findeth  to  do,  he  should  do  quickly  •  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  man  ought  as  far  as  practicable  to  be  Ms  oion 
execute/-.  He  assigns  two  wise  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  course  ;  first,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  one's 
own  benevolence  ;  and  secondly,  to  be  sure  that  his  inten- 
tions will  take  effect.  This  last  reason  has  acquired  great 
;ht  with  liiin  recently,  by  seeing  several  (he  mentions 
five)  bequests  for  benevolent  purposes  set  aside  by  courts, 
and  thus  the  obvious  intent  of  the  testator  failed  to  take  ef- 
fect. There  is  much  '_;ood  sense  in  these  views  of  Zaccheus,  \ 
and  we  commend  them  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  > 
those   who  have  good  hearts  and  worldly  wealth  also. — 

jUcllloili.  I  /»l'j„  ,\ 

[We  quote  and  endorse  the  above,  considering  the  princi- 
ple a  wise  one.  Those  who  have  been  favored  with  health 
and  worldly  success,  may  use  the  means  acquired  far  more 
judiciously  than  if  left  to  be  squandered  by  quarrelling  petti- 
foggers. We  Hi-  cefore  advise  all  who  may  wish  to  contrib- 
ute "  material  aid  "  for  the  advancement  of  reform  in  reli- 
gion, education;  health,  etc.,  to  do  it  while  living.] 

Oeuoatios  of  TBtrrnFDLNESS.— We  are  bound  to  speak  the 
truth  to  our  neighbors  ;  for  the  use  and  application  of  speech 


5  imply  a  tacit  promise  of  truth,  speech  having  been  given  us 
for  no  other  purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private 
man  and  another  ;  it  is  a  compact  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  a  kind  of  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a  law  of  nature. 
Whoever  tells  an  untruth  violates  this  law  and  common  com- 
pact.— New  York  Observer. 

["  The  law  of  nature"  to  ',  tell  the  truth,"  is  it  ?  Wish  the 
Observer  W'ould  practise  what  it  preaches,  and  "  live  up"  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  tell  no  more whoppers.] 

The  Boston  Domestic  Journal  of  Medicine  for  March,  a 
mongrel  of  mean  stripe,  edited  by  B.  F.  Hatch,  M.D.,  con- 
tains several  leading  articles  copied  from  tins  Journal,  with- 
out so  much  as  one  word  of  credit.  This  wicked  sinner 
shows  more  sense  than  justice,  in  copying  our  articles.  He 
is  evidently  incompetent  to  originate  or  write  anything  like 
so  good  matter  as  he  can  steal  from  others  ;  but  we  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  "show  him  up."  He  deserves  a  close  of 
"cod-liver  oil,"  or  the  application  of  a  "  balvanic  galtery." 
Who  will  give  it  to  him  ? 


A  Case  of  Water-Cure. — The  efficacy  and  safety  of  water 
in  fevers  accords  well  with  common  sense  and  actual  ob- 
servation ;  though  only  a  few  years  since  the  calomel  fra- 
ternity would  quite  as  soon  have  administered  water  in  hy- 
drophobia as  in  fever.  We  have  ourselves  fully  tested  its 
value  in  intermittent  fever  ;  since  which,  by  living  on  hy- 
dropathic principles,  we  have  gained  in  weight  an  average 
of  one  pound  per  month  for  thirty  months.  But  to  the  case  : 
We  have  a  brother  in  one  of  the  bilious  districts  of  the 
South,  an  enthusiastic  hydropathist,  who  is  constitutionally 
subject  to  fevers.  A  few  weeks  since  he  was  attacked  with 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  biiious  fever,  which  were  sub- 
dued without  medicine  in  a  week,  so  that  he  undertook  a 
business  tour  on  horseback,  from  the  fatigues  of  which  he  j 
was  seized  with  a  fever  at  a  place  remote  from  medical  aid.  j 
At  the  outset  he  was  induced  to  take  a  dose  or  two  of  some 
of  the  mercurial  preparations  to  be  found  in  every  house, 
without  any  beneficial  effect ;  and  he  determined  to  "throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  rely  upon  himself,  and  Jackson-like( 
"take  the  responsibility."  He  prescribed  for  himself  a 
course  of  hydropathic  treatment,  which  the  hospitable 
planter  at  W'hose  house  he  was  hesitatingly  -administered, 
incredulous  of  its  efficacy.  The  effect  was  almost  instantane-  ] 
ous  ;  a  fever  of  five  days  required  little  more  than  as  many  j 
hours  to  subdue  it.  The  planter  was  astonished  as  well  as 
convinced. — New  Hampshire  Oasis. 

[The  testimony  of  such  men  as  our  friend  of  the  Oasis   is 
valuable,  and  will  have  due  weight  wherever  it  is  read. 
With  the  piress  on  its  side,  Hydropathy  has  nothing  to  fear  j 
from  any  quarter.] 


SPIRITUAL  COMMUNICATION. 


A  "  medium  "  sends  us  the  following  poetic  effusion,  assur- 
ing us  that  it  was  duly  knocked,  rapped,  thumped,  or  pounded 
out,  somewhere  in  Illinois,  as  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided. We  do  not  vouch  for  its  celestial  origin,  but  give  it 
as  bearing  strong  indications  of  terrestrial  truth,  whether  it 
comes  from  supernal,  infernal,  or  eircumroundabout  re- 
gions : — 

GOOD  ADVICE  IN  RHYME. 
Of  doctors.     They  are  in  the  way 

Of  our  great  reformation, 
So  how  to  live,  to  them  we  give, 
A  little  information, 

They're  quite  afraid  that  their  old  trade 

No  longer  will  support  them  ; 
And  Spirits  pure,  a  nuisance  sure, 
Will  certainly  report  them. 

For  they're  a  curse,  or  bad,  or  worse, 

Than  drones  who  make  no  honey. 
They  drug  the  poor,  but  never  cure, 
And  thus  extort  their  money. 

Away  with  drugs,  and  jars,  and  jugs 

Containing  stuff  so  baneful  ; 
For  water  pure  all  ills  will  cure, 
However  bad  or  painful. 

When  you  are  sick,  take  arsenic  ? 

No  ;  it  will  make  you  sicker  ; 
But  drink  your  fill  from  spring  or  rill, 
For  this  will  cure  you — quicker. 

Drug-calomel  can't  make  you  well, 

Though  given  by  physicians. 
Their  stuff,  though  strong,  is  yet  all  wrong, 
Like  many  old  traditions. 


Their  powders,  drops,  and  thousand  slops — 

You're  better  off  without  them. 
They  are  not  good  for  drink  or  food, 
And  all  is  wrong  about  them. 

For  you're  health's  sake,  then,  do  not  take 

Such  poisonous  preparations  ; 
The  water  clear  is  always  near, 
To  answer  expectations. 

We'll  read  and  think,  and  bathe  and  drink, 

And  be  our  own  physicians, 
For  water  pure  will  surely  cure, 
In  spite  of  old  traditions. 

We  know  the  way,  tho'  some  may  say 

That  we  are  going  crazy  ; 
Tho'  this  they've  said,  we  work  for  bread, 
And  sure  that  we're  not  lazy. 

Enjoying  health,  we'll  work  for  wealth, 

And  live  in  pleasure  glorious  ; 
We  hope  at  length  to  have  the  strength' 
O'er  all  to  prove  victorious. 

And  when  we  do,  the  doctors  too 

With  us  may  earn  their  living  ; 
And  this  we've  said,  to  work  for  bread 
Is  the  advice  we're  giving. 

Now,  if  with  cough  you're  quite  bad  off', 

Then  use  the  water  handy  ; 
From  cough,  you  see,  you'll  soon  be  free, 
Without  the  use  of  candy. 

Then  wash  the  skin,  and  take  within 

A  plenty  of  good  water, 
For  all  must  see  that  it  runs  free 
For  every  son  or  daughter. 

Or  if  the  brain  is  full  of  pain, 
And  tends  to  inflammation, 
Some  ice  you'll  take,  for  it  will  make 
Of  pain  a  termination. 

For  fever  hot  the  stuff  you've  got 

In  well,  or  spring,  or  cistern  ; 
Then  use  it  right  both  day  and  night, 
And  it  will  cleanse  your  system. 

WHY  IS  IT? 

BY  THE  GREEN*  MOUNTAIN  MUSE. 

I  will  not  deny 
This  fact,  that  poor  I 
Never  can  tell 
The  least  reason  why 
Many  an  exquisite  belle 
Ne'er  at  any  time  goes 
With  a  ring  in  her  nose  ; 
When  she  wears,  it  is  clear, 
At  all  times  of  the  year, 
A  ring  in  her  ear. 

Her  dress,  too,  how  strange 

She  e'er  will  arrange  ! 

Much  clothing,  I  wean, 

Round  the  body  is  seen  ; 

But  the  dear  little  feet, 

So  nice  and  complete,  ' 

Each  must  wade  through  the  street, 

With  a  very  tliin  shoe, 

And  a  light  stocking  too — 

What  nonsense  I  oh,  pooh  I 

No,  I  cannot  deny 

This  fact,  that  poor  I 

Never  can  tell 

The  least  reason  why 

Many  an  exquisite  belle 

Never  should  squeeze 

Her  head,  arms  or  knees, 

When  with  very  good  (?)  taste, 

Such  tight  cords  are  placed 

Round  her  delicate  waist  I 

DEUTSCHE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Young  folks  may  be  interested  in  this  production,  evident- 
ly not  written  by  a  native  American. 

BY  C.  TOLER  WOLFE. 

Mine  horse  is  shlopcd,  and  I'm  avraid 

He  hash  been  taken  or  shtolen,or  shtrayed  ; 
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Mine  pig  plack  horse  dat  looks  so  shpry, 
'Pout  fourteen  oder  twelve  hand  high, 
He  has  been  got  shust  four  feets  plack, 
Mit  striped  spots  all  down  his  pack, 
Two  legs  before  and  two  behind — 
Pe  sure  you  keep  all  dis  in  mind. 

He's  plack  all  over,  dat  is  true, 

All  but  his  vace,  and  dat's  plack  too  ; 

He  drots  and  ganters,  vanx  and  paces, 

And  outvorks  Pelzebub  in  clraces  ; 

And  ven  he  gallops  in  der  shtreet, 

He  vaux  upon  his  legs  and  feet  ; 

Von  leg  goes  down  and  den  de  oder, 

Und  always  follows  von  anoder  ; 

He  has  dwo  ear  shtuck  'pon  his  head, 

Bote  of  dem's  neider  white  nor  red, 

But  bote  alike,  shust  von,  you  see, 

Ish  placker  dan  de  oder  pe  ; 

He's  got  two  eyes  dat  looks  von  vay, 

Only  he  lost  von  toder  day. 

And  ven  you  vish  to  dake  a  ride, 

Shump  on  his  pack  on  tudder  side, 

And  it'is  shust  as  gospel  drue, 

De  eye  vat's  plind  vill  not  see  you. 

His  dail's  peliind  him  long  and  shleek, 

Only  I  cut  him  off  last  week, 

And  derefore  'tis  not  any  more 

As  half  so  longer  as  pefore. 

He  cocks  his  ear  and  looks  so  gay, 

And  vill  not  shtart  and  run  avay  ; 

But  ven  he's  scart,  he  make  von  shpring, 

And  shumps  about  like  every  ding  ; 

He  rides  about  mit  shaiz  and  cart, 

I  never  see  such  horse  for  smart  ; 

And  somedimes  he  go  on  de  road, 

Mitout  nobody  for  his  load, 

But  pag  of  gorn,  and  takes  de  track, 

Mit  little  poy  upon  his  pack. 

Mine  horse  ish  not  so  very  old, 

Not  half  so  young  as  ven  he's  foaled, 

And  ven  he  gallop,  rear,  or  shump, 

His  head  come  all  pefore  him  plump, 

And  den  his  dail  goes  all  peliind, 

Put  sometimes,  ven  he  takes  a  mind, 

Gets  mad  and  durns  all  round,  pe  shure, 

Vy  den  his  dails  goes  all  pefore. 

Whoever  vill  mine  plack  horse  got, 
Shall  pay  ten  dollars  on  de  shpot, 
And  if  he  prings  der  tief  alive, 
Vy  den  he  pays  me  twenty-five, 
Mitout  no  questions  ax'd  py  me, 
By  mine  advertisement  you'll  see, 
I  live  out  here  by  Schneider  Gap, 
Near  Schtofnefunk's. 

[We  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  hos,  "  coming  home," 
dead  or  alive,  behind  or  before,  mit  nobody  under  his  back, 
and  one  eye  out,  and  his  tail  hanging  down  before.] 

SOLILOQUY  OF  ALOAFER; 

OR,  A  WAR  XING  TO  PARENTS  XOT  TO  CHEAT  OR  OPPRESS   OTHERS  TO 
HOARD  UP  RICHES  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THEIR   CHILDREN. 

Seth  Grimes  and  I  were  classmates  once, 

And  I  was  rich  and  he  was  poor  ; 
I  had — alas  !  it  was  my  bane  1 — ■ 

The  wealth  a  father  laid  in  store. 

Seth  toiled  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  night, 
Until  his  hands  were  hard  and  brown, 

To  pay  his  board  and  tailor's  bills, 

While  I  was  lounging  round  the  town — 

But  mostly  in  the  dry  goods  store 

To  see  the  pretty  girls  come  in, 
Or  smooking  with  my  jolly  peers, 

Who  are  the  fools  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  village  belles  looked  proud  and  fierce 
If  Seth  made  e'en  the  least  advance  ; 

And  none,  from  Inez  down  to  Poll, 
Would  be  his  partner  in  the  dance. 

But  I,  half  drunk  with  sparkling  port, 
Waltzed  with  the  fairest  of  the  fair  ; 

And  "  high  born  "  Inez'  proud  papa 
Once  asked  what  my  intentions  were  ! 


Thus  stood  Seth  Grimes  and  I  at  school  ; 

And  yet  on  exhibition  day, 
Although  the  ladies  praised  me  much, 

He,  somehow,  bore  the  prize  away. 

In  brief,  through  long  and  weary  nights, 
He  stored  his  mind  with  knowledge  rare, 

And  I — learned  to  guzzle  wine, 
And  how  to  pick  a  good  cigar. 

Some  three  and  thirty  years  have  passed 

Since  we  on  life's  great  sea  se.t  sail  ; 
And  lo  !  the  beam  is  sadly  turned 

In  fortune's  strange  uneven  scale. 

My  vaunted  wealth  has  taken  wings 

And  flown  away  to  parts  unknown  ; 
Indeed — with  sorrow  be  it  said — 

I'm  on  the  poor-list  of  the  town. 

While  Seth,  who  foiled  to  pay  his  way, 

Until  his  hands  were  hard  and  brown, 
Is  now  receiving  his  reward 
As  Senator  at  Washington. 
["  Self-made  or  never  made,"  was  the  appropriate  mot- 
to of  a  distinguished  author — and  it  is  true — applicable  to 
both  sexes.     It  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  misfortune  to  be 
born  rich.     "  A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body,"  with  a  fair 
chance  in  the  world,  is  fortune  enough.] 

FEMALE  PHYSICIANS. 

BY  FANNY  FERN. 

"  The  Boston  Journal  strongly  advocates  the  introduction 
of  females  into  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession.  We 
consider  the  needle  a  much  more  appropriate  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  woman  than  the  scalpel  or  bistoury." 

Do  you  ?  Just  suppose  yourself  a  forlorn,  sick  bachelor, 
n  the  upper  story  of  some  noisy  boarding-house,  whose  in- 
mates don't  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  whether  you  conclude  to 
die,  or  get  well.  Suppose  you've  watched  that  spider  in  the 
corner  weave  his  web,  till  you  are  quite  qualified  to  make 
one  yourself  ;  suppose  you  have  counted  for  the  thousandth 
time,  all  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  distorted  little 
dogs,  and  crooked  trees,  on  the  papered  wall  of  your  room  ; 
gnawed  your  finger  nails  to  the  very  quick,  and  twitched  your 
mustache,  till  every  hair  stands  upon  its  own  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Then — suppose  just  as  you  are  at  the  last  gasp, 
the  door  opens  gently,  and  admits  (not  a  great  creaking  pair 
of  boots,  containing  an  oracular,  solemn  M.D.,  grim  enough 
to  frighten  you  into  the  churchyard,)  but  a  smiling,  rosy- 
cheeked,  bright-eyed,  nice  little  live  woman  doctress,  hey  ? 

Well,  she  pushes  back  her  curls,  throws  off  her  shawl, 
(Venus,  what  a  figure  !)  pulls  off  her  glove,  and  takes  your 
kand  in  those  little  fingers  .'  Holy  Mother  !  how  your  pulse 
races  !  She  looks  at  you  so  compassionately  from  those  soft 
blue  eyes  ;  lays  her  hand  on  your  forehead,  and  then  ques- 
tions you  demurely  about  your  "  symptoms,"  (a  few  of 
which  she  sees  without  any  of  your  help  !)  Then  she  writes 
a  prescription  with  those  dainty  little  fingers,  and  tells  you 
to  keep  very  composed  and  quiet,  (just  as  if  you  could .') 
smoothes  the  tumbled  quilt — arranges  your  pillows — shades 
the  glaring  sunlight  from  your  aching  eyes,  with  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  your  unspoken  wants  ;  and  says, 
with  the  sweetest  smile  in  the  world,  that  she'll  "  call  again 
in  the  morning  ;"  and  so — the  last  fold  of  her  dress  flutters 
through  the  door  ;  and  then  you  crawl  out  of  bed  the  best 
way  you  can — clutch  a  looking-glass  to  see  what  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  you  have  made  a  favorable  impression  !  in- 
wardly resolving  (as  you  replace  yourself  between  the 
blankets)  not  to  get  quite  well  as  long  as  she  will  come  to 
see  you  I  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  is,  you  have  a  delightful 
and  lingering  attack  of  heart  complaint  1 

For  myself,  I  prefer  prescriptions  written  in  a  masculine 
hand  ;  shan't  submit  my  pulse  to  any  thing  that  wears  a  bon- 
net.— Olive  Branch. 

[So  Fanny  would  have  the  women  doctor  the  men,  and 
the  men  doctor  the  women.  But  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  cases  alter  circumstances..  We  may  therefore  insist  on 
half  and  half.] 

Bigotr#tn  the  Nineteenth  Century. — It  has  been  well  ob- 
served that  bigotry  is  a  natural  disease  of  little  minds.  It  is 
constitutional  ;  is  as  natural  for  a  bigot  to  be  encased  in 
bigotry  as  for  a  snail  to  be  encased  in  a  shell.  His  bigotry 
is  a  part  of  lum.  He  crawls  through  life  with  it.  It  is  as 
natural  to  him,  as  folly  is  to  an  idiot.  It  is  ingrain,  and 
nothing  can  divide  it  from  him.    It  is  chemically  combined 


with  his  existence.  It  is  himself.  Take  it  away  from  him 
and  there  is  nothing  left.  Born  for  the  dark  ages,  the  bigot 
has  no  eyes  to  take  in  the  broad  illumination  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Nature  is  economical.  As  the  fish 
found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  are  eyeless,  hav- 
ing no  use  for  eyes  ;  so  the  bigot,  if  he  have  eyes  at  all, 
has  only  a  pair  of  little  black  peepers,  like  a  mole,  that  bare- 
ly suffice  to  make  visible  to  him  his  natural  element  of  dark- 
ness. If  he  be  in  the  pulpit,  every  dogma  but  his  is  a  dog- 
ma of  the  devil  ;  and  he  deals  out  damnation  as  indiscrimi- 
nately as  doctors  deal  out  calomel.  If  he  be  a  Baptist,  he 
thinks  it  less  heinous  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  to  be  a  Pagan, 
than  to  be  a  pa?do-baptist,  or  a  Campbellite,  or  any  sort  of  a 
baptist,  but  a  "regular,"  hard  shell  Baptist.  If  he  be  a 
Presbyterian,  he  thinks  hell  must  be  the  portion  of  those  who 
do  not  comprehend  and  therefore  do  not  believe  that  three 
supreme  divine  individuals  or  idiosynocrasies,  cannot  exist 
in  one  supreme  individual  God.  If  he  be  a  Romanist  and  a 
bigot,  he  is  a  bigot  of  the  same  stamp.  He  can  see  nothing 
meritorious  in  the  man  or  the  moralities  of  any  creed  but 
his  own. 

It  is  the  same  with  your  partisan  politician.  He  never 
looks  at  the  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  of  a  measure — not 
he  His  only  question  is  from  what  party  did  it  emanate ? 
If  not  from  his  own,  he  goes  against  it  with  all  his  strength, 
although,  perchance,  an  examination  would  convince  the 
political  bigot,  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  conservative 
of  his  own  individual  interests. 

In  music  we  have  an  abundance  of  bigots — each  claiming 
superiority  for  the  school  of  his  choice.  Literary  critics  are 
equally  prejudiced  ;  and  in  fact,  bigotry,  in  its  various  mod- 
ifications, influences  alike  our  religion,  politics,  business, 
amusements,  and  even  our  affections.  Well,  it  cannot  be 
helped  ;  but  the  fact  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  text  that 
man  is  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Putting  the  best  Foot  First. — Dr.  PI J was 
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one  of  the  most  able,  talented,  eccentric  surgeons  of  the 
last  century.  His  practice  embraced  a  large  circuit,  and 
his  fame  extended  to  every  part  of  the  State.  The  doctor 
was  one  morning  sitting  in  his  office,  poring  over  some  med- 
ical work,  [not  The  New  Illustrated  Hydropathic  Encyclope- 
dia,] fresh  from  the  mother  country  via  Boston,  when  a 
loud  rap  at  the  door  aroused  him.  "  Come  in,"  said  the 
doctor,  and  an  old  lady  hobbled  into  the  apartment,  who 
seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  dirt  and  negligence. 

"  Doctor,  I've  got  a  dreadful  sore  foot— can  you  help  it?" 

"  I  will  try — let  me  see  it." 

The  old  crone  proceeded  to  divest  her  understanding  of  the 
apology  for  a  shoe  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  displayed 
to  the  astonished  doctor  a  foot— and  such  a  foot ! 

"My  gracious  I"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  throwing  up  both 
hands  in  amazement—"  what  a  dirty  foot  I" 

"  La,  doctor  !  ye  needn't  be  in  such  a  wonderment  about 
it— there's  dirtier  feet  than  that  in  the  world,  I'll  warrant- 
aye,  and  dirtier  feet  than  that  in  your  own  house,  as  proud 
as  the  young  ladies,  your  daughters,  are— for  all  that  ;" 
and  the  old  hag  cackled  forth  her  pleasure  at  the  doctor's 
astonishment. 

"  Woman  !  if  you  can  find  a  dirtier  foot  than  that  in  my 
house,  I  will  give  you  a  guinea  and  cure  your  foot  for 
nothing." 

"  Pon  honor  ?"  said  the  beldame. 

"  Pon  honor,"  cried  the  doctor. 

The  old  woman  stripped  off  the  other  stocking  and  dis- 
played a  foot  that  beggared  all  description,  grinned  in  the 
face  of  the  astonished  doctor,  exclaiming  :  "  Gie  me  the 
guinea  1    I  know'd  it— I  wash'd  tother  'fore  I  come  here." 

[To  cure  corns,  chilblains,  or  bruises,  wash  the  feet  daily, 
in  soft  water,  and  wear  a  shoe  or  boot  not  too  tight  for  the 
foot.  These  evils  are  generally  self-inflicted,  and  argue  ig- 
norance or  negligence.] 

Anttoch  College. — A  description  of  Antioch  College,  of 
which  Institution  Horace  Mann  has  been  chosen  President,  is 
given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  National  Era  :• 

Antioch  College  is  the  name  of  an  Institution  established 
in  Yellow  Springs,  Green  Co.,  Ohio,  by  the  religious  body 
called  the  "  Christian  Connection."  A  permanent  endow- 
ment of  over  $250,000  has  been  raised  for  it  in  scholarships, 
and  spacious  and  beautiful  buildings  are  now  in  process  of 
erection,  at  a  cost  of  some  $70,000.  The  College  will  be 
ready  for  students  in  about  a  year.  An  able  faculty  has 
been  chosen,  at  the  head  of  which,,  as  President,  stands 
Hon.  Horace  Mann.  One  feature  of  this  new  Institution  is, 
that  equal  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  education  of 
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both  sexes.  A  female  professorship  has  been  created, 
which  is  filled  by  Miss  Pennell,  of  Mass.  Miss  Pennell  has 
been,  for  the  last  seven  years,  at  the  head  of  the  female  de- 
partment of  the  State  Normal  School,  West  Newton,  Mass., 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  instructress  in  this 
country.  The  department  of  instruction  assigned  her  is  that 
of  Natural  Sciences. 

Yellow  Springs,  the  location  of  the  College,  is  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  village  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  abotu 
sixty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  The  Sulphur  Springs,  at  the 
edge  of  the  village,  are  quite  celebrated,  and  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  former  years  by  large  numbers,  in  quest  of 
health.  An  excellent  water-cure  establishment  has  been  re- 
cently built  there,  which  is  now  quite  extensively  patron- 
ized. 

This  new  Institution,  with  such  a  location,  buildings  and 
faculty,  as  it  possesses,  will  afford  attractions  to  youth 
which  (exv  Colleges  present. 

The  Dandy — a  Life-like   Picture. — "The  dandy,"  says 
Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  "  is  the  sum  total  of  coats,  hats,  vests, 
boots,  &c."    He  is  the  creature  of  the  tailor.      His  destiny 
is  bound  up  in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen.     His  worth  can  be 
estimated  only  by  the  yard,  cloth  measure.  We  are  puzzled  to 
tell  whether  he  is  a  female  gentleman,  or  a  male  lady.     He 
combines  the  little  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  both  sexes, 
but  knows  nothing  of  the  good  qualities  of  either.      He  is  a 
human  poodle,  dandled  at   home  in  the  lap  of  effeminacy, 
but  the  sport  and  butt  of  every  sensible  dog,  when  he  ven- 
tures into  the  street.  On  pleasant  days  he  exhibits  himself  up- 
on the  fashionable  promenades,  to  the  admiration,  as  he  sup- 
poses, of  every  fair  lady  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  cross 
his  path.     The  severest  labor  his  hands  perform  is,   to  tote 
a  dainty  cane  about  in  his  daily  walks.     The  only  "head 
work  "  to  which  lie  would  stoop,  is  to  twirl  and  coax  a  re- 
luctant moustache,  or  bathe  Ms  glossy  locks  and  ringlets  in 
"  odors  sweet."     He  is  inconsolable  over  a  soiled  boot,  and 
would  be  driven  to  distraction  were  he  compelled  to  appear 
in  tumbled  linen.     Original  sin,   with  him,  consists   in  not 
being  born  with  a  full  suit  of  the   latest  Parisian  mode  ; 
and  the  clearest  proof  of  depravity  as  well  as  vulgarity,  is 
wearing  last  year's  style.     In  fine,  his  soul  is  in  his  clothes  ; 
and  when  at  last  he  goes  down  to  that  most  unfashionable 
and  undandified  place,  the  house  of  the  dead,  a  proper  epi- 
taph would  be — "Here  lies  all  of  him  that  could  die  ;  the 
rest  has  gone — to  the  old  clothes  dealers." 

Clouds  and  Sunshine.— When  God  first  dispensed  his  gifts 
to  man,  it  was  an  act  of  wisdom,  that  where  he  gave  a 
thing  for  btessing,  he  gave  also  its  opposite,  for  cursing.  In 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so,  for  that  was  a 
type  of  the  glorious  Heaven  ;  but  when  man  "fell  from  the 
state  wherein  he  was  created,"  he  found  that  the  "path  of 
life"  was  not  all  strewn  ■with  flowers,  neither  were  even 
these  without  thorns. 

But  God  is  merciful,  gracious,  and  good,  and  in  that  infi- 
nite Wisdom,  which  is  a  part  of  his  nature,  he  meeteth  out 
to  every  one,  both  the  good  and  the  evil.  He  giveth  us 
day  and  night,  light  and  darkness,  clouds  and  sunshine. 

How  beautifully  is  this  illustrated  by  the  ever  changing 
scenery  of  the  bright  summer-time.  In  the  first  dawn  of 
morning,  when  the  early  zephyrs  kiss  so  lovingly  the  wrink- 
led brow  of  care,  when  those  beautiful  flowers  look  up  so 
brightly  from  beneath  the  dew-drops,  like  childhood,  smiling 
through  its  transient  tears  ;  how  does  the  heart  of  man  re- 
joice within  him,  and  he  goes  forth  to  his  daily  toil,  in  the 
merry  light  of  sunshine.  The  path  of  life  seems  strewn  with 
flowers,  like  that  on  which  he  treads,  and  the  sweet  notes  of 
the  joyous  birds  are  but  the  echoes  of  his  own  heart's  ma- 
tin song. 

But  soon  a  dark  cloud  appears,  scarcely  perceptible  at 
first,  but  growing  larger  and  larger,  until  at  last  it  hides  in 
his  misty  folds  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  like  an  omen 
of  evil,  a  shadow  broad  and  deep  covers  the  whole  face  of 
Nature.  No  longer  the  little  flowers  raise  their  bright  eyes 
toward  heaven,  but  their  pure  blossoms  droop  wearily  in 
the  heavy  atmosphere— and  the  last  note  of  our  morning 
warbler  changes  to  a  scream  of  terror.  The  storm  comes 
—its  thunders  utter  their  mighty  voices— its  bleak  winds 
howl  around  us — and  are  gone. 

Look  !  struggling  through  those  dark  and  misty  clouds,  is 
a  beautiful  rainbow.  Cheer  up  now,  thou  sorrowing  one 
there  is  yet  hope  for  thee;  Yonder  beams  the  bovy  of  pro- 
mise, and  the  bright  sunshine  is  coming  to  dry  the  tears  on 
the  blushing  cheeks  ol  our  beautiful  roses.  Yes,  the  "  bow  of 
promise  " — a  token  of  love  from  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  no 


more  shall  the  floods  of  sorrow  sweep  away  all  our  hopes, 
and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

And  is  not  our  life,  like  the  brief  changes  of  a  summer's 
day,  made  up  of  tears  and  smiles,  of  clouds  and  sunshine  ? 
How  often,  alas  !  are  our  happiest  hours  succeeded  by 
those  of  the  deepest  gloom,  and  some  lofty  and  cher- 
ished air-castle  dashed  to  the  ground,  leaving  scarcely  a 
wreck  of  its  former  self,  to  fill  the  great  void  in  our  heart's 
affections. 

In  this  world  of  sorrow,  we  have  no  security  whatever 
against  dark  clouds,  of  adversity  and  misfortune, — come 
they  must,  and  come  they  will, — but  as  surely  will  the  sun- 
shine of  peace  come  after  them.  It  is  so  in  nature,  so  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  active  life.  Though  sometimes  long  de- 
layed, yet  it  comes  at  last,  and  often  the  more  cheering  be- 
cause long  looked  for  and  expected. 

Happy,  indeed,  then  is  he,  whom  hope  bears  above  the 
changes  and  reverses  of  this  mortal  life  ;  and  thrice  happy 
he,  who  finds  his  last  change  a  sweet  transition  from  the 
dark  clouds  of  earth  to  the  heavenly  light  of  eternal  sun- 
shine. HATTTE. 

Manufacture  of  Gems. — M.  Ebelman,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Porcelain  Manufactory,  of  Sevres,  France,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished mineralogist,  has  succeeded  in  producing  crystal- 
lized minerals  closely  resembling  those  formed  by  nature — 
chiefly  the  rare  and  precious  stones  employed  by  jewellers. 

Definitions. — An  Outsider. — An  individual  who  has  no 
"  interior  life,"  and  who  resembles  a  skin  at  the  furrier's  in 
this  respect,  that  all  his  worth  is  external. 

A  Man  of  Honor. — One  who  will  win  all  your  money,  seduce 
your  wife,  and  put  you  out  of  your  misery  with  his  duelling 
pistol. 

A  Legislator. — A  puppet  moved  by  a  man  in  the  lobby. 

Legislation. — The  art  of  conveying  public  property  into  pri- 
vate pockets. 

Municipal  Government. — A  coop  of  vultures,  buzzards, 
crows,  and  other  unclean  birds,  feeding  upon  the  body  cor- 
porate— allowed  the  freedom  of  the  Tea-Room,  and  kept  for 
the  amusement  of  the  boys  at  Randall's  Island. 

How  He  Took  It. — A  physician  thus  addressed  the  surgeon 
while  in  the  patient's  chamber  : 

"  You  must  not  fail  to  phlebotomize  the  old  gentleman  to- 
morrow morning. 

"I  will  never  suffer  it !"  cried  the  sick  man  in  a  fright. 

"  Sir,  don't  be  alarmed,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "  the  phy- 
sician only  ordered  you  to  be  bled." 

"  Oh  1  as  for  bleeding,"  replied  he,  "it matters  little  ;  but 
as  for  the  other  I'd  sooner  die  than  endure  it." 

A  dandy,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  entered  a  menagerie, 
.  when  the  proprietor  requested  him  to  take  the  weed  from  his 
mouth,  lest  he  should  learn  the  other  monkeys  bad  habits. 

An  Allopathic  nurse  being  sent  the  other  day  for  a  "dose 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  peppermint,"  asked  very  gravely 
for  a  "  dose  of  India  rubber,  and  plenty  of  pepper  in  it. " 

Dentist  Wanted. — The  Committee  on  the  Improvement  of 
Harbors  and  Rivers  want  a  skilful  and  enterprising  dentist 
to  extract  the  teeth  of  the  alligators  in  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee. 

Acquaintance. — If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintance 
as  he  advances  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left 
alone.  A  man  should  keep  his  friendship  iu  constant  repair. 
— Dr.  Johnson. 

Absence. — Absence  lessens  small  passions,  and  increases 
great  ones  ;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  the  taper  and  kindles 
tho  burning  dwelling. 

Accountant,  the  best. — He  is  the  best  accountant  who 
can  cast  up  correctly  the  sum  of  his  own  errors. — Nevins. 

Actions. — The  actions  of  men  are  like  the  index  of  a  book  ; 
they  point  out  what  is  most  remarkable  in  them.   * 

Kittens  are  playful  little  creatures,  and  it's  cruel  to  de- 
prive them  of  Liberty,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  weal  pie. 
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Give  us  your  facts,  in  brief.  Spin  no  "  long  yarns.'*  "Where  so  many 
desire  a  hearing,  we  can  give  but  little  space  to  each.  Give  us  only  the 
gist.    Let  others  philosophize — Editors, 


Queries  which  come  under  this  head  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  and  will  be  answered  by  Dr.  Teall. 

Misurination.— J.  R.  M.,  Walpole,  Mass.— "My  friend  has 
a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  good  form,  active,  healthy -look- 
ing fellow.  At  four  years  he  had  a  hard  run  of  the  hooping 
cough,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  retain  his  urine  for  any  length  of  time  by  day,  and 
subject  to  very  frequent  discharges  every  night,  which, 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  renders  it  impossible  to  se- 
cure a  dry  bed  in  the  morning."  The  point  in  practice  is  to 
increase  the  cutaneous  excretion,  and  thereby  divert  the  ir- 
ritation from  the  kidneys.  The  dripping-sheet,  dry-pack,  or 
wet-pack,  may  be  employed,  as  either  is  best  adapted  to  the 
temperature  and  strength  of  the  patient.  Frequently  a  hot- 
bath  at  bed-time,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  daily  pack,  is  the 
best  management.  Avoid  salt,  sugar,  and  hard  water  in  the 
dietary.  Very  little  drink  should  be  taken  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day. 

Headache,  &c— C.  M.  S.,  Muckwonago.— " In  what  par- 
ticular manner  ought  I  to  apply  the  water  for  the  relief  of 
my  daughter,  who  is  much  afflicted  with  headache,  and 
cold  hands  and  feet,  but  otherwise  in  good  health  ?  She  is 
losing  a  beautiful  head  of  hair  very  fast;  she  has  followed 
teaching  and  sewing  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I  feel  very 
anxious  about  her."  First,  give  her  plenty  of  out-door  ex- 
ercise ;  secondly,  see  that  her  bowels  are  kept  perfectly  free, 
by  plain,  coarse  vegetable  food  ;  and  thirdly  and  lastly,  ap- 
ply the  dripping-sheet  in  the  morning,  and  a  hip-bath  at  70" 
ten  minutes  at  11  A.M.,  a  cool  foot-bath  in  the  afternoon,  for 
five  minutes,  preceded  an  1  followed  by  an  active  walk  ;  and 
let  her  wear  the  wet  girdle  when  exercising  actively. 

Cisterns— Many  Readers  :  There  are  a  hundred  different 
ways  of  constructing  cisterns,  as  adapted  to  various  places 
and  circumstances.  The  less  the  supply  of  water  the  deeper 
should  be  the  cistern,  so  as  to  keep  it  cool  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. The  filter  may  be  made  of  flannel  cloth,  or  of  sand,  or 
of  layers  of  each.    Other  materials  are  also  employed. 

Scrofulous  Sore  Eyes.— B.  G.  W.,  Sylvan  Dale,  111.— In - 
the  case  of  the  lady  you  speak  of,  we  should  think  her  cura- 
ble by  a  thorough  course  at  a  good  Water-Cure  establish- 
ment. We  could  speak  not  confidently  of  the  propriety  of  a 
surgical  operation,  without  personally  examining  the  eyes. 
Judging  entirely  from  your  representations,  we  should  ad- 
vise against  any  operation  either  by  caustics  or  instruments. 

Bronchitis.— R.  B.  C,  Oatland,  Leatherwood  Valley,  Ind.— 
Your  case  is  probably  Laryngeal  Phthisis,  or  consumption, 
having  its  principal  seat  of  ulceration  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  wind-pipe.  Such  cases  always  require  the  strictest  at- 
tention ;  and  you  would  do  best,  as  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  our  system,  to  go  to  a  good  establishment  for  a  few 
weeks. 
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Cats  are  good  on  mice 
sh  eds. 


but  we  don't  like  'em  on  wood- 


To  PREVENT  MISCARRIAGES,  DELAYS  OR  omissions,  all  letters  and  other 
communications  relating  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post 
paid,  and  directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

THE    CONVENTION   IN  MAY. 

BY    ROLAND    S.    HOUGHTON,    M.D. 

The  official  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  The  American  Hygienic  and  Hydropathic  Association 
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of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  will  be  held  at  Hope  Chapel,  in 
New  York  City,  on  Wednesday  the  4th  day  of  May  next, 
has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  I/le- 
sire,  in  this  number,  to  address  a  few  words  to  those  who 
already  are,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  desire  to  become, 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  promoting,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  a  full  attendance 
upon  the  occasion. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  say  to  those  who  would 
have  preferred  that  the  Convention  should  be  held  in  some 
other  place  than  New  York,  that  that  place  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  instance  of  a  member 
who  does  not  reside  in  that  city  or  its  neighborhood.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  duty  of  designating  a  time  and  place 
for  the  annual  meeting  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Association  upon  the  Executive  Committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  President,  the  two  Vice  Presidents,  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Secretary.  In  this  instance,  all  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  consented  to  the  call  as  already 
announced,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent, (Doctor  E.  A.  Kittredge  of  Boston,)  who,  upon  being 
consulted  on  the  subject,  explicitly  informed  the  President 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself,  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  member — much  less  an  officer — of  the  Associa- 
tion. Virtually  speaking,  therefore,  the  Executive  Committee 
were  unanimous  upon  the  subject. 

That  no  annual  meeting  was  called  in  1852  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  ;  but  the  reasons  for  the  omission  are  to  be 
found  in  the  indifference  manifested  in  relation  to  the  second 
annual  meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of  May,  1851,  which  was  at- 
tended by  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  members, 
and  the  deep  mortification  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
orator-elect  and  his  substitute  to  attend  and  address  the  pub- 
lic meeting  which  assembled  in  the  evening.  Having  taken 
a  deep  interest  and  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  annual  meeting  (of  June  19,  1850,)  and  also  of  the  sec- 
ond (of  which  I  have  just  spoken),  I  resolved,  so  far  as  I 
was  personally  concerned,  to  volunteer  no  active  agency  in 
regard  to  a  third  annual  meeting,  but  to  await  the  time  when 
a  bona  fide  demand  should  be  made  that  sucli  a  meeting 
should  be  held.  That  demand  did  not  manifest  itself  until 
toward  the  close  of  last  year.  The  Executive  Committee 
were  not  dilatory  in  acceding  to  it  :  and  it  has  now  become 
my  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  notify  each  mem- 
ber in  due  season  to  secure  a  full  attendance — that  is,  in  so 
far  as  such  notices  have  any  effect. 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  is  not  absolutely 
perfect,  I  freely  admit  :  that  it  is  unsound  in  principle  or  il- 
liberal hi  design,  I  unhesitatingly  deny.  Nay,  I  very  much 
question  whether  any  voluntary  association  of  medical  men 
could  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  hygienie 
improvement,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  vir- 
tues of  water,  upon  a  more  strictly  rational  and  scientific 
basis.  And  I  further  believe  that  any  failure  in  the  practical 
working  of  such  an  association  can  only  be  due  to  one  or 
both  of  the  following  reasons  :  (1.)  personal  piques  or 
quarrels  amongst  its  members  ;  and  (2.)  a  want  of  true  de- 
votion to  ils  distinguishing  principles.  On  neither  of  these 
points,  however,  do  I  now  propose  to  speak  any  farther. 

The  attendance  at  the  ensuing  meeting,  whether  full  or 
scanty,  and  the  degree  of  interest  or  of  apathy  which  may 
be  manifested  in  its  proceedings;  will  probably  be  decisive, 
one  way  or  another,  of  the  continuance  of  the  existence  of 
the  Association.  One  thing  is  very  certain  :  if  the  attend- 
ance is  as  scanty  as  it  was  m  May,  1851,  and  if  there  should 
be  a  similar  failure  to  fulfil  engagements  at  the  public  meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  the  most  sensible  course  that  could  be 
adopted  would  be  to  direct  the  Executive  Committee  to  w"ind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  Association  instanter,  and  dissolve  it  with 
ail  speed. 

The  regular  business  of  the  meeting  in  May  should  princi- 
pally consist  of  the  presentation  of,  and  action  upon,  the  re- 
spective reports  of  the  three  standing  committees  : — 

I.  First  hi  order  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Hy- 
giene, which  is  composed  of  William  A.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  of 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  ;  Hubbard  Foster,  M.D.,  at  present  of 
Milledgeville,  6a.  ;  and  Levi  Reuben,  M.D.,  of  Rochester. 
The  subject  which  this  committee  has  in  charge — -that  of 
Sanitary  Improvement — is  one  of  the  noblest  that  could  en- 
gage the  attention  of  men  of  philanthropy  and  intellect  ;  and 
I  pity  the  physician  (no  matter  what  school  he  may  belong 
to)  who  is  so  untrue  to  his  profession,  so  narrow  in  his  range 
of  mind,  or  so  dull  of  comprehension,  as  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  make  some  effort,  or  to  submit  to  some  sacrifice 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  advancement. 

H.  The  second  regular  report  in  order  will  be  that  of  the 
committee  on  Hydropathy,  which  is  composed  of  Seth 
Rogers,  M.D.,  of. Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Henry  Foster,  M.D.,  of 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  ;  and  Charles  Munde,  M.D.,  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.  By  special  vote  of  the  Convention  in  May, 
1851,  each  member  of  the  Association  was  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  (Dr.  Rogers  of 
Worcester),  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  a  full  report  of 
a  case  treated  under  his  own  supervision,  embracing  the 
principal  details  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  ;  to  the  end 
that  the  various  cases  so  transmitted  might  be  incorporated 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting.  Pursuant  to  thus  request,  quite  a  number  of  cases 
were  some  time  since  sent  in  to  Dr.  Rogers  ;  but  as  he  is 
now  absent  in  Paris,  the  work  of  preparing  the  report  will 
necessarily  devolve  upon  his  associates,  Drs.  Munde  and 
Foster.  [In  a  recent  letter  from  Paris,  Dr.  Rogers  informs 
me,  much  to  my  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  lie  intends 
to  prepare,  in  due  season  for  the  Convention,  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  some  of  the  magnificent  hydropathic  establish- 
ments in  England,  and  Ms  impressions  of  other  institutions 
and  matters  of  interest.] 

III.  The  third  standing  committee  (on  Credentials  and 
Qualifcaiions)  is  composed  of  the  writer,  together  with  Drs. 


Weder  and  61eason  as  associate  members.  Candidates  for 
membership  in  the  Association,  or  their  friends  in  their  be- 
half, are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  and  credentials  on 
or  before  the  day  of  the  meeting.  Any  "  physician  and  sur- 
geon "  is  eligible  to  membership  "who  resides  in  the  United 
States,  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
or  a  license  to  practise  the  healing  art,  and  who  can  exhibit 
satisfactory  proofs  of  his  competency  to  practise  Hydro- 
pathy." [Vide  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
may  be  found  entire,  prefixed  to  the  writer's  "  Lectures  on 
Hygiene  and  Hydropathy,"  published,  by  Fowlers  and  Wells.] 
Any  one  who  may  desire  to  communicate  with  the  writer  on 
this  subject,  or  on  any  other  relating  to  the  Convention,  will 
please  address  him  at  this  place  until  the  20th  of  April ;  af- 
ter that  date,  at  No.  240  Fourth  St. ,  New  York  City. 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  \ 
March  10, 1853.  f 


Prize  Essays. — We  are  authorized  by  a  friend  of  reform 
to  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars,  in  prizes  of  S50  for  the  first, 
S30  for  the  second,  and  $20  for  the  third  best  essay  on  the 
deleterious  effects  of  Tobacco  on  the  human  constitution, 
intellectually,  morally,  and  physically,  with  suggestions  for 
the  cure  of  the  evil,  or  how  persons  can  break  the  habit  ; 
to  be  comprised  in  16  tract  pages,  the  manuscripts  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  and  such  other  persons 
as  they  may  select  to  aid  them  in  the  examination.  Each 
essay  to  be  without  any  name,  and  the  author's  name  and 
address  sent  in  a  sealed .  envelope  with  the  essay,  to  be 
opened  only  after  the  awards  shall  be  made.  The  essays 
must  be  received  previous  to  the  first  day  of  November, 
1853,  and  the  awards  to  be  published  in  the  January  No.  of 
the  Phrenological  and  Water-Cure  Journals  for  1854  ;  and 
the  accepted  essays  to  be  the  property  of  the  donor  of  the 
prizes,  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, — the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  to  be  offered  in  like  premiums 
for  other  essays  on  the  same  subject. 

Ode  March  Number  was  not  published  quite  as  early  in 
the  month  as  usual,  for  this  reason,  namely — we  were 
compelled  to  recompose  and  reprint  the  January  number  of 
the  present  volume.  We  printed  50,000  of  the  first  edition, 
and  15,000  of  the  second,  making  65,000  copies.  The  addi- 
tion of  two  new  steam  power-presses  will  enable  us  in  fu- 
ture to  supply  all  demands  more  promptly.  We  usually 
"go  to  press"  on  the  10th  of  the  mouth  preceding  the 
date.  Thus  -we  commence  printing  our  May  number  on 
the  10th  of  April,  and  all  "  copy,"  including  advertisements, 
should  reach  the  Publishers  the  first  week  in  April,  to  insure 
an  insertion. 

Dr.  Trail's  Cook-Book.— Orders  are  coming  in  rapidly  for 
this  work.  AVe  regret  that  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  delivery, 
for  we  are  well  aware  how  greatly  such  a  work  is  needed. 
But  it  will  be  ready  soon — as  soon  as  the  work  can  be  done, 
and  well  done.  Neither  the  author  nor  publishers  are  will- 
ing that  a  book  should  go  forth  from  them  on  a  subject  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  interests  and  tastes  of  the'  peo- 
ple, as  that  of  cooking  and  eating,  without  being  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  Oneida  Water-Cure  at  Verona  Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  be- 
come the  property  of  S.  Curtis,  who  will  enlarge  the  estab- 
lishment, and  manage  the  same.  It  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
first  of  April. 

The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Water-Cure  is  announced  by  adver- 
tisement, as  are  also  several  others,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader. 


%  iter  art}  $hrtir*0. 


BOOKS  WHICH  QUICKEN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  YOUTH,  DELIGHT  AGE, 
DECORATE  PROSPERITY,  SHELTER  AND  SOLACE  US  IN  ADVERSITY,  BRING 
ENJOYMENT  AT  HOME,  BEFRIEND  US  OUT  OF  DOORS,  PASS  THE  NIGHT 
WITH    US,  TRAVEL  WITH    US,  GO   INTO   THE  COUNTRY  WITH  US. — CicerO. 

A  Class-Book  of  Chemistry  :  in  which  the  Principles  of  the 
Science  are  familiarly  explained  and  applied  to  the  Arts, 
Agriculture,  Physiology,  Dietetics,  Ventilalion,  and  the 
most  important  Phenomena  of  Nature.  Designed  for  the 
use  of  Academies  and  Schools,  and  for  Popular  Reading. 
By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  Author  of  "A  New  Chart  of 
Chemistry."  New  York :  Fowlers  and  Wells,  1853. 
Price  by  mail,  prepaid,  87  cents. 
Any  book  which  helps  to  popularize  and  render  more 


■widely  accessible  the  principles  of  a  useful  science  or  art, 
is  a  public  benefit.  The  work  of  Prof.  Youmans,  now  be- 
fore us,  is  emphatically  one  of  this  class.  Chemistry,'  not- 
withstanding the  great  value  and  beauty  of  its  principles 
and  processes,  has  been  comparatively  neglected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties,  the  abstruseness,.  and  the  array  of 
dry  details,  whkh  have  hedged  it  in.  It  has  been  the  task 
of  the  author  of  this  work  to  remove  these  obstacles,  and  to 
present  the  real  attractions  of  the  science  in  their  true  light. 
This  task  he  has  accomplished  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. A  prominent  and  very  important  feature  of  the  work 
is  its  illustrations  of  chemical  processes,  in  the  common 
avocations  of  life,  and  the  familiar  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  author's  Chart,  but  may  be  used  with- 
out it. 

Dick  Wilson,  the  Rumseller's  Victim  :  or,  Humanity  Plead- 
ing for  the  "Maine  Law."  By  John  K.  Cornyn  ;  with 
an  Introduction  by  Thurlow  W.  Brown.  Auburn  : 
Derby  and  Miller,  1S53. 

"  Uiigle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  a  notable  example  of  the  effici- 
ency of  a  powerful  and  well-managed  work  of  fiction,  in 
arousing  public  attention  in  reference  to  a  great  social  and 
moral  question.  The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  same  potent  influence  to  bear  upon  the  dire  and  wide- 
spread evil  of  intemperance.  We  cannot  forbear  making  a 
brief  extract  from  Mr.  Brown's  well-written  and  effective 
Introduction  : — 

"  The  Serpent- Worshippers. — A  missionary  once  found  a 
heathen  mother  in  tears.  She  wrung  her  hands  as  she  left 
her  hot  kisses  upon  the  bloodless  lips  of  a  beautiful  child, 
calm  in  the  slumbers  of  death.  The  little  treasure  had  been 
bitten  by  a  serpent.  The  woman  was  one  of  the.  serpent- 
worshippers,  and  the  reptile,  which  had  robbed  her  of  her 
first  and  only  child,  lay  coiled  at  the  hearthside  of  the  home 
it  had  made  desolate,  safe  from  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
superstitious  mother.  She  would  not  destroy  it.  Need  we 
wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  benighted  heathen  f  To- 
day, America  is  a  nation  of  serpent-worshippers.  We  look 
around  us,  and  how  many  homes  are  there  where  the  serpent 
is  coiled,  yet  madly  cherished  by  those  who  have  mourned 
the  loved  and  the  good,  poisoned  to  death  by  its  fangs  1 
And  at  the  same  time  we  see  a  great  and  free  people  hesi- 
tating about  crushing  these  serpents  !  The  darker  rites  and 
fearful  religion  of  the  poor  Pagan,  can  but  share  our  sym- 
pathies." 


€ulk  aitfr  €nykx. 


We  feel  that  our  readers,  however  distant,  ore    not  strangers,  but 

friends,  with  whom  we  may  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet,  familiar  talk. 

Editors. 


The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
issued  monthly  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York,  begin 
their  new  volumes  with  great  spirit.  They  contain  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  reading,  and  well  merit  the  extensive 
circulation  which  both  already  enjoy. — The  Washington  Re- 
public. 

[The  Union  is  safe  !  !  Mr.  Fillmore's  organ  publishes  the 
above  commendation  without  qualification.  We  feel  better. 
The  Washington  Republic  is  a  great  paper,  and  the  editor 
is  a  great  man  !  We  think  some  of  removing  to  Washington 
before  a  great  while.  Wonder  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  ?  Should  kinder  like  to  be  President 
a  little  while.  We  would  give  every  body  a  free  farm,  open 
all  the  rivers  and  harbors,  build  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
and  then  build  a  water-cure  establishment  !] 


Questions,  Suggestions,  Criticisms. — In  all  sorts  of  letters, 
i  from  all  sorts  of  persons,  we  get  queries,  suggestions  and 
(  criticisms  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  To  answer  all  these 
]  queries,  and  notice  all  these  suggestions  and  criticisms,  at 
,  length,  would  fill  the  Journal,  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
(  thing  else.  But  we  desire  to  do  all  we  can,  under  the  cir- 
j  cumstances.  We  are  happy  to  give  to  those  who  are  seeking 
j  light,  any  information  in  our  power,  in  answer  to  their 
\  questions,  and  we  respect  and  are  thankful  for  all  kindly 
\  meant  suggestions,  and  all  honest  criticisms.  We  hope  we 
|  do  not  wholly  fail  to  profit  by  them: 

)  CAN  I  BE  A  PHYSICIAN  ? 

(     There  is  one  thing,  gentlemen,  upon  which  I  beg  leave  to 
<  ask  your  opinion.     'Tis  this :  Can  I  ever  be  a  Physician  ? 
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natural  disposition  is  such,  that  I  am  irresistibly  drawn 
the  sick  chamber,  if  there  is  one  within  my  reach.    Night 


My 

to  the  - 

after  night  have  I  watched  by  the  sick  bed,  administering — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Healing  balms  ?  Ah,  no  !  but  Utter  drugs, 
"  according  to  the  doctor's  directions:"  while  every  dose  I 
gave  the  sufferer,  gave  to  my  soul  a  double  dose  of  bitter- 
ness :  it  seemed  almost  to  chill  my  blood.  But  I  clinched 
mv  teeth  and  bore  it  all  in  silence,  though  secretly  hoping 
that  the  day  would  soon  arrive,  when  I  could  do  something 
to  prevent  such  inhuman  hostilities. 

I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  then  ;  for  if  I  could  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  doctor  discharged,  there  was  no 
Hydropathic  practitioner  within  a  hundred  miles,  to  call 
upon,  and  you  know  a.  patient  might  die  if  there  is  no  doctor. 

I  am  a  large,  blushing,  blue-eyed  maiden  of  twenty  ; 
"have  education  sufficient,"  they  say,  "for  a  farmer's  or 
mechanic's  wife." 

I  am  stout  and  healthy  at  present,  have  been  so  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  ;  previous  to  which  time,  the  reverse 
was  my  portion.  I  suffered  from  indigestion.  But  owing  to 
God's  precious  blessing,  Water-Cure,  I  am  what  I  am. 

Now,  sirs,  I  have  told  you  what  I  am  physically — you 
may  judge  what  I  am  mentally — and  if  you  think  me  in 
either  respect  too  weak,  I  beg  you  to  inform  me.  I  should 
never  think  of  becoming  a  physician,  did  not  suffering  hu- 
manity call  so  loudly  upon  me.  I  had  rather  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "  healing  art"  at  home,  from  books,  if  practica- 
ble, as  my  circumstances  are  limited. 

Yours,  in  haste,  J."W  K. 

Can  you  be  a  physician  ?  Every  man,  much  more  every 
woman,  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  the 
processes  of  the  Water-Cure  as  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  one,  can  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Health 
and  a  healer  of  the  sick.  But  to  make  the  "  Healing  Art" 
a  profession — to  be  qualified  to  assume  all  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  physician,  one  needs  a  thorough  pro- 
fessional education.  A  large  portion  of  this  education  can 
be  obtained  at  home,  from  books  ;  but  it  would  be,  to  say 
the  least,  desirable,  to  receive  instruction  from  some  com- 
petent person  in  some  of  the  branches  of  medical  science. 
If  you  feel  that  it  is  your  vocation  to  heal  the  sick,  and  can 
get  the  necessary  education,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
should  say  in  reply  to  your  question,  yes. 


A  New  Subscriber,  whose  criticisms  are  reported  by  a  ; 
correspondent,   accuses  the  Journal  of  dogmatism  in  the  ! 
assertion  and  defence  of  its  principles,  and  of  making  simple 
water  "a  'cure-all'  for  every  imaginable  disease:"  and  ', 
classes  the  Hydropathic  system  with  "  Allopathy,  Homoeo- 
pathy, Thoinsonianism,  Quackery,  and  humbug  in  general!" 

This  may  seem  vastly  "smart"  to  our  sapient  critic,  but 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  those  who  know  the  Journal 
better,  will  not  look  upon  it  as  vastly  silly.  Still,  a  word  in 
reply.  In  the  first  place,  the  "dogmatism"  of  the  Journal 
is  simply  the  positive  and  unqualified  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  honest  and  earnest  men  and  women, 
who  know  tliat  what  they  say  is  true  ; — but  their  expressions 
are  not  more  positive,  nor  half  so  stubborn,  as  the  facts 
with  which  our  columns  are  filled,  and  which  more  than 
justify  our  positive  assertions.  Second — If  our  critic  means 
to  accuse  us  of  teaching  that  all  diseases,  in  all  their  stages 
and  under  all  circumstances,  can  be  cured,  by  the  mere 
application  of  water,  we  plead  not  guilty.  No  Hydropathist 
believes  or  teaches  any  such  doctrine.  We  believe,  and 
teach,  and  demonstrate,  that  by  means  of  diet,  exercise,  air, 
the  regulation  of  the  passions — of  all  the  forces  and  func- 
tions of  life,  in  fact,  and  the  scientific  application  of  the 
various  hydropathic  processes,  we  can  cure  all  curable 
cases  of  disease!  The  cry  of  "Humbug"  won't  do.  The 
people  are  getting  their  eyes  open  to  these  facts,  and  we 
know  what  their  verdict  will  be.  When  our  "New  Sub- 
scriber" has  read  the  Journal  a  few  months  longer,  he  will 
be  better  prepared,  if  he  is  an  honest  and  candid  man,  to 
criticise  it. 

Gossip  from  Michigan.—  Strange  times  when  people,  in 
this  enlightened  day  and  age  of  the  world,  will  talae  to 
starving  themselves  to  death,  and  argue  that  meat,  gravy, 
&c.  are  unhealthy  !  Why,  I  should  like  to  know  what  peo- 
ple live  in  the  world  for,  but  to  enjoy  life.  And  as  for  fat 
pork  being  unhealthy,  why,  it  is  a  downsight  falsehood  ;  for 
all  the  regular  educated  doctors,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  declared  it  to  be  healthful,— in  proof  of  which,  I  will 
only  mention  one  :  The  late  Doctor  C,  of  Manchester,  who 
is,  or  at  leasl  used  to  be,  almost  world-renowned  for  curing 
scrofula,  told  a  young  woman,  that  had  been  afflicted  with 
it  so  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  walk  for  two  years,  that 
the  more  fat  pork  she  ate  the  better  it  would  be  for  her. 
How  irer,  aftei  trying  to  cure  her,  he  did  not  make  it  out  ; 
but  the  fault  was  not  his,  for  he  certainly  gave  her  enough 
aquafortis  wash,  verdegris,  blue  vitriol,  kc.!,  to  have  cured 
ten  just  such  cases,  had  it  not  been  that  his  prescriptions 


caused  so  much  pain  to  the  patient  that  she  had  to  be  kept 
under  the  influence  of  morphine  all  the  time,  and  therefore 
did  not  have  much  of  an  appetite  for  pork,  grease,  and  the 
rest  of  the  good  things.  Howbeit,  the  young  woman  went 
to  using  water,  and  she  says  the  result  is,  that  she  has  re- 
covered, solely  from  the  water  treatment.  Poor,  silly,  mis- 
taken soul  !  she  does  not  know  that  drugs  applied  to  the 
system  are  as  "bread  cast  upon  water,"  the  effects  of 
which  can  be  seen  after  many  days  ! 

And  again,  there  is  the  'tarnal  silly  opposition  that  these 
poor  stingy  souls  profess  to  tea,  coffee,  &c.  &c.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  palatable  meal,  indeed,  where  there  was  no 
meat,  no  fish,  no  butter,  no  pies,  no  tea  or  coffee,  nor  any- 
thing else  that  is  good, — but  instead,  behold  some  Hack-looking 
bread,  half  bran,  without  any  butter  to  spread  on  it ;  a  dish 
of  boiled  potatoes,  without  any  of  the  delicious  oil  of  the 
grunter  to  enable  one  to  swallow  them  without  choking,  and 
so  fresh  that  it  would  be  enough  to  taint  a  person  both  soul 
and  body  to  eat  them  ;  a  glass  of  water,  and,  perhaps,  a 
plenty  of  ripe  fruit,  which,  by  the  way,  was  never  meant 
to  be  eaten,  except  out  of  hand  between  meals. 

Well,  we  must  expect  false  teachers  in  these  latter  times, 
and  these  blind  leaders  of  the  vegetarian  system  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  ones  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  being  Anti- 
christ ;  for  they  profess  to  know  more  than  Christ,  who  fed 
the  multitudes  with  fishes,  and  more  than  God,  who  furnished 
quails  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  For  my 
own  part,  I  go  for  enjoying  life  while  it  lasts,  (which,  by- 
the-bye,  would  be  but  short,  if  we  were  all  to  starve  our- 
selves to  death,)  and  for  eating  whatever  one's  appetite 
asks  for  !  Hoggs. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

To  Dr.  Trall — Dear  Sir  : — To  your  sufferings  editorial  I 
will  still  add  the  infliction  of  this  communication,  and  may 
probably  repeat  it  ;  so,  if  it  is  too  severe,  let  us  know  in  the 
next  Journal  if  Hydropathy  will  cure  that  terrible  disease, 
learnedly  termed  "  Cacoethes  Scribendi."  An  Allopath  from 
Jackson  visited  a  gentleman  several  miles  from  my  resi- 
dence, who  was  afflicted  with  dyspepsia.  He  told  the  pa- 
tient to  wear  the  abdominal  compress,  bathe  twice  a  day, 

and  if  he  needed  further  advice  to  send  for  Gen. .     Now, 

Gen.  has  practised  Water-Cure  in  his  family  for  two 

years,  and  lent  this  physician  Trail's  Encyclopedia!  Thomas 
Holmes,  my  friend  and  neighbor,  cured,  by  hydropathic  ap- 
pliances, a  little  boy  of  about  ten  years,  afflicted  with  a 
disease  pronounced  by  a  regular  "  chronic  tetanus,"  of  ten 
days'  duration.  The  patient  could  neither  hear  nor  speak  for 
several  days  subsequent  to  the  subsidence  of  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  muscles,  but  is  now  entirely  recovered.  It 
was  pronounced  by  the  "Regular"  the  most  wonderful  cure 
he  had  ever  found  in  his  experience.  He  is  a  veteran  in  the 
ranks  of  allopathy,  and  has  a  good  reputation  as  an  allo- 
pathic physician.  I  know  of  two  other  cases  as  interesting 
as  the  one  mentioned.  B.  H.  Dunn. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Feb.  4,  1853. 

REPLY. 

Mr.  D.  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  healing  virtues  of 
"  cold  water"  are  limited  to  curable  diseases.  As  to  that 
"  Scribendi"  malady,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  Hy- 
dropathy aggravates  every  case.  I  have  known  it  tried  on 
many  confirmed  cases  ;  but  the  more  they  took  the  water- 
treatment  the  more  they  scribbled.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
cases  got  into  the  scribbling  crisis  several  years  ago,  and 
haven't  come  out  of  it  yet ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  doubtful  if 
they  ever  do.  There  is,  however,  a  way  of  disposing  of 
these  vexing  patients.  Hand  them  over  to  an  allopath  who 
has  never  read  the  Encyclopedia,  nor  other  water-cure 
books,  and  they  will  soon  cease  scribbling,  or  do  it  in  some 
other  world. 

Professor  Silliman  on  Water. — Professor  Silliman,  in  a 
late  lecture  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  on  the  subject  of 
"Water,  its  Natural  History,  and  its  Relations  to  Human 
Wants,  Health  and  Long  Life,"  said  many  excellent  things 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  find  a  place  for  in  the  Journal. 
We  can  quote  now  only  a  single  paragraph.  We  copy  from 
the  Tribune's  Report : 

Abater  he  spoke  of  as  one  of  the  indispensable  provisions 
of  God  in  Nature.  No  other  fluid  will  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  this  is  designed.  It  is  mild,  plain  and  refreshing, 
and  not  stimulating  to  the  system.  If  young  men  desire  (o 
possess  clear  minds,  solid  muscles,  strong  nerves,  long  life, 
&c,  use  no  other  drink  but  good  cold  water  ;  and  avoid  to- 
bacco, strong  drinks,  and  all  kinds  of  stimulants.  With 
such  habits  you  will  need  nothing  but  rest,  and  may  rea- 
sonably hope  for  a  long  life.  As  to  himself,  the  lecturer 
i,  said  he  used  water  daily,  inside  and  outside  :  and  enjoyed 


good  health  and  vigor,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  years. 
His  eye  was  not  so  much  as  dimmed  in  its  sight.  He  spoke 
with  regret  of  the  dissipation  of  many  of  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  destroying  strength  and  health, 
and  shortening  existence  by  such  a  course  of  life.  Most 
men,  he  said,  cut  short  their  days  by  such  freedom  of  living. 
It  was  not  uncommon  that  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs,  or 
of  those  medicines  in  which  opium  is  an  ingredient,  incites 
an  appetite  for  strong  drink. 


Significant.— In  a  recent  editorial  letter  from  the  South, 
Mr.  Fuller  writes  to  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Mirror,  as  follows  : 

"  The  climate  of  Mobile  is  delightful  at  this  season  [Feb.]  ; 
and  in  all  seasons,  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  places 
in  the  Union.  The  cholera  has  never  been  known  here. 
A  gentleman  who  has  lived  here  some  twenty  years,  and 
who  has  a  wife  and  six  small  children,  informs  me  that  in 
all  this  period,  he  has  never  required  the  services  of  a  phy- 
sician but  six  times.  The  fact  that  he  has  patronized  the 
doctors  so  little,  probably  accounts  for  the  remarkable  rosi- 
ness  upon  the  cheeks  of  his  little  ones." 

[Had  the  mother  of  those  "six  children"  been  a  reader  of 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  we  doubt  not  she  would  have  dis- 
pensed altogether  with  the  "services  of  a  physician." 
But  as  it  is,  she  is  vastly  more  fortunate  than  many  women 
we  know  of,  with,  and  without  "six  small  children."] 

Dress  Reform.— Those  who  think  that  the  interest  in  this 
movement  is  "dying  out,"  are  altogether  mistaken.  We 
are  in  daily  receipt  of  proofs  to  the  contrary,  in  the  form  of 
communications  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  writers  for  our  advocacy  of  the  reform, 
and  giving  us  assurances  of  their  zealous  co-operation.  We 
have  now  in  our  "  copy  drawer  "  not  less  than  fifteen  arti- 
cles on  the  subject,  all  received  within  the  last  two  months. 
We  may  never  find  room  for  all  of  them  in  our  columns, 
but  -we  are  none  the  less  thankful  to  the  writers.  Send  us 
your  thoughts,  and  your  records  of  experience,  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  will  make  such  selections  from  the  whole  as  will, 
in  our  opinion,  best  promote  the  cause. 

Believing  and  Practising. — I  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge myself  a  convert  to  the  Water-Cure  treatment. 
One  year  ago  there  had  never  been  a  club,  and  scarcely  a 
subscriber  to  your  valuable  work  in  this  vicinity.  But  curi- 
osity led  me  to  get  up  a  club  of  fifty,  by  giving  away  some 
half  a  dozen  subscriptions  :  still  I  was  not  a  believer,  but 
willing  to  read,  and  think.  I  used  to  say  so  to  those  whom 
I  solicited  to  subscribe.  But  now  my  views  have  been 
changed,  with  those  of  many  others,  by  reading.  I  have 
become  a  believer,  and  a  practitioner ;  and  the  more  I  prac- 
tise, the  more  I  believe ;  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  spread  the 
Heralds  of  Reform  among  my  numerous  acquaintances  and 
friends.  J.  S.  S. 

That's  right !  Give  us  the  men  and  the  women  who  are 
willing,  like  our  friend  J.  S.  S.,  to  read  and  think,  and  we 
ask  nothing  more. 

.  Recipe  for  Royalty. — Macaulay  gives  the  following  as  the 
medical  treatment  of  Charles  the  Second,  during  his  last 
sickness.  All  the  medical  men  of  note  were  summoned, 
and  one  of  the  prescriptions  was  signed  by  fourteen  doctors. 
"  He  was  bled  largely,  a  hot  iron  was  applied  to  the  head, 
and  a  volatile  salt  extracted  from  human  skulls  was  forced 
into  his  mouth."     He  survived  this  treatment  four  days. 

This  is  the  way  kings  were  "  done  for,"  long  time  ago,  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  "profession."  Kings,  presidents,  and 
other  dignitaries,  are  now  sent  to  their  final  accounts  more 
scientifically,  perhaps,  but  with  equal  certainty. 

'  A  new  Water-Cure  has  been  opened  at  Rockford,  Ala- 
bama, by  Dr.  John  S.  Bently.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  speak 
at  a  future  time  of  the  success  of  this  new  Cure. 

"Infancy,"  by  R.  Roxana,  is  on  file  for  an  early  insertion. 

Our  Agexts  and  working  friends  find  some  queer  cus- 
tomers, and  get  some  very  funny  answers  to  their  solicitations 
for  subscriptions.  E.  D.,  of  Sunny  Cove,  near  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  for  instance,  says  : 

In  presenting  proposals  for  subscriptions,  the  answer,  not 
unfrcquently,  is,  "  I  guess  not, — it's  of  no  particular  use  to 
me."  Don't  you  read  it?  "Yes:  but  I  don't  practise  it, 
and  it's  of  no  use  to  me."  You  are  right,  friend,  it  can't 
be  ;  nor  your  Bible,  nor  your  church-going,  by  the  same  rule. 
Now,  friends,  we  exhort  you  to  practise.  Don't  take  the 
Journal  to  gratify  your  friend  the  agent,  who  perhaps  orders 
it  to  you  at  cost,  and  pays  postage  on  the  order. 

Certainly  we  hope  you  will  not  reject  the  whole  matter, 
like  a  certain  subscriber  of  our  acquaintance,  regarding  it  a 
"  Patent  Medicine  Humbug."  What!  in  order  to  sell  their 
medicine?  "No,  to  sell  their  papers" — Journals,  at  fifty 
cents  a  year  1 — the  last  case  of  consistency  reported,  not? 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will 

be  given  to  advertisements,  on  the  following  terms: 
for  a  full  page,  one  month,  $75.  For  one  column,  $20. 
For  half  a  column,  $12.  For  less  than  half  a  column, 
twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

Hints  Towards  Reforms.  In  Lec- 
tures, Addresses,  and  Other  Writings.  By  Horace 
Greeley.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  with  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  its  Lessons.  12mo.,  pp.  425.  Price,  pre- 
paid by  mail,  $1.25.  New  York:  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  Publishers. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  contents  of  the  work,  we  copy  from  the 
table  of  contents : 

The  Emancipation  of  Labor  :  A  Lecture.  Life — the 
Ideal  and  the  Actual:  A  Lecture.  The  Formation  of 
Character  :  A  Lecture.  The  Relations  of  Learning  to 
Labor :  An  Address  Human  Life  :  A  Lecture.  The 
Organization  of  Labor:  A  Lecture.  Teachers  and 
Teaching  :  A  Lecture.  Labor's  Political  Economy  :  An 
Essay.  "Alcoholic  Liquors — their  Nature  and  Effects. 
The  Social  Architects — Fourier  :  A  Lecture.  Brief  Re- 
form Essays.  Death  by  Human  Law.  Land  Reform. 
Homestead  Exemption.  The  Right  to  Labor.  LiviDg 
and  Means.  Pity  his  Family.  Flogging  in  the  Navy. 
The  Union  of  Workers,  The  Trade  Reform.  What 
Free  Trade  is  Doing.  Slavery  at  Home.  Tobacco. 
Coming  to  the  City.  Strikes  and  their  Remedy. 
Glimpses  of  a  Better  Life.  The  Aims  of  Life.  The" 
Unfulfilled  Mission  of  Christianity.  The  Church  and 
the  Age.  The  Ideal  of  a  True  Lite  Humanity.  The 
Chrystal  Palace  and  its  Lessons  :  A  Lecture. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says :  "  The  great  truths  that 
every  human  being  is  morally  bound,-  by  a  law  of  our 
Social  condition,  to  leave  the  world  somewhat  better 
for  his  having  lived  in  it — that  no  one  able  to  earn  bread 
has  any  moral  right  to  eat  without  earning  it — that  the 
obligation  to  be  industrious  and  useful  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  possession  of  wealth,  nor  hy  the  generosity  of 
wealthy  relatives — that  useful  doing  in  any  capacity  or 
vocation  is  honorable  and  noble,  while  idleness  and  pro- 
digality, in  whatever  station  of  life,  are  base  and  con- 
temptible— that  every  one  willing  to  work  has  a  clear, 
social,  and  moral  right  to  Opportunity  to  Labor,  and  to 
secure  the  fair  recompense  of  such  Labor,  which  Society 
cannot  deny  him  without  injustice — and  that  these 
truths  demand  and  predict  a  comprehensive  Social  Re- 
form based  upon  and  moulded  by  their  dictates — these 
will  be  found  faithfully  if  not  forcibly  set  forth  and 
elucidated  in  the  following  pages." 


The    Phrenological 

Bust.  Designed  especially  for 

Learners:  Showing  the  exact  1o_ 

cation  of  all  the  Organs  of  the 

Brain  fully  developed,  which  will 

enable    every    one    to    study  the 

science  without  an  instructor.    It 

may  be  packed  and  sent  with  safety 

,  by  express,  or  as  freight,  (not  by 

i  mail,)  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

I*  Price,  including  box  for  packing! 

only  $1  25. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the 
age.  A  cast  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  size  of  the 
human  head,  on  which  the  exact  location  of  each  of  the 
Phrenological  organs  is  represented,  fully  developed, 
with  all  the  divisions  and  classifications.  Those  who 
cannot  obtain  the  services  of  a  professor,  may  learn  in  a 
very  short  time,  from  this  model  head,  the  whole 
science  of  Phrenology,  so  far  as  the  location  of  the  or- 
gans is  concerned." — New  York  Daily  Sun. 


Our  Books  in  Boston. — New  England 

patrons  who  wish  for  our  various  publications,  may  al- 
ways obtain  them,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  our 
Boston  establishment,  142  Washington  street.  Besides 
our  own  publications,  we  keep  a  supply  of  all  works  on 
Physiology,  Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  on  the  natu- 
ral sciences  generally,  including  all  progressive  and  Re- 
formatory works. 

Phrenological  Examinations  with  charts,  and  writ- 
ten opinions  of  character,  may  also  be  obtained  day  and 
evening  at  our  rooms  in  Boston,  No.  142  Washington 
street,  near  the  old  South  Church.  tf. 
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Hydropathic  and  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute.— Dr.  Trall  receives  patients  at  his  commodious 
establishment,  15  Laight -street,  New  York,  (the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  City  Water-Cure  in  the  United 
States),  one  door  from  the  beautiful  promenade  grounds 
of  St  John's  Park.  The  establishment  has  recently  been 
enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  rear  building,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  spacious  double  house  adjoining,  so  that 
nearly  one  hundred  patients  can  now  be  accommodated. 

The  buildings  are  warmed  throughout  by  steam- 
pipes,  thus  securing  any  required  degree  of  temperature, 
and  obviating  the  annoyance  of  dust  and  smoke  from 
grates  and  stoves. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  for  full  Water 
treatment,  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hos- 
ford,  established  a  department  for  the  special  manage- 
ment of  those  female  diseases  which  are  incurable  with- 
out peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment.  Con- 
sultations and  city  practice  attended  to  as  heretofore. 


Dr.  Shew's  "  Water-Cure'7  is  at  No. 

75  East  Fifteenth  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Park. 
Day  and  Boarding  Patients  received,  and  general  out- 
door practice  attended  to  as  heretofore.  Letters  for  ad- 
vice will  receive  attention. 

Dr.-  Henry    Meter,    Practitioner    of 

Hydropathy,  apprises  his  friends  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral that  he  ha3  left  Willow  Grove,  and  established  a 
Hydropathic  Institute,  239  Spruce  street,  below  8th, 
Philadelphia.  General  Practice  attended  to;  also  in 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics.    Terms  moderate.  Call!  tf. 
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CINCINNATI   HYDROPATHIC    OR   WATER-CURE    ESTABLISHMENT. 


This  Institution  is  open  summer  and  winter  for  the  reception  of  patients.  It  is 
located  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 
Railroad,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  Carthage  Depot.  To  the  lover  of  nature, 
but  few  parts  of  the  country  can  furnish  a  more  pleasing  variety  of  scenery  than 
spreads  itself  before  the  traveller  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Cure.  Thus  nature  and 
art  combine,  rendering  the  view  beautiful  beyond  description.  The  large  and 
beautiful  edifice  displays  the  taste  of  the  artist  at  a  glance.  The  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  interior,  combined  with  the  numerous  attractions  which  present  them 
selves  to  the  invalid,  cannot  fail  to  render  this  establishment  a  desirable  one.  The 
rooms  are  well  ventilated,  and  neatly  furnished ;  the  Bath  Rooms  are  ample  and  com 
modious,  and  the  springs  which  furnish  the  water  for  this  Establishment  are  pure,  soft, 
and  abundant ;  in  connection  with  this  Institution  there  is  a  gymnasium,  where  patients 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  restoring  their  muscular  strength  by  healthful  and  divert- 
ing exercise.    All  females,  suffering  from  nervous,  spinal,   or  uterine  difficulties,  will 


as  heretofore,  be  treated  successfully  in  this  Institution.  Dr.  Pease  for  many  years  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  begs  leave  to  say  that  no  pains 
will  be  spared  for  the  recovery  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  The  entire  manage- 
ment, of  the  Cure  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Pease  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Pease,  M.D. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  2  comfortables,  2  large  blankets,  3  coarse  sheets,  and 
6  coarse  towels,  all  of  winch  should  be  markedwith  the  name  in  full,  or  if  desired,  they 
can  be  famished  at  an  extra  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  week.  Terms  :  The  terms  for 
Board,  Medical  Services,  and  all  ordinary  attention,  will  be  from  eight  to  ten  dollars 
per  week,  payable  weekly.  Extra  attention  will  subject  the  patient  to  an  extra  charge. 
Some  deduction  will  be  made  to  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  spend  a  length  of  time 
in  the  Institution.  Transient  persons  will  be  charged  two  dollars  per  day.  Three 
dollars  will  be  charged  for  the  first  examination. 

For  further  particulars  address  D.  A.  Pease,  M.  D.,  Proprietor, Carthage  Hamilton 
Co.,  Ohio.  April  1. 


Forest  City   Water-Cure — Is  now 

open  for  the  reception  of  patients,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  W.  M.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  I.  Pennell 
Stephens,  Hydropathic  Physicians.  Mrs.  Stephens  will 
take  the  entire  direction  of  the  female  department  of 
the  Cure,  make  all  necessary  examinations,  and  give  di- 
rections for  treatment.  She  will  be  assisted  in  her  de- 
partment by  Miss  Caroline  E.  Youngs,  an  educated 
Hydropathist  and  graduate  of  the  American  Hydropa- 
thic Institute. 

Forest  Citv  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  near  the  village  of  Ithaca,  in  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  regions  in  this  country.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walks  amidst  groves,  by  the  side  of  running 
brooks,  and  dashing  waterfalls.  The  view  from  the  ob- 
servatory is  unsurpassed  in  extent,  variety  and  beauty. 

The  buildings,  which  will  accommodate  one  hundred 
persons,  are  well  arranged  and  elegantly  furnished.  The 
water  is  pure,  soft  and  abundant.  Bathing  rooms  are 
warmed  and  the  water  tempered  to  all  degrees  required. 
A  splendid  hall  is  appropriated  for  a  gymnasium  and 
billiard  saloon.    Bowling  saloon  is  adjoining. 

The  access  to  Forest  City  is  easy.  The  stage  from  Au- 
burn to  Ithaca  passes  daily,  leaving  the  mail.  Persons 
from  the  North  can  take  the  stage  at  Auburn  or  boat  at 
Cayuga  Bridge.  Those  from  the  South  take  the  cars  at 
Owego,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  for  Ithaca. 

All  forms  of  chronic  disease  treated.  Especial  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  female  complaints, 
and  all  kinds  of  them,  however  long  standing,  will  be 
successfully  treated.  Persons  fatigued  by  the  business 
and  life  of  cities,  may  here  find  that  amusement  and 
variety  in  life  which  will  make  the  pursuit  of  health  and 
spirits  a  pleasure. 

Terms,  from  $5  to  $8  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Pa- 
tients should  bring  the  usual  packing  clothes. 

Address  Dr.  W.  M.  Stephens,  or  Mrs.  .1  Pennell 
Stephens,    Forest    City,  Tompkins  Co.,    New    York. 

April,  tf. 


Newport  Water-Cure. — This  Estab- 
lishment at  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  on  the  first  of  April.  It  is  situated 
on  Narraganset  Bay,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the 
town,  on  what  is  called  "The  Point."  The  healthful- 
ness  of  this  climate  at  all  seasons,  its  coolness  in  sum- 
mer and  mildness  in  winter,  are  celebrated  On  this 
account  it  is,  during  the  summer,  frequented  by  thous- 
ands of  visitors,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  in  the  Union.  The  Establishment  is 
being  fitted  up  with  particular  regard  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  patients.  Each  one  will  have  his 
baths  in  his  room,  and  the  physician  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  lives  in  the  house,  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  patients  feel  at  home.  Applications  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible.  Terms:  From  $10  to  §12 
per  week ;  to  be  paid  weekly.  Each  patient  should 
supply  himself  with  one  pair  of  blankets,  and  one  pair 
of  coarse  linen  sheets.  All  letters  should  be  addressed 
to  Da;  William  F.  Reh,  Newport,  R.  L,  who  will  give 
any  further  particulars  that  applicants  may  need. 

mch,  3t. 


Easthampton  Water-Cure. --Is in  the 

most  beautiful  village  in  Massachusetts,  near  the  Willis- 
ton  Seminary.  Carriages  from  the  house  will  be  found  at 
Holyoke  or  Northampton  Depot,  on  the  Connecticut 
River  Roilroad.  Patients  should  inquire  at  these  places 
for  Easthampton  Express.  Patients  will  bring  three 
sheets,  two  blankets,  two  comfortables,  and  some  towels. 
Terms,  §6  00  per  week.  Examination  fee  $2  00.  Gal- 
vanism will  be  applied  where  it  will  be  useful.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  Suell  for  a  circular. 
April,  4t.  Dr.  E.  Snell,  Proprietor  and  Physician. 


Concord  Water-Cure,  Concord, N.H. 

— Dr.  Vail's  Establishment,  at  the  Capital  of  the  "Gra- 
nite State,"  will  be  found  open  winter  and  summer.  No 
place  affords  to  the  invalid  superior  advantages  for 
treatment.  The  building  is  undergoing  improvements, 
and  the  Dr.  will  spare  no  pains  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  patients.  Letters  of  inquiry  will  be  answered 
without  charge.  If  a  prescription  for  home  treatment 
is  desired,  a  fee  of  $2  will  be  expected. 

The  charges  for  treatment  will  be  moderate.  Patients 
must  furnish  two  comfortables,  two  woollen  blankets, 
three  coarse  sheets,  towels,  &c,  or  hire  them  at  the  Es- 
tablishment. April,  tf. 


Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.— The  above  establishment  is  now  commencing  its 
fifth  season.  The  increased  accommodations  and  facili- 
ties which  have  been  added  from  year  to  year,  make  it 
second  to  none  in  the  Union,  and  enables  the  subscriber 
to  say  with  confidence  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  great  facilities  which  the  Water-Cure 
system,  when  rightly  applied,  offers  to  all  those  who  are 
seeking  restoration  to  health,  that  they  can  here  pursue 
it  under  the  most  favorable  auspicies  for  the  removal  of 
disease.  The  very  flattering  patronage  bestowed  hither- 
to, by  a  generous  public,  will  serve  but  to  stimulate  the 
proprietor  to  increased  exertions  in  behalf  of  all  those 
sufferers  who  may  place  themselves  under  his  charge. 
Terms— $7  to  $8  per  week.  T.  T.  Seelye,  M.D.,  Pro- 
prietor. Jan.  tf. 


Highland    Home    Water-Cure,    at 

Fishkill   Landing,  Duchess  Co.,  N.Y.      O.  W.  May, 
M.D.,  Proprietor. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  beautiful  scenery,  fine  large 
edifice,  an  easy  access  from  every  direction,  combine  to 
render  this  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  need  Hydro- 
pathic treatment.  This  establishment  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  cure  of  Female  diseases  ;  but  all  other 
remediable  diseases  are  here  treated  successfully. 

tf. 


Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution, 

No.  1  Glen  Street. — This  building  was  erected  ex 
pressly  for  Hydropathic  purposes,  and  embraces  all  the 
conveniences  uecessary  for  the  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment of  patients.  The  location  is  retired  and  overlooks 
the  city. 

Terms— For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per 
week,  according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  §2  for  first  examination  will  usually 
be  required.        S.  Rogers,  M.D.  Jan.  tf. 


Hock  Springs  Water-Cure,  Marietta, 

Georgia. — By  C.  Cox,  M.  D.  Will  receive  and  treat 
patients,  either  in  the  Spring,  Summer,  or  Winter.  It 
being  directly  on  the  railroad,  the  cars  will  stop,  put  out, 
and  take  in  all  patients  who  desire  it  of  the  conductors. 
Constantly  on  hand,  a  good  supply  of  Water-Cure 
books  for  sale,  at  publishers'  prices.  Post-paid  commu- 
nications j>romptly  attended  to.    C.  Cox,  Proprietor. 

mch,  2t. 


Mercer  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment — This  Establishment,  adioining  the  Borough  of 
Mercer,  Pa.,  is  for  sale  or  rent.  Possession  will  be 
given  the  1st  of  April  next.  For  terms,  apply  to  Hanna 
&  Stephenson,  Mercer,  Pa.  mch,  tf. 


Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure,  Bing- 

hamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. — This  retreat  for  the  sick 
is  fitted  up  in  prime  order  for  giving  treatment  in  winter. 
Our  terms  are  less  than  at  any  establishment  having 
the  same  advantages  in  this  country,  from  $4  to  $7  per 
week,  according  to  room  and  attention  required.  O.  V. 
Thayer,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician.  H.  M.  Ranney, 
Proprietor.  Feb.  tf. 

The   Sugar   Creek   Falls   Water- 

Cuke,  Tuscarawas  Co  ,  O. ;  12  miles  south  of  Masillon. 
Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Freask.  Is  supplied  with  soft 
Spring  water.  The  success  which  has  thus  far  at- 
tended our  efforts,  enables  us  to  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  afflicted.  It  is  conducted  on  pure  Hydropa- 
thic principles.  Terms :  §5  per  week.  Post-office 
address:  Deardorff's  Mills,  Tus.  Co.,  O.  Each  patient 
should  bring  1  linen  and  2  cotton  sheets,  2  wool  blankets, 
2  comfortables,  and  some  towels.  mch,  4t. 


Dr.  Weder  has  left  Orange  Moun- 

taia  Water-Cure  residence,  (at  present,)  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Feb.  tf. 


Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No. 

22  South  Main  street,  Providence,  R.   I.        Mch  lut* 


P.  W.  Meyer,  M.D.,  Hydropathic 

Physician,  at  Col.  Hamilton's  Plantation,  Bayou  Sara 
Parish,  West  Feliciana,  La.  Jan.  tf. 

New  Graefenberg  Water-Cure. — No 

Cure,  no  Pay.— For  further  particulars,  address  R. 
Holland,  M.D.,  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y.        Jan.  tf. 

Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.— By  Edward  Acker,  M.D.;  Phillipsburgh, 
opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio  River,  Beaver 
County,  Pa.  Jan.  5t. 

Dr.  Bedortha's  Water-Cure  Estab 

lishment  is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Aug.  tf.* 

Forestville  Water-Cure.    By  Drs. 

Parker  and  Avery.    Apply  Forestville,  Chautauque 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Dec.  tf. 


Athol  Water-Cure,  Mass. — Terms  : 

$6  per  week.     For  further  information,   address  Geo. 
Field,  M.  D.  mch,  Qt. 

Brownsville  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.— Dr.  C.  Baelz  continues  to  treat  Chronic 
Diseases  successfully  at  his  establishment  near  Browns- 
ville, Pa.    Terms  :  $6  per  week,  payable  weekly. 

mch'tf. 


Granville    Water-Cure. — For    the 

treatment   of  Diseases  of  Females.     Address — W, 
Bancroft,  M.  D.,  Granville,  Licking  Co.  Ohio.    Apl 


he     O 
1    Q 


Auburn  Water-Cure,  Auburn,  Ma- 
con Co.,  Ala.  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Reed,  Mra.  M.  A;  Torbet, 
Phvaicians. 
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THE    WATER-CURE    JOURNAL 


The  Water  Cure  Journal.— A  New 

Volume  commenced  with  the  January  number.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting 
the  structure,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  human 
body,  with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  Journal  of  Health,  designed  to  be  a  com- 
plete Family  Guide  in  all  cases  and  in  all  diseases. 

Terms.— Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  in  advance.  Please 
address,  post-paid,  FOWLERS  AND  WELLS,  No.  131 
Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Editorial  Notices. 

Fbom  the  Nrw  York  Tribune. 

"The  Water-Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  in 
the  science  of  health ;  always  ready,  straight-forward, 
and  plain-spoken,  it  unfolds  the  laws  of  our  physical  na- 
ture, without  any  pretensions  to  the  technicalities  of  sci- 
ence, but  in  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the 
sparkling  element  of  which  it  treats." 

From  the  Fountain  Journal. 

"Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  loves  health, 
who  desires  happiness,  its  direct  result,  who  wants  to 
'  live  while  he  does  live,'  '  live  till  he  dies,'  and  really 
live  instead  of  being  a  mere  walking  corpse,  should  be- 
come at  once  a  reader  of  this  Journal,  and  practice  its 
precepts." 

From  the  NewYom  Evening  Post. 

"The  Water-Cure  Journal. — This  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  popular  health  Journal  in  the  world." 


The  American  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal— Vol:  XVII.,  for  1853,  devoted  to  Science,  Litera- 
ture,"and  Genenil  Intelligence.  Published  by  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York." 

Phrenology,  the  science  of  mind,  includes  in  its  wide 
domain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  faculties,  passions  and 
powers  of  the  human  soul  ;  all  the  bodily  organism 
o*er  which  the  soul  presides,  with  its  structures  and 
functions;  aad  all  the  realm  of  nature  to  which  man  is 
related,  and  with  which  he  should  live  in  harmony.  It 
includes  a  knowledge  of  man  and  his  relations  to  God 
and  to  the  universe.  It  is  thus  a  central  and  comprehen- 
sive science,  beginning  with  the  constitution  of  man, 
and  ending  with  all  his  possible  relations,  spiritual 
and  MATETiAL.  It  is  thus  that  self-knowledge  is  the 
basis  of  al!  knowledge. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  therefore,  has  a 
sphere  that  ie  universal.  All  philosophy,  all  science,  all 
art,  all  the  details  of  practical  life,  are  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  its  columns.  The  experience  of 
twenty  years  has  not  been  lost  to  us;  nor,  amid  the  pro- 
gress of  this  wonderful  age,  have  we  idly  lagged  behind. 
The  Journal  will  endeavor  to  still  be  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  age,  and  of  its  own  former  efforts. 

Phrenology,  the  science  which  unfolds  to  man  the 
laws  of  his  own  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Being, 
will  still  command  our  first  attention  ;  all  other  subjects 
being,  in  fact,  but  applications  and  illustrations  of  the 
principles  of  this  scienee.  "We  shall  illustrate  the  va- 
rieties of  cerebral  development  by  spirited  and  truth- 
ful engravings  of  striking  specimens  of  Human  Na- 
ture, in  its  highest  and  lowest,  its  harmonious  and  dis- 
cordant, its  symmetrical  and  grotesque  developments. 

Young  Men,  about  lnunching  forth  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  life,  and  anxious  to  start  riglit  and  understand 
their  course,  will  find  the  Journal  a  friend  and  monitor, 
to  encourage  them  in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  The 
various  occupations  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology,  so  that  every  one  may  know 
in  what  pursuit  he  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

The  Mechanic,  the  Farmer,  the  Professional  Man, 
the  Student,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Parent,  will  rind 
each  number  of  the  Journal  an  instructive  and  valuable 
companion. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  publishhed  on  the   first 
of  each  month,  at  One  Dollar  a  yeah.    Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe.    Address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 
FOWLERS  and  WELLS, 
Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Nassau-street,  New  York. 

This  Journal  is  doing  more  to  benefit  mankind  than 
all  the  gold-diggers  in  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  only 
$1  per  year,  and  is  worth  ten  times  that  in  any  family. 
— {Cleveland  Commercial. 

Do  you  wish  to  acquire  the  most  important  knowledge 
to  be  learned  in  this  world?  Then  know  thyself.  To 
do  this,  send  for  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  read  it. 
No  other  work  now  published  can  be  so  useful  to  its 
readers,  and  especially  the  young  men  and  young  women. 
— [New  Era. 

A  journal  containing  such  a  mass  of  intsresting  matter 
devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interest  of  man' 
written  in  the  clear  and  lively  style  of  its  practiced  Edi- 
tors, and  afforded  at  the  "ridiculously  low  price"  of 
One  Dollar  a  Year,  must  succeed  in  running  up  its  pre- 
sent liirsre  circulation  to  a  much  higher  figure. — [New 
York  Tribune. 

C3f  Clubs  may  be  made  up  and  single  subscriptions 
sent  in  to  the  publishers  at  once,  for  the  New  Volume 
Agents  "Wanted. 


The  New  Illustrated  Hydropathic 

Encyclopedia.  A  Family  Guide,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. In  Two  12mo.  Volumes,  with  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  Engravings  bv 
R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  Price,  *2,50.  Just  published  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York 

For  popular  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  which 

can  fill  16  place.  W.thoutnny  parade  of  technical  terms 

J    i,  strictly  icienfafie-tae  language  is  plain  and  simple  • 

■«U  explained  are  of  great  importance.     Of  all  the 

"      publications  which  have  obtained  such  a  wide 

I ">'-    *B   'M«ed  by  Fowlers  and    Wells     perhaps 

ad  ipted  to  general  utility  than  this  rich 

^SSSm^9  umi  w'^-a>Tanged  Encyclopedia."-^.' 

"Common  sente  pervade?  the  whole  work,  and  much 

1     '    ;    '■■!'""■  ling laws  of  lifeandbe, t 

1  '         "  it.      liiB   just.ucha   wort  :  as  the 

re."— Evening  Mirror        ttW0,Ka8t^ 

i        .  <  lop itur a    may   be   received    at    «™    ««<h 

bin  of  the  aj  rnnU.  'po'J^/onX  Co 

.   .  ,  i    ,  pri  paid,  ..'i .  ;  •©     vu  luc  two 

Fowl***  i»d  Wmuphm  all  works  on  The  Watkr- 
AJ«o,  on  Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  the  Naln 

ml  ScM-ncc-H  gem-rally,     Aqkntk  Wanted.  tf! 

Thb  Illustrated   Sjm»-Instructor 

'"  Phenology  and    Phj   \»U>m  witl,  one  hundred  En- 

'         ■    '  '  '  !'         Prepnid,bvmnil,3l nta 

I  by]  o    i  zhhSc  Wku.b,  131  Nassau  St   N    y' 
An  excellent  roth  for  beginners-containing  the  win' 
ciplea  of  tfaete    sciences,    together    with    much    oili.-r 
valuubh-  matter. 


The  Family  Magazine—The  Student 

— edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  occupies  a  broader  field 
than  any  other  Magazine  for  the  family.  Its  subjects 
embrace  the  Natural  Sciences,  Astronomy,  Geology,  His- 
tory, Chemistry,  Biography,  Travels,  Anecdotes,  Music, 
etc.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  intellect,  interest  and  in- 
struct the  mind,  enkindle  a  love  for  such  learning  as  will 
be  practically  useful.     I 

This  work  contains  32  large  octavo  pages,  amply 
illustrated,  and  is  published  monthly,  at  $1  00  a-year, 
by  Fowler  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New-York. 


Country  Booksellers  and  Station- 
ers, who  wish  to  obtain  new  supplies,  may  save  them- 
selves the  expense  of  a  journey  to  our  city  and  back,  by 
remitting  funds  to  the  undersigned,  with  orders  for 
what  they  wish.  All  books  published  in  New  York, 
Boston,  oi'  Philadelphia,  may  be  had  through  this  office, 
at  publishers'  prices.  Public  and  private  Libraries  will 
be  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  Stationery,  Blank 
Books,  Writing  Papers,  &c,  will  also  be  supplied. 
To  obtain  this  sort  of  goods  at  the  lowest  rates,  cash 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Credit  should 
neither  be  asked  nor  given.  Works  published  by  the 
Harpers,  Appletons,  Putnam,  or  ourselves,  cannot  be 
obtained  on  exchange  account.  These  publications  are 
not  "  traded,"  but  sold  outright  to  those  who  wish. 
All  remittances  of  large  amount  should  be  sent  in  checks 
or  drafts,  payable  to  our  order;  or,  if  sent  in  cash,  it 
should  be  sent  through  some  Express  Company.  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


Practical  Phrenology-. — For  Profes- 
sional Examinations,  call  day  or  evening,  at  131  Nassau- 
st.,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York.  The  Museum  is  always 
open,  and  free  to  visitors. 


Employment,  Pleasant  and  Pro- 
fitable.— Young  men  in  every  county,  town  and  village 
in  the  United  States  may  find  a  safe  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  his  time  "and  money,  (say  §25,  $50,  or 
$100).  For  particulars,  address,  post-paid,  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


For  One  Dollar  a  Year  either  of  the 

following-named  monthly- Journals  may  be  obtained  of 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal;  a  Repo- 
sitory of  Science,  Literature  and  General  Intelligence, 
amply  illustrated  with  Engravings. 

The  Watkr-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms 
— Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of 
Life.    Profusely  illustrated. 

The  Student,  and  Family  Miscellany,  designed  for 
children  and  youth,  parents  and  teachers.  Illustrated 
with  Engravings. 

The  Universal  Phonographer — Devoted  to  Phon- 
ography and  Verbatim  Reporting,  with  Practical  In- 
struction to  Learners. 


The  Stowel   Ever    Green    Sweet- 

Corn. — A  quantity  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety, 
from  seed  raised  by  Professor  J.  J.  Mapes,LL.D.,  forsale. 
Per  bushel,  $16  :  peck,  $5  ;  half  peck,  $3;  quart  $1  ;  sent 
by  express  or  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt 
of  the  money  by  post.  Tliis  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best 
aud  most  prolific  kind  of  Sweet  Corn  ever  grown.  No 
Farmer  should  be  without  it.  With  ordinary  care  it 
will  repay  cost  a  hundred  times  over  the  first  season. 

Directions.— A  quart  of  the  seed  will  plant  one-tenth 
of  an  acre,  four  to  five  kernels  to  the  hill.  Prepare 
ground  well.  Cultivate  like  common  corn.  It  may  be 
planted  any  time  before  the  middle  of  June ;  earlier 
better. 

[From  the  Working  Farmer.] 

"  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  sweet  corn  would 
prove  superior  as  green  fodder  to  any  other  ;  and  the 
only  objection  urged  against  its  use  has  been  the  smaller 
yield  per  acre  compared  with  other  kinds.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  recommend  the  use  of  Stowell's  ever-green 
corn  for  the  purpose.  The  stalks  are  nearly  as  sweet  as 
thosj  of  sugar-cane,  and  double  the  quantity  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre,  to  that  resulting  from  ordinary  sweet 
corn." 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  this  corn  by  Prof. 
Mapes.  though  the  subscriber  does  not  endorse  it,  is, 
that  when  desired,  it  may  be  kept  green  and  fresh 

ALL   THE    YEAR    ROUND. 

[Prof.  Mapes,  in  the  "  Working  Farmer,"  gives  the 
following  directions  for  preserving  the  Stowell  Ever- 
green Sweet  Corn  : — ] 

"The  ears  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and 
the  husk  should  be  tied  at  the  nose  (silk  end),  to  prevent 
drying,  when  the  corn  will  keep  soft,  white,  and 
plump  for  more  than  a  year,  if  in  a  dry  and  cool 
place.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Managers  of  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  last  year,  we  presented  them  with 
this  corn  of  two  successive  years'  growth,  boiled,  and 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  two, 
This  year  we  sent  to  the  Fair  one  stalk  containing  eight 
full  and  fair  ears,  and  could  have  sent  many  hundred 
stalks  of  six  ears  each." 

Many  other  recommendatory  notices  might  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  supplied.  Address,  post-paid, 
Alfred  E.  Beach,  White  Plains,  Westchester  Co.,  N. 
Y.  April  3t. 


The  Farmer's  Companion  and  Hor- 
ticultural Gazette,  Edited  by  Charles  Fox,  C.  Betts, 
J.  C.  Holmes  and  Linus  Cone,  is  published  in  Detroit,  on 
the  1st  day  of  each  month.  It  comprises  16  very  large 
Octavo  Pages,  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  in- 
dependent of  the  cover,  at  Fifty  Cents  a  Year;  and 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  cheapest  Farming  Papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Union. 

A  large  number  of  splendid  Engravings  of  Stock,  Im- 
plements, etc,  are  already  procured,  and  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Companion  will  be  un- 
surpassed in  this  department. 

Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S  L.  &  E.,  the 
eminent  Agricultural  chemist  of  England,  who  was  ex- 
pressly invited  to  the  United  States,  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures, 
has, promised  to  contribute  to  this  paper  during  the 
year. 

Send  names  and  subscriptions  to  the  office,  Firemen's 
Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.  Specimen  numbers  forwarded  if 
requested.    Direct  to  Charles  Betts.  meh,  3t. 


The  advertisements,  (three  pages,)  are  printed  on  the 
Cover,  so  that  the  whole  paper  is  devoted  to  reading. 


S.H.&  G.  Burnett,  Wholesale  and 

Retail    Booksellers    and    Stationers,    54    Main    Street, 
Peoria,  Ml. 

Kei  p  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  Stock  of  Fowlers 
and  Wells'  works  on  Water-Cure,  Phrenology,  and  the 
Reforms  of  the  day.  tf.  b. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  TO  DO 

good.— 72  Varieties  of  Books  for  the  People '.  Money 
is  plenty  and  GOOD  BOOKS  will  sell.  To  Book 
Agents — To  active  men  seeking  employment — To  Col- 
porteurs and  Pedlars.  $500  to  $2,000  per  Year,  can  be 
realized  by  engaging  in  the  Sale  of  the  following  popu- 
lar and  valuable  Books  : 
1  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  by  Greeley  and  Sergeant,  12  mo., 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  12  mo., 

1  25 

Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  first  Wife  of  Napoleon, 
by  P.  C.  Headley,  12  mo.,  1  25 

Life  of  George  Washington,   by  Jared  Sparks,  LL.  D. 

1  50 

Lives  of  Mary  and  Martha  Washington,  mother  aud 
wife  of  Geo.  Washington,  by  C.  Conkling,  with  a  por- 
trait, 16  mo.,  0  75 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  of  the  Burmau  Mis- 
sion, by  J.  Clement,  1  t.O 

Lives  of  the  three  Mrs.  Judsons,  by  A.  W.  Stewart,  12 
mo.,  1  00 

Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  portrait,  16mo.,  by  D.  W. 
Bartlett,  0  75 

Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Written  by  himself,  12mo, 

1  00 

Life  of  General  Lafayette,  by  P.   C.   Headlev,  12mo. 

1  00 

Lifeof  John  QuincyAdams,by  William  H.  Seward,  1  25 

Life  of  Louis  Kossuth,  Governor  of  Hungary,  by  P.  C. 
Headley,  with  an  introduction  by  Horace  Greeley,  1 
vol.  12mo.  1   25 

Life  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  by  H.  Montgomery, 

1  00 

Lifeof  Winfield  Scott, by  E.  D.  Mansfield,   12mo.,  1  25 

Life  of  General  Frank  Pierce,  fourteenth  President 
of  the  U.  S.,  by  D.  W.  Bartlett,  12  m".  75 

Generals  of  the  last  War  with  Great  Britain,  12mo.,  1  00 

Lives  of  Madison  and  Monroe    by  J.  Q.  Adams,  12mo  , 

1  00 

Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  Jolm  S.  Jenkins,  12mo.  1  00 

Life  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  by  Rev.  J.  Fleetwood, 

1  25 

John  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  7  illustrations,  12mo. 

1  25 

Noble  Deeds  of  American  Women,  edited  by  J.  Cle- 
ment and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  12  mo.  _  1  50 

Women  of  the  Bible,  being  historical  and  descriptive 
sketches,  by  Rev.  P.  C.  Headlev,  illustrated,  16mo., 

1  00 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible,  by  George  Gilfillan,  12 
mo.,  1  00 

Poems  of  Martin  Farqnar  Tupper,  16mo.,  1  00 

Gift  Book  for  Young  Men,  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  12mo. 

Gift  Book  for  Young  Ladies  :  or  Woman's  Mission;  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  12mo.  75 

Young  Man's  Book,  or  Self-education,  by  Rev.  W. 
Hosmer,  75 

Young  Lady's  Book,  or  Female  Education,  by  Rev. 
William  Hosmer,  12mo.,  75 

Wesley  Offering,  by  Rev.  D.  Holmes,  ;Gino.,  75 

Summerfield,  or  Lite  on  the  Farm,  by  Rev.  D.  K.  Lee, 

1  00 

Golden  Steps  for  the  Young,  by  John  Mather  Austin, 
12mo.,  75 

Poems  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  12mo.,  50 

Golden  Chain,  or  Links  of  Friendship,  for  the  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  16mo.,  1  00 

Silver  Cup  of  Sparkling  Drops,  From  many  Fountains, 
— 16mo.,  1  00 

Fresh  Leaves  from  Western  Woods,  by  Mrs.  Fuller,  12 
mo.,  J  00 

Voice  to  the  Young,  by  W.  W.  Patton,  12mo.,  60 

Missionary  Offering,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Judson,  12  mo., 

1  00 

Pure  Gold,  or  Truth  in  its  Native  Loveliness,  by  D. 
Holmes,  1  00 

Northern  Harp  and  Forest  Melodies,  by  M.  A.  Bigelow, 
16mo.  75 

Methodist  Preacher,  by  Bishop  Hedding,  Dr.  Fisk,  Dr. 
Bangs,  Dr.  Durbin,  and  others,  1  00 

Episcopal  Methodism  as  it  Was  and  Is,  by  Rev.  P.  D. 
Gome,  12mo.  1  00 

Thrilling  Incidents  and  Narratives,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Bel- 
den,  1  00 

Lives  of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministers  ,  by  Rev.  P.  D. 
Gorrie,  1  25 

History  of  Oregon,  and  Voyage  round  the  World,  by 
Rev.  G.  Hines,  12mo.,  1  00 

Fremont's  Exploring  Expedition  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Oregon  and  California,  12  mo.,  1  25 

Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  Arctic  Expeditions,  by  P.  L. 
Simmonds,  12  mo.,  1  25 

Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Central  America,  by  F.  Hard- 
man,  1  25 

Indian  Captives,  or  Life  in  the  Wigwam,  by  S.  G. 
Drake,  1  00 

History  of  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints.  12  mo.,  1  00 

History  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  by  J.  S.  Jenkins,  12 
mo.,  1  25 

Wild  Western  Scenes  and  Reminiscences,  by  H.  L. 
Schoolcraft,  octavo,  2  50 

Wild  Scenes  of  a  Hunter's  Life,  with  300  illustrations, 
by  John  Frost,  1  50 

Border  Wars  of  the  West,  by  Professor  Frost,  300  il- 
lustrations, octavo,  muslin,  2  50 

Young's  Science  of  Government,  12  mo.,  1  00 

The  American's  Guardiau  of  Liberty,  edited  by  J. 
Agar,  1  00 

American'Lady's  System  of  Cookery,  by  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Crowen,  12  mo.,  1  25 

What  I  saw  in  London,  by  D.  W.  Bartlett,  12  mo.,  1   00 

What  I  saw  in  New  York,  by  J.  H.  Ross,  M.  D., 
12  mo.,  *     1  00 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Health  and  Happiness,  by  J.  H. 
Ross,  1  00 

Youatt  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  with  their  Reme- 
dies, by  H.  S.  Randall,  12  mo.,  1  50 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas, 
12  mo.,  1  25 

The  Dairyman's  Manual,  by  G.  Evans,  octavo,  1  00 

American  Farmer,  or  Home  in  the  Country,  by  J.  L. 
Blake,  l  50 

Tbo  Youth's  Book  of  Gems,  for  the  Head  and  the  Heart, 
by  F.  C.  Wood  worth,  octavo,  1  25 

The  String  of  Pearls,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  T.  S.  Ar- 
thur, 16  mo.,  75 

Stories  about  Birds,  with  Pictures  to  match,  by  F.  C. 
Woodworth,  16  mo,,  75 

Stories  about  Animals,  with  Pictures  to  match,  by  F.  C. 
Woodworth,  75 

Frost's  Pictorial  History  of  California,  12  mo.,  1  25 

Thrilling  Adventures,  by  Land  and  by  Sea,  12  mo.,  by 
J.  O.  Brayman,  1  2*5 

Daring  Deeds  of  American  Heroes,  by  J.  O.  Bray- 
man, 1  25 

The  Australian  Captive,  or  Adventures  of  William  Jack- 
man. — By  Rev.  I.  Chamberlain,  with  plates,  12 
mo.,  1  25 
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Dick    Wilson,     the     Rumseller's    Victim 

Cornyn, 

The  above  Books  are  well  printed,  on  goo 
finely  bound,  and  illustrated  with  steel  portra: 
tispieces,  &c. 

The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  their  list  em- 
braces the  largest  variety  of  valuable  and  interesting 
Books  tor  the  family,  office,  store,  or  workshop,  to  he 
tound  in  the  United  States. 

B3P"  -Ministers,  CuiporteurB,  Agents  and  Pedlars,  can 
do  good  to  others  as  well  as  themselves,  by  calculating 
the  above  Books,  which  are  readily  bought  wlferever 
offered.  Many  of  our  Agents  clear  from  $3  00  to  $8  00 
per  day.  To  those  who  wish  to  engnge  in  selling  them, 
great  inducements  are  offered. 

For  further  particularc  apply  to 

DERBY  &  MILLER,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
or  DERRY,  ORTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Aprl.lt.        Publishers  of  Popular  Books  for  the  People. 

The  only   Lady's  Magazine    Pub- 

lished  in  the  United  States,— Godey's  Lady's  Book 
for  M  arch,— now  ready.  The  Book  of  the  Nation  and 
Arts  Union  of  America  !  !  Immense  increase  of  reading 
matter  without  reducing  the  number  of  full  page  Steel 
engravings. 

It  is  useless  for  the  publisher  of  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  to  make  any  great  parade  of  what  he  intends  to 
do.  The  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  latter 
numbers  of  a  year  are  always  superior  to  the  commenc- 
ing ones,  as  he  improves  with  the  expense  which  each 
month  brings  him,  seizing  every  new  feature  of  the  day, 
and  imparting  it  to  his  subscribers  through  the  success- 
ive numbers  of  the  book. 

Nothing  but  real  worth  in  a  publication  could  be  the 
cause  of  so  prolonged  an  existence,  especially  in  the 
literary  world,  where  everything  is  so  evanescent.  Hun- 
dreds of  magazines  have  been  started,  and,  after  a  short 
life,  have  departed — while  the  "Lady's  Book"  alone 
stands  triumphant,  a  proud  monument  reared  by  the 
Ladies  of  Ameriea  as  a  testimony  of  their  own  worth. 

Many  persons,  who  seek  no  further  than  our  title,  pre- 
sume that  the  "Lady's  Book"  is  intended  merely  for 
the  amusement  of  a  class,  and  that  it  does  not  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  those  more  important  questions  con- 
nected with  the  realities  and  the  duties  of  life,  which 
every  well-informed  woman,  mother  and  daughter, 
should  be  acquainted  with.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  is 
now,  as  ithas  ever  been,  our  constant  care  to  combine,  in 
the  pages  of  the  "Lady"s  Book,"  whatever  is  useful, 
whatever  is  elevating,  whatever  is  pure,  dignified,  and 
virtuous  in  sentiment,  with  whatever  may  aiibrd  rational 
and  innocent  amusement. 

The  expense  of  one  number  of  the  "Lady's  Book"  in- 
cluding steel  engravings  and  literary  matter,  paid  for, 
not  taken  from  English  magazines,  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  magazine  published  in  this  country.  We 
make  no  exception,  aud  are  willing  to  have  the  fact 
tested.    . 

The  March  Number  contains  eighteen  splendid 
illustrations,  besides  its  usual  large  quantity  of  reading 
matter. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance,  postage  paid  :  One  copy,  one 
year,  $3.  Two  copies,  one  year,  $5.  Five  Copies,  one 
year,  $10,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the 
club.  Ten  copies,  one  year,  $16.  Thirteen  copies,  one 
year,  $20, 

No  old  subscriber  will  be  received  into  a  club  until 
all  arrearages  are  paid. 

Small  notes  of  the  different  States  are  received  at  par 
for  Godey's  "  Lady's  Book." 

Where  a  club  is  made  up  by  individuals  who  reside 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  "  Book"  will  be  sent 
to  the  town  in  which  each  resides. 

Additions  of  one  or  more  to  clubs  are  received  at  club 
prices. 

Register  your  letters,  and  when  remitting,  get  your 
postmaster  to  write  on  the  letteT  "Registered."  The 
money  will  then  come  safely.  Remember,  we  have  no 
travelling  agents  now,  and  all  money  must  be  sent  direct 
to  the  publisher.  A  Specimen,  or  Specimens,  will  be 
sent  to  any  Postmaster  making  the  request.  We  can 
always  supply  the  back  numbers  for  the  year,  as  the 
work'  is  stereotyped. 

Address,  L.  A.  Godey,  No.  HSChesnut  Street, Phila- 
delphia. 2t. 


Dr.  S.  B.  Smith's  Torpedo  Electro- 
Magnetic  Machines. — These  Machines  differ  from  all 
other  Electro-Magnetic  Machines.  The  inventor  has 
made  an  improvement  by  which  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary currents  are  united.  The  cures  performed  by  this 
instrument  now  are,  in  some  instances,  almost  incredible. 
For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  my  new  work  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Me.dical  Appli- 
cation of  Electro-Magnetism."  Mail  edition,  25  cts. 
The  Torpedo  Magnetic  Machines  are  put  up  in  neat  rose- 
wood cases  of  a  very  portable  size.  Price  $12.  A  dis- 
count made  to  agents.  Address,  S.  B.  Smith,  291  1-2 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Jan.  tf. 

A  Valuable  Property  is  Offered 

for  sale  adjoining  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Troy,  which  in  every  respect  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  Water-Cure  Establishment.  The  pre- 
mises consist  of  about  six  acres,  and  are  bounded  on  the 
road  for  the  distance  of  510  feet.  The  dwelling  is  a 
spacious,  modern-built  cottage,  constructed  in  the  very 
best  manner,  and  is  supplied  with  pure  soft  water,  in 
great  abundance,  and  constant,  from  springs  in  the  rear, 
at  a  height  sufficient  to  conduct  the  water  to  every  room. 
There  are  about  400  fruit  trees  on  the  premises  just 
coming  into  full  bearing.  The  privilege  ot  a  large  and 
beautiful  pond  abounding  with  fish  will  be  conveyed 
with  the  premises.  One-half  the  purchase  money  can 
remain  on  bond  and  mortgage.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  Wm.  R.  Belding,  155  Congress  street,  Troy, 
or  of  Peck  &.  Hillman,  173  River  street.  Jan  tf. 


Lake  View  Water-Cure  for  Sale. — 

That  well  known  and  pleasantly  located  Water-Cure 
Establishment,  situated  in  the  Northern  section  of  the 
city,  on  the  Lake,  known  as  "  Lake  View  Water-Cure," 
is  offered  for  Sale.  The  establishment  is  supplied  with 
a  perpetual  flow  of  pure  water,  thrown  into  the  Reser- 
voir by  the  action  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram.  Everything 
requisite  to  an  establishment  of  this  description,  is  in 
its  place,  and  ready  for  business.  In  point  of  position, 
this  establishment  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in  the 

tate.  .  .  ,       .,  .. 

For  terms  of  sale,  inquire  of   the  subscriber  on  the 
premises.    P.  M.  Bromley,  mch,  2t.  ■ 
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Our  numerous  Contributors  will  answer  for  themselves.     Each 
of   :h  -in    entertains    opinions  of  his  own.       We  do  not  endorse  all  we    ( 
print,  as  all  views  and  all  systems,  when  properly  presented,  are  allowed    ( 
a  place  in  the  Journal.     We  desire  to  "Prove  all  things,"  and  to 
hold  fast  only  "that  which  is  good." — -Publishers. 


New  Volume. — Are  our  noble,  zealous,  and  efficient  co- 
workers, in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  preparing-  them- 
selves for  the  Summer  Campaign?  One  number  more  will 
close  our  semi-annual  volume.  We  are  already  preparing 
to  open  the  new  volume  with  increased  attractions  and  ad- 
ditional means  of  usefulness.  We  might  safely  point  to  the 
past  as  offering  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future,  but  we 
shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  continual  progress  and 
improvement.  If  we  do  not  make  each  volume  better  than 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  then  we  fail  in  our  aim. 
We  believe  our  readers  will  bear  witness  that  we  have  not 
thus  failed  heretofore.     We  shall  not  in  the  future. 

The  world  is  cursed  wilh  three  great  evils,  disease,  drugs, 
and  drug-doctors.  The  Water-Cure  gospel  will  ultimately 
save  the  race  from  all  three.  Help  us,  good  friends,  to  send 
it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

On  File. — We  have  numerous  very  excellent  articles  on 
file  for  insertion.  We  cannot  print  all  that  we  receive  for 
want  of  space,  but  from  the  mass  on  hand,  we  make  sucii 
selections  as  we  think  will  best  promote  ihe  great  ends  for 
which  the  Journal  is  published.  We  are  not  less  thankful 
to  our  friends  and  co-workers  for  their  communications  be- 
cause we  cannGt  find  room  for  them  all.  We  cannot  have 
too  many  from  which  to  select.  Write,  but  be  as  brief  as 
the  case  will  permit. 


THE   WET    SHEET   PACK-LEINTUCH. 

BY  JOEL   SHEW,  M.D. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  abused,  of  all  the  Water-Cure  processes.  When 
Water-Cure  is  first  introduced  in  a  particular  place, 
people  are  more  afraid  of  this  application  than  any  • 
other  ;  afterwards  they  are  more  apt  to  go  to  the  op- 
posite  extreme. 

In  this  process  we  use  a  coarse  linen  sheet— although 
a  coarse  cotton  one  answers  tolerably  well— of  length  \ 
sufficient  to  reach  from  the  patient's  head  to  the  soles  \ 
of  his  feet,  and  about  two  yards  in  width.      The  \ 
bed  is  stripped  of  all  its  covering,  one  or  two  pillows 
only  being  left  for  the  patient's  head.    One  or  two 
comforters  are  then  spread  upon  it,  and  over  these  a 
like  number  of  woollen  blankets ,  which  are  not  so  much 
injured  by  the  wet  as  cotton  comfortables.    Or  what  ^ 
is  better,  but  more  expensive,  we  may  use  blankets  > 
only,  two  or  more  pairs,  as  they  may  be  needed.   The 
sheet  having  been  pretty  well  wrung  out  of  cold  water  j 
— pure  and  soft  always,  if  such  can  be  had — is  then  j 
spread  out,  as  smoothly  as  may  be,  upon  the  upper 
blanket.    The  patient,  being  undressed,  lays  himself  j 
at  full  length  upon  the  sheet,  and  holding  up  his  arms, 
an  assistant  laps  one  side  of  it  over  the  body  and  lower  ; 
limbs  ;  the  arms  are  then  dropped  at  the  side,  after  \ 
which  the  other  part  of  the  sheet  is  lapped  over  a.s  be- 
fore.   The  blankets  are  then,  one  by  one,>jrought  over-, 


the  person  in  the  same  way  and  tucked  under  from 
"  head  to  foot,"  and  then  comfortables  in  the  same 
manner,  if  such  are  used.  It  is  best  always  to  place 
a  wet  towel,  covered  with  a  dry  one,  on  the  patient's 
head  while  he  is  packed;  or  if  it  does  not  chill  too 
much,  the  dry  towel  may  be  left  off.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary way  of  taking  a  "  pack  "  in  chronic  disease. 

The  wet  sheet  is  one  of  the  most  soothing  and 
agreeable  of  all  water  appliances,  and  I  may  add,  of  all 
remedial  measures  known  to  man.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  wet  sheet  is  so  often  misused.  It  is  so  delightful, 
and  tends  so  much  to  slumber,  the  patient  never  feels 
ready  to  get  out  of  it.  But  this  slumber— so  profound 
and  sweet,  as  it  often  is — he  should  remember,  may  be 
only  an  apoplectic  stupor,  that  leaves  him  with  a 
swimming,  giddy  feeling  in  the  head,  attended  with 
faintness,  perhaps,  and  ending  in  a  severe  headache  ; 
giving  him,  in  short, a  congestion  of  more  or  less  se- 
verity, in  the  brain.  Now  all  this  happens  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  too  much  heat  accumulated  about 
the  surface,  and  by  robbing  the  skin  too  long  of  the 
air  it  should  breathe.  The  skin,  be  it  remembered, 
is  a  breathing  apparatus,  just  as  truly  as  the  lungs  are. 

There  has  been  a  notion  at  some  of  the  Establish- 
ments -and  those  conducted  by  Germans,  too  —that 
the  wet  sheet  is  to  be  used  for  sweating  ;  and  to  this 
end  the  patient  has  been  literally  staved,  hour  after 
hour,  in  some  cases,  four,  five,  and  even  six  hours,- in 
succession  with  the  view  of  sweating  him.  One  prac- 
titioner went  so  far,  even,  as  to  sn,j,that  he  had  the 
rooms  of  his  establishment  made  very  small,  so  that  by 
the  heat  engendered  the  patient  could  more  easily  be  made 
to  sweat  in  the  wet  sheet.  All  such  practice  as  this  is 
decidedly  hurtful.  If  the  patient  gets  better  under  it 
it  is  only  because  of  the  good  effects  of  water  used  in 
other  ways,  coupled  with  the  ever-important  adjuncts, 
air,  exercise  and  diet.  Why,  in  later  times,  Priessnitz 
never  sweat  patients  at  all ;  much  less  in  wet  sheets. 
If  a  man  must  sweat,  leave  off  the  wet  sheet  assuredly, 
as  that  only  hinders  the  operation  ;  use,  in  short,  the 
blanket  pack  or  the  vapor  bath. 

How  long  shall  a  patient  remain  packed?  Here, 
too,  there  has  been  much  error  in  Hydropathic  prac- 
tice, and  still  is  in  many  quarters,  I  fear.  "Stay  in 
the  pack  till  the  patient  becomes  thoroughly  warm," 
has  been  the  old  doctrine.  But  some  get  warm  a  little 
at  first  on  being  packed,  and  afterwards  get  cold,— so 
at  least  they  feel.    What  is  to  be  done,  then  ? 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  masterly 
greatness  of  Priessnit's  mind,  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
prone  to  "experimenting;"  and  that  whenever  he 
found  out  a  better  method  than  the  one  he  had  usually 
adopted,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  make  a  change,  No 
one  could,  in  faot,  be  more  pleased  than  he  always 
was  when  he  discovered  something  valuable,  however 
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much  it  might  conflict  with  his  previous  opinions  and 
practice.  Water-cure,  even  as  practised  by  Priessnitz , 
had  only  a  small  beginning  at  first.  So  he  went  on, 
improving  it  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
conquering  fame  and  fortune,  and  earning  a  reputation 
more  desirable  than  that  of  any  other  physician  who 
has  ever  lived. 

One  of  Priesnitz'  improvements,  then,  was  to  give 
short  packs.  "  Remain  enveloped  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  only,"  he  said  ;  "  if  you  are  not  able  to  bear 
the  pack  in  that  way,  take  the  rubbing  wet  sheet  and 
the  lighter  processes  until  you  are."  In  some  cases,  he 
gave  two  or  three  of  these  short  packs  in  succession, 
the  patient  rising  between  each  to  take  an  airing,  a 
rubbing  wet  sheet,  or  other  bath,  and  then  again  to  the 
pack.  Oftener,  however,  one  only  was  taken  at  a  time, 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a  day,  as  the  case  might  be  ; 
and  as  to  becoming  warm,  some  American  ladies  told 
me  at  Graefenberg,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  they 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  had  begun  to  get  comfortable; 
yet  they  were  growing  well  as  fast  as  any  one  could 
desire,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  under  the  care 
of  a  number  of  the  best  allopathic  and  homoeopathic 
physicians  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Cold  water,  in 
fact,  cured  them,  but  drugs  could  not.  Nor  were  the 
applications  made  in  a  manner  so  very  comfortable  as 
some  suppose  must  necessarily  be.  In  these  hard 
cases  it  is  up-hill,  self-denying  work  to  get  well,  even 
in  the  best  and  only  way. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  wet  sheet,  as  used  in 
chronic  diseases  ;  in  acute  attacks  it  is  managed  differ- 
ently, according  to  the  case.  If  the  object  is  to  ab- 
stract caloric  from  the  body,  we  cover  the  sheet  but  lit- 
tle, with  a  single  dry  sheet,  or  a  blanket  or  two,  or 
perhaps,  wiih  none  of  these.  If,  in  a  hot  day,  we  keep 
a  wet  towel  about  a  keg  of  water,  we  know  that  by 
evaporation— a  natural  process — the  water  is  rendered 
more  cool.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  patient  is  hot  and 
feverish,  we  keep  one,  or  still  better,  two  wet  sheets 
about  him,  without  other  covering,  and  thus  bring 
down  the  heat  and  circulation  to  any  desirable  degree. 
We  sprinkle  water  upon  the  sheets,  or  re-wet  them  as 
often  as  is  necessary;  in  some  extreme  cases  of  fever, 
continuing  them  constantly  a  whole  week  or  more. 
"  But  what  about  your  doctrine  of  the  skin  being  a 
breathing  organ?"  Some  one  objects.  The  answer 
is,  in  high  fever  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  destroy- 
ed. Moreover,  experience  teaches  that  the  continuous 
application  of  the  wet  linen  is,  in  such  cases,  a  most 
serviceable  application,  and  one  that  tends  most  pow- 
erfully to  induce  in  the  dermoid  structure  its  natural 
and  healthful  state. 

The  wet  sheet  acts  also  by  absorption.  It  draws  mor- 
bific matter  out  of  the  body,  as  any  one  can  see  who  ap- 
plies it  for  a  short  time  only,  and  then  washes  it.  Ob- 
serve, too,  what  an  odor  comes  from  the  sheet  when  a 
diseased,  tobaccoized,  narcotized,  and  tea-and-coffee- 
ized,  pork-eating  patient  has  been  packed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  diseased  body  absorbs  the  pure  water  into 
its  finest  tissues  on  a  large  scale,  thus  supplying  that 
fluid  which  of  all  substances  the  system  under  such 
circumstances  most  needs.  The  moist  warmth  of  the 
sheet  also  acts  as  a  most  soothing  poultice,  producing 
over  the  whole  surface  the  same  good  effects  as  a 
smaller  application  on  a  local  part. 

The  Wet  Dress.— A  modification  of  the  wet  sheet, 
and  in  some  respects  an  improvement,  is  to  have  a 
coarse  linen  or  cotton  dress,  made  with  large  arms,  so 
that  one  may  take  the  application  without  help.  The 
dress  once  applied,  the  patient  lays  himself  upon  blank- 
ets, in  which  he  wraps  himself  just  sufficiently  to  be- 
come comfortable.  Or  he  may  have  flannel  dresses  to 
put  on  over  the  wet,  and  then  lay  In  a  common  bed. 
In  this  application  the  air  is  not  excluded  from  the 
surface  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
common  tight  pack.  Hence,  a  patient  may  remain  in 
it  a  half  or  the  whole  of  the  night  if  he  chooses,  being 
careful  to  become  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold.    Re- 


wetting  it  once  or  twice  in  the  night  will  be  of  service. 
Often  in  a  single  night,  a  bad  cold  may  be  thrown  off 
in  this  simple  way. 

The  Half  Pack. — Patients  not  unfrequently  pre- 
sent themselves,  in  whom  the  reactive  energy  is  so  low 
that  a  "  half-pack,"  as  it  is  called,  will  be  tolerated, 
while  the  entire  sheet  would  abstract  too  much  caloric 
from  the  body.  In  such  cases  the  sheet  is  applied  so 
as  to  extend  only  from  the  arm-pits,  or  at  most  from 
the  neck  to  the  hips,  leaving  the  lower  extremities,  as 
it  were,  in  the  dry  pack.  Sometimes,  also,  the  sheet 
is  allowed  to  extend  to  the  ankles,  not  including  the 
feet.  Packing  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  wet  towels 
acts  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  partial  or  half- 
pack,  and  is  in  many  cases  a  valuable  preliminary  mea- 
sure. These  precautions  it  is  well  to  observe  where  a 
feeble  patient,  who  has  suffered  long  from  chronic  dis- 
ease, is  beginning  with  the  envelopment. 

The  Folded  Wet  Sheet. — As  a  modification  of  the 
wet  sheet  principle,  I  have  often  used  in  domestic 
practice  the  following  application  :  A  common  sheet, 
of  coarse  quality,  is  folded  four  double,  which  leaves 
it  large  enough  to  encircle  the  trunk  of  the  body  from 
the  arm-pits  down.  Two  thicknesses  of  the  sheet  to 
come  next  to  the  body,  are  wet  in  cold  water,  or  the 
whole  of  the  sheet,  according  to  the  case.  In  a  host 
of  painful  ailments,  such  as  pleurisy,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  colic,  cholera, 
cholera  morbus,  rheumatism,  painful  menstruation, 
after  pains,  &c,  &c,  this  is  a  most  valuable  applica- 
tion. Often  this  remedy,  which  can  be  applied  in  a 
minute  as  it  were,  will  soothe  a  patient  quickly  to 
sleep,  while  without  it,  a  night  of  agony  would  be  his 
lot.  One  advantage,  too,  of  this  appliance  is,  that  if  a 
patient  is  too  weak  to  rise, the  sheet  maybe  opened  in 
front,  so  that  fresh  water  may,  when  needed,  be  sprink- 
led upon  it,  and  wet  towels  may  be  added  under  it, 
upon  the  abdomen,  if  necessary. 

In  all  the  methods  of  applying  the  wet  sheet,  there 
can  be  no  possible  objections  to  using  warm  bficks, 
bottles,  &c-,  to  the  feet  when  cold.  I  say  warm  appli- 
cations ;  not  hot,  as  we  read  in  almost  all  the  allopa- 
thic as  well  as  hydropathic  works.  Heat  is  injurious, 
but  warmth  is  as  natural  and  useful  in  some  cases  as 
cold  is  in  others. 

It  is  the  practice  generally  to  take  some  form  of 
bath  after  the  pack.  If  the  patient  is  too  feeble  to 
rise,  an  ablution  is  performed  while  he  is  in  bed.  In 
other  cases,  a  wet  sheet  rubbing, shallow,  plunge,  towel, 
or  other  bath  is  resorted  to,  but  not  of  necessity  strictly. 
It  is  better,  however,  as  a  rule,  to  make  the  process  a 
compound  one,  i.  e. ,  to  take  some  form  of  bath  after  the 
pack.  This  should  also  be  followed  by  exercise  in  the 
open  air  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  A  pack,  followed 
by  a  faithful  turn  at  work,  or  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
is  always  worth  much  more  than  one  after  which  the 
patient  remains  within  doors. 

The  Rain  Bath. — A  modification  of  the  wet  sheet 
pack,  is  for  the  patient  to  walk  in  the  open  air— bare- 
headed being  preferable— till  his  clothes  become  tho- 
roughly wet.  Howard  understood  well  the  advantages 
of  a  "  good  soaking  "  of  this  kind  in  hardening  the 
constitution.  Every  one  who  has  arrived  at  adult  age 
must  have  noticed  at  some  time  of  his  life  how  much 
better  he  felt  after  a  drenching,  having  dried  him- 
self, and  got  on  dry  clothes.  True,  it  is  not  every  in- 
valid that  can  bear  this  kind  of  hydropathy  before  he 
has  become  somewhat  hardened  to  it ;  nor  oan  every 
one  be  thus  hardened  ;  as  for  instance,  such  as  have 
incurably  diseased  lungs.  But  most  persons  can  bear 
a  rain-water  wetting  now  and  then,  and  with  advan- 
tage, provided  they  see  to  getting  warm,  dry,  and  com- 
fortable within  a  reasonable  time  after  it. 

I  have  repeatedly  sent  patients  at  my  establishment 
out  of  a  rainy  day,  bare-headed,  with  linen  or  muslin 
shirt  and  pantaloons  only  for  clothing,  directing  them 
to  continue  their  walk  and  wetting  for  an  hour  or  two, 
according  to  the  case,  after  which  they  had  the  well   : 


wrung  rubbing  wet  sheet  and  dry  clothing. .  It  would  be 
well  that  every  "  cure  "  should  have  a  suitable  place 
for  ladies  to  take  this  form  of  bath.  It  is  not  well  to 
water-soak  their  hair  as  a  general  thing  ;  but  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  process  is  as  appropriate  for  the 
one  sex  as  the  other.  Nor  would  I  object  to  a  warm 
foot-bath  for  either  males  or  females,  to  be  taken  after 
this  kind  of  aquatic  exercise,  if  these  parts  should  not 
have  sufficient  reaction. 

Plunging  into  water  with  the  clothing  on,  and  pour- 
ing water  upon  the  person,  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
clothing,  following  the  same  by  suitable  exercise,  is 
also  a  good  method,  provided  the  weather  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  cold,  and  the  patient  have  the  requisite 
strength  to  endure  the  process.  It  will,  I  trust,  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  recommend  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  these  powerful  measures.  Good  judgment 
is  nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  the  medical  art  more 
needed  than  in  the  use  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  hy- 
dropathic means. 


ALETTER. 


|  Glen  Haven,  March,  1853. 

I    E.  C.  Winchester,  M.D.,  Late  of  the 
j        Wyoming  Cottage  Water-Cure,  N.  Y. 

|  Dear  Sir :  The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  not 
|  surprise  you.  It  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  your  ex- 
|  pressed  wish,  that  I  would  state  to  the  public  my 
>  views  of  the  relative  value  of  critical  actions, — or  as 
i  they  are  generally  termed  Crises, — under  the  Water- 
i  Cure  treatment.  You  also  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
|  would  state  my  views  of  the  best  mode  of  establishing 
<  and  conducting  scientifically  and  successfully  Water- 
"i  Cures,  drawing  hints  from  my  own  experience. 

If  there  is  a  Hydropathic  Physician  who  is  entitled 
i  to  be  singled  out  from  his  brothers  in  the  profession, 
',  and  addressed  by  public  letter,  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
J  yourself.    If  there  is  a  physician  who  has  the  right  to 
|  address  you,  it  is  myself.    Why?    Because,  dear  sir, 
j  we  are  living  proofs  in  our  own  persons  of  the  truth 
\  of  the  philosophy  we  teach.     We  have  been  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death  by  it,  and  perhaps  we  are  the 
only  two  physicians  of  any  age  as  practitioners ,  who 
have  been  saved  by  it,  who  reside  in  our  great  State. 
Well  may  we  look  on  its  growth  with  interest,  watch 
its  progress  with  keen  eyes,  feel  enthusiastic  in  our 
commendations  of  it,  and  certain  that  it  will  never 
fail  to  gratify  all  reasonable  expectations.    Well  may 
we  abjure  all  alliance  with  drugs,  with  so-called  speci. 
fics,  with  poisons  that  kill,  or  aid  to  kill,  with  hocus 
pocus,  with  patent  medicines,  with  empiricism  in  regu  - 
lar  or  irregular  practice,  and  turning  to  Nature,  trust 
her  obediently  and  reverently.    When  a  doubter  says 
"  Where  are  your  trophies  of  your  Water-Cure  ?"  my 
reply  is  —In  olden  times  to  conquer  a  King's  phalanxes 
was  glorious,  but  to  take  the  King  himself  wrought 
out  for  the  conqueror  a  triumph— secured  him  an  ova- 
tion.   Look  at  me  !    In  me  you  have  abundant  proofs 
of  the  potency  of  Water-Cure.    Reared  by  all  my 
studies  and  associations  for  the  medical  profession,  an 
invalid— I  was  the  target  for  our  sharp-shooters  for  twen- 
ty years.    At  last,  they  gave  me  up  to  die,  and  the 
Water-Cure  saved  me.    Yours,  in  the  main,  is  a  like 
history,  so  that  we  may  both  in  our  line  and  place  give 
to  the  new  idea, — the  regenerating  force — our  wholo 
measure  of  strength.    Whilst  many,  friendly  to  it, 
doubt  its  universal  fitness,  whilst  practitioners  of  it  get 
frightened,  and  resort  to  their  "  nasty  stuff,'1'1  whilst 
on  every  side  rise  up  croakers, 

"  birds  of  ill  omen," 

whose  music  affrights,  hut  never  charms,  let  you  and 
I,  my  brother,  trust  it.    As  sure  as  God  is  God,  and  <° 
man  is  man,  so  sure  Water-Cure  will  triumph  over 
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drugs  as  a  curative  agency  ;  so  sure  will  the  men  who 
have  no  higher  mission  than  to  give  poisons,  and  men 
who  think  it  a  fine  business  to  unite  the  two, 
learn  that  public  opinion  designs  for  them  another 
calling.  It  may  be  something  that  they  do  not  expect, 
it  will  not  be  to  people  grave-yards  by  law  and  conse- 
crated charters. 
The  first  point  bearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  this 

letter  will  be 

Statistics. 
I  have  treated,  since  Glen  Haven  passed  into  my  hands  as 

its  medical  proprietor,  589  persons. 

Of  these  were  females,  267         " 

Of  the  whole  number  there  have  had  crises,       304        " 

Of  this  number  were  women,  1*29        " 

Of  those  who  did  not  have  crises,  285        " 

Of  those  who  have  had  crises,  there  have  been, 
by  the  Skin,  256 

"      Fever, 
"      Bowels, 
' '      Sweatings, 
"      Mouth, 
"      Urine, 
11      Menstrual  flux, 

Those  who  left  whilst  in  crisis,  and  unbenefited, 

Of  those  who  did  not  have  crisis,  there  were  tran- 
sient persons, 

Left  from  personal  disaffection, 

Left  incurable, 

Of  the  incurable  there  died, 

Leaving  of  those  who  had  crisis,  and  were  bene- 
fited or  cured,  298 
"      of  those  who  had  no  crisis,  and  were 
benefited  or  cured,    '                                        229 

Making  of  those  that  were  benefited  or  cured,    527 

Of  this  number  were  cured,  201 

"         "  "      benefited,  326 

Of  the  267  women  treated,  there  have  been  who 
had  a  great  variety  of  ailments,  of  which 
the  prominent  were  Scrofula  and  Prolapsus 
Uteri,  164 

These  made  my  worst  cases,  by  reason  of  the 
complications  of  disease.  Of  simple  Pro- 
lapsus, 

Inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  Uterus,  Dysme- 
norrhea, Amenorrhea,  Menorrhagia,  and  Ute- 
rine Hemorrhage, 

Sciatic  Rheumatism, 

Dyspepsia, 

Typhus  Fever, 

Insanity, 

St.  Vitus'  Dance, 

Erysipelas, 

Of  the  cases  of  Prolapsus  Uteri  I  will  speak  more  at 
length  in  another  part  of  this  letter. 

Of  the  589  persons,  there  were  in  the  use  of  To- 
bacco when  they  arrived  at  the  Glen,  296  persons. 

Tea,  once  a  day,  413  " 

Coffee,  "         "  419  " 

Meat  and  Butter,  521  " 

Ardent  Spirits,  in  a  beverage  form,  16  " 

There  had  at  some  period  in  their  lives  taken 
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Calomel,  414  " 

Iodine,  175  " 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  18  " 

Arsenic,  45  " 

Quinine,  375  " 

Colchicum,                                 .  34  "         i 

Strychnine,  24  "         < 

Opium,  504  " 

Patent  Medicines,  544  "         ) 

Homoeopathic  Medicines,         •  216  "         ; 

Eclectic                "  194  " 

Botanic                 "  32  "         < 

Clairvoyant         "  7  " 

Home  Water-Cure,  61  " 

Galvanic,  19  "         < 

Spirit  Rapping,  2  "         \ 

At  other  Water-Cures,  36  "         < 

I  make  no  record  of  the  minor  medicines  taken.  Of  I 
those  who  have  taken  patent  medicines,  nearly  200  ! 
had  taken  from  6  to  10  bottles  of  Townsend's  Sarsapa-  ' 
rilla.  One  man  had  taken  104  bottles,  and  33  bottles  : 
of  Vaugu's  Lithontriptic.  Sixty  of  them  had  taken  I 
Wild  Cherry  Balsam,  40  Chanchalagua,  52  Yellow  j 
Dock,  from  1  to  3  bottles  each.  One  hundred  and  two  ; 
had  taken  over  25  boxes  Brandreth's  Pills,  109  had 
taken  over  3  boxes  of  Motfatt's,  and  104  had  taken 
over  4  boxes  of  Soule's  Oriental  Balm  Pills. 

Length  of  time  they  have  been  sick,  from         1  to  20  years. 

Age  ranging  from  10  to  56      " 

Distance  travelled  to  reach  the  Glen,  1  to  2,000  miles. 

Number  of  States  from  which  they  have  come,  calling 
Canada  one  State,  20 

Time  of  residence  as  nearly  as  I  could  cal- 
culate it,  of  those  who  were  cured,  from  4    to  18  months. 

Those  who  were  benefited,  from  1£  to    6        " 

I  have  treated  the  following  diseases  successfully. 
Diseases  of  the  scalp,  nervous  head-ache,  chronic  and 
acute  sick  head-ache,  neuralgia  of  the  face,  deafness, 
inflamed  eye-lids  of  long  standing,  weak  eyes,  amau- 
rosis, nasal  catarrh — front  and  back  passages— sore 
throat,  nursing  sore  mouth, bronchitis,  inflammation  of 
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the  spinal  sheath,  pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  nervous  cough,  consump- 
tion in  its  early  stages,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  en- 
largement of  the  heart,  mucous  and  nervous  dyspep- 
sia, spasms  of  the  stomach  of  long  standing,  disease  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  duodenum,  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
chronic  diarrhea,  piles  of  both  kinds,  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  orchitis,  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus, prolapsus  uteri,  vaginal  prolapsus,  leucorrhea, 
congestion  of  the  uterus,  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
abortion,  painful,  profuse,  and  suppressed  menstru- 
ations, scrofula  in  all  conceivable  varieties,  such  as 
sore  throat  and  ears,  skin  disease,  disease  of  the  bow- 
els, ulcers  on  the  arms,  neck,  groin,  knees  and  ankles, 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  congestion  of  the  brain,  sperma- 
torrhea, gout,  rheumatism  with  enlarged  joints,  acute 
rheumatism,  lumbar  abscess,  fever  and  ague,  bilious 
fever,  typhus  fever,  brain  fever,  insanity,  bloody  dys- 
entery, curvature  of  the  spine,  indolent  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  marasmus,  dropsy,  puerperal  fever,  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  tumors  of 
the  uterus,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  erysipelas,  croup,  and  dis- 
eases of  children.  In  no  case  have  I  ever  given  a  single 
particle  of  medicine—nor  allowed  it  to  be  taken  with 
my  knowledge,  except  on  single  occasions  in  two  in- 
stances— both  of  whom  were  persons  long  habituated 
to  its  use,  and  just  arrived. 

2.  Crises. 

I  never  labor  to  produce  or  avoid  them.  Why 
should  I  ?  I  cannot  tell  at  first  sight  of  a  sick  person, 
whether  he  can  have  a  crisis  or  not.  True,  over  a 
moiety  of  my  guests  have  had  them,  but  at  the  outset 
all  speculations  on  the  subject  in  most  instances  are 
useless.  I  make  the  best  possible  diagnosis  of  my  case 
before  me,  and  make  out  my  prescription  with  refer- 
ence to  vital  vigor,  temperament,  the  drugs  given,  the 
external  conditions  of  the  system,  &c,  and  then  hail 
the  exhibitions  of  activity  which  Nature  puts  forth, 
with  profound  pleasure.  If  they  are  sufficiently  acute 
to  be  characterized  as  critical,  I  do  so,  and  welcome 
them.  Nature  is  greater  than  I  am.  She  is  wise. 
She  stands  between  me  and  the  Eternal  Wisdom. 
Her  domain  is  universal,  mine  is  limited.  She  is 
abundant  in  resource.  I  am  always,  and  everywhere— 
if  in  my  true  place — auxiliary  to  her.  I  have  two  car- 
dinal points  in  my  creed. 

1st.  To  ascertain  correctly  what  Nature  wishes,  or 
would  have  me  do.    2d.  To  do  it. 

My  studies  have  led  me  to  conclude — and  I  have 
daily  evidence  that  the  conclusion  is  a  wise  one — that 
she  never  desires  me  to  be  officious,  to  set  up  practice 
"  on  my  own  hook" — to  bustle  and  meddle  with  the 
organism,  where  T  had  better  keep  still.  Never  to 
overdo. 

You  will  notice,  that  in  the  report  of  the  crises  had, 
the  actions  by  the  skin  constitute  nearly  7-8ths  of  the 
whole  number.  These  were  all  marked— some  very 
severe.  And  not  a  single  case  leaving  the  person  un- 
benefited— if  you  except  the  six  who  fled  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  whose  history  I  know  nothiug.  I  prefer 
a  skin  crisis  to  other  forms,  because  it  is  milder,  and 
more  easily  and  discriminatingly  dealt  with.  It  comes 
under  one's  eye,  and  changes  are  more  readily  under- 
stood. 

The  crises  on  the  skin  put  on  the  greatest  variety 
of  appearance.  Some  commenced  with  &  fine  rash,  as 
fine  as  it  could  be,  and  after  a  while  became  confluent, 
pale  in  color,  and  confined  for  a  while  mostly  to  the 
chest.  Others  would  show  millet-seed  rash,  extending 
from  the  hips  up  to  the  arm-pits,  and  very  sore. 
Others  ring- worm  rash,  of  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece , 
and  from  that  to  the  size  of  a  dollar — the  periphery  or 
rim,  a  fiery  red,  the  inside  paler,  but  still  decidedly  red, 
commencing  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  working  its 
way  on  to  the  chest,  over  the  stomach  and  abdomen, 
where  it  would  become  confluent,  and  be  very  sore, 
and  exude  large  quantities  of  ichorous  matter,  attend- 
ed with  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  and  rendering  the 
washing  of  the  bandages  necessary  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  this  outbreak  has 
healed,  the  skin  becoming  smooth  as  a  child's,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  unremitting  application  of 
the  compress.  In  two  very  sick  persons  this  eruption 
has  had  contemporaneously,  sore  eyes,  lips,  mouth, 
throat,  and  nostrils,  and  for  two  days  made  the  per- 
sons temporarily  deaf.  In  two  other  instances,  has 
commenced  at  the  neck,  and  covered  the  whole  body 
to  the  ankles,  making  the  persons  emit  so  intensely 
unpleasant  smell,  that  persons  could  hardly  come  near 
to  them;  yet,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  skin  crises,  work- 
ing charmingly  for  the  sufferers,  and  giving  them  in 
renewed  vigor  and  elasticity  of  muscle,  in  fine  mental 
balance  and  tone,  in  healthiness  of  tissue,  in  normal 
conduct  of  very  important  functions,  a  recompense  a 
thousand-fold  greater  than  the  irritability,  excitability, 
and  pain  produced  by  them. 
1  Of  the  other  crises,  I  shall  speak  in  the  Journal 
!  under  the  head  of  reported  cases,  and  so  will  not  say 
!  anything  further,  than  that  the  severest  cases  I  have 


ever  had  to  deal  with  were  compound  crises,  made  up 
of  fevers,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  drains  from  the  bow- 
els, bladder,  and  mouth.  Yet  I  never  have  had  a  pa- 
tient with  critical  action  who  I  thought  would  die  with 
it,  or  of  it;  and  I  never  have  had  one  who  thought 
when  in  one,  that  he  or  she  would  die.  Why  then 
should  I  fear  them  ?  Under  proper  treatment,  they  will 
surely  cure,  and  not  kill ;  build  up,  and  not  destroy. 

I  owe  the  large  number  of  crises  under  my  treatment 
to  two  things,  which  I  will  distinguish  thus.  1st.  The 
water  used. 

2d.  The  methods  used  in  its  administration.  I  know 
not  how  to  speak  enthusiastically  enough  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  springs  of  water  we  use,  and  will  only  say, 
that  they  constitute  the  right  arm  of  my  strength,  and 
have  the  praise  and  glowing  eulogy  of  all  who  visit 
us.  For  their  purity  and  softness,  and  healing  power 
— though  unmedicinal,  they  have  been  traditionally 
celebrated  among  the  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  Indians 
from  time  immemorial.  On  these  hill  sides,  years  long 
gone,  many  an  Indian  has  practised  in  his  crude,  sav- 
age way,  the  Water-Cure.  It  is  said,  that  /icrethe  In- 
dians resorted  when  they  had  the  intermittent  fever. 
But  our  water  needs  no  Indian  tradition  to  prove  its 
sanative  qualities.  O,  my  brother,  if  some  of  our 
co-laborers  only  knew  the  difference  which  good,  soft, 
living,  running  water  will  make  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  as  compared  with  hard  water,  they  would  see 
that  drugs  are  as  out  of  place  administered  to  the  sick, 
as  a  wart  is  on  the  nose  of  a  beauty.  They  would  also 
see  that  when  in  the  use  of  the  one  they  every  little 
while  fail,  in  the  use  of  the  other  they  would  seldom 
fail.  Speaking  of  water  and  its  qualities,  let  me  say, 
all  soft  water  is  not  equally  good,  by  reason  of  its  lack 
of  carbonic  acid.  Where  this  is  deficient,  the  late 
Dr.  Wesselhoeft  has  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce 
skin  crisis;  and  one  of  the  most  successful  practition- 
ers in  this  State,  personally  to  me  ascribed  our  great 
success  in  the  production  of  crises  on  the  skin,  to 
the  fact,  that  in  addition  to  its  softness,  our  water  is 
largely  charged  with  this  element. 

Let  me  also  say,  that  a  rude,  yet  good  way  of  testing 
the  comparative  merits  of  springs  of  soft  water,  is  to 
note  the  kinds  of  timber  which  grow  on  the  soil  out  of 
which  they  rise.  Their  softness  being  equal,  those 
will  prove  the  most  sanative  where  hemlock,  chestnut, 
white-wood,  and  oak  grow;  those  the  least  so,  where 
beech,  maple,  hickory,  white  and  black  ash,  elm,  red 
and  bastard,  grow.  Those  are  not  good  springs  where 
willows  grow,  the  water  being  apt  to  hold  in  suspen- 
sion vegetable  matter,  and  the  willows  attaining  the 
greatest  size  where  the  streams  are  muddy. 

I  now  come  to  my  mode  of  treatment.  1  never  allow 
myself  to  be  limited  as  to  time,  abhorring  quackery  too 
much  to  do  this.  Who,  and  what  am  I,  that  I  can 
take  a  sick  stranger,  and  ignorant  of  all  antecedents, 
look  over  the  case,  and  affix  a  period  at  which  the 
patient  shall  be  ivell  ?  Such  a  procedure  is  all  guess 
work  at  best.  I  always  hold  out  to  my  patients  the 
highest  possible  rational  hopes,  insist  on  their  confi- 
dence in  me  and  my  assistants,  and  also  on  their  being 
contented— if  they  are  to  be  under  my  care,  and  never 
on  any  account  urge  a  discontented  person  to  stay — if 
the  discontentment  is  other  than  a  passing  feeling .  My 
theory  recognizes  vitally  the  fact,  that  the  body  cannot 
throw  off  morbid  and  take  on  healthful  conditions 
when  the  soul  does  not  earnestly  and  determinedly 
will  it.  So  I  always  let  discontented  patients  go- 
rather  they  would  go  than  not.  I  can  do  them  no 
good  unless  they  can  overcome  the  feeling,  and  do  not 
want  their  money  nor  their  influence  in  my  Cure. 

The  treatment  prescribed  at  the  Glen  is  mild  to  an 
extreme  as  compared  with  that  usually  practised.  It 
proceeds  on  the  recognition  that  in  chronic  diseases 
the  nervous  system  has  been  exhausted  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  that  healthy  reactions  never  take  place  under 
such  state  of  the  nervous  force  with  celerity.  The  vi- 
tal powers  enfeebled,  the  activities  of  the  patient  are 
diminished.  Cold  baths,  followed  by  vigorous,  or 
rapid,  or  violent  exercise,  produce  a  temporary  glow, 
but  ultimately  a  permanent  chill.  Send  a  man  with 
diminished  nervous  force,  with  reduced  quantity  of 
blood,  with  flabby  muscle,  with  feeble  assimilative 
power  into  a  plunge  of  water  at  45  to  55,  he  comes  out, 
wipes,  rubs,  declares  himself  warm,  affirms  that  is  the 
best  bath  he  has  had,  dresses,  goes  out,  walks  nigh  to 
the  running  point,  and  comes  back  puffing  like  a  wal- 
rus, takes  his  seat,  and  in  thirty  minutes  is  chilly, 
cold,  and  wants  to  lie  down.  The  history  of  that 
transaction,  my  friend,  is,  that  he  has  had  too  much  of 
the  heroic  administered;  and  his  ultimate  fact  is  debili- 
ty instead  of  tonicity.  A  milder  bath,  with  less  of 
impulsive  skin  warmth,  with,  longer  hand-rubbing  by 
an  attendant,  with  more  moderate  exercise,  would 
have  brought  that  feeble  body  to  its  seat  in  the  sitting- 
room  in  a  permanent  reaction,  the  force  of  which 
would  have  been  all  on  the  right  side.  Now,  not  so 
much  by  theories— for  in  the  present  state  of  this  new 
idea  theories  are  not  needed  as  much  as  facts— but  by 
somewhat  widely-extended  observation— my  judgment 
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rules  on  the  side  of  treating  chronic  ailments  with  great 
"cntleness.  More  discrimination  in  different  cases  is 
made  by  me  in  the  kinds,  frequency,  and  duration  of 
baths  given,  than  in  the  difference  of  temperature, 
reaching  the  results  sought  in  this  way  quite  as  surely 
as  in  the  other,  and  with  conditions  and  circumstances 
much  more  at  my  command.  It  is  certain  to  me  that 
this  mode  of  treatment  has  assisted  the  system  to 
throw  off'  disease  when  heroic  treatment  would  have 
failed. 

In  all  those  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri, numbering  206, 
and  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  the 
most  astonishing  results  have  followed  the  methods  I 
have  employed.  Not  a  case  has  failed,  where  the  pa- 
tient has  given  me  a  fair  trial ;  and  in  only  one  in- 
stance has  a  patient  of  mine  ever  been  subject  to  the 
trouble  of  replacement.  What  will  yourmortorpathic, 
analytic,  your  abdominal  supporter,  your  mechanical 
displacement  doctors  say  to  this?  I  do  not  say  that 
cases,  diagnostic  in  character,  will  not  arise  where  in- 
vestigations are  necessary,  but  I  do  give  it  deliberately 
as  my  opinion,  that  no  greater  humbug  is  extant,  than 
the  whole  medical  practice  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
necessity  of  the  replacement  of  the  uterus,  in  order  to 
cure  prolapsus  of  that  organ.  In  every  one  hundred 
cases  of  this  difficulty 3  ninety-nine  exist  as  effects,  pro- 
duced by  disturbing  causes  on  the  general  organism. 
Remove  the  cause,  strengthen  the  general  body,  and 
the  local  difficulty  vanishes.  And  now,  dear  sir,  al- 
low me  to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions  on  the  general 
progress  of  the  cause  we  love,  and  I  shake  your  hand. 

No  enterprise  ever  deserved  more  devoted  and 
faithful  friends  than  this  Water-Cure  Reform.  How 
deeply  I  deplore  the  slimness  of  my  own  powers,  God 
only  knows.  I  would  give  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
research,  skill,  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  to  it,  were  I 
only  their  possessor,  as  cheerfully  as  ever  mother 
gives  milk  to  her  first  born  babe.  Think,  my  dear 
fellow,  what  it  contemplates:  nothing  less  than  the 
preservation  of  life— human  life— the  most  sublime 
fact  that  ever  met  the  eyes  of  man.  "  What,"  asks 
Shelley,  "  are  changes  of  empires,  the  wreck  of  dynas- 
ties, with  the  opinions  that  supported  them,  to  this 
grand  reality  of  life  ?"  And  yet  men  act  without 
reference  to  the  majesty  of  this  great  reality,  simply 
because  they  are  familiar  with  it.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  as  one  lives  here  so  will  be  his  starting 
point  of  elevation  otherwhere,  that  as  he  cultures  his 
better  nature  here  he  will  have  capacity  to  appreciate 
beauty  in  higher  latitudes  and  loftier  spheres;  our  re- 
form looms  up  into  grandeur,  and  becomes  clad  with 
great  significance.  Margaret  Puller,  somewhere,  says 
that,  "  Very  early  1  knew  the  only  object  in  life  was 
to  grow."  To  develop  one's  self  is  the  highest  object 
a  human  being  can  have,  unless  to  develop  othei  s  is 
greater. 

Now,  this  Water-Cure  Reformation  circles  in  its 
aims  all  that  tends  to  preserve  life,  and  so  indirectly 
touches  ma  's  loftiest  interests.  It  needs,  and,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  has  in  its  ranks  men  and  wo- 
men of  commanding  stature,  physicians  of  exalted 
ability.  Yet  I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  of 
both  "  clerical  and  laical,"  professional  and  private 
advocates,  there  is  needed— save  a  few — more  heart  con- 
secration. Throughout  the  ranks  there  is  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm. Self-interest  has  been  the  grand  motive  to 
exertion.  Benevolence  has  had  no  influence  in  its 
progress.  Generally  speaking,  new  ideas,  radical 
truths,  like  this  of  the  Water-Cure  treatment  for  dis- 
ease, having  the  quality  of  greatness  in  them,  find 
their  way  to  the  brains  of  men  slowly.  Every  inch  of 
territory  occupied,  is  conquered.  It  is  pre-occupied 
by  those  who  dislike  change,  and  new  truths  always 
argue  the  necessity  of  change.  They  germinate  roots 
first,  and  strike  downwards,  before  they  put  out  stems, 
and  commence  growth  into  air.  It  has  been  found  in 
human  history,  that  slowness  and  sturdiness  of  growth 
have  been  fortunate  for  great  ideas,  that  such  process 
gave  time  for  compactness  and  hardiness  of  fibre,  and 
developed  at  last  a  character  at  once  vigorous  and 
lasting. 

The  Water-Cure  idea  has  thus  far  proved  an  excep- 
tion. It  answered  to  a  human  want,  and  so  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  it.  As  a  natural  consequence,  a 
portion  of  those  who  professionally  adopt  it,  it  is  not 
unlikely,  have  given  it  their  sustainment,  because  they 
thou glit  it  would  sustain  them.  To  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, there  are  allopathic,  eclectic,  and  homoeopathic 
physicians,  who  practise  it,  just  as  far  and  as  widely 
as  the  opinions  of  their  parishioners  press  them  to  do 
it.  Possibly,  some  who  give  no  medicines  do  the 
same  thing.  As  far  as  such  motives  prompt  practi- 
tioners to  follow  the  Reform,  no  great  trouble  will  ul- 
timately accrue  to  it  from  their  adhesion.  The  day  is 
not  far  dif-tant,  when  all  such  persons  will  abandon 
the  professional  practice  of  Hydropathy,  for  the  day 
will  soon  come  to  show  such,  and  for  that  matter  all 
of  us,  that  water  establishments  are  not  good  morJev- 
making  investments,  if  immediate  results  are  expect- 


ed. I  have  my  serious  doubts,  whether  over  three  Es- 
tablishments can  be  found  in  the  United  States  out  of 
debt ,  though  in  this  I  may  be  in  error.  I  also  doubt 
whether  one  can  be  found  which  has  or  does  realize 
6  per  cent,  on  its  investment,  after  paying  its  owners 
anything  like  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  there  are  in  the  ranks  those  who 
have  seized,  mounted,  and  are  riding  this  Reform,  be- 
cause they  think  they  can  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  let 
me  tell  them  they  are  deluded.  Why,  look  how  the 
" sham-shops "  are  shutting  up!  Within  the  past 
year  not  less  than  six,  to  my  knowledge,  have  closed, 
their  physicians  finding  that  a  Water-Cure  is  not  a 
California  gold  place.  There  is  no  prolession  where 
so  much  hard  task-work,  so  much  brain-sweat,  so  much 
heart-ache,  and  so  much  thought,  are  expended  for  so 
little  money.  I  warn  all,  who  think  of  the  profession 
as  a  pursuit,  to  settle  the  matter  before-hand,  that 
they  will  get  only  moderate  compensation,  and  that 
the  balance  must  come  in  luxury  of  doing  good.  Any 
other  idea  will  be  a  bubble  which  will  burst ;  when  it 
does,  let  those  whom  it  may  concern  stand  from  un- 
der. Such  a  bubble,  to  a  certain  degree,  has  been 
gradually  swelling  for  the  last  thiee  years,  and  it  will 
break  by  and  bye.  It  needs  no  seer's  eye  to  perceive 
it.  It  belongs  to  great  forces  to  have  their  reactions. 
The  atmosphere  has  its,  and  is  purified  thereby. 
The  sea  has  its  swells  and  heavings,  and  subsides  to 
"  be  calm 

As  a  river's  ripple." 

The  Temperance  cause  had  its  reaction  years  ago,  and 
came  near  dying — would  have  died  but  for  having 
masterly  vitality.  If  sordid  motives  are  to  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  our  actions  in  the  rearing  and  con- 
ducting of  Water  Establishments,  then  the  enterprise 
will  have  its  reaction,  and  temporarily  will  receive  a 
check.  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  greatly  misjudge  if 
there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  capital  already,  and  to  be 
invested  in  Water-Cures,  that  in  less  than  five  years 
will  be  a  total  wreck.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  say, 
that  this  view  is  not  mere  rant,  as  some  considerable 
pains  has  been  to  get  at  facts  relative  to  capital  in- 
vested, and  indebtedness  and  nett  income  of  the  vari- 
ous Institutions  in  this  State,  and  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  there  are  Cures  rating  in  aggregate  valua- 
tion over  $60,000,  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
will  not  pay  3  per  cent,  and  possibly  will  not  pay 
anything.  I  know  of  three  Establishments,  one  val- 
ued at  $11,000,  one  at  $15,000,  and  one  at  $16,000,  by 
their  proprietors,  two  of  which  have  not  had  a  patient 
within  their  walls  since  the  1st  of  last  September,  and 
the  other  of  which  has  not,  at  one  time,  since  last 
June,  had  ten  patients.  Of  institutions  not  ranging 
above  $5,000,  and  not  below  $2,000, 1  know^uc,  which 
are  hopelessly  broken  down,  and  never  to  be  opened 
again  unless  under  very  different  auspices. 

Let  no  reader  of  this  letter  draw  wrong  inferences 
from  these  statements  of  mine.  To  infer  that  the 
business  of  treating  diseases  by  Water  in  Establish- 
ments, is  over  done,  would  be  wrong.  It  is  not  over 
done,  it  is  badly  done.  Of  all  the  Establishments  al- 
luded to,  the  proprietors  and  physicians  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  to  the  public,  that  their  first  and  last 
idea,  their  waking  and  sleeping  thought,  was  to  make 
money.  The  cause  of  truth,  the  lifting  up  to  high 
eminence,  where  the  sick  and  sorrowing  should  clearly 
discern  it,  the  noblest  truth  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  no  charms  for  them,  and  they  failed.  I  am  no  fa- 
natic, I  have  no  objections  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
but  it  should  come  as  the  result  of  effort,  where  the 
proof  is  clear,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  worker,  "  life  is 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment."  In 
other  words,  that  God's  truth,  for  the  want  of  which 
the  millions  are  dying,  is  of  as  much  consequence  as 
bread  and  butter.  Jesus  Christ,  on  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, said,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
its  righteousness,  and  all  these  [earthly]  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  If  He  meant  anything,  He  meant 
that  the  man  of  principle  shall  have  bread.  How  shall 
the  friends  of  Water-Cure  save  it  from  a  reflux  of  opin- 
ion which  shall  shut  up  the  larger  share  of  all  our  Es- 
tablishments? I  say,  1st,  by  clinging  to  our  princi- 
ples, by  demonstrating  its  superiority  over  drug-treat- 
ment, not  by  colluding  with  it.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
the  limits  of  this  great  land  of  ours,  who  does  not 
lessen  public  confidence  in  Hydropathic  treatment, 
whenever,  on  any  occasion,  he  gives  to  the  sick  a  "  po- 
tion of  physic. " 

2d.  By  arranging  and  expending  our  means  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Establishments  better.  The  physicians 
of  an  institution  should  have  the  entire  control  of  it, 
arranging  and  furnishing  of  rooms  as  to  furniture, 
ventilation,  light,  and  heat ;  the  food,  its  qualities, 
kinds,  manner  and  times  of  preparation,  the  hours  of 
uprising  and  retirement,  the  amount  of  help  to  be  em- 
ployed as  operatives  and  nurses  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment. A  new  policy  has  to  be  adopted  by  Water-Cure 
Establishments.    They  are  not  watering  places,  where 


persons  in  health  go  to  debauch,  but  places  where 
sick,  suffering  ones,  broken  in  body,  and  stricken  in 
spirit,  go  to  gather  up  wasted  powers,  and  send  forth 
once  more,  if  possible,  the  blossoms  of  redeemed  life. 

Instead  of  expending  money  for  furniture  which  is 
costly,  and  is  of  no  practical  value  but  for  show,  and 
to  minister  to  false  wants  and  false  notions  which 
most  sick  people  have,  and  which  necessarily  they 
must  abandon  in  almost  all  instances,  if  ever  they 
want  or  have  a  resurrection  from  the  grave's  edge,  let 
our  cures  be  in  conformity  to  our  theory  of  life — 
plainly,  neatly,  and  every  way  comfortably  furnished, 
rooms  large,  airy  and  pleasant,  parlor  comfortable, 
dining-room  spacious— and  then  lay  out  money, 
strength  and  force,  in  and  around  their  bathing 
acid  nursing  departments.  Which  is  the  better,  the 
wiser  arrangement,  that  of  having  ignorant  Irish, 
Welsh,  German,  or  Yankee  bath  attendants  ;  men  and 
women  who  do  not  know  which  side  the  human  body 
the  liver  is  on,  to  take  your  prescriptions  and  carry 
them  out,  take  charge  of  your  feeble  sick  ones,  and 
blunder  three  times  a  day,  and  have  your  parlors 
covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  your  chairs  made 
of  mahogany  ;  or  this  of  having  your  parlor  neatly 
and  plainly  furnished,  and  your  medical  department 
manned  and  womaned  with  educated,  accomplished, 
skilful  Physicians  who  work  as  well  as  oversee,  who 
watch  as  well  as  work,  and  who  know,  when  they 
watch,  when  things  go  right  and  when  wrong?  I 
affirm  the  latter.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  Physician 
to  know  what  ails  a  sick  man  or  woman.  To  know 
it  is  something.  To  know  what  to  do  is  something 
more,  but  to  have  done  what  you  know  ought  to  be 
done,  that  is  the  thing  which  builds.  The  dreamer 
and  the  worker  must  unite  in  the  Water  Doctor,  the 
thinker  and  the  doer  must  be  in  his  person, else  he  will 
find  that  his  calling  is  not  Divinely  Ordained.  A 
patient  comes  to  me — a  stranger — sick  for  long  and 
dreary  years  ;  he  has  had  ten  thousand  symptoms, 
which  are  long,  long  ago  forgotten'.  Darkness  deep 
as  Tartarus  hides  his  antecedents  from  me.  It  be- 
comes me  to  proceed  cautiously  with  him.  Now  tell 
me,  sir,  where  is  the  good  sense  of  putting  him  into 
charge  of  an  attendant  that  can  no  more  tell  the  effect 
of  a  bath  on  him  than  he  can  decipher  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  ?  The  man  who  can  do  it  is  care- 
less, and  very  unmindful  of  the  risks  he  runs,  and  the 
people  will  ultimately  find  him  out,  and  he  will  find 
his  level.    What  then  is  needed  ?    Two  things  : 

1.  Faith  in  your  principles,  which  will  give  you 
confidence  in  yourself,  the  two  making  up  for  you 
any  quantity  of  moral  force  over  your  sick. 

2.  Educated  and  thorough-bred  assistant  Physi- 
cians, with  intelligent  helpers  under  them,  who  can 
catch  your  intuitions,  get  your  brains  into  their  skulls, 
and  thus  multiply  yourself  through  them,  till  you 
come  to  be  everywhere  present,  an  all-pervading 
power  known  and  felt  from  your  cellar  to  your 
garret. 

Such  being  my  theory,  it  is  fair  to  ask  me  if  I 
practise  it.  I  reply  I  do.  I  never  adopt  a  theory  till 
my  intellect  and  conscience  lift  me  into  the  dignity  of 
its  priest. 

1.  There  are  Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself.  We  are  no 
sinecures  at  the  Glen. 

2.  At  the  head  of  the  bath  department  for  each  sex, 
I  place  well-educated,  thorough-bred  and  accomplished 
young  Physicians,  who  understand  their  business  and 
my  will,  and  to  whom  I  give  abundant  and  intelligent 
subordinates. 

3.  I  keep  a  hospital  department,  where  my  sick 
with  severe  crises  can  be  placed,  free  from  all  fretting 
circumstances,  officious  interventions,  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  Cure,  and  where  they  can  in  the  deepest 
quietude  have  skilful  treatment.  It  may  not  be  my 
lotto  make  money,  but  it  is  of  importance  to  the  ele- 
vation, the  dignity,  the  growth  into  full  manly  stature 
of  all  with  whom  I  have  to  do,  that  the  new  idea  takes 
root  in  their  convictions  and  moral  sense,  and  there- 
fore to  cure  the  sick  is  my  first  object.  If  money 
comes,  well ;  if  not,  then  will  come  in  its  place 
character,  and  unless  the  Bible  is  a  lie,  that  passes  as 
legal  tender  in  the  world  just  above  this. 

My  Hospital  idea  grew  out  of  my  determination  to 
get  acute  cases  to  treat.  The  Drug  Doctors  have  all 
the  advantages  over  us.  We  take  their  incurable  cases 
and  raise  up  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  them.  To  break 
up  this  fallow  ground,  I  got  up  my  festivals.  They 
cost  us  money,  but  they  brought  people  to  see  us. 
Hundreds  came  from  three  miles  to  five  hundred  miles 
to  attend  them.  Here  they  found  a  table  spread  with 
food  which  they  were  compelled  to  admit  was  good, 
yet  cooked  in  a  style  entirely  different  from  any  food 
ever  before  eaten  by  them.  Here,  too,  they  found 
some  twenty  women  dressed  in  the  short  dress,  and 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  it  over 
the  old  style.  Here,  too,  were  lawyers,  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  physicians  of  high  standing,  of  all  schools, 
to  hear  me  affirm,  that  in  no  case  did  I  ever  give 
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drugs  ;  and  that  I  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  send- 
ing away  cured,  those  who  had  been  pronounced  in- 
curable by  men  of  their  kith  and  kin.  On  these 
occasions  I  took  it  on  me  to  purchase  and  hand  to 
each  person  a  copy  of  the  Water-Cuee  Journal, 
asking  them  when  they  reached  home  to  read  it  and 
subscribe  for  it,  and  when  this  letter  shall  appear  it  is 
my  intention  to  put  it  gratuitously  into  every  family 
in  town.  Will  not  these  efforts  tell  for  the  good 
cause?  They  have  told  already.  Not  less  than 
eleven  persons  have  come  to  the  Glen  to  be  treated 
of  typhus  fever — some  of  them  brought  on  beds  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles,  and  God  has  blessed  me,  and  I 
have  cured  the  whole  number.  Fourteen  days  since,  a 
man  brought  his  wife  nine  miles  to  me  on  a  bed— a 
raving,  screaming  maniac  ;  to-day  that  woman  sits  in 
her  chair  feeble,  but  calm  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life. 
My  dear  sir,  the  people  must  be  reached,  the  people 
need  deliverance,  the  people  want  instruction,  the 
people  need  missionaries.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  less  noble  in  me  to  circulate  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  way  and  means  of  prolonging  hot  only,  but  of 
making  useful  human  life,  than  it  would  be  in  me  to 
send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  Hmdoostan.  Chanty 
begins  at  home,  and  then  widens  till  it  encircles  the 
necessitous  wherever  they  are.  All  over  this  land, 
there  are  heathen — ignorant,  undisciplined,  and  law- 
less— who  think  life  is  a  thing  of  sport.  Be  it  your 
mission  and  mine,  and  that  of  all  good  men  and 
women,  to  show  them  a  more  excellent  way,  to  instil 
them  with  reverence  for  the  laws  of  God  inscribed  on 
their  being,  to  impress  them  with  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  induce  them  to  link  themselves,  as 
I  trust  we  have  linked  ourselves  to  this  reformation, 
till  we  can  all  say,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Roman, — 

"  Una  spes,  unaque  salus  ambobus  erit." 
One  hope  and  one  fate  shall  be  to  us  both. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

James  0.  Jackson,  M.D. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

BY  MRS.  E.  B.  GLEASON. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — You  requested  me  some  time 
since  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  lecturing  tour, 
then  in  prospect.  Pressure  of  home  duties,  from  the 
presence  of  a  larger  number  of  patients  than  ever  be- 
fore in  winter,  has  made  that  tour  range,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  "  first  "  to  the  "  fourth  "  story  of  our 
Infirmary.  I  have  had  a  steady,  daily  and  nightly 
round  in  the  home  circle  ;  such  a  course  as  all  proper 
people  approve  of  for  us  women. 

A  call  here  and  there  to  see  the  sick  in  surround- 
ing villages,  has  given  me  an  ocasional  airing,  and 
furnished  some  incidents  of  interest. 

January  17th,  the  first  fierce  wintry  weather  we 
were  favored  with,  I  took  cars  for  Owego,  from 
thence  to  Ithaca,  and  finished  the  journey  with  a 
sleigh-ride  along  the  Western  shore  of  the  Cayuga. 
Found,  for  a  patient,  a  grandmother  of  sixty  years, 
bearing  a  character  of  marked  energy,  excellence  and 
piety.  Here  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  our  need 
of  well-read  physicians  of  our  own  sex,  for  she  had 
suffered  long  with  a  severe  local  difficulty  which  she 
did  not  feel  at  ease  to  present  to  a  male  physician , 
and  so  had  borne  all  without  that  medical  counsel 
which  she  greatly  needed. 

Many  a  woman  suffers  long,  even  till  her  disease 
may  have  become  incurable,  because  she  has  at  hand 
no  medical  adviser  with  whom  she  feels  "  at  home  ;" 
and  when  she  does  at  last  ask  counsel,  between  the 
delicacy  of  the  patient,  and  the  wish  of  the  practi- 
tioner to  spare  her  unnecessary  embarrassment,  very 
Indefinite  and  often  incorrect  views  are  gotten  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  A  host  of  such  cases 
come  under  my  care  every  year,  but  I  have  never  seen 
before  so  much  of  severe  suffering  borne  in  silence  in 
one  whom  years  had  made* familiar  with  the  various 
phases  and  various  trials  of  life. 

Women  would  find  it  much  more  easy  to  consult  a 
physician,  did  they  understand  their  own  organiza- 
tion and  its  infirmities  better,  for  while  they  shrink 
from  the  use  of  vulgar  terms,  they  do  not  understand 
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the  medical,  and  between  the  two  there  is  no  well- 
defined  reliable  language .  A  little  anatomical ,  physi- 
ological and  pathological  knowledge  sprinkled  into 
modern  female  education,  "  it  strikes  me,"  would 
promise  to  be  quite  as  practical  in  after  life,  as  fa- 
miliarity with  French  novels,  Scotch  airs,  and  an 
ability  to  make  worsted  cats  and  dogs. 

January  25. — A  long  ride  of  twenty  miles,  facing  a 
severe  storm  of  snow  and  wind,  awakened  in  me  much 
latent  sympathy  for  the  country  practitioner,  whose 
life  is  a  series  of  exposures  to  "summer's  heat  and 
winter's  cold."  At  nightfall  found  myself  at  Cathe- 
rine, a  town  north  of  this,  so  named  in  memory  of  the 
wife  of  an  Indian  Chief  buried  there,  who  bore  that 
name. 

My  arrival  at  the  snug  farm-house  was  welcomed 
by  two  happy,  hoping  little  faces  at  the  window.  As 
I  entered  the  elder  said,  with  childlike  enthusiasm, 
"My  mother  will  get  well  now,  tke,new  doctor  has 
come." 

Poor  boy,  thoughtgT,  years  will  cast  ^dark  shadows 
over  your  hoping  heart,  and  lessen  your  faith  in  "new 
doctors,"  as  well  as  many  other  new  things  ;.  and  the 
fir-;t  sad  lesson  you  are  to  learn,  will  be  in  the  loss  of 
that  fond  mother,  whom  you  fancy  now  some  magic 
touch  is  to  make  well. 

The  flushed  cheek,  the  quick  pulse,  the  hurried 
;  respiration,  told  the  sad  truth,  that  the  fatal  blight, 
;  consumption,  rested  on  my  new  patient. 

January  27. — A  car  ride  of  half  an  hour  brought  me 
to  Big  Flat,  ten  miles  west  of  here.  The  name  of  this 
town,  which  I  had  fancied  so  "ill-chosen,"  seemed 
now  pleasingly  appropriate ;  for  it  is  truly  the  Big 
Flat ;  the  valley  here  being  so  broad  as  to  furnish 
fine  farms,  while  east  and  west  of  this  point  for  many 
miles  it  is  very  narrow,  affording,  for  the  most  part, 
only  room  enough  for  the  river  and  road. 

At  this  place  the  Sing  Sing  Creek  joins  the  Che- 
mung, both  traversing  the  broad  meadows,  bordered 
by  abrupt  hills,  making  the  scenery  varied  and 
beautiful. 

Here  I  found  a  young  mother  of  intelligence  and 
worth,  with  one  lung  well  nigh  impervious  from 
tubercular  deposit,  and  the  other  imperfect  in  its 
action. 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  my  head  is  weary  and  my 
heart  aches,  because  of  the  many  "  little  ones"  who 
must  receive  "fostering  care"  (if  they  have  any) 
from  other  hands  than  those  prompted  by  that  tender- 
ness which  a  mother  feels  for  those  whose  life  is  the 
dearer  part  of  her  life.  Oh  !  that  the  sad  truth,  that 
so  many  wives  die  at,  or  about  thirty,  instead  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  would  prompt  our  young  Misses 
to  strive  to  lay  up  sense  and  strength  for  cares  and  la- 
bors to  come. 

January  29  — Was  called  to  a  distant  village  on  the 
line  of  the  Erie  Rail  Road,  to  see  a  lady  supposed  to 
be  suffering  from  severe  uterine  disease.  She  had 
been  subjected  to  local  treatment  for  "  prolapsus"  by 
an  ignorant  pretender,  who  ascribed  not  only  every 
pelvic  pain,  but  seemingly  every  twinge,  from  "  sole 
of  foot  to  crown  of  head,"  to  some  displacement  of 
this  organ.  After  many  months  of  his  patent  prac- 
tice, she  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  worse. 
Found,  on  examination,  no  disease  or  displacement, 
and  more  than  this,  no  indication,  from  symptoms^>a.s/ 
or  present,  that  either  had  existed.  Toward  the  young 
mother,  whose  trust  had  been  thus  abused,  I  felt 
great  sympathy,  but  toward  her  adviser  little  else 
than  indignation. 

The  kindly  heart  can  feel  no  other  emotion  than 
pity  toward  the  physician  who,  after  years  of  patient 
toil,  to  prepare  himself  for  a  responsible  post,  finds 
he  cannot  do  what  he  would  for  suffering  ones. 

But  I  have  no  pity  for,  or  patience  with,  those  per- 
sons who,  without  medical,  moral,  or  literary  charac- 
ter, claim  to  have  a  "  patent  mode"  of  curing  all 
feminine     infirmities,   merely   because     they     have 


"  hearn  telV  that  such  a  way  is  sure.  Such  bitter 
words  should  not  ooze  off  the  end  ofmypen,didnot  the 
many  cases  of  this  type  that  I  meet  move  me  to"  warn 
the  unwary."  Women  would  not  be  thus  in  danger 
were  not  their  pelvic  region  an  unknown  one  ;  hence, 
they  credit  whatever  is  told  them  concerning  it,  if 
sanctioned  with  a  degree  of  professional  dignity. 

When  they  are  haunted  with  the  idea  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  some  terrible  internal  dislocation  if  they  move 
without  artificial  support,  they  do  not  exercise  enough 
to  enjoy  good  health,  and  by  way  of  negative  treat- 
ment need  first  to  forget  that  "  they  have,"  or  were 
"  like  to  have,  prolapsus  uteri." 

The  lady  above  mentioned  was  suffering  severely 
from  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  "  general  debility,"  the 
general  under  whom  we  find  most  of  the  women 
"now-a-days."  Cases  of  this  class  find  their  general 
health  to  improve  by  the  use  of  baths,  plain  diet, 
much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  etc.,  and  as  their  con- 
stitutional vigor  returns,  these  local  symptoms,  upon 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  gradually  disappear. 
Women  are  not  so  "  shamily  made"  that  they  can- 
not take  a  brisk  walk,  run  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  with- 
out injury,  provided  their  habits  are  healthful. 

January  31. — Went  to  Weedsport  by  invitation  of  a 
physician  there,  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  to  the 
ladies.  At  7  in  the  morning  took  the  Canandaigua 
Rail  Road,  and  went  on  to  Gorham  ;  then  the  stage 
to  Geneva  ;  there  the  cars  again  to  Auburn,  and  then 
stage  to  Weedsport,  where  I  arrived  at  the  hour  for 
the  evening  lecture.  Found  a  fine  class  of  ladies 
gathered  in  the  Baptist  church,  with  intelligent,  open 
countenances,  and  open  ears,  seemingly  not  afraid  to 
hear  the  truth,  lest  they  should  blush,  or  feel  as  if 
they  ought  to. 

Spent  the  week  very  pleasantly,  forming  new  ac- 
quaintances by  day,  and  talking  to  the  ladies  in  the 
evening. 

Weedsport  is  a  thriving  little  village,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  striving  to  look  upward.  Soon  they 
are  to  have  other,  and  more  speedy  means  of  public 
conveyance  than  that  of  the  "  raging  kanol."  The 
new  Rail  Road  from  Syracuse  to  Rochester,  and  the 
one  from  Sodus  Bay  to  Auburn,  and  from  thence  to 
Ithaca,  will  both  touch  that  village. 

When  Governor  Clinton  proposed  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  some  of  the  citizens  there  said,  they 
"  had  no  wish  to  live  longer  than  to  see  Clinton's  ditch 
done."  Though  the  "  almond  tree  doth  flourish" 
with  them,  the  "golden  bowl  is  not  broken,"  neither 
has  "desire  failed,"  for  they  look  with  interest  to 
the  time  when  their  village  shall  be  enlivened  by  the 
locomotive's  shrill  whistle  and  whirring  wheel. 

On  my  return  home  found  our  invalid  family  so 
increased,  that  I  have  not  ventured  away  long  enough 
to  lecture  since. 

The  facilities  which  steam  affords  us  for  locomotion 
favor  the  plans  of  us  "  medical  women,"  as  well  as 
those  of  more  masculine  minds.  A  ride  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  on  horseback,  to  visit  the  sick,  with  a  huge 
pair  of  saddle-bags  for  a  seat,  would  be  to  the  prao- 
titioner  less  pleasant,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  less 
pretty  than  a  cosy  ride  in  a  comfortable  car  for  an 
hour,  with  book  to  read.  Now,  I  can  look  after  my 
sick  ones  at  home  in  the  morning,  then  take  the  cars 
for  Owego  or  Havanna,  etc.  etc.,  and  visit  a  patient, 
then  return  home  at  evening.  While  it  is  convenient 
to  receive  calls  by  the  electric  flash,  and  respond  to 
them  with  rail  road  speed,  we  can  but  regret  that  we 
have  no  telegraphic  or  locomotive  way  of  curing 
the  diseases  we  are  called  to  treat. 

To  be  sure  the  great  mass  of  acute  diseases  are  so 
safely  and  speedily  washed  away,  that  the  skilful 
Hydropathist  rejoices  in  the  improved  method  of 
managing  them.  But  old  chronic  affections  well 
"seasoned  down"  by  drugs,  in  a  constitution  where 
there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to  "  physical  depravity," 
and  that  tendency  strengthened  by  years  of  violation  of 
physical  law,  it  requires  much  washing,  walking,  and 
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dieting,  combined,  often,  withmwft  hoping,  groaning 
and  grumbling,  to  get  the  patient  in  a  good  livable 
condition.  Very  few  Yankees  can  wait  for  a  thorough 
renovation,  they  can  only  stop  to  be  repaired. 

[Elmira  Water-Cure. 
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HEALTH  THE  BASIS  OE  SUCCESS. 

BY  S.  0.   GLEASON,  M.D. 

Vigorous  activity  of  all  the  functions  of  the  human 
organism  is  one  of  the  main  requisites  of  success  in 
any  enterprise.  The  pre-eminence  and  success  of  in- 
dividuals, towns,  states  and  nations,  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree measured  by  the  physical  capacity  possessed  by 
such  towns,  states  and  nations.  The  greater  the  de- 
velopment of  any  people,  physically  (other  things 
being  equal) ,  the  better  chance  of  success  they  have 
for  making  themselves  a  character  and  a  name  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  by  far  a  richer  capital 
than  any  gold  mines  can  yield. 

The  capital  of  the  laborer  lies  in  the  strength  and 
power  of  endurance  of  his  muscles,  well  directed  in 
the  expenditure  of  their  power.  As  his  muscular 
strength  diminishes,  so  far  his  resources  are  cut  off— 
his  capital  consumed.  When  we  see  how  large  a 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  world  lies  in  muscles  cover- 
ing human  bones,  how  important  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  physician  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  aid  in  making 
available  and  enduring  the  forces  that  lie  in  muscular 
power. 

Every  individual  inherits  a  given  amount  of  physical 
capital— a  certain  amount  of  brain  capital,  or  thought 
force.  These  are  his  birth-right.  His  skin  covers  all 
his  real  inheritance.  Whatever  else  he  comes  in  pos- 
session of  is  merely  accidental— not  one  of  his  God- 
given,  but  man-given  inheritances.  We  have  no  right 
to  sell,  fritter  away,  and  carelessly  dispose  of  such  a 
glorious  inheritance,  as  is  strength  of  body  and  energy 
of  brain.  When  the  grave  question  is  asked,  What 
have  you  done  with  the  capital  committed  to  your 
care  ?  it  is  but  a  poor  excuse  to  reply,  I  sold  it  for  less 
than  a  mess  of  pottage-  for  mere  animal  gratification. 
How  meagre  and  ungratifying  the  reward  for  parting 
with  power  given  us  by  infinine  wisdom — power  capa- 
ble of  working  out  for  us  such  glorious  results ! 

It  is  true,  that  men  in  this  age  of  the  world  inherit, 
cr  come  into  possession  of,  with  but  comparatively  lit- 
tle effort,  the  experience  of  generations  that  have  gone 
before  them— their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  religion.  But  by  any  process  whereby  they  de- 
preciate their  physical  energies,  in  the  same  ratio 
they  render  their  power  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
facilities  the  less  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one, 
no  matter  what  his  accidental  inheritance  may  be 
above  his  fellow-men,  to  commit  excesses,  diminish- 
ing his  God-given  energies,  without  lowering  him  in 
the  scale  of  humanity.  One  cannot  greatly  diminish 
his  muscular  strength,  without  lessening  his  nervous 
energy,  and  consequently  weakening  his  mental 
ability— rendering  himself  the  less  a  man  in  so  far  as 
he  has  neglected  to  sustain  and  honor  his  truly  in- 
herited energies.  I  wish  that  all  men  would  honor 
God  by  caring  for  the  beautiful  temples  in  which  he 
has  permitted  our  immortal  spirits  dwell,  during  their 
ileeting  and  transitory  earthly  existence. 

When  we  ascertain  the  state  of  health  of  the  largest 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  or  section, 
we  have  the  basis  upon  which  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  importance.  Take,  for  example,  a  town 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  malaria,  poison- 
ing the  life-blood  of  its  sons  and  daughters ;  how  are 
agriculture,  science  and  art  neglected.  The  fields 
look  as  though  the  blight  of  death  rested  on  them. 
Science  finds  no  admirers,  art  no  cultivators.  Capital 
does  not  increase  ;  the  town  is  of  small  importance 


compared  with  those  in  proximity  to  it,  having  a 
more  healthy  climate — more  vigorous  and  robust  in- 
<  habitants. 

The  children  reared  under  such  blighting  influences, 
inherit  morbid  tendencies  ;  are  more  liable  to  become 
vicious— to  fail  early— making  a  short  and  miserable 
journey  of  life.  The  first  and  second  generations  must 
pass  away  but  half- developed  specimens  of  humanity, 
before  men  of  strong  muscular  and  mental  energies 
can  occupy  their  places,  and  give  the  town  a  name 
and  importance  among  those  that  surround  it..  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cities.  A  multitude  of  their 
inhabitants  dwell  in  such  squalid  places  amid  their 
poverty,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  them  to  develop 
the  physical  energies,  much  less  the  mental  forces  that 
lie  slumbering,  like  mouldering  ruins,  amid  the  filth 
that  surrounds  them.  Until  health  shall  be  more 
highly  prized,  and  its  value  better  appreciated,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  must  inevitably  perish  and  go 
to  their  long  home,  with  scarce  a  glimpse  of  the  high 
destiny  of  the  human  soul.  Man  can  scarcely  be 
taught  his  magnificence,  his  grandeur,  his  sublime 
destiny,  till  he  has  learned  to  honor  the  tenement  in 
which  his  immortal  spirit  dwells.  The  drunkard,  the 
sot,  the  debauchee,  must  make  a  physical  reform — 
purify  their  bodies,  flee  from  the  noxious  influences 
that  have  been  working  ruin  in  their  frames,  before 
the  spirit  can  have  machinery  with  which  it  can  sing 
praises  in  harmony  with  the  good  and  true. 

If  the  hungry  could  be  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the 
squalid  and  filthy  cleansed,  and  all  put  into  better 
homes— surrounded  with  the  necessities  of  life,  how 
vastly  would  their  physical  capacities  be  increased, 
their  mental  strength  invigorated,  and  their  prospects 
for  time  and  eternity  be  enhanced. 

What  greater  field  for  philanthropy,  what  greater 
call  for  human  exertion  is  there,  than  is  to  be  found 
among  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  cannot,  for  want 
of  information  and  assistance,  use  the  capital  that 
God  has  placed  in  their  hands  ?  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
there  are  thousands  who  cannot  wield  their  inherited 
forces,  they  are  so  hemmed  in  by  irresistible  circum- 
stances. Physical  redemption  must  carry  her  torch- 
light into  the  dark  places,  before  man  can  be  truly 
redeemed. 

The  more  perfect  the  health  of  towns  and  States, 
the  more  physical  and  mental  energy,  as  capital  for 
success,  lies  in  a  nation.  The  more  force  to  carry  out, 
the  more  skill  to  perfect  and  bring  into  practical 
utility  any  of  the  arts  a  nation  possesses,  the  greater 
its  importance  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  No 
puny  and  feeble  race  can  take  the  lead  in  the  develop- 
ments which  are  yet  to  be  made  in  all  the  departments 
of  human  knowledge. 

As  the  physical  health  of  any  people  diminishes, 
whether  it  be  from  hereditary  predispositions  or  ex- 
cessive indulgences,  so  far  imperfect  development  of 
human  character  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result. 
Enthusiasts  come  forth  numerous  as  the  frogs  of  Egypt, 
driving  the  world  to  all  kinds  of  extremes,  in  all  de- 
partments of  human  activity  and  enterprise.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  are  drawn  into  a  whirlpool  of 
excitement,  whereby  they  lose  the  true  balance  of 
muscular  and  nerve  force,  which  results  in  the  manu- 
facture of  invalids  of  every  grade,  from  the  hypo- 
chondriac to  openly  insane.  Things  in  various 
directions  are  forced  into  rapid  development ;  mea- 
sures and  systems  [adopted  before  they  are  perfected, 
which  ruin  the  pecuniary,  moral,  physical  and  social 
interests  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the  human  race. 
Many,  from  beholding  the  sad  picture  of  such  disas- 
trous results,  adhere  so  closely  to  the  "  old  landmarks" 
as  to  hinder  real  progress. 

A  due  balance  of  all  the  life  forces  is  essential  to 
real  progress,  steady  in  its  growth,  which  lifts  man- 
kind from  degradation  to  the  real  dignity  of  human 
nature.  [Elmira  Water- Cure. 


BOTH    SIDES. 

BY  J.  H.  STEDMAN,  M.D. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  allopathic  doctors,  and 
others  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Water-Cure,  that  we 
Hydropaths  do  not  give  to  the  world  a  fair  statement 
of  the  results  of  our  practice.  "  True,"  say  they, 
.  "  these  cold  water  folks  make  a  great  flourish  of  suc- 
cess in  the  columns  of  their  organ,  the  Journal,  and 
in  other  ways;  but,  then,  they  report  their  strong  cases 
only,  their  failures  being  carefully  concealed.  It  is  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  picture  that  the  public  are  per- 
mitted to  see.  The  bright  side  they  love  to  exhibit,— 
the  dark  side  is  kept  shady." 

Now,  I  have. two  replies  to  make  to  this  very  com- 
mon complaint.  First,  there  is  but  one  side  to  the 
picture  worth  mentioning,  as  every  Hydropath  can 
testify,  and  as  every  allopath  may  know  if  he  will  but 
open  his  eyes,  brush  the  fog  from  before  his  face,  and 
give  the  new  system  a  fair  trial.  Second,  the  few 
cases  of  failure  that  have  occurred  in  Hydropathic 
practice,  have  been  faithfully  reported,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  by  the  attending  physician;  and  in  every 
instance  have  they  been  most  constantly  and  exten- 
sively proclaimed  by  the  enemies  of  the  cause,  who 
have  not  failed  to  add  a  plentiful  supply  of  axaggera- 
tion,  by  way  of  ornament ,  I  suppose.  The  annual  re- 
ports of  Water-Cure  Establishments,  in  this  and  in 
other  countries,  exhibit  a  fair  view  of  the  matter,  and 
prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  Hydro- 
pathy is  what  its  friends  assert  it  to  be— the  most  suc- 
cessful, as  well  as  the  most  rational  system  of  practice 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  man. 

But  my  particular  object,  at  the  present  time,  is  to 
exhibit  a  general  outline  of  the  results  of  my  own 
practice,  during  the  last  three  years.  And  I  will  pre- 
mise, by  remarking  that  the  following  is  a  full  and 
accurate  statement  of  all  the  facts,  so  far  as  results  are 
concerned,  and  not  a  "  one-sided  view;"  also,  that  in 
no  case  was  medicine  of  any  land  used,  the  only  agen- 
cies employed  being  water,  air,  exercise,  and  a  pro- 
perly regulated  diet. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  treated,  within  the 
time  above  specified,  has  been  two  hwndred,  of  whom 
five  only  have  died;  these  five  were  victims  of  con- 
sumption, and  neither  of  them  was  receiving  treat- 
ment from  me,  or  under  my  direction,  at  the  time  of 
their  decease. 

Of  the  two  hundred  patients,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
were  the  victims  of  chronic  diseases,  most  of  whom 
had  been  afflicted  for  years,  and  all  of  whom  "  had 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians."  Full  one 
half  of  these  have  been  cured  or  restored  to  comforta- 
ble health,  more  than  one-fourth  have  been  very  much 
benefited,  nearly  one-fourth  have  not  been  essentially 
improved,  and  none  have  been  injured,  either  in  my 
estimation,  in  their  own  estimation,  or  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  friends  of  Hydropathy— enemies,  of  course, 
tell  a  different  story,  in  some  instances. 

Of  the  eighty-eight  patients  treated  for  acute  dis- 
eases, all  recovered  save  tivo,  and  these  were  cases  in 
which  acute  bronchitis  supervened  on  chronic  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  lungs,  and  are  included  in  the  five 
above  mentioned,  who  died.  Both  of  these  patients 
were  in  a  very  kind  manner  taken  out  of  my  hands 
about  a  week  before  the  fatal  termination,  by  allo- 
pathic doctors,  who  doubtless  thought  it  would  be  too 
bad  that  Hydropathy,  and  a  Hydropathic  doctor, 
should  suffer  by  the  loss  of  a  patient,  and  so,  very  be- 
nevolently and  feelingly  consented  to  relieve  me,  and 
suffer  the  patients  to  die  on  their  hands.  They  talk- 
ed, indeed,  as  though  they  expected  to  cure  them,  but 
I  can  hardly  believe  they  were  so  green  as  to  expect 
that ;  it  must  have  been  benevolence,  I  think,  that 
prompted  them. 

I  have  said,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  two  just 
mentioned,  every  patient  having  acute  disease  has 
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been  cured.  By  this  I  mean,  the  disease  has  been 
completely  eradicated  from  the  system,  and  that  with- 
out either  the  intervention  or  the  supervention  of  an- 
other disease.  No  chronic  ailment  has  been  left  be- 
hind, as  a  consequence,  either  of  the  acute  one,  or  of 
the  means  made  use  of  to  remove  it.  It  is  true,  a 
large  share  of  the  persons  for  whom  I  have  prescribed, 
have  not  been  "  very  sick,"  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not 
made  them  very  sick.  And  here,  by  the  by,  is  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  Hydropathy,  especially  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  cure  of  acute  diseases  ;  ive  do  not 
make  our  patients  very  sick.  0 ,  when  will  people  learn 
that  nine- tenths  of  those  who  are  confined  to  beds  of 
suffereng  and  pain ,  are  thus  confined  and  made  to  suf- 
fer by  means  of  the  operation  of  the  very  instrumen- 
talities which,  in  their  ignorance  and  folly,  they  em- 
ploy for  their  recovery  ?  0,  when  will  doctors  open 
their  eyes  to  the  astounding,  heaven-proclaimed  fact, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  who  are  "  very  sick," 
are  made  so  directly  through  their  instrumentality? 

I  have  said  but  few  of  my  patients  have  been  "  very 
sick,"  as  that  term  is  generally  understood;  by  this  I 
mean,  but  few  of  them  have  been  otherwise  than  able 
to  help  themselves,  more  or  less.  I  have  had  patients 
with  the  common  continued  and  bilious  fevers  of 
this  climate,  who  have  passed  through  a  "  regular 
course,"  of  from  one  to  three  weeks'  duration,  without 
keeping  their  beds  more  than  half  of  the  time,  and  not 
a  few  have  been  able  to  walk  about  their  rooms,  and 
even  out  of  doors,  daily.  I  have  had  patients  with 
typhus,  scarlet,  and  lung  fevers,  in  whom  the  disease 
was  fully  developed,  manifesting  all  the  essential 
symptoms  of  those  diseases,  but  who  were,  neverthe- 
less, able  to  "  sit  up"  a  large  share  of  the  time,  and  to 
walk  a  little.  I  have  been  called  to  prescribe  for  many 
cases  of  severe  illness,  which  have  yielded  at  once  to 
the  treatment,  and  resulted  in  a  speedy  cure,  which, 
I  am  well  satisfied,  from  an  experience  of  many  years 
of  allopathic  practice,  would  have  been,  under  that 
system,  much  more  severe  and  much  more  protracted- 

The  chronic  diseases,  which  have  been  most  fre- 
quently represented  in  my  practice,  are  dyspepsia  in 
its  different  forms,  neuralgia  in  its  several  phases, 
laryngitis,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  piles,  spermator- 
hoea,  prolapsus  uteri,  and  other  sexual  diseases.  Pro- 
minent among  the  acute  diseases  which  I  have  treated, 
are  common  continued,  bilious,  typhoid,  and  scarlet 
fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  brain,  bowels,  and 
kidneys,  rheumatism,  dysentery,  and  hemorrhage,  in 
various  forms .  Diseases  of  the  skin ,  acute  and  chronic , 
have  also  been  pretty  well  represented. 

[Ashland,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1853. 
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much  as  it  wanted.  The  result  of  this  case  was  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  former  two  as  the  treatment.  .Not- 
withstanding the  friends  gave  up  the  little  fellow,  and 
the  doctor  said  there  was  no  other  way  but  to  die  ;  yet 
the  patient  was  saved— saved  by  the  use  of  water — 
saved  because  it  was  too  sick  to  take  "  doctor  stuff," 
and  the  doctor  allowed  it  to  use  water  ;  yes,  the 
little  fellow,  by  the  direction  of  Nature,  doctored 
itself,  and  that  too,  after  being  given  up  to  die  by  an 
old  and  experienced  Calomel  Doctor.  [Query?  If 
this  case,  that  was  so  sick  from  the  commencement, 
could  recover  by  drinking  water  (for  remember  there 
was  no  scientific  application  of  water,)  and  the  taking 
of  no  drugs,  could  the  others,  who  were  less  sick,  not 
have  recovered  in  the  same  way — recovered  by  giving 
nature  the  work  to  do  ?] 

About  two  months  since,  an  Allopathic  physician, 
one  of  experience  and  skill,  was  called  to  attend  a  case 
of  flux  in  our  village— case  of  a  child,  about  two  years 
of  age. 

The  case  was  treated  secundum  artem,  something 
over  five  weeks.  I  need  not  particularize  the  treat- 
ment— that,  with  its  effects,  are  known  to  all  men. 

I  was  called  to  attend  the  case  ;  about  this  time  I 
found  it  a  pitiable  object  indeed.  My  treatment  con- 
sisted of  sitz-baths,  bandages,  and  enemas  of  tepid 
water,  also  sips  of  ice-cold  water.  It  recovered  rapid- 
ly, and  is  now  the  picture  of  health. 

Some  two  or  three  months  since  a  young  man  of 
this  vicinity  had  his  arm  broken  ;  an  Allopathic  phy- 
sician (as  usual)  was  called  ;  after  feeling  and  hand- 
ling, and  bandaging,  cording  and  maltreating  a  few 
days,  another  son  of  Esculapius— a  surgeon  of  note, 
was  called,  and  the  (pleasant)  operation  of  amputation 
was  performed.  Was  this  necessary?  Let  us  see: 
about  the  time  of  the  above  case  I  was  called  to  a  case 
of  the  same  character,  (both  were  simple  fractures). 
With  water-treatment,  and  proper  diet,  I  had  no  trou- 
ble in  saving  the  limb  ;  and  besides,  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  "  natives"  very  much  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  recovered,  and  the  shortness  of 
time  that- he  was  disabled  by  the  fracture.  I  might 
proceed  with  such  cases  ad  infinitum.  I  give  the 
above  facts — cases,  without  note  or  comment. 

Oh  !  what  a  glorious  thing  is  Water-Cure  ;  especi- 
ally is  it  glorious  with  the  parturient  patient.  I  have 
had  some  cases  lately,  that  of  themselves,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  convert  the  world. 

I  am  much  gratified  at  the  arrangement  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  a  vegeta- 
rian department ;  I  think  it  will  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Go  ahead  with  the  "women's  dress"  reform, 
the  eating  reform,  and  the  medicine  revolution,  until 
all  the  world  shall  be  disenthralled  and  redeemed. 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  SKEPTICAL. 

BY  E.   POTTER,  M.D. 

A  few  weeks  since  there  occurred  In  this  vicinity, 
in  the  same  family,  three  cases  of  scarlatina.  An  Al- 
lopathic physician,  whose  reputation  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  physician  in  the  county,  or  perhaps  State,  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  three  cases.  Two  of  the 
cases  were  not  at  first  considered  to  be  very  bad,  but 
were  prohibited  from  drinking,  or  using"jwaterjn  any 
way,  except  in  decoction  infusions,  warm  teas,  &c. 
What  the  rest  of  the  treatment  was  I  am  unable  to 
say,  neither  am  I  able  to  say  that  it  was  any  treat- 
ment, aside  from  the  non  use  of  water,  that  produced 
their  death.    Suffice  it  to  say  they  died. 

The  third  case  was  attacked  very  severely ;  in  a  day 
or  two  from  the  attack  it  became  so  bad  that  its  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  as  the  probability  was  that  it 
could  but  die  any  how,  it  was  allowed  (as  it  was  con-  i 
stantly  calling  for  nothing  else  but  cold  water,)  a  free  J 
use  of  cold  water — water,  when  it  wanted,  and  as  j 
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tervals,  despite  of  calomel  and  quinine,  until  the  fol- 
lowing August,  when  I  visited  the  Hydropathic  Insti- 
tute of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Vail,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

When  I  entered  the  Establishment,  I  was  suffering 
from  severe  paroxysms  of  ague,  every  alternate  day. 
The  treatment  consisted  of  the  vapor-bath  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cold  stage,  followed  by  the  tepid  and 
cold  baths  during  the  hot  stage,  which  greatly  miti- 
gated the  attacks,  reducing  the  time  of  their  continu- 
ance from  eight  to  two  hours. 

The  wet  sheet  pack,  dripping  sheet  douche,  shower 
and  sitz  baths,  were  made  use  of  from  two  to  four  times 
per  day,  and  in  four  weeks  the  paroxysms  ceased  alto- 
gether. I  left  for  my  home  on  the  first  of  October,  and 
have  been  engaged  in  my  business  ever  since,  having 
had  no  indications  of  ague,  and  judge  myself  as  free 
from  the  disease,  as  previous  to  my  first  attack. 

What  I  consider  a  remarkable  feature  in  my  case,  is 
the  fact,  that  after  three  weeks'  water  treatment  I  ex- 
perienced all  the  symptoms  of  mercurial  salivation, 
very  much  as  I  had  formerly  done  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  drug. 

Should  I  ever  again  suffer  from  this  scourge  of  the 
West,  or,  indeed,  from  any  other  disease,  I  should  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  water  as  a  remedy,  and  in 
the  skill  and  kind  attentions- which  patients  realize  at 
the  Concord  Water-Cure,  where  they  receive  much 
personal  attention  from  a  kind  physician,  who  is  him- 
self a  living  witness  of  the  great  efficacy  of  water. 

[Port  Huron,  Mich. 


AGUE  AND  FEVER. 

BY  J.   C.  FORBES. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  being  much  reduced  in 
strength  by  severe  application  to  business,  my  sys- 
tem not  having  its  usual  power  to  resist  disease  in 
consequence  of  an  eight  years'  residence  in  a  malari- 
ous climate,  I  was  attacked  with  severe  nervous  re- 
mittent fever,  (so  called),  which  was  treated  with 
calomel,  quinine,  and  the  like.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
fever  yielded,  leaving  me  salivated  and  much  weaken- 
ed, and  in  about  three  weeks  I  attended  to  business 
again.  Another  attack  soon  followed,  and  was  treated 
in  like  manner.  After  this  a  severe  attack  of  ague 
came  on,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  broken  up  with 
calomel  and  quinine,  as  before.  Paroxysms  of  ague , 
however,  continued  to  visit  me  every  ten  or  twelve 
days  until  winter  came,  when  they  entirely  ceased. 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  however,  my  ague 
returned  again,  and  continued  to  visit  me  at  short  in- 
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NUMBER  EIGHT. 
BY  NOGGS. 

About  12  o'clock  one  night,  just  after  going  to  bed,  having 
been  detained  out  in  a  case,  that  could  not  be  put  off,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  most  uproarious  knocking  at  my  office  door, 
which  was  continued  with  such  lusty  zeal,  that  my  answer 
to  the  summons,  which  seemed  very  like  the  summonses 
"we  read  of" — when  they  don't  mean  to  come  again — was 
not  heard  by  the  knocker — the  one  who  knock'd  the  knocker, 
I  mean — I  therefore  sprang  out  of  bed,  huddled  myself  into 
my  night  wrapper,  and  ran  to  the  door.  The  restless  tram- 
pling of  horse's  feet  and  the  impatient  whoa's  of  a  man, 
were  all  that  now  disturbed  the  "silence  of  the  midnight 
hour."  On  opening  the  door,  the  swarthy  features  of  a 
hardy  yeoman,  from  "  Ragged  Hill" — a  neighborhood  some 
four  miles  off— presented  themselves.     "  Doctor,"  said  he, 

"  I  want  you  to  go  up  to  Deacon  P 's  just  as  quick  as 

you  can  go."  "Why,  what's  the  matter?"  I  asked.  "I 
dun  know,"  says  he,  "  but  I  guess  the  Deacon's  daughter, 
Miss  Jemima,  is  dying,  for  they  told  me  not  to  spare  the  old 
mare,  but  to  go  for  you  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  the  way 
I  come  want  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  I  reckon, 
'specially  where  the  old  mare's  feet  hit."  I  accordingly 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  tackling  my  horse  into  my  sulky 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  I  was  on  my  way  as  fast  as  the 
fleetest  horse  in  the  parish  could  carry  me. 

In  something  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  my 

getting  up  I  was  at  the  door  of  Deacon  P ,  a  man  of 

great  piety  and  some  wealth — the  latter  somehow  took  my 
eye  the  most,  though  he,  like  some  of  our  Pearl  Street  mer- 
chants, preached  long  and  often  about  the  "  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  tin,"  and  the  "  incomparable  riches  of  religion."  His 
neighbors,  who  were  probably  a  little  envious,  avowed  that 
he'd  leave  off  in  the  very  middle  of  an  earnest  prayer  to 
drive  a  cow  out  of  the  mowing,  and  come  as  near  swearing 
at  her  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  not  acquainted  with  the 
profane  vocabulary  to  do.  "  Oh,  doctor,"  said  the  deacon, 
grasping  my  hand,  "  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !"  The  dea- 
con loved  his  daughter  better  than  anything  on  earth,  that 
wasn't  negotiable.  "But,  dear  Jemima!  do  go  up  stairs 
immediately  and  see  her."  Thus  urged,  I  hastened  up, 
wondering  what  could  ail  the  "  dear  Jemima,"  that  made 
them  all  so  alarmed.  When  I  entered  the  sick  chamber, 
such  a  scene  as  there  presented  itself  I  never  did  see.  The 
mother  of  the  youthful  Jemima — Jemima  had  been  a  "young 
girl,"  nominally,  for  about  twenty  years,   being  now  a 
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maiden  fair  of  thirty-five— was  about  half  dressed,  and  a 
more  frantic  creature  with  grief  I  never  saw.  She  was 
"  taking-  on  like  mad,"  as  the  deacon  remarked,  in  the  be- 
lief that  her  lovely  daughter,  the  stay  of  her  years,  was 
about  to  take  her  departure  to  that  desirable  place — espe- 
cially for  Jemima's  class,  where  marriage  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, either  for  happiness  or  station — all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  including  the  hired  man  and  the  dog 
"  Bose,"  were  standing  round  the  bed,  ten  or  twelve  in  all, 
each  expressing'their  grief  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 

At  first  I  thought  she  was  indeed  dying,  as  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  breathe,  but  upon  closer  exami- 
nation I  found  that,  lilie  the  first  Mrs.  Dombey,  she  had  only 
to  "make  an  effort"  in  order  to  make  a  more  life-like  ap- 
pearance— and  though  her  eyes  were  apparently  "  fixed" 
forever,  and  her  hands,  teeth,  &c,  clenched,  as  if  by  an 
immovable  spasm,  the  motion  of  the  heart  almost  imper- 
ceptible, and  the  whole  body  cold  and  lifeless,  I  felt  con- 
vinced, on  a  careful  examination  of  her  case,  and  inquiry 
of  her  mother,  that  it  was  not  death  that  was  nigh,  but  sim- 
ply a  case  of  "  hysteria,"  or  what  the  vulgar  call  the  "high 
sterics" — a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  peculiar  to  some 
folks,  and  which  prides  itself  on  simulating  every  known 
disease,  .and  a  good  many  others  never  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  authors.     My  first  effort  was  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  anxious  friends  by  assuring  them  that  her  disease, 
though  frightful — alarmingly  so — was  within  the  control  of 
medicines,  administered  according  to  the  scientific  mode 
known  to  the  modern  and  enlightened  of  the  useful  profes- 
sion, of  which  I  was  an  unworthy  member.     They   could 
scarcely  credit  their  senses  at  hearing  me  assure  them  this, 
but  when  they  found  that  by  just  holding  a  bottle  of  ammo- 
nia, or  "  hartshorn,"  to  her  nose,  her  eyes  began  to  move 
again,  her  hands  to  be  unclenched,  &c,  they  began  to  be- 
lieve, and  looked  upon  one  another  as  much  as  if  to  say, 
"Did  you  ever  1"  and  "Oh  my,  the  wonders  of  modern 
science  1"   &c.     Their  joy  and  surprise  knew  no  bounds 
when,  by  the  forced  administration  of  a  few  drops  of  "Tr. 
Assafcetida,"  I  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  a  state  of  con- 
seiousness   and  perfect  mobility — this  being  one  of  those 
cases  where  "  medicine"  works  wonders — all  that  is  "  being 
wanted,"  generally,  is  something  to  arouse  the  dormant 
energies  :  a  namesake  of  mine,  Mr.  Peter  Pillicody,  always 
has  pins  stuck  into  him  when  in  a  similar  condition,  and  a 
Hydropathic  quack  of  my  acquaintance,  insists  upon  it,  that 
a  pail  of  cold  water  is  better  than  either  I     God  forgive  the 
heathen  who  would  thus  rob  "modern  science"  of  her  lau- 
rels 1    There  was  nothing  like  Dr.  Pillicody.  after  this,  in  all 
the  regions  round  about  Ragged  Hill  especially.     And  such 
a  meal  as  I  had  to  eat  that  morning  I 

If  Jemima  had  been  Queen  of  Sheba  and  I  Laird  of  the 
Hielands,  there  couldn't  have  been  possibly  any  more  fuss 
made  ;  nothing  was  too  good  for  the  doctor  who  cured  Je- 
mima. And  I  fairly  revelled  in  a  wilderness  of  pumpkin 
pies,  an  ocean  of  baked  beans,  and  all  sorts  of  preserves 
custards,  cream  cakes,  cup  cakes,  and  cakes  of  high  decree. 
This  was  one  of  the  bright  sides  of  professional  life.  Havin" 
partaken  of  the  good  woman's  hospitality  as  long  as  any 
room  remained,  I  took  my  leave  about  three  in  the  mornin" 
not  only  well  filled  myself,  but  convincedfthat  the  P. 's  were 
well  filled  also — filled  with  admiration  of  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  new  doctor. 

The  next  day  Jemima,  who  was  "  up  and  dressed"  and  as 
good  as  new,  sent  me  down— the  reader  must  remember  I  was 
a  single  man  in  those  days— a  bouncing  great  pin-cushion 
made  on  the  top  of  an  oblong;  box  something  less  than  a  foot 
in  length,  with  the  words,  "To  my  Physician,"  done  in 
pins,  stuck  in  it — and  inside  were  many  suggestions,  such 
as  buttons  of  all  kinds,  different  sized  needles  and  pins, 
threads,  &c.  &c.  The  shiver  all  over,  or  Chefduvre  as  some 
would  have  it,  was  a  piece  of  original  poetry  by  the  lovely 
Jemima,  which  was  pasted  on  the  inside  so  that  I  couldn't 
help  seeing  it  every  time  I  opened  the  box. 

It  was  short  but  exceedingly  comprehensive,  and  con- 
sidering the  Deacon  was  worth  at  least  two  thousand  dol- 
lars  over  and  above  his  farm,  which  was  a  fortune  in  those 
parts  and  "nothing  else"_were  enough  to  tempt  even 
an  old  bachelor  I  copy  from  memory,  which  i.  generally 
faitlilul  where  the  heart  is  concerned— 

"  Man  was  not  made  to  live  alone. 
This  I  cannot  but  believe  ; 
And  he  who  lacks  '  bone  of  hie  bone* 
Will  lack  buttons  on  his  sloeve." 

Staring  me  in   the  face,   as  ,his  was  eW    ^ 

obliged  to  resort  to  tins  omnium  gatherum  of  the  indispensa- 


bles  of  life,  and  the  frequent  opportunity  I  had  of  realizing 
the  truthfulness  of  the  last  line,  made  me  almost  determined 
to  visit  the  youthful  Jemima  without  being  sent  for — but  on 
the  whole,  being  as  I  had  got  so  good  a  substitute  in  the 
present  of  Jemima's — I  do  think  in  this  case  that  that  box, 
like  some  of  my  medicines,  done  a  leetle  too  much — I  thought 
I  would  "  let  patience  have  its  perfect  work." 

Jemima  was  often  sick  after  this,  but  generally  got  better 
so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  my  ar- 
rival, and  Mrs.  P.  was  very  careful  every  time  I  came,  to 
show  me  some  of  Jemima's  handiwork.  There  were  woven 
carpets,  and  rugs  without  number,  with  "critters"  on  'em, 
that  all  the  family  insisted  upon  calling  dogs,  cats,  mice,  &c. 
&c,  though  they  appeared  more  like  the  animals  Mr.  Miller 
and  Himes  used  to  show  up. 

As  Jemima  is  to  figure  in  tliis  narrative  somewhat  con- 
spicuously, I  might  as  well  describe  her  before  I  proceed 
further. 

She  was,  as  I  have  said,  about  thirty-five — a  very  uncer- 
tain age,  by  the  way — and  though  not  handsome,  was  very 
good  looking  ;  that  is,  she  looked  good,  and  very  intelligent, 
which  makes  anybody  look  well,  aye,  very  well. 

She  had  a  way,  Jemima  had,  of  appearing  very  innocent, 
and,  under  plea  of  ignorance,  contrived  to  "pump  out"  all 
the  pros  and  cons  a  "  feller"  had  in  him,  and  then  when  one 
had  laid  himself  open,  as  it  were,  she  would  bring  up  all  the 
incongruities  in  dread  array  against  him,  and  make  him 
either  own  up  or  fly  the  field. 

Jemima's  figure  was  faultless,  and  her  expression  de- 
cidedly good. 

And  she  had  a  pair  of  eyes  that  were  bewitchingly  dark, 
and  very  piercing. 

As  for  tongue,  I  can't  swear  that  it  was  any  bigger  or 
longer  than  women's  tongues  in  general — it  certainly  had 
no  need  to  be — but  this  much  I  do  know,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  active  tongues  I  ever  happened  to  become  acquainted 
with.  And  such  a  fund  of  questions  as  she  always  had  on 
hand,  it  did  seem  strange  where  they  all  came  from.  And 
some  of  them  were  much  easier  asked  than  answered.  For 
instance: 

"  Why  did  I  give  emetics  when  there  was  nothing  in  the 
stomach?" 

And  "  why,  if  necessary,  not  trust  to  warm  water?" 

"  What  was  the  philosophy  of  giving  drugs  1  And  how  it 
was  possible  to  cure  diseases  by  medictnes,  while  the  cause 
was  allowed  to  remain?" 

"  On  what  principle  we  gave  cathartics  for  constipation 
of  the  bowels  ?" 

"How  was  it  possible  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
nervous  system,  while  giving  irritants?" 

And  "why  Doctors  used  so  much  medicine,  and  such 
powerful  ones,  bled,  &c.  &c,  to  reduce  fever  in  bad  cases, 
when  they  apparently  could  put  the  fire  right  out  with 
water?" 

And  "why  'a  change  of  action'  produced  by  poisons, 
should  be  any  better  than  the  action  already  existing  in 
sickness  ?" 

"How  we  knew  when  the  drugs  would  operate,  and 
how?" 

And  "  above  all,  why  deny  the  free  use  of  cold  water  in 
fevers  and  internal  inflammations,  &c,  when  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  patient  was  crying  for  it?" 

The3e  and  many  other  like  impertinent  questions  she  kept 
asking  me,  but  as  she  was  only  a  woman,  I  didn't  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  answer  I 
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Nothing  to  Do  !— A  man  or  woman  with  no  busi- 
ness, nothing  to  do,  is  an  absolute  pest  to  society. 
They  are  thieves,  stealing  that  which  is  not  theirs  ; 
beggars,  eating  that  which  they  have  not  earned  ; 
drones,  wasting  the  fruits  of  others'  industry;  leeches, 
sucking  the  blood  of  others ;  evil-doers,  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  idleness  and  dishonest  living  ;  hypocrites, 
shining  in  stolen  and  false  colors;  vampires,  eating  out 
the  life  of  the  community.  Frown  upon  them,  0 
youth.  Learn  in  your  hearts  to  despise  their  course 
of  life. 

Impressions.— A  good  thought  or  a  virtuous  im- 
pression may  redeem  a  whole  life  from  sin  and  misery; 
and  a  bad  impression  may  work  a  corresponding 
amount  of  ruin,  with  all  their  secondary  and  ultimate 
results,  which  no  human  stretch  of  thought  can  com- 
prehend.— Hopes  and  Helps. 


Duhttr*. 


Under  this  head  we  design  to  disease  VegetarianiBm,  in  ita  varions 
aspects  and  bearings-physiological,  mental  and  moral,  and  to  eshibit  it. 
effects  in  contrast  with  those  of  a  mixed  diet. 


VULGARITY  OF  VEGETARIANISM. 


BY  E.  T.  TRALL,  M  D-. 

Amongst  the  multitudinous  arguments  brought 
against  the  disuse  of  "  flesh,  fish  and  fowl,"  is  the  false 
idea  of  refinement  so  prevalent  in  the  world.  It  is 
said  to  be  coarse,  gross,  vulgar,  unrefined,  indelicate, 
&c.,&c.,to  eat  vegetables,  roots,  fruits,  grains,  &c, 
just  as  nature  has  produced  them.  We  vegetarians 
think  that  the  real  vulgarity  is  all  on  the  other  side. 
All  the  elements  of  nutrition  on  which  all  animals 
subsist  are  produced  solely  by  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
No  animal  has  power  to  form  or  manufacture  the  least 
particle  of  nutrient  material.  All  it  or  its  carcass  can 
do  is  to  impart  to  other  animals  some  portion  of  what 
it  has  originally  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
but  with  this  difference.  That  portion  of  a  dead  ani- 
mal's carcass  which  is  used  as  food  by  other  animals, 
does  have  and  must  have  a  greater  or  less  admixture 
of  blood,  effete  matter,  morbid  secretion  or  excremen- 
titioits  particles.  This  is  not  the  case  with  vegetable 
food. 

But  the  moral  of  these  premises  is  what  I  propose  to 
indicate  here,  and  it  is  this  :  The  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration of  vegetables,  grains,  and  fruits  is  eminently 
refining,  moralizing,  and  humanizing  in  its  tendency, 
while  the  raising  and  cooking  of  animal  food  is,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  regarded  as  degrading 
to  all  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature  ;  so  much  so, 
that  no  "genteel"  person,  male  or  female,  is  willing 
to  act  the  part  of  butcher  or  cook.  We  find,  however, 
some  very  delicate  literary  ladies  detailing  the  many 
indelicate  processes  of  preparing  animals  for  the  table, 
some  queer  specimens  of  which  are.  found  in  Mrs. 
Hale's  late  work,  "  The  Ladies'  Book  of  Cookery." 

The  following  recipe,  whether  it  make  a  vulgar  or  a 
refined  chapter  to  read  in  the  family  circle,  can  hardly 
fail  to  remind  one  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  idea  of  pig- 
eating  :  "  If  I  were  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Devil, 
it  should  be  a  roast  pig  stuffed  with  tobacco." 

"  Roast  Pig.— A  sucking  pig  is  nicest  when  about 
three  weeks  old  ;  and  should,'  if  possible,  be  dressed 
the  same  day  it  is  killed  ;  one  of  this  age  will  take 
about  two  hours  to  roast. 

The  most  particular  thing  in  dressing  a  sucking  pig 
is  carefully  to  cleanse  thoroughly  ;  to  do  which  you 
must  take  the  wax  out  of  the  ears,  and  the  dirt  from 
the  nostrils,  by  using  acsmall  skewer  covered  with  a 
bit  of  thin  rag,  which  you  must  wipe  off  upon  a  clean 
dish-cloth ;  then  take  out  the  eyes  with  a  fork  or  a 
sharp-pointed  knife,  clean  the  tongue,  gums,  and  lips, 
by  scraping  them  with  a  clean  knife,  and  wiping 
them,  being  careful  not  to  cut  them,  and  with  your 
hand  up  the  inside  of  the  throat,  take  out  all  the  clot- 
ted blood  and  loose  pieces  you  will  find  there  ;  and 
lastly,  you  must  cleanse  the  other  end  of  the  pig  also 
most  carefully,  by  putting  a  thick  skewer  covered  with 
a  piece  of  rag  through  from  the  inside,  so  as  to  push 
everything  out  at  the  tail,  which  generally  comes  out 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  pipe  with  it,  wiping  the 
inside  of  the  pig  clean  with  a  damp  cloth ;  and  unless 
all  this  is  done  by  the  cook,  a  sucking  pig  cannot  be 
very  nioe  ;  and  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  do  it,  they 
are  frequently  brought  to  table  not  far  from  offensive  : 
for  butchers  and  porkmen  never  do  clean  them  proper- 
ly, whatever  they  may  tell  you,  or  promise  you. 

When  all  this  is  done,  and  the  stuffing  sewed  into 
the  belly,  (to  make  which,  see  the  two  following  re- 
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ceipts,)  wipe  the  outside  of  the  pig,  and  rub  it  well  all 
over  with  a  table-spoonful  of  salad  oil  or  fresh  butter, 
(but  oil  is  the  best,)  cover  the  loins  with  a  piece  of 
greased  writing-paper,  and  hang  it  down  to  a  pretty 
good  fire,  giving  most  of  the  heat  to  the  rump  and 
shoulders,  as  they  require  more  doing  than  the  loin 
part;  therefore,  when  the  loin  is  done  enough,  put  the 
ends  to  the  fire  to  finish  them.  While  it  is  roasting, 
you  must  baste  it  well,  very  frequently,  with  nice  sweet 
dripping,  to  keep  the  skin  from  blistering,  till  within 
about  twenty  minutes  of  its  being  done ,  when  you  must 
take  the  paper  off,  and  baste  it  with  a  little  butter. 

When  you  serve  up  the  pig,  the  two  sides  must  be 
laid  back  to  back  in  the  dish,  with  half  the  head  on 
each  side,  and  one  ear  at  each  end,  all  with  the  crack- 
ling side  upwards.  Garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of 
lemon  ;  and  serve  it  up  with  rich  gravy  in  one  sauce- 
tureen,  and  with  brain  sauce,  or  bread  sauce,  in  an- 
other." 

Vegetarianism  in  Texas.— I  notice  in  the  Jan. 
No.  of  the  Water-Cuke  Journal,  that  the  New  York 
Vegetarian  Society  would  be  happy  to  receive  from  all 
persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  facts,  ar- 
guments, statistics,  &c,  for  or  against  the  principles 
they  advocate.  My  own  experience  may  be  of  some 
interest.  I  inherited  a  weak  constitution  ;  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  was  scarcely  ever  clear  of 
cold  ;  for  the  same  number  of  years  I  was  a  large  con- 
sumer of  flesh.  During  the  winter  of  1850,  my  twen-  ; 
tieth  year,  I  was  attacked  with  a  severe  cold  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  consumption.  I  was  also  ; 
attacked  with  dyspepsia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  \ 
winter.  At  this  time  I  had  never  read  any  author  on 
Vegetarianism,  except  a  chapter  in  0.  S.  Fowler's 
Physiology.  I  concluded  that  a  vegetable  diet  might 
be  useful  in  my  case,  and  determined  to  give  it  a  trial. 
For  some  months  after  adopting  a  vegetable  diet  I 
was  physically  weak,  but  comparatively  clear  of  my 
former  ailments,  so  that  I  was  disposed  to  think  that 
a  vegetable  diet  was  good  to  cure  disease,  but  not  to 
give  strength,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  have  gone  back 
to  the  "flesh-pots  "  had  it  not  have  been  that  I  had  lost 
all  taste  for  flesh,  and  even  butter.  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  eating  that  which  did  not  taste  right,  for  I 
always  experience  much  pleasure  in  eating,  but  never 
so  much  as  now  on  my  vegetable  diet.  I  concluded  that 
the  reason  I  did  not  relish  flesh  was  that  my  taste  was 
now  natural,  and  that  the  farinaceous  was  nature's 
diet;  I  therefore  resolved  to  stick  to  vegetarianism.  To 
my  great  delight  I  soon  commenced  gaining  flesh  and 
strength,  I  could  take  as  much  exercise  and  do  twice 
as  much  study  (I  was  then  at  college)  as  I  ever  could. 
I  took  twice  as  much  exercise,  and  kept  up  with  two 
classes  of  my  flesh-eating  fellow-students.  All  of  my 
fellow-students  saw  and  acknowledged  my  improve- 
ment. One  tried  my  plan  with  similar  success,  as 
will  all  students  who  will  make  the  trial.  In  1851  I 
came  to  Texas,  and  for  these  two  years  I  have  had  to 
fare  on  an  indifferent  vegetable  diet,  as  all  kinds  of 
fruits  are  scarce  ;  but  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  cause 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  and  when  it  was  meat 
or  bread  alone,  the  latter  would  have  been  preferable 
to  me,  but  for  "  manners'  sake"  I  sometimes  took  a 
little  meat,  which,  however,  I  have  resolved  never  to 
do  again. 

Since  I  have  adopted  a  vegetable  diet,  I  have,  in  a 
measure,  been  clear  of  colds,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
except  when  I  have  used  butter,  which  I  am  disposed 
to  think  is  not  much  better  than  meat. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  eat  meat ;  I  never  knew 
what  gustatory  pleasure  was  until  I  adopted  an  exclu- 
sively vegetable  diet ;  all  of  my  acquaintance  who 
have  made  the  change  testify  that  their  gustatory 
pleasure  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

I  will  give  an  anecdote  in  conclusion.  By  some 
means  the  impression  got  abroad  during  the  present 
winter  that  I  had  turned  out  a  real  flesh  eater.  As  is 
common,  there  are  many  strong  enemies  to  Vegetarian- 


ism in  this  country.  I  noticed  that  this  class  were 
particular  of  late  to  speak  of  my  healthy  appearance, 
(I  knew  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  impression  abroad.) 

The  expression,  "Mr.  D ,  you  look  so  healthy, 

more  so  than  I  ever  saw,"  was  continually  coming  to 
my  ear.  I  finally  met  with  an  old  lady  who  was  in- 
deed complimentary  ;  she  wound  up  by  saying  "  I 
always  knew  you  would  take  to  eating  meat."  Meat  1 
says  I.  "  Yes,  you  have  taken  to  eating  meat  this  win- 
ter." "Madam,  I  have  not  eaten  but  one  bite  this 
winter."  "  You  haven't,"  (starting  back)  "  it's  all  over 
the  country  that  you  eat  more  meat  than  any  body." 
I  have  not  had  quite  so  many  compliments  on  my 
healthy  appearance  since.  J.  M.  Dodson. 

Bunker  Hill,  Texas.  ] 

Prove  all  Things.— I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
Journals,  and  can  add  my  mite  to  the  Vegetarian 
department.  I  abandoned  the  use  of  meat  eight  years 
since,  and  of  butter  and  all  gravies  tinctured  with 
either,  and  never  used  tea,  coffee,  alcohol  or  tobacco 
in  any  form.  And  I  followed  it  closely  for  six  years, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  health  all  the  time,  having 
recovered  from  dyspepsia,  which  troubled  me  much 
when  I  commenced.  I  have  for  the  last  year  or  two 
used  a  little  good  butter,  and  occasionally  fresh  mut- 
ton or  beef,  but  could  I  get  fruit  or  always  be  at  home, 
I  should  still  prefer  the  strict  vegetable  diet.  I  have 
proved  it  in  cold  and  heat,  in  labor  and  study,  at 
hard  labor  and  light,  and  it  never  failed  me. 

Dietetic  Use  op  Salt.— In  Prescott's,  Mexico,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  Kascalans,  during  a  war  of  more 
than  fifty  years  with  the  Aztecs,  were  confined  to  the 
products  of  their  own  territory,  and  in  all  that  time 
made  no  use  of  salt ;  until  the  taste  of  the  people  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  its  disuse  by  long  abstinence, 
that  it  required  several  generations  after  the  conquest, 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  use  of  salt  at  their  meals. 
Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  could  be  furnished  to  almost 
any  extent,  to  prove  that  salt  is  not  a  necessary  of 
life  or  health,  any  more  than  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  spice, 
and  spirituous  liquors,  all  of  which  are  stimulants  to 
the  appetite,  or  exciters  of  the  passions — very  evil 
ones  too,  sometimes.  No  degeneracy  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Kascalans,  in  consequence  of  their  not  using 
salt  ;  for  at  the  time  Cortez  appeared  among  them, 
they  were  the  bravest  and  hardiest  race  in  Mexico. 
[  American  Agriculturist,  vol.  x.,  p.  116,  April,  1S51. 


Eclecticism. — I  see  that  an  Eclectic  is  complaining 
of  injustice  to  Eclectics  by  correspondents  calling  < 
others  by  their  liberal  name.    Now,  as  for  myself,  I 
consider  the  anti-poison  botanies,  and  those  called 
physopathists  much  more  abused  by  calling  them 
Eclectics.    As  the  latter  school,  to  my  personal  know-  \ 
ledge,  are  governed  by  no  fixed  principles  in  practice,  \ 
but  conform  to  the  notions  of  their  patients  to  any 
extent ;  and  in  their  indiscriminate  use  of  opium,  &c, 
put  back  the  reform  in  medicine,  and  turn  many  back 
to  allopathy.    Whereas  those  who  have  advocated  the 
anti-poison  practice  are  the  most  ready  to  leave  all 
medicines  for  simple  pure  water,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  use  to  be  able  to 
rely  upon  it  in  all  cases. 

We  have  often  used  the  anti-poison  botanic  practice 
in  our  family,  and  it  has  done  well  ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Water-treatment  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  the  other  up  entirely;  as  I  think 
it  wrong,  especially  in  fevers  and  inflammation  ;  and 
again  it  gives  the  unprincipled  physician  a  better 
chance  to  drug  and  fleece  the  people,  and  again  they 
(the  people)  can  and  will  not  spend  the  time  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  botanic  medicines.  On 
the  contrary  all  use  water,  and  understand  something 
about  it,  and  readily  learn  how  to  apply  it  in  any 
supposable  case,  and  it  costs  much  less,  so  that  I  am 
strong  in  the  belief  that  the  enlightened  and  pure 
water-treatment  is  destined  to  supersede  all  others. 
Gouvemeur,  N.  F.]  S.  C.  R.  W. 
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WORDS  OF  APPROVAL  AND  ADVICE. 

BY  G.  S.  WHITMAN,  M.D. 

I  cordially  approve  the  position  which  some  women 
have  taken  in  regard  to  dress.  The  only  apology  I 
have  to  offer  to  the  ladies  for  saying  a  word  on  this 
subject  is,  that  I  truly  and  sincerely  believe  that  the 
bodice  waist  and  long  skirts  have  done  more,  and  are 
yet  doing  more,  to  deteriorate  our  race,  than  any  one 
thing  of  which  we  are  guilty  as  a  nation.  Therefore 
my  influence  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  Christian,  for 
years,  has  been  to  discountenance  their  use.  I  rejoiced 
greatly  when  I  heard  the  spell  had  been  broken  by  one 
who  acted  from  principle.  I  trust  the  originator  of 
the  new  costume  aimed  to  improve  her  own  health, 
and  thus  that  her  influence  would  benefit  the  race.  I 
am  happy  to  know  that  many  are  following  the  noble 
example  set  by  Mrs.  Bloomer. 

I  am  well  persuaded  that  no  lady,  at  the  present 
day,  would  adopt  the  new  dress,  except  from  a  full 
sense  of  duty  they  owe  to  God,  to  themselves,  and  to 
generations  yet  unborn  ;  because  they  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  persecutions  which  those  have  had  to 
suffer  who  have  gone  before  them  to  battle.  I  know 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  those  who  part 
with  the  health  and  life-destroying  fashion  (the  com- 
pression of  the  chest  and  the  long  skirts),  expect  to 
part  with  long-cherished  friendship,  both  in  their  own 
sex  and  in  the  other.  And  this  is  not  all.  Some 
Christians,  even— some  deacons,  with  their  compan- 
ions, have  been  sorely  tried  with  some  sisters  (mem- 
bers of  the  church)  who  have  adopted  the  new  cos- 
tume, and  they  have  impugned  their  motives  for  so 
doing.  Oh,  how  cruel!  I  trust  those  that  have 
acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  feel  that  they  have  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  the  smiles  of  heaven  ;  there- 
fore, I  believe  they  will  never  fall  away  from  their 
steadfastness.  I  would  say,  ladies,  persevere  ;  yea 
shall  have  my  influence  (although  it  is  small)  ;  and 
you  have  much  to  encourage  you,  because  you  are 
right,  and  truth  will  prevail.  Be  kind  to  those  who 
oppose  you  in  this  noble  reform  ;  your  numbers  will 
increase. 

A  word  to  ladies  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
Bloomer  Costume.  You  say  you  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  dress,  if  it  weue  not  worn  so  short.  You 
are  the  right  ones  to  step  into  the  ranks,  and  have 
your  dresses  a  little  longer.  No  one  will  object,  I  pre- 
sume. If  I  understand  correctly  those  who  have 
adopted  the  new  costume,  they  do  not  wish  to  set 
themselves  up  as  patterns  for  others.  Those  who 
read  the  Lily,  know  that  Mrs.  Bloomer  does  not  wish 
it.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  suppose  the  greatest 
object  which  the  reformers  wish  to  accomplish  (at 
least  it  should  be),  is  to  do  away  with  the  bodice 
waist,  that  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  may  be  enlarged, 
a  natural  respiration  maybe  enjoyed,  the  health  of 
our  race  be  improved,  life  lengthened,  and  people  left 
to  die  a  natural  death.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to 
the  objectors,  if  you  don't  wish  to  shorten  the  skirts 
|  of  your  dress,  doff  the  bodice  waist  at  once  and  for- 
\  ever,  and  at  least  bid  adieu  to  that  cursed  fashion. 

A  word  of  advice  to  parents.    Fathers  and  mothers, 

\  you  who  love  your  daughters,  and  are  anxious  to  have 

\  them  enjoy  good  health,  you  have  adopted  the   best 

J  course  with  them  during  childhood  in  regard  to  dress 

;   (except  their  feet,  which  were  too  thinly  clad),  and 

that  is  the  loose  waist  and  short  skirts.    Why  not 

teach  them  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  destroy 

J  their  health  by  laying  aside  the  dress  that  is  so  con- 

\  ducive  to  normal  development,  to  clothe  themselves 

in  one  that  is  so  destructive  to  life  ?    They  will  have 

;  much  less  opposition  in  wearing  the  Bloomer  dress,  if 

'  they  have  never  worn  the  drabbling  skirts  and  bodice 
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waist— or  body-waste.    Oh,  how  much  less  suffering  > 
your  daughters  would  endure,  if  you  should  faithfully 
discharge  your  duty  to  them  !    They  would  not  only  \ 
reap  a  rich  harvest,  as  the  results  of  your  influence, 
but  their  children  and  their  children's  children  would'; 
have  cause  to  bless  them  and  you. 

[  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOMER  COSTUME. 

BY  J . 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  requests  some  one  to  give  a  plan  for  making 
the  Bloomer  dress— one  that  will  combine  health, 
comfort,  and  convenience,  and  can  be  easily  made 
without  the  aid  of  a  mantua-maker. 

I  claim  no  uncommon  share  of  talent,  but  I  think 
that  I  can  propose  a  plan  that  will  combine  all  these 
advantages  ;  -  at  all  events ,  it  has  served  my  purpose 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  I  shall  never  resign  it— at 
least  not  for  the  tyranny  of  long  skirts. 

The  waist  is  made  without  whalebones  or  padding. 
For  winter  wear,  it  is  made  to  fit  snugly,  but  not 
tightly,  to  the  form,  lined  so  as  to  be  sufficiently 
warm,  but  not  so  thickly  as  to  overheat  the  chest.  I 
have  some  gathered  in  a  yoke  at  the  neck,  and  a  band 
at  the  waist ;  others  are  cut  in  sack  form,  plaited  to 
fit  the  form,  and  swelling  out  a  very  little  way  over 
the  hips  ;  still  others  are  merely  basquines,  open  and 
laced— not  tightly  in  front— with  a  detached  skirt. 
The  two  former  are  more  suitable  for  winter  wear,  the 
latter  for  summer.  The  skirt  is  not  very  closely 
gathered,  and  reaches  but  a  little  below  the  knee. 
For  summer  I  usually  wear  a  sack,  such  as  a  few  years 
ago  were  so  much  in  vogue  for  home  wear — merely 
shortening  it  to  the  knee.  In  other  words,  a  dress 
without  a  separate  skirt,  made  to  fit  the  waist,  and 
swell  out  over  the  hips. 

I  have  often  worn  a  dress  for  summer,  which  I  like  '' 
much  for  its  coolness  and  ease.  It  is  constructed  J 
thus  :  a  yoke  is  made  for  the  neck,  on  which  is  gath-  ; 
ered  merely  a  straight  skirt,  reaching  to  the  knees,  > 
tied  at  the  waist  with  a  sash. 

All  my  dresses  are  made  to  button  in  front,  from  the  > 
top  of  the  waist  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.    Shortly 
after  adopting  the  Bloomers,  I  entirely  discarded  all 
under-skirts.   My  pants  are  made  of  sufficient  warmth  \ 
to  afford  all  the  protection  required.    Under-skirts, 
even  when  only  one  or  two  are  worn,  cannot  but  give 
an  abnormal  heat  to  the  loins  and  hips,  parts  from 
which  it  should  most  carefully  be  kept.    They  cer- 
tainlyhave  no. necessary  use,  and  only  serve  to  dis- 
figure the  natural  beauties  of  the  form.    What  possible 
reason  can  be  urged  for  wearing  them,  I  cannot  con-  ; 
ceive.  j 

My  pants,  as  I  said  before,  are  lined  so  as  to  give 
sufficient  warmth.    They  button  at  the  side,  and  are  '■ 
worn  with  suspenders.     Mine  are  made  plain  and  ' 
straight  for  winter ;  for  summer  they  are  gathered 
not  very  full,  and  are  kept  from  drawing  up  by  a  band  ' 
passing  under  the  foot.     On  the  feet,  for  winter,  I 
wear  thick-soled   water-proof  boots,  without   heels ; 
for  summer,  cloth  gaiters.    I  wear  in  summer  a  hat  of 
straw  or  palm-leaf;  in  winter  a  hood  or  cap,  lined, 
but  not  wadded— with  pads  for  the  ear.    I  do  not  af- 
fect the  hat  for  winter.    Genin's  hat  is  stiff,  inflexible,  > 
and  water-proof,  rendering  it  a  diabolical  death-ma-  j 
chine. 

? 

DRESS  AND  HEALTH. 

Ok  the  subject  of  Dress  Reform,  I  wish  to  "  speak 
the  things  which  I  do  know,  and  testify  what  I  have" 
felt.  I  have  dragged  myself  about,  a  body  of  pains, 
aches,  debility  and  nervousness.  Living,  because  I 
was  here,  and  saw  no  way  to  get  rid  of  being.  Oh 
how  I  have  longed  lor  a  day  of  rent .'  not  a  cessation 
from  labor,  but  from  bodily  infirmities :— but  this  I 


never  expected  to  realize.  Partly  by  reading,  and  j 
partly  by  my  experience,  I  was  convinced  my  dress 
had  something  to  do  with  my  state  of  health.  And  ; 
here  let  me  state,  I  have  never  worn  a  "fashionable  ! 
suit."  I  would  not  wear  clothes  long  enough  to  sweep 
the  streets,  or  enough  in  quantity  to  be  "  decent,"  ac- 
cording to  custom.  But  when  the  new  style  was  talked 
about  here,  I  made  myself  a  suit,  and  on  wearing  it,  was 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  I  could  work  in  it.  I 
have  worn  it  now  about  house  almost  entirely  for  nine 
months,  and  for  a  street-dress,  meeting-dress,  and  all, 
since  cold  weather  commenced  ;  and  if  my  health  im- 
proves for  nine  months  to  come  as  it  has  for  nine 
months  past,  I  shall  be  pretty  likely  to  enjoy  life.  I 
have  taken  no  medicine  which  could  affect  my  general 
health,  and  my  doctor  tells  me  plainly  it  is  my  dress. 
He  says  put  on  the  long  dress,  and  my  health  will  go 
again.  I  could  speak  of  ridicule — silly,  wicked  re- 
marks in  the  street  as  I  pass ;  but  I  have  not  been 
mobbed,  so  I  will  not  complain.  Neither  am  I  the 
only  one  who  wears  it  here.  Tell  all  females,  who 
wish  to  be  comfortable  or  healthy,  to  try  it ; — try  it 
at  home,  at  the  wash-tub,  or  at  any  place  where  hard 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  see  if  there  is  not  enough 
gained  in  comfort  to  pay  them  for  all  remarks  which 
may  be  made  about  them.  Shall  females  who  are 
their  own  mistresses,  be  prevented  from  trying  any- 
thing which  reasonably  promises  benefit,  or  driven 
from  it  after  they  have  tried  it,  by  ridicule  ?  "Where 
is  our  freedom — our  independence,  if  we  must  bow  to 
"  Paris"  in  dress,  and  wear  what  foreign  milliners  say, 
comfortable  or  not?  For  one,  I  must  rebel.  Health 
is  worth  more  to  me  than  custom,  even  if  I  am  saluted 
with  the  ring  of  Bloomer,  whenever  I  go  out  of  doors. 
The  fact  that  ridicule  is  so  generally  all  the  argument 
attempted,  shows  there  is  no  argument  against  the 
dress.  And  I  am  persuaded,  could  females  be  induced 
to  make  the  trial,  the  long  dress  would  soon  be  hung 
away,  and  the  short  one  worn  instead.  B.  d.  g. 

Rockland,  Maine. 

A  VOICE  EROM  ILLINOIS. 

In  each  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  I 
see  something  from  the  pens  of  the  Bloomers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country ;  and,  as  Indiana  has  had  a 
voice  in  the  matter  lately,  I  think  Illinois  should  come 
next  in  order. 

Several  women  in  this  and  an  adjoining  county 
adopted  the  American  Costume  ;  but  the  laugh  of  ig- 
norant pretenders  to  superiority  of  taste  and  sense  of 
propriety,  has  frightened  them  out  of  their  short, 
easy,  and  to  my  mind  tasteful  habiliments. 

I  commenced  wearing  the  American  Costume  in 
June,  1851,  with  no  inducement  or  encouragement 
to  do  so  except  the  conclusive  reasoning  of  the  Jour- 
nal on  the  subject  of  Dress-reform,  seconded  by  the 
advice  of  my  husband ;  and  I  have  not  worn  the 
"  flowing  robe,"  except  on  three  or  four  occasions, 
since. 

I  have  been  told  by  some,  that  I  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  walk  in  the  streets,  in  some  places ;  by  others 
that  I  should  be  such  a  pretty  woman,  if  1  would  only 
wear  a  long  dress  ;  and  by  one  lady  (?)  I  was  carica- 
tured publicly,  in  a  dress  which  she  had  made  for  the 
occasion.  However,  a  gentleman  was  heard  to  say 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  "  never  saw  the  old  thing 
look  so  well  before  in  his  life." 

On  one  occasion  my  husband  received  an  anonymous 
drop-letter,  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  "  must  be 
a  perfect  fool  to  let  his  wife  make  herself  a  laughing- 
stock for  the  whole  town."  From  the  hand-writing,  I 
concluded  it  was  from  a  female.  But  it  disclosed  her 
ignorance  ;  and  the  "  let  your  wife"  plainly  indicated 
to  my  mind  that  she  was  one  of  the  many  women 
whose  minds  are  held  firmly  bound  within  the  scope 
of  their  "  lord's"  wise  judgment. 

Many  similar  circumstances  I  could  relate,  which 


are  calculated  to  abash  and  discourage  a  person  thus 
situated.  But  here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the 
principal  disapprobation  of  the  American  Costume, 
according  to  my  limited  experience,  is  from  the  female 
sex  ;  the  other  sex  more  generally  admiring  and  ap- 
proving it.  One  gentleman— an  Allopathic  doctor, 
by  the  way — even  purchased  a  dress-pattern,  gratis, 
for  a  lady  in  our  village,  to  induce  her  to  wear  the 
New  Costume. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  with  "  the  ladies,"  flat- 
tery will  generally  accomplish  more  than  sound  rea- 
soning, particularly  in  regard  to  dress.  But  for  one, 
I  think  it  time  for  Woman  to  begin  to  think  and  act 
for  herself — throw  away  the  long,  heavy  skirt,  whale- 
bones, &c,  and  wear  a  dress  in  which  she  can  better 
develop  her  physical  powers,  and  breathe  without  re- 
straint the  free  air  of  heaven  ;  and  not  be  so  elated  at 
the  silly  praise  of  the  delicate  form  and  fine  tapering 
waist ;  for  we  know  that  where  these  exist,  there  must 
be  long,  heavy  skirts  to  correspond. 

Philosophers  of  all  ages  have  been  persecuted  for 
advancing  coirect  theories  in  physical  science ;  and 
believers  in  the  Christian  religion  have  been  tor- 
mented, and  their  lives  sacrificed,  for  entertaining 
opinions  which  are  now  not  only  tolerated,  but  re- 
garded as  sacred  truths.  Now,  we  feel  as  much  con- 
fidence in  the  correctness  of  our  views  oh  the  subject 
of  Dress-reform,  as  the  philosophers  and  Christians  of 
ancient  times  felt  in  their  several  theories  and  creeds  ; 
for  our  views  are  founded  on  incontrovertible  physio- 
logical facts.  Then  why  should  we  not  persevere  in 
our  work,  which  is  destined  to  elevate  the  physical, 
and  thereby  raise  still  higher  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  man  ? 

Be  the  opinions  of  others  what  they  may,  I  am  de- 
termined that  no  more  long,  heavy  skirts  shall  ever 
fetter  my  limbs,  so  long  as  I  can  cultivate  the  useful 
and  beautiful  things  with  which  an  all-wise  and  be- 
neficent Creator  has  adorned  our  earth.  But  should 
my  muscles  become  paralyzed,  so  that  I  can  no  longer 
enrobe  myself,  then,  and  not  until  then,  with  sorrow 
of  heart,  I  may  submit  to  be  decked  with  the  so-called 
"  beautiful,"  and,  I  might  almost  add,  adored  costume 
of  the  present  day.  l.  a.  b. 

Versailles,  III. 

A  Western  Bloomer.— -Messrs.  Editors  :— When 
1  heard  you  were  advocating  Dress-reform,  (as  well 
as  all  other  reforms) ,  I  subscribed  for  your  Journal  ; 
for  I  thought  that  I  should  then  have  stronger  argu- 
ments to  sustain  the  position  I  have  taken  : — 

I  am  a  lone  Bloomerite, 

And  live  at  "Walworth  city  ; 

Here  all  the  women  trail  long  skirts — 

Poor  slaves,  they  need  our  pity. 

Long  have  I  braved  it  out  alone, 

And  now  I  will  not  fear  ; 

1  first  consider'd  what  'twould  cost, 

I  knew  the  fops  would  sneer. 

And  my  courage  would  have  fail'd, 

But  for  this  Journal  pure  ; 

With  the  truth  that  it  contains 

I  can  the  taunts  endure. 

And  now  from  slavish  fashion  free, 

I  can  endure  much  more, 

No  whalebones  to  annoy  me, 

No  skirts  to  mop  the  floor. 

A.    M.  H. 

Artistic  Arrangement  of  the  Hair. — A  writer 
in  Blackwood  says  : — I  wish  some  one  would  write  a 
good  treatise — how  well  the  writer  of  some  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  would  do  it ! — on  hair-dressing.  How 
often  do  we  see  a  really  good  face  made  quite  ugly  by 
a  total  inattention  to  lines.  Sometimes  the  hair  is 
pushed  into  the  cheeks,  and  squared  at  the  forehead, 
so  as  to  give  a  most  extraordinary  pinched  shape  to 
the  face.  Let  the  oval,  where  it  exists,  be  always 
preserved  ;  where  it  does  not,  let  the  hair  be  so  hu- 
mored that  the  deficiency  shall    not  be  perceived. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  thau  to  see  a  face,  which  is 
somewhat  too  large  below,  made  look  grossly  large 
and  coarse,  by  contracting  the  hair  on  the  forehead 
and  cheeks,  and  there  bringing  it  to  an  abrupt  check  ; 
whereas  such  a  face  should  enlarge  the  forehead  and 
the  cheek,  and  let  the  hair  fall  partially  over,  so  as  to 
shade  and  soften  off  the  lower  exuberance.  A  good 
treatise,  with  examples  in  outline  of  the  defects,  would 
be  of  some  value  upon  a  lady's  toilet,  who  would  wish 
to  preserve  her  great  privilege — the  supremacy  of 
beauty.  Some  press  the  hair  down  close  to  the  face, 
which  is  to  lose  the  very  characteristic  of  hair— ease 
and  freedom.  Let  her  locks,  says  Anacreon,  lie  as 
they  like  ;  the  Greek  gives  them  life  and  a  will. 
Some  ladies  wear  the  hair  like  blinkers  ;  you  always 
suspect  they  will  shy  if  you  approach  them." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 


From  Columbus,  Wisconsin. — This  town  is  some  seventy 
miles  north-west  of  Milwaukie,  and  more  recently  settled 
than  the  eastern  and  southern  parts.  The  climate  is  as 
healthy,  the  soil  as  productive,  and  the  people  perhaps  as  in- 
telligent as  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  yet  great  igno- 
rance prevails  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  life,  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  the  cure  of  disease. 

The  Allopathic  system  has  hitherto  borne  almost  universal 
sway.  Drugs,  from  calomel  to  catnip  tea,  have  been  ad- 
ministered with  a  liberal  hand,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  crum- 
bling teeth  and  shattered  constitutions  of  its  victims.  My 
wife  has  been  for  several  years  more  or  less  afflicted  with 
disease,  various  in  kind  and  degree,  sometimes  confined  to 
her  room  and  even  bed,  at  other  times  able  to  oversee  and 
do  some  light  business. 

Physicians'  bills,  bills  for  patent  medicines  and  hired  help, 
have  been  no  small  item  in  the  family  expenses.  About  a 
year  since  she  was  induced  to  subscribe  for  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  She 
has  been  able  the  past  season  to  perform  the  domestic  du- 
ties of  a  small  family  without  assistance  or  medical  advice, 
and  this  is  justly  attributed  to  the  moderate  use  of  water, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Journal.  Her  health  is 
still  improving,  and  not  willing  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Hy- 
dropathy alone,  she  has  imparted  the  knowledge  to  several 
friends,  who  have  been  greatly  benefited.  Such  is  her  en- 
thusiasm, that  she  has  been  from  house  to  house  through  a 
small  village  in  this  town  for  subscribers  to  the  Journal.  I 
have  spent  some  time  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  result  of 
our  eflbrt  so  far  is  forty-nine  subscribers  for  the  'Water-Cure 
Journal,  and  five  for  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

From  Salem,  Iowa. — Since  I  have  had  a  family,  (twenty- 
one  years,)  I  have  paid  out  some  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
doctors'  bills  and  medicine,  and  have  buried  six  out  of  ten 
promising  children. 

Since  I  commenced  reading  the  Water-Cure  Journal  we 
have  contracted  no  doctors'  bills  ;  but  instead  thereof,  have 
tried  the  efficacy  of  the  water  treatment  ;  and  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Our  first  case  was  with  a  daughter  in  her  fourteenth  year, 
with  the  oilious  fever.  The  second  day  after  she  was  taken 
down,  we  commenced  the  water  treatment  with  her,  and 
in  two  days  had  the  fever  broke,  and  she  was  soon  in  better 
health  than  she  had  been  in  for  a  considerable  time  before 
she  was  taken  sick,  and  continues  so  up  to  the  present  time. 

Our  second  case  was  a  son,  under  a  year  old,  was  teeth- 
ing, took  the  hooping  cough,  followed  by  the  cholera  infan- 
tum. He  was  a  very  sick  child  for  a  few  days,  but  we  per- 
severed in  the  water  treatment,  until  we  succeeded  in  re- 
storing him  to  good  health,  which  he  enjoys  up  to  this 
time,  while  many  others,  with  the  same  disease,  attended  by 
our  most  skilful  physicians,  died.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  one 
who  was  attended  by  physicians,  that  recovered  after  being 
as  sick  as  he  was. 

The  third  and  last  case  in  the  family  was  myself.  About 
the  1st  of  the  tenth  month,  I  took  what  is  known  here  as 
Typhoid  fever.  I  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  store,  and  my 
employer  being  from  home,  I  continued  at  business  for  eight 
days,  with  a  constant  fever  on  me,  never  very  high,  but  a 
slow  fever,  with  a  pain  in  my  head  and  back,  and  occasion- 


ally when  the  fever  was  the  highest,  chills  running  up  and 
down  my  back. 

At  length  I  could  go  no  longer,  and  had  to  give  up  busi- 
ness. We  then  set  in,  in  good  earnest,  with  the  water  treat- 
ment, and  in  four  days  we  had  the  fever  broke.  The  next 
day  after  the  fever  gave  way,  I  resumed  business,  and  have 
continued  closely  engaged  therein  ever  since.  I  soon  re- 
gained my  usual  state  of  health  and  strength. 

Others  taken  in  the  same  way,  attended  by  our  most  skil- 
ful physicians,  lingered  along  for  weeks,  and  a  number 
died.  A.  s. 

From  Harixugig,  Pa. — We  have  had  a  disease  in  our 
region  this  winter  which  seems  to  be  scarlet  and  typhoid 
fevers  combined — it  has  proved  the  most  fatal  of  any  dis- 
ease that  has  ever  been  known  in  this  place.  Many  have 
died,  both  of  adults  and  children.  I  believe  every  bad  case 
has  proved  fatal  where  the  Allopathic  or  old  school  doctors 
were  called.  Myself  and  daughter  were  taken  violently 
with  this  disease,  and  applied  to  the  water  treatment  in  the 
use  of  the  pack,  hand-baths,  bandages,  &c,  and  from  that 
fact  alone,  we  think  we  live.  We  have  great  faith  in  the 
Water-Cure  system,  and  others  here  begin  to  look  upon  it 
favorably,  so  the  day-star  of  this  reform  will,  we  trust,  soon 
arise  to  bless  our  people.  N.  N.  S. 

From  Freetown  Corners. — The  principles  of  Hydropathy 
which  have  been  advancing  firmly  for  four  or  five  years, 
have  just  received  a  new  impetus  from  lectures  delivered 
here  by  Dr.  James  C  Jackson,  of  Glen  Haven,  who  by  his 
clear  reasoning  proved  that  the  habits  of  the  masses  are 
such  as  to  generate  disease,  and  thus  curtail  human  life  and 
happiness.  The  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  community  has 
been  powerful,  in  strengthening  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  weak  in  the  faith,  and  awakening  those  who  were  in- 
different. 

That  the  work  is  progressing  is  evident  from  the  increase 
of  the  circulation  of  your  Journal.  Four  years  since,  I  think 
there  was  but  one  copy  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  taken 
here.  I  now  send  a  list  of  twenty-eight  names  for  it,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  list  will  amount  to  fifty  before 
the  end  of  1853.  Yet,  comparatively,  the  day  has  but  just 
dawned,  that  is  to  wash  away  the  gross  errors  that  have  for 
ages  rested  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  mankind.  That  is  to  win 
back  Hygeia  as  the  companion  and  teacher  of  mankind. 
The  dress  reform  also  has  a  firm  and  permanent  footing 
here.  J-  w.  s. 

From  Mercer  Co.,  III. — I  herewith  forward  you  my  an- 
nual list  of  names  of  subscribers  to  the  Journals.  You  will 
perceive  a  few  new  ones  among  them,  particularly  for  the 
Water-Cure  Journal.  I  find  as  a  general  thing  this  takes 
best  with  the  ladies,  while  their  husbands  seem  to  prefer  the 
Phrenological.  This  perhaps  is  as  it  should  be,  because, 
however  much  mothers  need  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology, 
to  teach  them  how  to  govern  their  children  properly,  still 
more  do  they  need  light  respecting  the  laws  of  health,  that 
they  may  know  how  to  impart  to  their  offspring  a  healthy 
organization,  and  to  rear  them  in  conformity  to  nature's 
own  teachings.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  laws  is  too  little  known  and  appreciated  by  all. 
Did  mankind  but  properly  understand  and  obey  the  dictates 
of  nature,  how  much  sin  and  suffering  would  be  banished 
from  the  earth,  and  in  their  stead  would  reign  virtue,  and 
peace,  and  happiness.  s.  D.  T. 

From  Youngsville,  Pa. — Gentlemen,  enclosed  please  find 
a  Club  of  Subscribers  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal  of  twenty- 
one  names.  The  work  to  be  sent  to  different  post  offices  in 
this  vicinity.  We  presume  you  will  receive  additions  of 
names  hereafter,  as  there  are  some  who  wish  to  send,  that 
are  not  on  hand  to-day. 

We  esteem  your  Journal,  and  your  works  on  the  subject 
of  health  and  other  practical  subjects  of  great  value,  and 
this  from  our  own  experience.  The  masses  have  been  able  to 
learn  something  from  your  books  on  questions  hitherto  con- 
cealed as  "  professional  secrets."  We  wish  you  success  in 
your  good  work.  c.  d.  s.  &  e.  m.  l. 

',  From  Bunker  Hill,  Texas. — There  is  much  ignorance  and 

i  prejudice  to  contend  with  in  this  country,  hence  it  is  a  diffi- 

J  cult  task  to  introduce  your  Journals.    I  have  labored  hard 

(  for  more  than  one  week  to  form  this  club,  and  have  received 

'/  from  no  one  more  than  agency  price.   Pecuniarily,  I  receiv- 

;'  ed  nothing  for  my  labors  ;  but  the  reward  of  having  done 

;  my  duty  is  sufficient  recompense.     I  consider  that  no  friend 

:  of  progress  has  done  his  duty  until  he  has  offered  to  each 

\  family  within  his  reach,   the  Phrenological  and  Water- 


Cure  Journals,  for  one  year,  at  the  club  price.  There  can 
be  no  more  appropriate  field  in  which  the  philanthropist  can 
act.  No  pecuniary  donation  can  be  of  half  the  value  to  the 
poor.  j.  m.  p. 

From  White  County,  III. — [A  friend,  sending  us  a  list  of 
subscribers  from  this  region,  gives  the  following  rather 
gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  things  there.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  description,  like  the  astronomical  calculations 
of  an  almanac,  would  need  but  little  alteration  to  adopt 
them  to  any  other  meridian.] 

These  subscribers  have  been  obtained  where  Allopathy  and 
sickness  reign  supreme.  In  these  regions  we  are  a  diseased, 
stricken,  and  doctor-ridden  people.  'Tis  true  that  Allopathy 
cannot  boast  of  having  much  talent  in  the  field  in  these  parts, 
yet  it  filches  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  an  immense  re- 
venue, and  still  the  unmitigated  woes  of  the  people  cry  for 
help.  With  bad  medicine,  and  a  bad  system  of  living — with 
a  cruel  system  of  medical  practice,  we  are  in  a  lamentable 
condition.  The  Allopathic  practitioners  say  little  or  nothing 
(not  knowing  much  themselves)  to  the  people  about  the  laws 
of  health.  That  don't  appear  to  be  part  of  their  profes- 
sion. The  practice  of  the  principles  set  down  in  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  is  just  what  the  people  want  here  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, I  must  devoutly  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to 
us  of  the  "  sickly  West. "  We  need  your  good  advice,  re- 
peated often  in  plain  and  pointed  language.  Hoping  you 
will  continue  to  remember  us,  tell  us  of  our  faults,  and  show 
us  the  right  way  to  health  and  long  life,  I  remain  your  faith- 
ful reader  and  subscriber,  j.  h. 

From  Union  Centre,  N\  Y. — [How  many  thousands  could 
tell  the  same,  or  even  a  far  sadder  tale,  of  money  and 
health  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  than  that  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  !] 

Within  seven  years  last  past,  I  have  paid  out  in  the  way 
of  doctors'  bills  (which  went  to  support  the  drug  system,) 
enough  to  purchase  your  Journal,  at  the  club  price,  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  to  come,  which  if  I  had  now  would 
purchase  me  a  long  life  insurance  ;  I  consider  it  as  money 
worse  than  lost  ;  for  with  the  loss  of  money  I  have  a  wasted 
constitution  ;  and  we  unite  with  you  in  saying  that  "  we 
have  faith  in  truth  an  in  a  glorious  future,"  and  we  bid  you 
a  hearty  God  speed  "in  pushing  forward  that  great  reform 

which  embraces  life,  health  and  happiness."  c.  e.  k. 

\ 

From  Hamilton,  Ohio. — [A  subscriber,  who  through  some 
accident  or  error  failed  to  receive  one  or  two  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  thus  writes  :] 

I  look  upon  the  non-arrival  of  your  valuable  Journal  as  a 
calamity,  more  than  equal  to  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  other 
papers  I  take.  My  wife  was  formerly  a  slave  to  "Blue 
Mass,"  and  other  Allopathic  medicine,  until  within  two  years, 
during  which  time  she  has  abstained  entirely  from  all  drugs, 
and  has  adopted  a  rigid  observance  of  the  laws  of  truth  as 
laid  down  in  your  Journal  and  other  kindred  works,  and  I 
can  now  truly  say  that  her  health  is  entirely  restored.  She 
is  now  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  "  water-cure  " 
practice  that  can  be  found  in  tins  part  of  Ohio,  and  has  done 
as  much  towards  circulating  your  Journal  as  any  one  could 
do. 

You  will  be  good  enough  to  send  the  back  numbers  ;  and 
if  you  have  not  been  paid'iny  subscription,  I  will  cheerfully 
pay  again  a  dozen  times,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the 
possession  of  such  a  valuable  and  cheap  work.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  a  paying  subscriber,  so  long  as  I  or  my  wife  may 
live  to  read  the  The  Water-Cure  Journal.  g.  w.  t. 

From  Williamstown,  N.  Y. — [A  lady  writes  from  this 
place  :] 

I  have  been  called  the  last  week  to  manage  the  case  of 
a  child  five  years  old,  taken  very  violently  with  the  scarlet 
fever.     In  eight  days  he  was  perfectly  well. 

I  bless  God  for  the  benefits  the  knowledge  of  Water-cure 
is  conferring  upon  man.  Although  1  have  not  been  able  to 
raise  a  club  of  subscribers  in  this  place,  the  leaven  has 
been  doing  its  work  for  the  last  year,  for  I  keep  the  papers 
moving  continually,  so  that  the  public  mind  is  awake,  in- 
vestigating the  subject.  mrs.  a.  s.  l. 

From  Monroe,  Wis. — I  never  made  any  pretensions  to 
medical  knowledge,  but  have  been  urgently  solicited,  this 
winter,  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  our  "  regulars,"  the  oldest 
of  whom  witnessed  my  treatment  and  cure  of  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  (of  which  disease  they  have  lost  very  many 
this  winter,)  and  he  honorably  "owned  up,"  and  told  the 
patient  to  do  just  as  I  told  him,  whatever  officious  advisers 
might  say. 
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My  wife,  with  a  frail  constitution  and  very  low  debility, 
of  a  year's  standing,  was  taken  in  October  last  with  typhoid 
fever.  The  fever  raged  ten  or  twelve  days,  with  a  pulse  of 
140,  most  of  the  time,  for  four  or  five  days.  I  neither  gave 
a  particle  of  medicine,  nor  asked  any  medical  advice,  not 
because  I  had  much  self-confidence,  but  through  fear  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question;  seeing  young  men  and  wo- 
men, our  neighbors,  of  strong  constitutions,  dying  under  the 
care  of  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  "regulars  ;"  and  with  wa- 
ter-cure I  brought  her  to  be  stronger  and  more  healthy  now, 
than  for  two  years  before,  but  through  much  bigoted  in- 
terest and  unrighteous  persecution  "  for  opinion's  sake." — 
My  four  little  ones  had  the  scarlet  fever  ;  we  treated  them 
hydropathieally,  and  they  had  not  even  a  sore  throat, 
although  the  disease  was  very  marked,— while  our  neigh- 
bors lost  many  by  it.  The  secret  was— good  diet,  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  and  the  Encyclopedia.  E-  w. 


From  Lebanon,  Or.— A  few  weeks  ago,  Mrs. 


_,  of 

our  family,  was  taken  violently  with  Cholera  Morbus,  vom- 
ited sixteen  times,  and  had  as  many  violent  evacuations  by 
diarrhoea,  in  a  few  hours.  We  had  recourse  to  wet-sheet 
packing,  and  half-baths,  and  in  two  days  the  patient  was  at 
her  usual  occupations  about  house. 

Had  she  been  treated  with  drugs,  no  doubt  she  would  | 
have  been  confined  to  her  bed  many  days  ;  but  as  she  re- 
covered so  soon,  little  was  thought  about  her  sickness  by 
the  neighbors.  *•  & 


[As  we  have  invited  free  discussion  to  these  columns, 
we  give  place  to  the  following  strictures  on  a  late  ar- 
ticle of  Dr.  Jackson's.  There  is  doubtless  something 
yet  to  be  said  on  both  sides. — Eds.] 

MY  COUNTRYWOMEN. 

BY  A  CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTER. 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  :  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  the  Water-Curb  Journal  very  fre- 
quently in  my  travels.  Though  I  cannot  endorse  all 
that  it  contains,  (neither  do  I  suppose  do  you,)  I  can- 
not but  be  pleased  that  it  is  doing  so  much  in  the  cause 
of  medical  reform. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  article  with 
the  above  caption,  in  the  February  No.,  by  James  C. 
Jackson,  M.D.  ;  and  as  you  allow  free  discussion,  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  to  My  Countrywomen  that  I  dis- 
sent entirely  from  the  position  which  he  has  assumed, 
namely,  that  it  is  "  wicked  fastidiousness  among 
women"  to  object  "  to  talk  of  the  diseases  which  af- 
fect them  as  women."  Mr.  Jackson  says  that  he  is 
"  provoked  at  this  silly  and  wicked  fastidiousness,  and 
becomes  indignant  at  the  false  views  taken  by  women 
on  the  subject."  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Neither  is  Mr.  J. 
the  only  M  .D.  who  is  provoked  and  indignant.  Indig- 
nation on  this  account  is  now  increasing  daily,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  increase,  or  rather  that 
the  occasion  of  it  will  increase. 

To  my  mind  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  our  coun- 
trywomen are  getting  less  communicative  than  for- 
merly on  the  "  diseases  which  affect  them  as  women." 
It  is  not  becoming  Mr.  Jackson  or  any  other  M.D.  to 
be  "  provoked  "  or  "  indignant  "  at  such  a  fact,  for  a 
fact  it  is,  as  we  see  from  Mr.  Jackson's  "  indignant  " 
deprecation.  They  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that  such 
is  the  case  ;  that  women  are  beginning  to  study  them- 
selves more,  which  render  it  less  necessary  for  man  to 
push  his  investigations  into  those  subjects  which  do 
not  concern,  nor  belong  to  him.  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  an  impertinent  usurpation  for  men 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  a 
branch  of  study  and  practice  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  This,  gentlemen,  has  often  made  me  "  indig- 
nant," and,  now  that  our  eisters,  wives,  and  daughters 
are  publicly  reproved  because  they  will  not  take  a  seat 
by  an  M.D.  and  enter  into  familiar  conversation  with 
him  relative  to  the  "  diseases  which  affect  them  as 
women,"  my  indigoation  rises  higher  than  usual. 

This  subject,  to  any  chaste  mind,  is  one  of  peculiar 


delicacy  to  meddle  with.  It  is  the  high  sense  of  pro- 
priety, the  embodiment  of  all  virtue,  and  the  mo- 
desty and  delicacy  which  is  natural  to  women,  which 
makes  even  an  uneducated  woman  an  object  of  esteem, 
not  to  say  almost  of  veneration.  It  is  the  absence  of 
these  which  render  the  otherwise  gifted  and  accom- 
plished woman  ah  object  of  loathing. 

Let  a  woman  consent  to  do  as  Mr.  Jackson  says  that 
she  ought  to  do,  and  she  is  that  object.  Mr.  J.  knows 
very  well  that  if  he  has  daughters,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  have  them  enter  into  particulars  with  any  phy- 
sician. He  would  be  the  last  man  to  allow  his  wife  to 
do  the  same.  Were  he  not  a  physician,  being  a  man, 
he  would  resemble  all  other  men,  and  deprecate  as 
strongly  as  any  of  them  the  slightest  interference  on 
the  part  of  physicians  in  matters  which,  in  experi- 
ence, are  strictly  feminine,  and  which  belong  only  to 
women  to  manage.  Neither  would  the  argument 
which  he  has  used  to  induce  women  to  communicate 
freely,  have  the  least  influence  with  him,  namely,  that 
by  so  doing,  physicians  would  be  better  able  to  afford 
relief  when  called  upon.  No,  but  like  other  men,  he 
would  say,  if  the  human  family  (one  portion  of  it)  can" 
not  be  benefited  but  at  the  expense  of  my  wife,  and 
my  daughter,  I  will  let  them  suffer.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  wrong  to  suffer  at  all  for  the  public  good.  I  believe? 
that;  under  some  circumstances,  it  is  our  duty,  but  un- 
der no  circumstances  do  I  believe  it  right  to  encourage 
men  in  a  practice  which  is  most  obviously  wrong,  and 
repugnant  to  virtue  and  modesty.  The  business  under 
consideration  is  woman's  business,  and  in  order  to 
wrest  it  from  the  hands  which  monopolize  it  now, 
upon  principle  I  would  suffer  in  this  cause,  as  in 
any  other,  and  would  sacrifice  all  I  hold  dear  in  this 
life  to  secure  it  to  those  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone, 
it  belongs.  Yes,  more,  if  my  wife  and  my  daughters 
cannot  be  benefited  but  by  exposure  to  all  the  imper- 
tinent inquiries  of  a  physician,  I  would  consent  to  see 
them  placed  in  their  graves  rather  than  submit  them 
to  such  disgrace. 

I  am  glad,  gentlemen,  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  that 
doctors  are  getting  more  and  more  at  a  discount. 
People  are  beginning  to  understand  that  they  have 
been  befooled.  Calomel,  quinine,  and  the  host  of 
other  drugs  are  not  wanted  ;  men  are  helping  them- 
selves, and  women  are  doing  kind  offices  for  each  other. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Your  Journal  is  affording 
material  help,  it  is  undermining  these  "  old  schools," 
and  leading  men  and  women  to  study  for  themselves 
those  things  which  pertain  to  temporal  well-being. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  the  fact  that  women  are 
studying  in  some  of  our  medical  schools,  and  that 
there  are  some  schools  exclusively  for  women  who  are 
determined  to  deprive  physicians  of  one  branch  of 
practice,  is  giving  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country.  You  do  all  that  you  can  to 
induce  women  to  enter  the  field,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  have  multitudes  of  co-workers  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  man  need  suffer  but  very  little  from 
sickness  if  he  will  live  according  to  those  laws  which 
God  has  established.  So  with  woman.  If  she  will  live 
naturally,  dress  naturally,  and  do  everything  in  obe- 
dience to  God,  and  those  laws  which  He  has  fixed,  she 
will  not  need  to  suffer.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for 
the  fact  even  to  be  known  that  they  have  "  diseases 
which  affect  them  as  women,"  much  less  will  there  be 
any  necessity  for  physicians  writing  indignation  ar- 
ticles because  women  will  not  reveal,  in  order  that  they 
may  prescribe  for  them. 

With  Mr.  Jackson,  I  say,  that  "it  is  not  divinely 
ordained  that  women  should  be  sick  from  the  dawn  of 
womanhood  till  death.  She  is  entitled  to  health.  If 
well,  she  can  learn  how  to  keep  so  ;  if  sick,  she  can  in 
many  instances  be  restored."  True  ;  and  she  can  be 
restored  without  any  foreign  help,  excepting  the  help 
of  those  whose  experience  is  similar. 

Sincerely  do  I  hope  that  my  remarks  may  tend  to 


encourage  still  greater  reserve  in  our  countrywomen  in 
matters  which  pertain  to  their  own  sex.  Are  they  in 
trouble  ?  let  them  seek  help  from  their  own  sex  ;  and 
thank  God,  there  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our 
country,  in  every  town,  women  who  have  had  experi- 
ence enough  to  give  counsel  and  help  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 
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REFORM  LYRICS--N0.  II. 

BY  JOHN   GOSSE   FREEZE.' 

I'M  sick  of  coffee,  bring  no  more 

The  muddy  stuff  to  me  ; 
Henceforward,  Mary,  never  pour 

For  me,  the  boiling  tea  ; 
No  art  can  make  it  half  so  good 

As  water,  pure  and  sweet  ; 
God  meant  that  it  should  be  our  drink, 

Then  why  not  when  we  eat  ? 

So,  Mary,  from  the  sparkling  spring, 

Pure,  fragrant,  fresh  and  clear, 
A  pitcher  of  cold  water  bring, 

And  that  shall  be  our  cheer. 
'Tis  always  first  when  we  are  dry, 

Its  end  it  answers  well ; 
Sound  sleep  it  brings,  and  pleasant  dream$, 

Its  taste  no  drinks  excel. 


THE  HOURS  OF  SPRING. 

BY  HORACE. 

Come  range  with  me  the  royal  hills, 

Ye  smitten  by  disease  and  care  ; 
Come  view  the  laughing,  dancing  rills, 

And  quaff  the  health-restoring  air. 
The  heart  will  throb  with  vigor  new, 

The  blood  flow  thrilling  through  each  vein, 
The  cheek  will  doff  its  pallid  hue, 

And  wear  the  rosy  blush  again. 

Then  haste  ye  from  the  crowded  mart, 

And  leave  corroding  care  behind, 
From  stifled  studios  depart, 

A  gala  day  give  to  the  mind  ; 
While  beauty  smiles  from  every  scene, 

Returning  Spring  arrays  anew, 
Clothing  the  wilderness  with  green, 

And  flowers  with  Aurora's  hue. 

Thus  Nature  dons  her  gay  attire, 

To  make  the  sad  and  lone  rejoice, 
And  chants  through  many  an  airy  choir, 

And  whispers  with  a  sybil  voice — 
Proclaiming  that  the  morn  shall  rise, 

When  souls,  enfranchised  from  the  tomb, 
Shall  soar  triumphant  to  the  skies, 

And  flourish  in  immortal  bloom. 

Then  view  glad  Nature  at  this  hour, 

While  all  around  is  blithe  and  gay  ; 
Come  read  the  language  of  each  flower, 

And  banish  far  dull  care  away. 
The  bow  that  never  is  unstrung, 

Can  wing  no  more  the  arrow's  flight  ; 
The  mind,  consuming  thoughts  among, 

Is  clothed  anon  with  shades  of  night. 

The  beautiful  hath  power  to  raise 

The  mind  up  to  a  purer  sphere  ; 
And  crown  it  with  perennial  bays, 

That  fade  not  with  the  waning  year. 
iEolus  wakes  his  rich-toned  lyre, 

Harmonic  numbers  fill  the  wood; 
Come,  list  ye  to  the  sylvan  choir, 

Hymning  forever  "  God  is  good." 
Elmira  Water-Cure,  N.  T.,  April,  1853. 
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44  If  the  people  can  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Hydropathy,  they  will  not  err  much,  certainly  not  fatally,  in  their 
home  application  of  the  Watke-Cdrh  Appliances  to  the  common  disease 
of  the  day.  If  they  can  go  a  Btep  further,  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  they  will  well  nigh  emancipate  them- 
selves  from  all  need  of  doctors  of  any  sort." — Hydropathy  for  the 

P  EOPLS. 


MAY  MEMORANDA. 

BY  E.  T.    TKALL,  M.D. 

The  Month  of  Mat. — We  predict  that  the 
fifth  month  of  Anno  Domini  1853  will  consti- 
tute a  brighter  era  in  the  cause  of  humanity's 
advancement,  than  can  be  justly  accorded  to 
any  single  month  of  the  world's  history  since 
"  the  morning  stars  sang  together."  And  if 
those  who  live  hydropathically  ten  years  hence, 
(those  who  do  not  have  no  assurance  of  living 
at  all),  do  not  write  us  down  (or  up)  as  true 
prophets,  we  promise  never  again  to  consent 
to  be  used  (or  abused)  as  a  "medium"  of  divi- 
nation, whether  by  writing  or  rapping  spirits, 
from  either  the  higher  or  lower  circles  of  extra- 
mundane  society. 

The  reasons  are  manifold.  The  usual,  and 
some  wnusual  anniversaries  are  to  be  held  in 
New- York.  The  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  open- 
ed. Everybody  is  coming  to  this  "  moral  and 
intellectual  centre."  Everything  that  is  good 
or  bad  will  meet  and  mingle  here,  and  radiate 
thence  throughout  the  country  and  the  civilized 
world. 

But  good  influences  will  prevail.  The  ele- 
ments of  reform,  of  improvement,  of  progress, 
have  attained  too  strong  an  impetus  to  be  dis- 
comfited now,  by  grappling  with  all  the  old- 
fangled conservatism  of  this,  or  new-fangled 
phantasies  of  the  other  world. 

There  is  magnetism  in  numbers.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  prominent  topics  of  re- 
form which  have  agitated  the  public  mind,  have 
been  accumulating  force  with  a  sort  of  geomet- 
rical proportion.  On  this  May-month  occasion 
the  leading-spirits  of  them  all  will  gather  to- 
gether, and  elicit  a  force,  which,  like  the  elec- 
tric spark  that  causes  the  thunder  to  roll  along 
the  surcharged  clouds,  and  sends  down  copious 
showers  of  the  purifying  element,  will  make 
the  dry  bones  of  old  antiquated  notions  rattle 
and  crumble,  and  send  new  life  and  renovating 
power  into  the  disorderly  masses  of  human 
society. 

First  and  foremost  among  all  the  elements 
of  progress,  and  the  true  basis  of  them  all,  is 
our  own  more  peculiar  topic  of  health  reform. 
Bodily  comfort — it  is  just  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood— is  the  foundation  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  what  we  call  virtue  and  goodness ; 
and  there  is  no  bodily  comfort  without  health. 

The  evidences  of  a  rapidly-improving  state 


of  society  in  this  respect  are  abundant  in  all 
directions.  "We  are  receiving  every  day  in 
tha  year  numerous  communications  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  where  this  Journal  circulates, 
written  by  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
testifying  to  some  one  or  more  points  of  reform 
or  improvement  they  have  achieved,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  teachings.  One  has  abandoned 
intoxicating  drinks,  another  tobacco,  another 
pork-eating,  another  tea  and  coffee,  another  all 
of  them,  and  others  still  have  got  along  an- 
other step  in  the  way  of  "  manifest  destiny," 
and  placed  the  whole  catalogue  of  "  apothecary 
stuffs"  among  those  "necessary  evils,"  whose 
necessity  is  only  measured  by  our  ignorance. 
Let  us  hope,  and  pray,  and  work. 

"  Forward — March  ! " — Our  friends  of  the 
Old  School  are  gradually  yet  surely  approach- 
ing the  positions  we  have  long  advocated  in 
relation  to  the  remedial  employment  of  water. 
It  is  not  long  since  almost  everything  we  ut- 
tered was  denounced  by  them  as  "  ultra,"  "fa- 
natical," "  exclusive,"  "  one  idea'd,"  &c.  Now 
almost  everything  we  say  is  regarded  by  the 
same  doctors  as  "pretty  fair,  considering." 
For  instance,  the  leading  allopathic  periodical 
of  this  city,  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  says 
now  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  : — 

"This  monthly  has  appeared  in  a  new  and 
enlarged  form,  printed  in  a  superior  style,  indi- 
cating that  its  publishers,  Messrs.  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  have  been  successful  in  securing  patron- 
|  age,  and  are  encouraged  in  their  enterprise. 
Bating  the  ultra  views  on  some  points,  and 
the   indiscriminate   laudation  of  the   remedial 
;  powers  and  adaptation  of  water  in  the  treat- 
;  ment  of  diseases,  which  characterize  this  Jour- 
nal,  there  is  much  in  its  pages  to  commend ; 
|  and   its   extensive   circulation   will   hence  do 
j  good.     It  inculcates  Temperance  earnestly  and 
\  ably,   while  .  the    subject  of   Hygiene,   in   all 
j  its  departments,  is  dwelt  upon  in  a  style  well 
suited  to  popular  instruction  in  matters  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to   know.     The   general 
doctrines  here  taught  in  relation  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disease,  by  proper  attention   to  diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c, 
are,  for  the   most   part,  judiciously  presented, 
and   enforced.     If  these  were  universally  re- 
garded, there  would  be  vastly  less  occasion  for 
either  Hydro,  or  any  other  pathy;  and  it  is 
only  because  they  are  not,  that  physicians  of 
every  school  are  so  much  in  demand." 

In  connection  with  this  interesting  item  of 
"mnemotechny,"  wemake  the  following  extract 
from  another  Journal  of  the  opposing  school. 
It  shows  that  the  water-treatment,  in  that  most 
intractable  malady,  "a  mind  diseased,"  has 
proved  incomparably  more  successful  than  any 
other,  or  all  other,  plans  of  medication.  Says 
M.  Pinel  of  Paris : 

"  Prolonged  tepid  baths  and  sprinklings  are, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  best  means  that  can  be 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  acute  forms 
of  insanity,  not  only  in  mania,  but  likewise  in 
the  different  species  of  partial  delirium.  He 
states  that  he  has  treated  in  this  manner  157 
patients,  classed  as  follows : 

Maniacal  delirium  57;  hyperamia  38 ;  deli- 
rium without  melancholia  20  ;  suicidal  delirium 


24;  delirium  tremens  16  ;  erotomania  5;  total 
157,  of  whom  91  were  males,  and  66  females. 

The  following  results  have  been  recorded  : 
No  change  4;  deaths  7;  improvement  21 ;  un- 
der treatment  4 ;  cured  125.  Of  the  157  pa- 
tients who  were  thus  treated,  125,  or  four-fifths, 
were  cured." 

Webster  and  Wellington. — As  usual,  when 
great  men  die,  the  journals  of  the  allopathic 
school  enter  upon  a  learned  wrangle  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  the  cause  of  the  death, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  treatment;  and,  as 
usual,  they  disagree  upon  each  and  every  im- 
portant point  and  particular.  For  a  few  weeks 
past  the  names  of  our  late  Secretary  of  State, 
and  England's  late  military  Duke,  have  been 
going  the  rounds.  We  take  an  extract  or  two 
to  show  what  a  beautiful  system  that  is  whose 
professors  are  almost  as  sure  to  disagree  upon 
questions  of  medical  diagnosis  and  therapeutics, 
as  they  are  to  speak  candidly  and  without  col- 
lusion. Concerning  the  treatment  of  Webster, 
the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  remarks : 

"  Judging  from  the  symptoms,  as  detailed, 
Mr.  Webster  suffered  with  irritable  bowels,  and 
yet  he  was  ordered  castor  oil  and  lemon  juice, 
either  of  which,  we  have  been  taught,  both  by 
experience  and  theory,  would  aggravate  the 
evil  for  which  they  were  prescribed.  Lemon 
juice  and  castor  oil  for  enteric  irritation,  at- 
tended with  'flatus,  and  loose,  frequent,  and 
urgent  dejections  /'  >  We  opine  Hamilton  him- 
self, had  he  stood  at  Mr.  Webster's  bed-side, 
would  have  paused  before  venturing  upon  such 
a  prescription.  Not  content  with  the  mischief 
that  might  have  been  produced  (for  the  patient 
did  grow  worse)  by  castor  oil  and  an  active 
vegetable  acid,  the  illustrious  patient  was  or- 
dered, just  on  the  heels  of  this  prescription, 
'cardiac  mixture,'  and  a  '  pill  of  one  grain  of 
acetous  extract  of  colcJiicum  with  two  grains  of 
camphor  each  night.'  Colchicum  and  camphor 
to  follow  a  dose  of  oil  and  lemon  juice,  in  a 
case  of  irritable  bowels,  with  dry  shin,  tongue 
and  fauces,  and  with  a  pidse  106  and  jerking, 
seems  to  us  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics  of  the  present  day.  We 
should  have  preferred  a  small  quantity  of  blue 
mass,  with  extract  Hyoscyamus,  suspended  in 
a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  as  both  more  ra- 
tional and  less  likely  to  augment  the  gastro- 
enteric irritation.  It  is  true,  at  a  later  date  the 
patient  was  allowed  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of 
morphine  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy  per 
diem.  If  we  have  been  correctly  informed,  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  a  free  eater,  and  drank  wine 
freely  at  dinner  (and  this  fact  the  state  of  his 
liver  clearly  demonstrated) ;  and  yet  he  was  al- 
lowed only  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  when 
perhaps  a  more  liberal  allowance  might  have 
sustained  his  sinking  powers  and  exhausted 
system. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
suffered  to  perish  for  want  of  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water;  and  we  can  but  think  the  life  of 
our  great  statesman  might  have  been  at  least 
prolonged,  had  his  attendants  given  him  brandy 
or  wine  more  freely.  These  are,  however, 
mere  speculations  post  hoc,  and  are  not  intend- 
ed to  reflect  upon  the  motives  or  skill  of  the 
distinguished  medical  gentlemen  who  waited 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State. 

How  very  polite !  He  does  not  think  the 
doctors  seriously  meant  to  kill  their  illustrious 
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patient.  And,  although  he  thinks  their  pre- 
h  scriptions  were  injurious  and  hurried  the  pa- 
tient to  his  grave,  he  does  not  suppose  they 
were  professionally  unskilful  in  the  least !  The 
skill  does  not  depend  on  killing  or  curing,  it 
seems,  but  on  dosing  secundum  artem  I 

Of  the  treatment  of  Wellington  the  London 
Lancet  says : 

"  It  is  probable  that  had  the  Duke's  stomach 
been  relieved  by  vomiting  in  the  early  part  of 
the  morning,  he  would  now  be  with  us ;  it  is 
even  possible  that  such  an  effort,  if  successful 
at  nine  o'clock,  might  have  saved  him ;  but 
every  hour  added  to  the  exhaustion,  and  ren- 
dered such  an  act  more  difficult.  Under  such 
circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  when  stimulants 
cannot  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  stimu- 
lating and  nutritive  lavements  should  be  ad- 
ministered; and  these  may  be  rendered  anti- 
spasmodic in  cases  where  convulsions  exist. 
Support  in  such  cases  is  essential,  for  though 
the  stomach  is  occupied  by  the  mass  of  food, 
none  is  digested,  none  enters  the  system,  which 
literally  sinks  from  exhaustion  and  the  irrita- 
tion and  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system, 
caused  by  undigested  food  in  the  stomach,  it- 
self a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  free  action  of 
the  lungs  and  heart.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  support  the  circulation,  which  during  the 
night  more  or  less  languishes,  as  the  respiration 
becomes  slower  during  sleep,  and  to  determine 
the  blood  to  the  surface  by  general  and  contin- 
ued frictions,  and  by  mustard  foot-baths,  the 
body  being  kept  in  that  position  which  will 
cause  the  least  possible  exhaustion  of  the  pow- 
ers of  life." 

Finch's  Obstetrical  Supporter. — This  piece 
of  machinery,  which  we  understand  is  gaining 
great  favor  with  doctors  of  a  certain  sort,  we 
always  considered  too  transparent  a  humbug 
to  need  much  notice  at  our  hands.  But  as 
several  persons  have  written  for  our  "  views" 
about  it,  we  present  the  following  communica- 
tion, both  as  a  sample  of  numerous  inquiries, 
and  a  fair  expression  of  our  own  sentiments  in 
the  premises : 

"  I  have  lately  enjoyed  some  means  for 
knowing  something  of  its  use,  or  abuse,  (if  ever 
useful).  Certain  M.D.'s  of  the  allopathic 
school,  in  this  and  in  some  other  sections  of 
this  and  of  some  other  States,  are  making  quite 
a  parade  of  it  in  their  practice  and  vicinity  'ad 
cap  tandum  vulgis.'  For  one  I  consider  its  gen- 
eral use  as  only  a  new  abomination  for  interfer- 
ing with  nature's  processes,  and  that  too,  where 
nature  has  nothing  to  gain  but  much  to  lose  by 
the  innovation.  Will  you  favor  the  readers  of 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  with  a  little  light 
upon  the  subject,  if  not  inconsistent,  and  ob- 
lige a  subscriber  and  well-wisher  of  the 
cause?" 


Monus  Operandi  of  Medicines. — When  we 
declare  that  drug  physicians  do  not  know,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  know,  the  manner,  mode, 
reasons,  whys  and  wherefores  that  particular 
medicines  operate  thus  and  so,  many  of  our 
readers  suppose  we  are  either  slandering  the 
profession,  or  in  someway  exaggerating  or  per- 
verting the  truth.  But  it  is  all  a  sober  reality, 
a  plain  statement  of  a  simple  fact.  In  proof 
we  quote  from  the  last  number  of  the  New  Or- 
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leans  Medical  and   Surgical  Journal,   (March 
1853,  page  672). 

"We  are  free  to  confess  that  the  profession 
knows,  in  reality,  little  or  nothing  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  therapeutic  agents;  from  the 
most  obvious  effects  of  medicines,  we  are  too 
ready  to  conclude  that  we  appreciate  their  full 
influence  upon  the  economy;  forgetting  in  the 
meantime,  all  those  molecular  changes  which 
are  undoubtedly  brought  about '  by  every  per- 
turbating  agent  which  may  be  applied  to,  or 
introduced  into  the  living  system.  To  know 
that  one  medicine  acts  as  a  cathartic,  another 
as  a  narcotic,  and  so  on,  is  indeed  to  restrict 
our  information  to  a  few  simple  self-evident 
facts;  but  to  go  beyond  this  limit — to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  therapeutics,  hie  opus,  hie  labor 
est — this  is  the  gordian  knot,  which  as  yet  we 
are  not  prepared  to  untie.  Perhaps  the  day  is 
not  distant,  when,  by  the  aid  of  organic  chem- 
istry, we  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
influence  of  medicinal  substances  upon  the  or- 
ganism ;  at  present,  however,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  of  a  few  isolated  facts, 
and  look  forward  to  the  future  for  more  relia- 
ble information  on  the  subject  of  therapeutics. 
The  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  every- 
where exists  on  the  peculiar  action  of  most 
medicinal  substances,  proves  conclusively  how 
little  we  actually  know  of  therapeutics." 

We  have  given  in  the  Hydropathic  Encyclo- 
pedia, what  we  claim  to  be  a  true  exposition  of 
the  "modus  operandi"  of  drug  medicines.  If 
any  dear  friend  of  drugging  is  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  views  there  advanced,  in  the  way  of 
argument,  we  should  be  very  happy  to  improve 
the  opportunity  the  discussion  would  present, 
to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
"  an  enlightened  community." 

Spurious  Milk  Trade. — Our  new  City  In- 
spector, in  a  recent  able  official  report,  refers  to 
this  subject  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  This  long  existing  evil  should  early  engage 
both  the  attention  of  the  Common  Council  and 
Board  of  Health :  its  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
public  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  doubt :  the  use 
of  this  fluid  when  pure,  or  when  furnished  from 
proper  and  wholesome  sources,  has  ever  been 
deemed  an  essential  dietetic  observance;  but 
when  it  is  obtained  from  animals  kept  in  the 
most  filthy  condition,  reeking  with  miasmata, 
and  burdened  with  foul  disease,  it  becomes  a 
medium  of  poisonous  imbibition — devastating 
the  health  of  thousands,  and  unquestionably  oc- 
casioning, to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  a  portion 
of  the  early  mortality  that  encumbers  our  re- 
cord. Its  sale  should  at  once  be  inhibited. 
Stringent  regulations  should  govern  the  trade — 
there  is  more  urgent  necessity  for  these  provi- 
sions than  for  the  inspectorship  of  any  other 
article  of  alimentary  utility.  The  unguarded 
career  of  this  business  has  become  a  vice,  need- 
ing but  little  reflection  to  be  convinced  of  its 
enormity,  and  the  important  sanitary  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  its  thorough  eradica- 
tion.    Timely  legislation,  I  trust,  will  follow." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Downing  that  stringent 
legislation  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  business  ; 
but  we  cannot  share  his  confidence  that  it  will 
be.  <f*. 

Vegetarian  Wife  Wanted. — We  have  in 
hand  a  communication  developing  a  predica- 
ment in  which  the  writer  stands  not  alone. 
The  pith  of  it  runs  thus  (we  retain  the  name  and 


residence  of  the  writer  to  be  used  confidentially) :  l\ 
'  "  I  am  a  bachelor,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  Q) 
begin  to  think  of  getting  a  wife.  But  I  am  a 
farmer,  and  have  not  yet  seen  the  young  lady 
who  thinks  she  can  get  along  without  tea,  coffee, 
and  pork,  and  not  one  fearless  and  independent 
enough  to  wear  the  Bloomer  Costume.  I  want 
a  companion  who  knows  something  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  health,  and  such  an  one  I  cannot  find 
among  our  farmers'  daughters.  My  thoughts 
have  now  turned  towards  your  vegetarian  so- 
ciety, which  I  am  highly  interested  in,  for 
since  I  commenced  taking  the  Water-Curk 
•Journal  I  have  been  a  decided  reformer.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
your  vicinity,  or  within  the  circle  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, who  knows  more  of  the  laws  of  life 
and  health  than  she  does  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  more  of  household  duties  and  the  proper 
training  of  children,  than  of  French  and  Music. 
If  so,  please  put  me  in  correspondence  with  her." 
Our  friend  is  a  sensible  writer,  and  judging 
him  psychometrically  alone,  we  would  guaranty 
him  to  make  a  worthy  citizen  and  first-rate  hus- 
band. He  is  informed  that  our  society  has 
some  young  ladies  very  nearly  answering  his 
description,  and  as  we  are  all  the  while  enlarg- 
ing our  numbers  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate  worthy  old  bachelors  to  their  hearts' 
desire.     But,  young  ladies,  don't  all  speak  at 

once  ! 

Bloomerism  in  New- York. — Since  the  ap- 
pearance "  on  this  stage"  of  Mrs.  Bloomer,  Miss 
Anthony,  and  Lucy  Stone,  each  wearing  the 
new  costume,  the  dress  reform  has  received  a 
decidedly  onward  impulse.  The  other  day  we 
were  present  at  a  dinner  party,  where  were  over 
a  dozen  of  the  fair  sex,  and  some  eight  or  ten  of 
them  had  on  a  style  and  fit  of  "  Bloomer"  that 
did  credit  to  their  taste,  and  proved  very  con- 
venient and  agreeable  for  their  motive  powers. 
These  remarks,  intended  to  have  only  a  local 
application,  are  elicited  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing the-  following  paragraph  in  a  Massachusetts 
paper,  (the  Franklin  Democrat). 

"The  Spirit  of  Bloomerism. — The  editor  of 
the  Highland  Eagle,  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  had  the 
hardihood  to  publish  an  article  against  Bloomer- 
ism, a  short  time  since,  whereupon  an  advocate 
of  that  dress  addresses  him  in  the  following 
style  "  for  ridiculing  their  trowsers  :"■ — "  Sir — 
Bloomerism  is  not  to  be  put  down  by  anything 
which  you  or  the  impious  New  York  papers 
may  say  against  it.  An  '  epoch'  is  at  hand ; 
manifest  destiny  beckons  us;  the  exodus  of 
petticoats  has  already  begun,  and  our  motto  is 
'  Excelsior.'  You  are  a  poltroon,  sir,  and  I  shall 
cowhide  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life  the 
first  convenient  opportunity."  The  editor  is  of 
course  somewhat  frightened,  and  talks  about 
running,  but  thinks  he  can  rely  on  the  wear- 
ers of  the  pantalets  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
These  Bloomerites  appear  to  be  perfect  tigers." 

Now  our  voice  is  generally  for  peace.  We 
mostly  prefer  that  soft  answer  which  turneth 
away  wrath.  But  we  must  say  that,  to  our 
taste,  it  is  almost  as  bad  for  a  man  to  strike  a 
woman,  as  for  a  woman  to  strike  a  man.     At 
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any  rate,  if  the  matter  must  come  to  blows,  we 
hope  the  parties  belligerent  will  settle  it  with- 
out going  to  law,  for  that  is  all  on  the  wrong 
side. 

Western   Fevers. — A    "Hoosier,"   writing 
from  the  Wabash  Valley,  Indiana,  after  pro- 
pounding the  question,  "  What_*  shall  we  do  to 
prevent  and  cure  the  ague  and  fever,  and  all 
other  fevers  of  the  West  ?"  proceeds  to  say : 

"Will  some  one,  competent  to  answer  the 
above,  please  publish  in  the  Journal  such  a  pre- 
scription ?  One  that  can  be  effectually  prac- 
tised at  home,  among  the  suffering  everywhere, 
amid  the  ague  districts  of  our  glorious  country. 
But  for  the  various  fevers  of  the  West,  it  would 
be  the  most  delightful  and  desirable  of  all  lauds 
— but  there  are  untold  sufferings  from  chills  and 
fevers  on  all  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  West. 

Information  about  how  to  live,  in  reference 
to  diet,  air,  cleanliness,  and  labor;  of  the  latter, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  is  what  the  world 
stands  in  need  of,  and  humanity  pleads  inces- 
santly for  the  desired  knowledge. 

The  diet,  and  other  habits,  doubtless,  are  the 
cause  of  seven-eighths  of  the  sickness  in  the 
world.  In  the  west  everything  swims  in  grease. 
Pork — pork,  hot  bread,  strong  coffee,  bad  wa- 
ter, poor  houses  situated  in  bad  localities,  un- 
cleanly and  impure  habits,  &c,  are  enough  to 
kill  the without  the  influence  of  the  poison- 
ous miasma  of  the  country." 

Such  a  prescription  as  our  friend  calls  for, 
will  more  than  fill  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
The  people  require  thorough  instruction  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  health 
as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease.  There  is  a  work 
(the  Encyclopedia)  written  expressly  to  supply 
this  desideratum.  If  the  Indianians  will  make 
themselves  familiar  with  its  teachings,  and  live 
accordingly,  their  terrible  fevers  will  soon  cease 
to  trouble  them. 
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HINTS  TO  STRANGERS-NO.  IV. 

PERILS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Resuming  our  remarks  on  Chatham  Street  shams,  we  will 
next  speak  of  the 

Pawnbrokers'  Shops. — Of  these  dark,  cold,  abhorred  dens 
of  the  dealers  in  "relics  of  better  days" — these  banking- 
houses  of  usury  and  extortion,  much  might  be  said  ;  but  as 
those  for  whom  we  write  are  not  very  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  the  perils  they  embrace,  we  shall  dismiss  them  with  a 
few  words  : 

These  establishments  are  licensed  by  the  city  authorities, 
and  are  allowed  to  receive  twenty -five  per  cent,  on  all  mo- 
ney advanced  on  any  personal  property  deposited  in  pawn. 
This  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience — twenty -five  percent., 
without  the  possibility  of  loss,  (for  the  broker  will  be  sure 
to  advance  no  more,  to  say  the  least,  on  an  article,  than  he 
knows  it  will  bring  at  auction.)  and  this  too  from  the  poor 
unfortunates,  whom  stern  necessity  compels  to  part  with  the 
last  dear  mementoes  of  other  and  happier  days,  to  keep 
starvation  a  little  longer  at  bay.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  These  Shylocks  generally  contrive  to  double  these 
rates  at  least,  by  one  means  and  another.  Poor  people  re- 
duced by  sickness  or  lack  of  employment,  are  often  com- 
pelled to  pawn  their  furniture — their  very  wearing  apparsl,  to 


nxocure  bread — boring  by-and-1  ye  to  be  able  to  redeem  their 


property.  Sometimes  they  do  this — pay  the  exorbitant  interest, 
hard  indeed  for  them  to  pay,  and  take  their  property  home. 
If  they  cannot  redeem  it,  it  is  sold,  and  the  pawnbroker 
pockets  the  avails.  To  plead  with  him  for  any  indulgence, 
would  be  to  assume  that  he  has  a  heart  or  a  soul,  a  most 
gratuitous  and  unjustifiable  assumption.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. Had  he  the  merest  rudiment  of  either,  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  pawnbroker.  If  hard  fortune  should  ever 
drive  you  to  his  counter — if  the  gold  watch,  or  the  best 
broadcloth  coat,  must  go  to  buy  bread,  or  to  enable  you  to 
leave  the  inhospitable  city,  meet  the  hard-faced  Jew  as  you 
would  inexorable  fate,  and  ask  no  favors  and  expect  none. 
But  from  all  such,  "good  Lord  deliver  us." 

Ready-Made  Clothing. — All  along  the  right-hand  side,  as 
you  pass  up  Chatham  street,  ?<  coat-tails  and  pantaloon-legs 
flap  about  the  face  of  the  pedestrian,  like  the  low  branches 
in  a  wood  path.'-'     Here,   0  1   country  friend,  you  pass  at 
your  peril.     But  you  are  a  Yankee,  you  say,   perhaps,  and 
not   slow  on  a  trade  yourself.     You  are  a  poor  deluded 
mortal.     Yankees  are  pretty  shrewd,  and  drive  a  good  bar- 
gain,  but  your   boasting  is   vain   here.     A  Yankee  shop- 
j   keeper  could  not  live  a  month  on  Chatham  street.     The  Jew 
alone  is  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  place.      These  cloth- 
ing-dealers are  all  Jews.     There  they  stand,  from  morning- 
till  night,  in  front  of  their  low,  dark  shops.      They  do  not 
wait  for  you  to  enter  and  make  known  your  wants.     0,  no  I 
indeed  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  have  any  wants  or 
not.     They  are  very  polite.     They  tap  you  gently  on  the  arm  ; 
they  take  you  by  the  button-hole  ;  you  find  yourself  in  their 
"museum  of  old  clothes."     "  The  expertness  acquired  by 
the  keepers  of  these  shops  in  "spotting  "  their  man  is  truly 
wonderful,     they  know  a  greenhorn  from  the  country  by 
instinct  ;  and  there  is  something  almost  beautiful  in  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  pounce  upon  him,   and  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  him.     No  matter  what  he  wants, 
or  whether  he  wants  anything — they  are  sure  1o  fit  him  and 
to  trade  with  him.    If  he  won't  buy  new  clothes,  they  will  sell  ' 
him  old  ones    nay,  they  will  swap  with  him  for  anything 
he  has  on,  from  hat  to  boots — always  managing  to  get  a  lit- 
tle something  "  to  boot,"  and  to  send  him  off  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  not  only  the  best  dressed,  but  the  best  ] 
looking  man  in  the  city.  If  his  toggery,  however,  holds  togeth-  ', 
er  till  he  gets  home,  he  may  account  himself  a  fortunate  indi-  ; 
vidual  ;  and  if  it  don't,  what  is  to  be  done  about- it?    There  is  ! 
no  use  in  talking  about  trading  back.     Oh  yes — they  are  all  ; 
politeness,  and  perfectly  willing  to  trade  back — but  let  him  < 
beware  I     Every  swap  he  makes  will  be  sure  to  leave  him   | 
worse  off  than  before.     He  had  better  reconcile  himself  to 
"  circumstances,"  and  mind  to  keep  out  of  Chatham  street 
for  the  future." 

Gambling  Houses. — I  hesitate  about  saymg  anything  on 
this  subject.  I  feel  that  our  readers  need  not  a  word  of 
warning  here — that  they  recoil  before  ihe  very  thought  of 
entering  a  gambling-house.  Still  the  following  extract  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  is  well-informed  on  the  subject,  will  do 
no  harm  : 

"In  order  to  decoy  victims  into  their  snares,  the  gamblers 
have  a  regular  system  of  police  established  upon  all  new- 
comers to  the  city,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  the  arrivals 
at  the  hotels,  and  ascertain  who  among  them  are  likely  sub- 
jects to  be  operated  upon.  The  spies  employed  in  this  business 
are  often  men  of  considerable  address,  and  make  a  flashy, 
genteel  appearance,  very  impressive  and  taking  with  green- 
horns. The  principal  means  of  leading  strangers  into  the 
trap,  are  an  introduction  to  the  innumerable  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  the  inmates  of  all  of  which  are  connected  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  gambling-houses.  The  decoy  knows  how  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  stranger  ;  points  out  the  va- 
rious curiosities  of  the  city,  supplies  him  with  informa- 
tion respecting  the  various  localities  ;  tells  him  where  the 
Post-office,  the  Exchange,  the  Custom-House,  &c.,  &c,  can 
be  found  ;  and  makes  himself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
At  evening  they  adjourn  to  the  bar,  fortify  themselves  with  a 
julep,  and  by  the  time  it  is  scientifically  imbibed,  Mr.  Green- 
horn is  ripe  lor  anything.  A  walk  is  proposed,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  lounge  on  the  Battery,  or  a  saunter  up  Broad- 
way, the  city  gentleman  meets  a  female  acquaintance, 
splendidly  dressed,  and  uncommonly  sociable — and  conde- 
scending. Mr.  Greenhorn  is  at  once  introduced,  and  the  lady 
politely  invites  both  gentlemen  to  call  round  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  and  see  her.  The  countryman  is  delighted  with 
such  an  unusual  exhibition  of  hospitality,  and  begins  to 
think  New  York  a  leetle  the  cutest  place  anywhere  this  side 
of  sundown.  Once  fairly  in  the  harlot's  den,  and  his  fate  is 
sealed.  Bewildered  with  the  strangeness  ol  all  he  sees  and 
hears,  overcome  by  flattery  and  attentions,  he  does  not  re- 
fuse a  glass  of  champagne,  which  is  drugged  with  a  small 
quantity  of  morphine,  just  enough  to  inspire  self-confidence 
and  audacity  ;  and  the  spy  finds  no  difficulty  in  leading  a 
willing  victim  to  the  gambling-house,  where  he  is  scientifi- 
cally plucked,  and  left  to  make  his  way  to  his  hotel,  a  ruined, 
miserable  man." 


AVe  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  warning  them  to  beware 
of  the  Rum-shops  which  will  stare  them  in  the  face  at  every 
corner.  They  -will  not  find  their  victims  among  the  readers 
of  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Miscellaneous  Humbugs. — I  might  write  a  dozen  articles 
more,  and  still  fail  even  to  mention  all  the  shams  of  our 
great  metropolis.  There  are  a  multitude  of  exhibitions  and 
shows  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which 
are  the  most  barefaced  swindles,  while  others  are  of  a 
mixed  character,  of  which  humbug  forms  a  large  part.  The 
stranger  having  regard  to  his  pocket,  as  well  as  to  his  char- 
acter, will  do  well  to  be  rather  shy  of  these  places  till  he 
knows  something  more  of  them  than  appears  on  the  out- 
side. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  -will  just 
allude  to  one  other  sham.  There  are  found  in  all  our  city 
daily  papers,  large  numbers  of  advertisements,  directed  par- 
ticularly to  country  people  and  strangers  in  general,  and 
calculated  to  help  to  relieve  their  pockets  of  their  surplus 
dollars.  A  fortune  is  to  be  made,  health  restored,  some 
wonderful  art  imparted,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter— all  for  SI. 00  or  $2.00  or  $3.00,  enclosed  to.  Mr.  Some- 
body, Broadway  Post-office,  or  somewhere  else.  Some  of 
these  advertisements  may  be  in  good  faith,  but  generally 
they  belong  to  the  genus  humbug,  and  the  names  signed  to 
them  are  fictitious.  If  you  choose  to  do  business  in  that 
"  shut-your-eyes-and-open-your-mouth  "  way,  don't  blame 
us  if  you  get  "  took  in." 

Perils  to  Life  and  Limb. — The  perils  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  heretofore,  have  been  those  which  threaten  the  purse, 
the  comfort,  and  the  character  of  the  stranger.  We  have 
given  them  the  prominent  place  they  occupy,  because  they 
are  generally  left  out  of  the  account  or  underrated,  while 
the  danger  of  being  assaulted,  robbed,  or  murdered  here, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Still  there  are  perils  of  this 
last  description,  against  which  the  stranger  may  well  be  on 
his  guard.  The  number  of  murders  committed  in  this  city 
during  the  year  is  very  great  ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
we  have  around  us  a  million  of  people  comprising  all  nations 

j  and    all   classes — and  especially  the  "  dangerous  classes" 

i  — we  are  not  surprised  at  the  number. 

Strangers  will  do  well  to  avoid  walking,  late  at  night,  in 

j  the  partially  built  streets  far  up  towu,   and  also  in  certain 

>  disreputable  regions  down  town.  In  these  places  lurk  the 
\  desperadoes  of  the  city,  armed  with  slung-shot  and  long 
\  knives.     About  the  wharves,  too,  are  found  a  class  of  des- 

<  perate  fellows,  who  offer  their  services  to  take  persons  off 

>  to  vessels  lying  out  in  the  stream,   or  wherever  else  they 

<  may  desire  to  go.  The  dead  bodies  so  often  found  floating 
l  in  the  rivers  on  either  side  of  the  city,  bear  witness  to  the 
\  hellish  work  of  these  men.  Once  on  the  water  with  them, 
t  their  victim  is  easily  managed,  and  they  soon  glide  back  to 

the  wharf  to  divide  the  spoils. 

So  much  for  the  Perils  of  New  Fork.  Is  New  York  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  then — a  great  aggregation  of  sham 
and  shame — of  humbug  and  heartlessness  ?  By  no  means. 
It  has  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  perils  ;  its  virtues  as  well 
as  its  vices.     Come  and  see  ! 


To  Country  People. — The  "  Children's  Aid  Society  "  of 
this  city,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  New  York,  by  securing  for  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
useful  employment,  education,  and  healthy  moral  influences, 
have  issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
manufacturers  in  the  country,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  : 

"We,  as  a  society,  have  devoted  ourselves  to  the  aid  of 
the  poor  children  of  New  York  ;  and  we  feel  it  our  first  duty 
to  put  them,  whenever  it  is  possible,  in  the  way  of  an  hon- 
est living  out  of  the  city.  Every  occupation  here  is 
thronged,  and,  with  the  poor,  nothing  so  leads  to  idleness 
and  erime  as  this  overcrowding  of  population.  We  call  upon 
every  man  in  the  country  who  has  the  opportunities  for  it, 
and  who  would  do  a  Christian  charity,  to  assist  us  in  getting 
these  children  work.  There  would  be  no  loss  in  the  charity. 
These  boys  are  many  of  them  handy  and  active,  and  wouid 
soon  learn  any  common  trade  or  labor.  They  could  be  em- 
ployed on  farms,  in  trades,  and  in  manufacturing  ;  and 
many  an  intelligent  lad  might  be  saved  to  society  Irom  a 
life  of  theft  and  vagrancy. 

"  The  girls  could  be  used  for  the  common  kinds  of  house- 
work. They  are  the  children  of  parents  coarse  and  very 
poor,  with  many  bad  habits,  but  kindness  has  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  young  girls,  and  of  this  the  vagrant  child  in  the 
city  gets  little." 

We  most  heartily  commend  this  movement,  and  hope  our 
country  friends  will  co-operate,  as  far  as  they  may  be  able, 
with  this  society  in  its  philanthropic  efforts  to  snatch  these 
destitute  children  as  "  brands  from  the  burning."    The  chil- 
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dren  will  be  sent  gratuitously  on  application,  and  if  they  do 
not  prove  satisfactory,  can  be  returned  to  the  Society. 

All  communications  on  the  subject  must  be  addressed  to 
the  office  of  the  "  Children's  Aid  Society,"  New  Bible  House, 
New  York.     Chakles  L.  Brace,  Secretary. 
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A  DISCUSSION  THREATENED. 

DR.    "WILSON   TO  DR.   TRALL. 

Airmount,  Ala.,  March  ISth,  1853. 

Dr.  Trall,  Dear  Sir,— Your  counterblast  to  my 
"  blunderbuss"  would  have  been  noticed  earlier  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1st.  I  have 
had  a  spell  of  sickness,  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  too  free 
application  of  cold  water  to  my  feet,  and  since  my  re- 
covery I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  administer, 
ing  to  the  diseases  of  others,  after  the  regular  eclectic, 
old,  and  well-esiablished  system,  which  originated  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  still  survives  un- 
harmed, in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  pseudo,  self-styled 
"  regulars,"  to  "  break  up,  overthrow,  and  destroy." 
2d.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  it  useless  to  continue 
a  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  publication  of  a 
private  letter,  with  the  name  of  the  author  appended, 
and  without  his  consent ;  especially  when  that  letter 
is  accompanied  with  a  preface  and  appendix  which 
places  the  writer  of  that  letter  in  a  false  position.  En- 
tertaining these  views,  I  should  have  remained  silent, 
had  you  not  shown  a  disposition  to  join  issue  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  exclusive  Hydropathy  and  regular 
Eclecticism.  On  this  issue  I  am  ready  to  meet  you 
(if  time  will  permit,)  notwithstanding  I  shall  have  to 
fight  you  on  your  own  ground,  while  my  umpires  have 
prejudged  my  cause,  and  stand  ready  to  oppose  every 
sacrilegious  attack  on  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Water- 
Cure,"  by  the  Ephesian  cry  of  old.  You  say  in  your 
reply  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  system  we  advo- 
cate "  to  do  everything  in  the  dark,"  and  that  "  we 
Hydropathics  are  willing  to  put  our  names  to  all  we 
have  to  say."  Now,  I  deny  the  charge  made  in  the 
above  extract,  and  I  could  show,  if  necessary,  that 
physicians  (I  mean  regular  physicians),  so  far  from 
concealing  their  discoveries,  and  seeking  "to  do  every- 
thing in  the  dark,"  have  been  characterized,  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  for  benevolence  and  philanthropy  ; 
and  that  they  have  rendered  more  eleemosynary 
services  than  any  other  class  ;  while  they  have  freely 
disseminated  the  knowledge  they  have  obtained,  by 
years  of  laborious  study,  among  mankind— knowledge 
which  could  have  been  confined  to  the  profession,  and 
which  would  now  have  been  worth  thousands  to  each 
one  of  its  members,  had  they  sought  "  to  do  everything 
in  the  dark."  As  to  your  putting  your  names,  &c,  I 
have  to  say  in  reply  that  I  am  willing  to  "  take  the 
responsibility,"  when  I  see  fit  to  append  my  own  name, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  give  every  one  the  privilege 
of  publishing  it,  on  all  occasions. 

Your  medical  argument,  or  rather  your  attempt  to 
prove  the  incompatibility  of  our  respective  materia 
medica,  is  so  extremely  absurd,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  attempt  a  serious  reply  :— You  say,— "  Our 
remedies  are  air, light,  temperature,  food,  water,  sleep, 
exercise,  the  governance  of  the  passions,  &c. ;  while 
yours  (ours)  are  bleeding,  blistering,  scarifying,  leech- 
ing, antimony,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c,  &."  You  then 
proceed  to  ask  the  following  very  absurd  questions, 
which  I  copy  more  on  account  of  their  extreme  ab- 
surdity than  for  serious  refutation.— "How  are  you 
going  to  incorporate  our  air  with  your  blistering? 
How  will  you  mix  up  our  food  with  your  leeching  ? 
How  can  you  amalgamate  water  and  scarifying!  In 
what  way  will  you  make  ipecac  and  sleep'  work  to- 
gether 1  How  will  you  harmonize  temperature  and 
gamboge  1    How  will  you  mingle  the  regulation  of  the 


passions  with  epsom  salts,  &c,  &c.  %  To  this  I  will 
only  reply  by  saying  that  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
"air,  light,  temperature,  food,  water,  sleep,  exercise, 
and  the  governance  of  the  passions,"  are  confined  to 
the  Hydropathic  Materia  Medica  alone,  while  they  are 
entirely  disregarded  by  "our  school,"  as  therapeutic 
and  prophylactic  agencies.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
regular  medical  works  I  have  ever  read,  have  laid 
special  stress  on  the  importance  of  those  agents  in  all 
diseases,  and  in  some  diseases,  they  have  been  con- 
sidered paramount  even  to  drugs  themselves.  But  to 
answer  your  questions  more  specifically,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  them,  and  notice  them  separately, 
if  indeed  they  be  worthy  of  any  notice.  "  How  are 
you  going  to  incorporate  our  air  with  your  blistering  1" 
Ans.  We  do  not  generally  apply  a  blister  over  a  pa- 
tient's mouth,  so  that  the  poor  fellow  has  a  chance  to 
inhale  some  of  your  air  every  time  he  utters  a  word  of 
complaint  under  the  horrid  blister.  "  How  will  you 
mix  up  our  food  with  your  leeching  ?"  Ans.  Leeches 
are  not  used  internally  either  per  se,  or  as  a  condiment, 
and  therefore  we  might  suppose  a  case  where  a  patient 
might  take  a  portion  of  your  food  with  considerable 
gusto,  even  while  one  of  the  "  blood-suckers"  was  ab- 
stracting some  of  our  blood  from  the  leg  of  said  pa- 
tient. "How  can  you  amalgamate  water  and  scari- 
fying ?"  Ans.  When  we  scarify  we  seek  blood  and 
not  water— -we  desire  no  amalgamation ;  but  should 
the  patient  want  a  little  of  "  your"  water  to  quench  his 
thirst,  we  generally  allow  it ;  and  we  even  use  "  your" 
water  to  cleanse  him  afterwards.  "  In  what  way  will 
you  make  ipecac  and  sleep  work  together  1"  Ans.  We 
would  give  our  ipecac  in  the  day,  and  let  him  sleep  at 
night.  "  How  will  you  harmonize  temperature  and 
gamboge  ?"  Ans.  If  we  were  to  give  a  dose  of  gam- 
boge, and  the  patient  should  be  oppressed  with  heat, 
we  would  harmonize  the  "  temperature  and  gamboge," 
by  having  the  room  well  ventilated— by  cold  sponging 
with  water,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  should  he  be  too 
cold,  we  would  accomplish  the  same  end  by  putting 
more  clothing  on  him,  &e.  "  How  will  you  mingle 
the  regulation  of  the  passions  with  epsom  salts  V  Ans. 
Epsom  salts  is  better  calculated  to  act  on  the  physical 
than  the  moral  constitution,  it  is  true,  and  being  a 
material  substance,  (I  mean  the  salts,)  it  might  be 
difficult  to  "  mingle  them  with  the  regulation  of  the 
passions," — still,  as  they  are  of  a  cooling,  reducing  na- 
ture, they  might  accomplish  much  by  aciing  upon  the 
moral  through  the  physical  constitution,  and  thus  an- 
tagonize any  undue  excess  of  the  passions.  Having 
now  replied  to  all  your  questions,  I  conclude  with  the 
request,  that  you  publish  this,  with  any  comment  you 
may  feel  disposed  to  make  ;  and  I  also  signify  my 
willingness  to  discuss  the  merits  of  our  respective  sys- 
tems, provided  it  can  be  done  fairly,  and  in  the  proper 
spirit.  Respectfully, 

Jno.  S.  Wilson,  M.D. 


DR.   TRALL   TO   DR.  WILSON. 

New  York,  April  15th,  1853. 
Dr.  Wilson,  Dear  Sir  : — On  looking  over  your 
interesting  epistle,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  days 
when  hunting  and  fishing  were  among  the  foibles  of 
my  youth.  I  have  often  seen  the  speckled  trout  play- 
ing around  the  baited  hook,  anxious,  yet  afraid,  to 
touch  the  tempting  morsel.  It  seems  to  me,  your 
facile  pen  plays  around  the  subject  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. You  intimate  a  willingness  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  two  systems ;  do  so,  and  I  will  attend  to  it  at 
any  time.  I  regret  you  have  interposed  a  proviso, 
"  provided  it  (the  discussion)  can  be  done  fairly  and 
in  a  proper  spirit  ;"  for  "  I  fear  me  much,"  that  you 
will  hereafter  turn  the  proviso  into  a  subterfuge,  and, 
on  the  pretence  that  you  are  not  fairly  dealt  with, 
abandon  the  discussion — and  thereby  disappoint  those 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal,  who  are  anxions  to  witness  that  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  human  skill,  which  can  make  a  de- 


cent share  of  argument,  in  favor  of  curing  disease  by 
poisoning  the  patient. 

Your  special  reason  for  not  answering  my  "  counter- 
blast" sooner  is  satisfactory— very .  You  had  a  "  spell 
of  sickness."  Now  we  have  long  charged  the  fact 
against  the  allopathic  system,  that  its  most  learned 
professors  were  just  as  liable,  in  their  own  persons,  to 
"  spells  of  sickness,"  as  those  who  make  us  preten- 
sions to  a  knowledge  of  medical  science.  We  hydro's 
hold  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  healing  art  (as  it  is 
in  Water-Cure)  will  enable  its  professors  to  avoid 
"spells  of  sickness."  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  at 
any  time  to  excuse  myself  for  not  noticing  you  on  that 
ground. 

Then  again  you  say  the  sick  spell  was  perhaps  caused 
by  cold  water  applied  too  freely  to  the  feet.  This  you 
intend  probably  as  a  fling  at  the  "cold  Water-cure  ;" 
but  it  strikes  me,  the  fact  (if  it  be  a  fact)  can  be  flung 
back  in  your  own  face,  as  an  evidence  of  misunder- 
standing of,  and  incompetency  to  manage,  hygienic, 
alias,  hydropathic  agencies.  You  ought  to  learn  at 
least,  the  rudiments  of  hygiene,  before  you  dabble  in 
the  water-cure  business.  Your  best  way  would  be  to 
go  to  a  good  hydropathic  establishment  for  six  months, 
and  look  on. 

You  vaunt  of  your  system  because  it  originated  some 
two  thousand  years  ago.  If  the  antiquity  of  drugging 
proves  its  propriety,  the  antiquity  of  wine-bibbing, 
which  dates  back  four  thousand  years  at  least,  would 
prove  drunkenness  twice  as  valuable  as  drugging. 

I  need  not  follow  you  through  the  various  flourishes 
of  your  communication  about  the  intelligence,  benevo- 
lence, &c,  of  the  profession,  and  also  "  that  letter.'' 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  physicians 
of  your  school  are  the  most  unselfish  and  philanthropic 
people  in  the  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  can  prove 
that  their  system  of  doctoring  folks  is,  in  a  general 
sense,  absolutely  manslaughterous .  Your  replies  to 
my  former  interrogatories,  however,  will  hardly  bear 
criticism,  but  as  they  do  not  involve  any  serious  argu- 
ment, our  readers  would  not  likely  be  much  edified  in 
a  mere  sparring  of  words  between  us.  But  I  will  in 
conclusion  give  a  hint  or  two  on  the  "  extreme  ab- 
surdity" of  some  of  your  positions;  for  I  hope,  when 
you  really  get  at  the  merits  of  the  questions  you  have 
intimated  a  wish  to  discuss,  you  will  take  your  posi- 
tions so  very  cautiously,  that  you  will  not  be  found 
transfixed  and  powerless  on  a  logical  hook,  as  the  poor 
trout  are  sometimes  on  an  iron  one. 

You  say  you  do  not  put  a  blister  over  a  patient's 
mouth,  and  hence  the  poor  fellow  has  a  chance  to  in- 
hale some  atmosphere,  &c.  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  a 
little  better  posted  upon  the  philosophy  of  respiration. 
(See  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,  published  by  Fow- 
lers and  Wells  ;  Articles,  Respiration,  Air,  &c.  &c.) 
Know  ye,  then,  that  blisters  are  generally  put  on  the 
patient's  chest  or  abdomen.  In  either  case  they  par- 
alyze, to  some  extent,  the  patient's  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, render  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs  painful, 
and  eventually  contract  the  whole  respiratory  appara- 
tus, and  correspondingly  diminish  the  patient's  breath- 
ing capacity.  The  effect  of  a  blister  applied  about 
the  ribs  or  over  the  external  abdominal  muscles,  is 
precisely  the  same,  pathologically,  as  though  it  were 
applied  over  a  portion  of  the  mouth.  And  a  blister 
applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  would 
produce  death,  just  as  surely,  as  one  applied  and  her- 
metically sealed  over  the  whole  mouth  and  both 
nostrils. 

You  are  equally  unfortunate  in  handling  the  subject 
of  Epsom  salts.  Your  theory,  if  I  understand  it,  is,  that 
Epsom  salts  act  upon  the  moral  through  the  physical 
constitution,  by  virtue  of  its  cooling  and  reducing  na- 
ture !  Now  I  certainly  did  not  before  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  reducing  one's  moral  nature  by  a  dose 
of  salts.  But  you  have  explained  it  beautifully.  If  it 
is  so ;  if  you  have  expounded  the  true  philosophy  of 
regulating  the  passions,  deliver  me  from  Epsom  salts 
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forever ;  and  deliver  all  mine  from  all  kindred  cooling 
and  reducing  drugs,  pathic  medicamentum.  Hoping 
that,  in  your  next,  you  will  "  come  to  the  point," 
without  further  parley, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Ft.  T.  Trall. 


ASTONISHING  CURE!! 

Case  of  Mary  Jenks,  of  Springfield,  Mass. — 
"  Feeling  that  the  cause  of  truth  demands  a  statement 
of  my  case,  I  hereby  give  it  to  the  public  for  the  en- 
couragement of  sufFering  humanity,  for  I  think  fewneed 
despair  if  such  cases  as  mine  can  be  cured,  inheriting 
as  I  did  a  scrofulous  constitution,  and  suffering  more 
or  less  from  its  effects  since  childhood.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  medicine  ;  still  enjoying,  for  the  most 
part,  what  one  would  call  good  health,  till  about  my 
twenty-third  year,  when,  after  recovering  from  two  or 
three  attacks  of  fever,  having  taken  consideiable  calo- 
mel, and  apparently  from  its  effects,  the  scrofula  which 
had  been  hitherto  secretly  at  work  in  my  system,  began 
to  rage  with  great  fury.  Large  swellings  made  their 
appearance  on  my  neck,  which  were  very  painful ;  one 
came  on  my  right  side  under  my  arm,  it  was  nearly 
the  size  of  a  pint  bowl ;  so  troublesome  and  painful  was 
this,  that  for  nearly  two  years  I  was  unable  to  let  my 
arm  hang  down.  My  neck  in  the  meantime  continued 
to  grow  worse  ;  till  after  plastering  and  anointing,  tak- 
ing powders  and  the  like,  they  became  open  sores  of  the 
most  frightful  character.  My  sufferings  at  this  time 
were  almost  insupportable,  being  treated  by  the 
Allopaths,  taking  their  medicines,  excepting  cal- 
omel, which  I  would  not  take,  it  having  nearly  ruined 
me  ;  and  finding  I  was  nothing  better,  but  rather  worse, 
I  abandoned  this  mode  of  practice,  and  tried  the 
Thomsonian  plan,  under  which  I  became  more  com- 
fortable, but  this  did  not  last  long.  The  disease  was 
still  raging  within.  For  fifteen  years  I  continued  to 
linger  between  life  and  death,  sometimes  in  the  most 
abject  condition,  till  about  three  years  since,  I  was  at- 
tacked by  my  old  complaints  with  redoubled  fury,  the 
swellings  on  my  neck  became  much  larger  and  more 
painful.  The  disease  spread  into  other  parts  of  my 
system,  the  bowels  partaking  largely  of  it,  so  that  ul- 
ceration of  the  colon  and  rectum  took  place  :  this,  if 
possible,  was  more  distressing  than  my  other  com- 
plaints, and  continued  to  increase  till  a  place  of  dis- 
charge came  near  my  right  hip,  from  which  the  fajces 
of  the  bowels  passed  at  every  discharge.  My  sufferings 
at  this  time  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  I 
became  entirely  discouraged,  and  was  about  giving  up 
in  despair,  when  I  was  recommended  to  make  applica- 
tion to  Dr.  Snell,  of  Easthampton  Water-Cure.  I 
accordingly  did  so  against  the  wishes  of  most  of  my 
friends,  who  said  it  would  certainly  kill  me ;  but  as  a 
drowning  person  will  catch  at  a  straw,  and  having 
some  independence  of  my  own,  I  resolved  to  try,  and 
accordingly  was  carried  to  the  establishment.  Dr. 
Snell,  after  an  examination  of  my  case,  gave  me  much 
more  encouragement  than  I  anticipated.  By  his  advice, 
after  one  week's  consideration,  I  commenced  treatment. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  July,  1850  :  at  this  time 
my  left  arm  had  nearly  perished,  was  useless,  and  pulse- 
less. My  left  eye  was  sunk  into  my  head,  and  was  of 
but  little  use.  The  first  four  weeks  seemed  to  make 
but  little  impression  on  my  ease  ;  after  this  I  began  to 
gain  in  every  respect,  it  seemed  to  me  almost  a  mira- 
cle, I  found  myself  gaining  in  flesh,  and  getting  the  use 
of  my  eye  and  arm.  The  bunches  on  my  neck  nearly 
subs-ided.  The  discharges  from  my  bowels  were  regu- 
lar and  natural,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  myself  and  friends,  found  myself  rapid- 
ly gaining,  so  that  in  November  I  had  gained  30  lbs. 
of  flesh.  I  then  resumed  my  business,  viz. :  dress- 
making, which  I  pursued  till  spring,  continuing  some 
of  my  baths  myself  with  assistance,  when  fearing  my 
disease  was  not  entirely  eradicated.  By  the  advice  of 
the  Doctor  I  resumed  treatment,  and  before  six  weeks 


had  passed  my  disease  came  to  a  crisis,'and  I  had  more 
than  40  boils,  which  discharged  profusely;  when  these 
passed  off,  I  found  myselt  in  the  possession  of  health, 
which  I  had  not  known  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  I  was  troubled  very  severely 
with  female  complaints,  which  were  of  a  chronic  char- 
acter. I  have  often  said  should  I  state  my  case  just  as 
bad  as  it  really  was,  no  one  would  believe  me  ;  but  did 
you  have  in  a  fragmentary  form  a  brief  description  of 
the  principal  part  of  my  complaints,  I  could  fill  a  vol- 
ume with  a  detail  of  my  sufferings,  but  it  would  do  no 
good.  Thanks  to  a  kind  Proyidence  for  making  me 
willing  to  try  the  Water-Cure  before  it  was  too  late. 
And  now,  sisters,  don't  stay  at  home  dreading  it,  you 
will  not  dread  it  on  trial,  but  esteem  your  baths  a 
great  luxury  even  in  the  winter,  for  the  rooms  are  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  in  the  summer.  TNlo  one 
could  dread  it  more  than  I  did,  but  I  was  entirely  mis- 
taken, and  so  will  you  be.  fit  was  because  I  knew  no- 
thing about  it  ;  I  thought  the  water  was  all  cold  and 
that  all  cases  were  treated  alike,  but  I  found  the  water 
was  not  all  cold,  and  that  no  two  cases  of  a  different 
character  were  treated  alike.  Do  not  wait  for  your 
friends  to  advise  you  to  go  ;  had  I  done  so  the  grass 
would  now  have  been  growing  upon  my  grave. 

Feeling  an  imperative  obligation  upon  myself  in  my 
present  state  of  restoration,  to  assist  others  in  a  like 
condition,  I  have  commenced  a  course  of  study,  and 
hope,  ere  long,  to  make  myself  useful  in  the  healing 
art.  Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Snell, 
his  family,  and  the  Water- Cure. 

Yours  truly,  Mary  Jenks. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

God's  Works  Marred. — "  And  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image  ;"  that  is,  like  Him,  the 
Creator.  But  wherefore  like  God  1  From  having  a 
spirit  that  lives  ever  on,  on,  through  Eternity,  combin- 
ing power  to  create,  with  that  to  direct  and  keep  in 
active  operation,  the  will,  the  inventive  genius,  and 
the  artistic  imagination.  But  since  he  is  earthly,  this 
spirit  must  necessarily  have  an  earthly  dwelling,  to 
hide  the  beautiful  glory  of  the  Invisible,  which  is  too 
bright  for  mortal  man  to  look  upon,  and  we  may  judge 
of  its  capacity  by  the  actions  it  influences,  just  as  we 
may  know  of  the  power  of  the  Highest,  by  the  Uni- 
verse "which  he  has  created  and  made."  One  of  his 
best  works  was  the  first  male  and  female  that  existed, 
who,  as  works  of  creation,  were  patterns  of  innocence, 
gentleness,  and  humility,  then,  experiencing  only  the 
purest  happiness  in  everything  above  and  around  them 
after  which  patterns  we,  their  children,  were  fashioned, 
but  they  were  sadly  distorted  before  our  profiles  were 
marked  out,  because  at  the  fall,  Adam  lost  half  his 
perfect  nature,  transmitting  to  his  posterity  an  imper- 
fect organization,  which  has  since  been  subjected  to 
those  changes  which  every  man  makes  in  his  own  phy- 
siology, by  medical  treatment,  insufficient  exercise,  and 
mismanagement  of  it,  or  otherwise,  by  the  use  of  na. 
ture's  remedies ;  air,  water,  exercise,  and  cheerful 
emotions,  together  with  a  correct  observance  of  her 
laws,  I  say  the  body  has  been  modified  in  manifold 
ways,  until  its  first  complete  external  and  internal  finish 
is  lost ;  and  we  behold  of  man — what  he  has  made  for 
himself,  a  decaying  and  wasting  constitution,  thus  en- 
thralling the  inward  exercise  of  his  best  capacities,  and 
lessening  that  free  progress  towards  mental  strength, 
which  otherwise  they  might  possess.  Man  is  assured 
from  this  fact,  that  "his  days  will  be  few  and  evil  upon 
the  earth,"  early  dying  to  give  place  unto  others.  He 
was  not  designed  to  droop  in  the  day  of  his  maturity. 
Every  intelligent  mind  feels  that  were  it  more  sensible 
of  "beingmadein  the  image  of  God,"  he  would  oftener 
seek  to  make  this  impure  body  (as  far  as  it  may  be) 
a  pure  temple  for  that  better  part,  which  is  the  most 
like  God.  There  is  placed  on  every  hill-side,  in  every 
valley,  and  even  at  our  own  doors,  the  means  for  wash" 
ing  away,  as  much  or  more  of  physical  disability,  as 


any  doctor  would  be  likely  "to  drug  out  of  the  system." 
We  argue  this  is  the  thing  intended  for  such  a  purpose! 
because  it  is  made  the  principal  purifying  agent  in  na- 
ture, as  in  culinary  and  household  matters.  What  is 
more  appropriate  than  this,  a  washing  away  1  The 
very  idea  of  cleaning  from  evil  is  exhilarating  !  and  to 
know  that  it  will  trouble  us  no  more,  is  happiness  ! 
The  blind  man  of  St.  John's  time,  was  told  to  wash  in 
the  pool  of  Siloam  ;  he  did  so,  and  came  seeing.  It  was 
made  known  to  the  impotant  man  at  Bethesda,  that  by 
dipping  in  the  troubled  waters,  "  hejshould  be  made 
whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had."  Likewise  of  Naa. 
man,  the  Syrian,  a  similar  act  restored  his  "  flesh  like 
unto|jthat  of  a  little  child."  Very  likely,  in  all'  these 
cases,  there  was  an  unlimited  faith  in  the  directions 
given  ,3which  is  to  be  considered  as  accessory  to  the 
cure.  Then,  water  is  such  a  delightful  medicine,  not  a 
bitter  sort  of  a  dose,  enough  to  distort^the  most  "  good- 
natured  "  phiz,  but  a  simple,  uncompounded  beverage ! 
quenching  the  thirst  of  the  laboring  man,  and  the  fever 
heat  of  the  sick.  But  yet  it  has  co-operating  agencies 
although  it  ever  acts  its  own  part.  The  free  admission 
of  air  to  the  lungs,  through  well-opened  doors  and  win- 
dows, is  a  very  important  accessory,  to  be  always  judi- 
ciously used  of  course,  not  having  wide  openings  at  one 
moment,  after  exciting  labor,  and  none  at  the  fnext, 
changing  the  in-door  air  to  an  oven-heat,  by  closing 
them  entirely,  and  "  drawing  around  the  fire-side,'' 
"to  keep  the  stove  warm."  Again,  let  every  one  ex- 
ercise actively,  about  his  own  business,  (if  possible,) 
taking  good  food,  at  suitable  intervals,  and  cultivate 
right  and  happy  emotions,  with  faith  (as  before  said) 
in  the  right,  all  then  will  be  well,  as  it  can  be.  The 
"^doctors  may,  perhaps,  raise  a  man  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity,"— water  will  certainly  revive  him,  if  but 
"  half  sick."  Emilie. 

druggery  in  typhoid  fever. 

[A  correspondent  in  Western  New  York  relates  the 
following  story,  which  is  very  similar  to  a  hundred  we 
have  read.] 

Messrs.  Editors: — My  sister  was  taken  with  the 
typhoid  fever  last  September.  Our  physician  thought 
it  to  be  the  dysentery  at  first,  and  treated  it  as  such, 
and  she  ran  down,  so  rapidly,  that  in  two  days  we 
thought  her  in  a  dying  state.  A  council  was  called 
(of  the  Allopaths  to  be  sure,  as  we  out  here  are  not 
favored  with  a  Hydropathic  physician ,)  the  nearest 
one  being  seven  miles  from  this  place,  and  he  being 
recently  established  there,  too,  and  unknown.  After 
ascertaining  what  her  complaint  was,  we  very  much 
wished  her  case  to  be  treated  with  water,  and  prepared 
sending  out  to  Wyoming,  which  is  ten  miles,  for  Dr. 
Hayer,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  to  come  with 
the  physician  here.  Her  husband  being  opposed  to 
water  treatment,  and  a  very  jealous  Allopathic  physi- 
cian to  join  in  his  opposition  with  numberless  friends 
and  lookers-on,  all  equally  opposed  to  the  system,  al- 
together conspired  to  render  our  situation  anything 
else  but  a  desirable  one.  We  succeeded,  however,  in 
sending  for  him,  but  he  was  absent  from  home,  and 
we  could  not  get  him.  Our  physician  gave  her  medi- 
cine for  the  first  five  days,  when  they  thought  nothing 
would  help  her,  and  suspended  that  altogether;  she 
was  deranged  and  perfectly  raving,  constantly  calling 
for  water  to  drink,  and  pour  on  to  her  head  ;  our  physi- 
cian discovered  that  this  was  the  only  thing  that 
would  quiet  her,  and  commenced  giving  what  she 
wanted,  saying  that  was  always  his  cowrse  in  such 
fevers.  And  we  washed  her  sometimes  as  often  as 
four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  keeping  the 
head  wet,  and  quieting  her  when  very  bad, by  pouring 
cold  water  for  an  hour  at  a  time  on  the  head, — and 
through  the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  Parent  she  has 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  about  the  house.  But,  sir, 
I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  describe  to  you  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  for  a  time  all  through 
this  little  place,  on  account  of  our  wish  to  have  that 
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case  treated  hydropathically ;  but  scripture  says  the 
sin  of  Ignorance  is  winked  at,  and  we  shall  have  to 
pass  this  to  the  same  account. 

E.  F. 

CASES  PROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK-BO.  I. 

BY  E.  A.   KITTREDGE,   M.D. 

Acute  Rheumatism  cured  in  a  week.— Last 
month  I  was  called  to  two  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
in  which  the  pain  and  swelling  were  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  move  the  affect- 
ed limbs  in  the  least,  and  would  cry  out  with  a! arm 
if  anybody  touched  or  even  offered  to  touch  them. 
The  pulse  was  quick  and  bounding,  the  tongue  coated 
with  fiery  edges — and  all  the  symptoms  in  fact,  of  what 
is  called  rheumatic  fever  We  ordered  the  wet 
sheet-packing,  half-packs,  sitz-baths,  wet  bandages, 
and  wash-downs,  with  entire  abstinence  from  food, 
and  in  one  week  they  were  both  up  and  about,  and  got 
right  up. 

To  one  of  these  I  made  five  visits,  he  being  handy ; 
to  the  other,  three  only. 

Now  when  we  take  into  consideration,  that  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  it  takes  generally  about  three 
months  to  get  through  an  attack  like  these,  I  think 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  new  dispensation  is  bet- 
ter than  the  old,  as  the  results  in  these  cases  are  such 
as  we  can  confidently  expect  in  all  curable  cases.  "Such 
cases  don't  pay  much,"  said  a  certain  doctor.  True, 
but  they  do  much  for  the  truth,  said  I. 

A  Case  of  Childbirth.— -The  hope  of  influencing 
some  suffering  sister  to  '  go  and  do  likewise,'  prompts 
me  to  acknowledge  the  perfect  success  with  which  I 
have  employed  hydropathic  treatment  in  a  case  of 
childbirth. 

I  followed  a  course  of  daily  bathing  and  diet,  during 
the  months  of  pregnancy,  and  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
I  guess  my  pains  were  left  in  the  tub  of  water,  for 
they  did  not  trouble  me. 

I  was  delivered  of  a  pair  of  twin  boys  with  less  suf- 
fering than  I  have  experienced  from  toothache  in  one 
hour. 

I  employed  no  doctor,  and  had  no  attendants  except 
my  husband  and  one  female.  I  assumed  the  entire 
charge  of  my  babes,  after  their  first  dressing.  I  have 
had  no  sore  nipples,  broken-breasts,  or  puerperal  fever, 
that  my  friends  prophesied  for  me,  for  my  undue  ex- 
posure, or presumption,  as  they  termed  my  getting  up 
so  soon. 

I  have  not  experienced  any  pain  or  lameness  since 
the  second  day  after  delivery.  I  was  able  to  walk  a 
mile  with  perfect  ease  before  my  babes  were  one  week 
old,  and  have  felt  no  inclination  to  lie  down  during 
the  day,  since  the  third  day.  Neither  my  babes  nor 
myself  have  needed  any  slops,  herb-teas,  or  physic 
to  make  us  well,  and  we  are  in  good  health. 

My  bathing,  previous  to  delivery,  consisted  of  a 
pail  dash  in  the  morning  upon  rising,  with  an  occasion- 
al pack,  and  the  abdominal  wrapper.  At  the  time  of 
parturition  I  took  a  tepid  sitz-bath,  about  an  hour 
before  delivery,  from  which  I  found  great  relief.  I 
have  continued  the  use  of  the  sitz-baths  twice  or 
three  times  a  day  since  delivery,  with  the  abdominal 
wrapper.  My  diet  was  mostly  vegetable  previous  to 
delivery,  and  has  been  exclusively  so  since.  It  con- 
sists of  Graham  bread  and  milk,  with  an  abundance 
of  good  fruit,  and  no  drink  but 

"  Pure  and  sparkling  water." 

My  friends  who  have  never  seen  the  [experiment 
tried  before,  have  looked  upon  me  as  did  the  barba- 
rians of  old  upon  Paul;  when  the  viper  fastened  upon  his 
hand,  "  they  looked  when  he  should  have  swollen,  or 
fallen  down  dead  suddenly;  but  after  they  had  looked 
a  great  while,  and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  they 
changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was  a  god." 


My  friends  know  me  too  well  to  attribute  any  but  hu- 
man qualifications  to  me,  but  they  admit  the  efficacy 
of  the  water-treatment,  which  is  far  better. 

I  sometimes  wish  I  was  a  poetess,  that  I  could  sing 
a  worthy  song  for  hydropathy ;  but  as  I  am  not,  I 
must  content  myself  by  advocating  its  principles,  and 
loving  its  precepts. 

The  Journal  is  hailed  with  delight  in  our  western 
home,  as  a  messenger  of  good  will  to  all  men,  and  is 
read  with  eagerness,  while  our  hearts  respond  to  its 
soul-stirring  teachings.       Mrs.  C.  E.  C.  Sherman. 

Ingham  Centre,  Mich. 

An  Old  Man's  Testimony.— For  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  past,  prior  to  the  two  last,  my  wife  has  endured 
all  the  evils  usually  attendant  in  cases  called  Hypo- 
condria  and  Lopocondra,  has  been  on  the  tip-top  of  the 
mount,  and  down  in  the  lowest  hell  of  despair,  has 
been  doctored  and  drugged  in  the  most  scientific  and 
unscientific  manner,  has  been  twice  at  the  Retreat  for 
the  insane  at  Hartford,  but  thanks  to  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, is  now,  simply  by  the  use  of  Water,  (O  blessed 
Water  !)  and  vegetable  diet,  almost  "  as  good  as  new." 

I  write  this  in  hope  it  may  reach  the  eyes  of  others 
in  the  like  sad  condition,  and  induce  them  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  in  my  anxiety  to  benefit  my  fel- 
lows, I  write  too  much  or  too  foolishly  for  a  place  in 
your  Journal,  then  give  it  a  place  under  the  table. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1849,  I  accidentally  heard  of 
Dr.  Wilmarth,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  now  at  the  Water- 
Cure  establishment  at  New  Graefenberg,  and  went  with 
a  poor  disconsolate  woman  to  his  hospitable  mansion. 
He  gave  me  encouragement  that  if  she  could  be  in- 
duced to  begin  and  persevere  in  a  course  of  Water- 
Cure  practice,  she  might  recover,  but  told  us  .we  must 
not  expect  any  permanent  benefit  in  less  than  a  year. 
This  looked  like  a  long  road  and  a  distant  country  to 
set  out  to  reach  ;  nevertheless,  not  being  quite  so  faith- 
less as  Naamanof  old,  I  concluded  to  try. 

After  staying  two  weeks,  the  doctor  gave  me  direc- 
tions how  to  proceed,  and  I  went  home  and  set  out  in 
the  business  in  earnest ;  consulting  the  doctor  by  letter 
occasionally. 

I  can  truly  say  we  have  succeeded  better  than  my 
most  sanguine  hopes  or  expectations. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  woman  began  to 
mend  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  is  now  so  well  as  to 
be  able  to  do  as  much  labor  as  any  woman  ought  to 
do,  and  her  mind  is  as  tranquil  as  most  people  of  her 
age  (CO.)  and  we  jog  along  down  the  declivity  of  lifo 
about  as  pleasantly  as  other  old  folks. 

By  the  way,  I  am  almost  as  much  benefited  by  the 
use  of  the  daily  bath  as  my  better-self;  for  I  have  been 
troubled  with  inflammation  in  the  eyes  caused  by  ery- 
sipelas and  nervous  headache,  so  as  to  be  almost 
useless  for  many  years,  but  am  now  almost  entirely 
cured  of  both  these  dreadful  maladies. 

In  fine,  we  are  both  of  us,  and  our  whole  family,  con- 
verts to  Hydropathy,  and  discard  drugs  entirely. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  public,  adopt  "  Hydropathy," 
reject  all  intoxicating  liquors,  tea,  and  coffee  as  drinks, 
and  all  high-seasoned  meats,  condiments,  and  tobacco, 
as  food  ;  and  live  better  in  future,  and  the  generations 
to  come  will  be  more  healthy,  moral,  intelligent,  God- 
honoring,  than  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  or  who 
are  now  on  the  stage  of  human  action. 

I  feel  a  desire  to  go  on,  but  as  I  dislike  long  stories, 
long  sermons,  long  prayers,  and  long  faces,  I  am 
yours,  for  Hydropathy,  forever.        Julius  Clark. 

Hints  on  Paper-hanging. — Many  a  fever  has  been 
caused  by  the  horrible  nuisance  of  corrupt  size  in 
paper-hanging  in  bed-rooms.  The  nausea  which  the 
sleeper  is  aware  of  in  waking  in  the  morning,  in  such 
a  case  should  be  a  warning  needing  no  repetition. 
Down  should  come  the  whole  paper,  at  any  cost  or  in- 
convenience ;  for  it  is  an  evil  which  allows  of  no  tarn- 
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pering.  The  careless  decorator  will  say  that  time  will 
set  all  right — that  the  smell  will  go  off — that  airing 
the  room  well  in  the  day,  and  burning  some  pungent 
thing  or  other  at  night,  in  the  meantime,  will  do  very 
well.  It  will  not  do  very  well  ;  for  health  and  even 
life  may  be  lost  in  the  interval.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  have  one's  stomach  impaired  for  life,  one's  nerves 
shattered  for  the  sake  of  the  cost  and  trouble  of  paper- 
ing a  room,  or  a  whole  house,  if  necessary.  The  smell 
is  not  the  grievance,  but  the  token  of  the  grievance. 
The  grievance  is  animal  putridity,  with  which  we  are 
shut  up,  when  the  smell  is  perceptible  in  our  chambers. 
Down  should  come,  the  paper ;  and  the  wall  behind 
should  be  scraped  clear  of  every  particle  of  its  last 
covering.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  lazy  a  practice 
as  that  of  putting  a  new  paper  over  an  old  one  should 
exist  to  the  extent  it  does.  Now  and  then  an  incident 
occurs  which  shows  the  effect  of  such  absurd  careless- 
ness. Not  long  ago  a  handsome  house  in  London  be- 
came intolerable  to  a  succession  of  residents,  who  could 
not  endure  a  mysterious  bad  smell  which  pervaded  it 
when  shut  up  from  the  outer  air.  Consultations  were 
held  about  drains,  and  all  the  particulars  that  could 
be  thought  of,  and  all  in  vain.  At  last,  a  clever  young 
man,  who  examined  the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  fixed 
his  suspicions  on  a  certain  room,  where  he  inserted  a 
small  slip  of  glass  in  the  wall.  It  was  presently  cov- 
ered, and  that  repeatedly,  with  a  sort  of  putrid  dew. 
The  paper  was  torn  down  ;  and  behind  it  was  found  a 
mass  of  old  paper  an  inch  thick — stuck  together  with 
their  layers  of  size,  and  exhibiting  a  spectacle  which 
we  will  not  sicken  our  readers  by  describing.. — Dick- 
ens's Household  Words. 


SIMILIA  SIMILTBUS,  HYDROPATHICAL. 

Simple  the  modus  operandi, 
No  need  henceforlh  that  any  man  die  ; 
The  long-sought  youth-restoring  fountain, 

Is  found  at  last  upon  the  mountain. 
That  like  cures  like,  the  principal 
How  simple  and  how  beautiful  I 
For  is  your  head  oppressed  with  pain  ? 
The  cure  is, — water  on  the  Drain. 
Or  do  sharp  pangs  assail  your  breast  f 
The  cure  is, — water  on  tlie  chest 

Have  you  a  cold  from  damp  sheets  caught  t 
A  dripping  sheet  is  straightway  brought. 

Or  cold  from  falling  in  the  river  ? 
Straight  in  the  plunge-bath  you  must  shiver. 
Or  has  a  blow  half  broke  your  back  ? 
The  douche  must  give  another  thwack. — 

It's  "water,  water,"  everywhere, 
And  quarts  to  drink  if  you  can  bear. 
'Tis  well  that  we  are  made  of  clay, 
For  common  dust  would  wash  away. 

And  then  the  pack,  what  words  can  show 

The  aspect  of  that  mummy  row, 
As  down  the  ranks  the  attendant  goes, 

To  scare  a  fly  or  blow  a  nose? 
No  tar  e'er  lay  so  snug  in  bunk, 

Nor  in  his  narrow  cell  a  monk, 

As  these  folks  pack  the  human  trunk. 

That  great  machine,  the  human  mill, 

Is  henceforth  turned  by  mountain  rill. 
The  main-spring  of  the  human  clock, 
The  spring  that  gushes  from  the  rock. 

Old  Adam's  every  son  and  daughter, 
"Will  now,  forever,  go  by  water. 
Then  let  the  threatening  Allopath 

Brandish  in  rage  his  sword  of  lath, 
We'll  duck  him  in  our  coldest  bath. 
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Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.— This  well  known  water- 
cure  place  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
!  It  will  be  under  the  medical  direction  of  Dr.  Shew. 
For  particulars  see  advertisement. 
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From  Washington,  Pa.— The  health  reform  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  Washington,  Pa.,  as  the  en- 
closed forty  names  for  the  Journal  show.  This  makes 
almost  a  hundred  subscribers  you  have  gained  here 
since  July,  and  we  expect,  deo  volente,  to  double  the 
present  number  before  the  close  of  the  volume. 

I  am  lecturing  occasionally,  as  my  professional  en- 
gagements permit,  and  have  been  made  glad,  by 
seeing  the  people  so  easily  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  adopting  the  reformation.  They  are  ripe  for  it. 
They  see  the  danger,  and  have_/eft  the  evils  of  quack- 
ery, and  as  soon  as  a  better  way  is  pointed  out,  they 
will  walk  thereiu.  I  have  obtained  fifteen  subscribers 
at  one  lecture,  in  a  place  where  the  Journal  was  be- 
fore unknown-.  Will  not  these  Journals  make  allo- 
pathy quake  1  Their  facts  and  arguments  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  our  county  ;  for  they  are 
too  strong  to  be  set  aside  by  as  intelligent  a  commu- 
nity as  ours.  We  will  do  our  share  in  sustaining  the 
Journal.  Most  of  us  lend  our  Journals  ;  so  that  you 
have  at  least  ten  readers  for  each  subscriber,  and  soon 
you  may  expect  to  have  the  circulation  increased  ten- 
fold. And  why  should  we  not  lend  1  Whoever  knows 
the  redeeming  principles  of  the  health  reform,  and 
withholds  them  from  his  neighbor,  is  no  philanthropist. 
Then  we  will  lend  our  papers  to  those  who  will  read, 
and  talk  the  health  laws  to  those  who  will  hear,  till 
the  doctors  (destroyers  1)  shall  be  permitted  to  try 
their  skill  only  on  rats,  hogs,  and  mad-dogs.  Some 
of  them  now  begin  to  think  their  time  to  poison  people 
is  short,  and  they  look  wild. 

A  patient  had  "run  the  gauntlet"  between  three 
doctors  for  a  year,  and  resolved  to  leave  them  before 
she  was  dead.  She  gave  one  of  them  due  notice,  and 
cited  to  him  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
drugged  almost  to  dedth  by  several  doctors  for  a  year 
or  two,  for  having  dyspepsia,  liver-complaint,  costive- 
ness,  &c,  and  whom  I  had  cured  in  a  few  months, 
and  she  hoped  she  might  be  restored  to  health, 
and  was  resolved  to  try.  Opening  his  mouth  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh,  that  man  cured  himself  by  diet  and  bathing." 
Poor,  ignorant,  deluded  man!  How  long  till  you 
will  learn  that  diet  and  bathing,  now  rejected  by  your 
impudent  self-conceit,  will  cure  more  than  all  the 
poisons  you  ever  administered  1  Will  even  cure  after 
your  drugs  have  reduced  your  victim  to  a  skeleton, 
and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  1  I  could 
detail  a  score  of  cases  that  would  shock  humanity  by 
the  destructive  results  produced  by  the  skillful  admin- 
istration of  poisons  :  and  another  score,  that  would 
show  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture — the  cheering  re- 
sults of  a  rational  mode  of  treating  disease  ;  or,  as  the 
doctors  say,  of  letting  patients  cure  themselves.  But 
at  present  I  forbear.  Be  assured  the  work  will  go  on. 
The  system  of  diet  advocated  in  the  Journal  is 
also  gaining  adherents.  Several  families  have  used 
less  pork,  and  tea,  and  coffee  since,  than  before  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Journal  ;  and  some  are  trying 
to  use  less  tobacco.  But  the  perverted  appetite  is  a  ! 
hard  master,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  all  ; 
will  gain  their  liberties.  Be  not  discouraged.  Let  ; 
^people  know  that  if  they  will  "  defile  themselves  with 
swine's  flesh,"  and  impair  their  nerves  with  stimu- 
lants, they  must  take  the  consequences.  Let  them 
know  too,  that  if  they  can  be  made  free,  they  should 
choose  freedom  from  all  unnecessary  desires,  that 
they  may  prepare  the  mind  for  an  enduring  life.  And 
let  the  doctors  know  that  we  "  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,"  and  whenever  they  feel  like  defending  their 
system  before  the  people,  and  wish  assistance,  they 
can  obtain  it  by  calling  on  their  friend, 

Wm.  P.  T.  Coal,  M.D. 

The  First  Bequest.— [In  conformity  with  a  pro- 
posal published  in  the  M  arch  number  of  the  WATER- 
CURE  JOURNAL,  page  38,  we  have  received  the 
first  Bequest  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLL1RS.  The 
following  brief  letter  will  explain.] 


Big  Spring,  Laport  Co.,  Ind.,  April  &th,  1853. 
Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  :— Please  find  en 
closed  a  draft  for  $100,  as  a  bequest  from  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  to  be  disposed  of  as  your  own — as  expressed 
in  a  former  letter.    He  will  donate  largely  by  and  by 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Health  Reform  System. 

Yours  truly,  Ingraham  Gould. 

Annexed  we  present  the  form  of  a  Bequest : — I  give 
and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  Health  Reform 

Society,"  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
Society. 

Already  considerable  sums  have  been  promised,  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  this  great  Reform, — so  imperiously 
demanded  by  the  thousands  who  are  on  the  road  to  a 
premature  grave.  Let  us  try  to  prolong  their  lives 
by  the  diffusion  of  Physiological  knowledge  through- 
out the  world. 

Letters  containing  remittances  for  the  purposes 
above  specified,  should  be  directed  to  the  publishers 
of  this  Journal,  as  follows,  Fowlers'and  Wells, 
Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  St.  New|York. 


|   Ca  Cnrrajiiittbttb, 

J  Givk  us  your  facts,  in  brief.    Spin  do  "longyarns."    Where  bo  many 

j  desire  a  hearing,  we  can  give  but  little  space  to  each.    Give  ub  only  the 

/  gist.    Let  others  philosophize — Editors. 

/ , 


Queries  which  come  under  this  head  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  and  will  be  answered  by  Dr.  Tkall. 

Vegetables  and  Respiration. — R.W.  Jr.,  Cuba,  N.  T.,  wants 
to  know  whether  vegetables,  growing  in  a  tight  room,  are 
in  any  way  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  occupying  the 
same  room,  and  if  so,  how?  They  are  injurious  during  the 
night  by  emitting  carbon,  and  to  some  extent  absorbing 
oxygen.  A  large  collection  of  plants  and  flowers  in  this 
way  might  actually  destroy  life  by  suffocation.  In  the  day- 
time the  effect  would  be  veryjhfferent ;  for  in  the  light  plants 
absorb  carbon,  which  animals  throw  off,  and  evolve  oxy- 
gen, which  animals  respire. 

Clairvoyance. — Zeno,  of  Penn.,  tells  us  that  a  couple  of 
clairvoyants  are  travelling  through  bis  section  of  country, 
prescribing  to  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  indicating  the 
whereabouts  of  all  manner  of  precious  metals — iron  ore, 
stone-coal,  silver  and  gold — and  asks  our  opinion  in  the  gene- 
ra! premises.  Our  advice  is,  most  decidedly,  that  the  clair- 
voyants are  humbugs  ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
clairvoyance,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguishjhe  genuine  article  from 
a  spurious  imitation  ;  and  the  application  of  the  very  best 
quality  to  the  healing  offdiseases,  and  the  discovering  of 
gold  mines,  is  exceedingly  limited. 

Contracted  Muscles.— H.  C.  V.  L.,  r  Wood  view,  0.  The 
case  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  you  describe  may  be 
much  benefited,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  a  cure.  Your 
management  is  very  judicious. 

Deafness. — J.  N.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  "  I  have  a  son  about 
fourteen  years  old,  who  is  partially  deaf,  and  has  been 
troubled  in  this  way  for  several  years,  and  when  he  takes 
cold  the  deafness  is  increased."  Such  cases  are  usually 
curable  by  water-treatment.  The  general  health  must  be 
first  attended  to,  then  the  ear  syringed  with  tepid  water. 

Indigestible  Food. — J.  H.  R.,  Greenville,  S.  C.      "I  have 
long  been  a  sufferer  from  dyspepsia,  and  no  physician  has 
given  me  any  relief,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  book 
that  would  tell  me  of  a  method  of  cure.     The  vegetable  diet, 
of  all  foods  taken  into  my  system,  I  find  to  be  the  most  in- 
digestible; and  yet  the  Journal  recommends  the  vegetarian 
j  system  1"     Precisely  so,  sir.     We  have  cured  scores  of  just 
I  such  cases  on  strict  vegetable  diet.     Your  difficulty  may  be 
I  not  unlike  that  of  many  persons,   so  accustomed  to  brandy 
<  or  wine  that  simple  water  sits  very  badly  on  the  stomach. 


The  error  is  in  a  perverted  or  depraved  physiological  condi-  JJ\ 
tion,  and  this  must  be  reversed  or  restored.  Commence  your  >  ' 
vegetarian  diet  with  one  or  two  wheat  meal  crackers,  and 
part  of  a  good  ripe  apple  twice  a  day,  until  the  stomach 
can  bear  it  well,  then  gradually  increase  the  quantity  of 
food  ;  and  by-and-bye  gradually  introduce  a  variety  of  veg- 
etables, fruit,  and  farinaceous  preparations. 

Rheumatic  Pains.— J.  J.,  Jr.,  Sandusky  City.  "  I  have  been 
troubled  with  a  rheumatic  pain  in  my  right  shoulder  since 
February  last,  periodic  in  its  attacks,  and  which  some  have 
suggested  was  occasioned  by  a  heart  disease."  There  is 
probably  no  heart  disease  about  it ;  but  probably  a  torpid 
liver  and  over-acted  nervous  system.  "Wear  the  wet  girdle, 
take  a  daily  hip-bath,  and  eat  plenty  of  cracked  wheat, 
brown  bread,  potatoes,  fruits,  &c. 

Allopathic  Slang. — A  correspondent,  writing  from  Illinois, 
informs  us  that  it  is  reported  there  by  an  allopathic  practi- 
tioner, of  extensive  practice,  that  one  of  the  publishers  of 
this  Journal  encourages  the  dispensation  of  patent  medi- 
cines by  occupying  the  position  of  President  of  the  Graefen- 
berg  Company,  &c,  and  asks,  "  how  is  this  ?"  It  isn't  "  no 
how  ;"  it's  a  lie — or  more  politely  speaking,  the  representa- 
tion is  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  truth. 

Dentifrugal.—C.  and  others.  "Dr.  Trail,  will  please  an- 
swer the  following  :  Is  powdered  charcoal  injurious  to  the 
teeth  or  gums,  when  used  to  clean  the  teeth  in  cases  where 
brushing  with  water  will  not  answer  perfectly  ?  If  so,  what's 
the  substitute?"  Many  say  that  charcoal  rots  the  teeth,  and 
it  has  become  quite  the  fasliion  among  the  '  ladies '  in  Provi- 
dence and  other  places  to  clean  the  "teeth  with  "  yellow 
snuff." 

i 

Some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  an  invalid  went  to 
Priessnitz's  establishment,  who  hadn't  known  the  taste  of 
pure  water  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  even  used 
wine  to  scrub  his  teeth  and  wash  out  his  mouth,  fully  believ- 
ing that  the  internal  use  of  raw  water  was  dangerous  1 
Those  ladies  who  have  jumped  from  charcoal  to  snuff,  have 
made  a  still  greater  blunder.  Charcoal  is  harmless,  if  pul- 
verized so  fine  as  not  to  irritate  mechanically  ;  whereas, 
no  lady  can  take  snuff  into  her  mouth  without  defiling  her 
whole  person,  as  well  as  irritating  the  nerves,  and  stupefy- 
ing the  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  The  best  that  can  be  said, 
it's  a  nasty  habit.  Any  fine  powder,  which  possesses  no 
active,  medicinal,  alias,  poisonous  properties,  and  is  not 
corrosive  to  the  tissues  by  its  acid  or  alkaline  nature,  makes 
a  harmless  dentifrice. 


Boils. — H.  D.  M.,  Romley,  Mass.  "  Will  you  please  inform 
me,  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  what  I  can  do  to  pre- 
vent having  boils  ?  One  year  ago  I  was  troubled  with  them 
two  or  three  months.  This  spring  they  have  again  made 
their  appearance,  much  to  my  discomfort.  I  have  had  a 
number  just  above  my  ankle.  My  foot  and  ankle  swells  so 
and  is  so  very  much  inflamed  that  I  cannot  step  my  foot  to 
the  floor.  There  is  so  much  inflammation,  such  a  terrible 
burning  heat,  it  appears  like  the  erysipelas,  and  I  plunge 
them  into  cold  water.  Is  that  right  ?  I  think  my  blood  is 
impure.  Is  an  inactive  state  of  the  skin  one  cause  of  it, 
and  would  the  wet  sheet  pack  be  advisable?"  Exactly  ; 
it  would.  Take  a  pack  for  an  hour  once  a  day  for  a  month 
at  least,   and  live  meanwhile  on  a  plain  vegetable  diet 

Chronic  Catarrh.— H.  H.,  East  Wareham,  Mass.  "What 
is  your  method  of  treating  chronic  catarrh  ?  I  could  de- 
scribe a  case,  but  might  be  too  lengthy."  A  lengthy  de- 
scription is  precisely  what  we  want.  We  have  not  room 
here  for  detailing  general  treatment  ;  hut  merely  answer, 
very  briefly,  specific  questions.  We  must,  moreover,  pre- 
scribe according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case. 

Spasms. — S.  T.  W.,  Woodstock.  "Screaming  spells"  in 
children,  coming  on  during  the  night,  and  atteuded  with 
mental  abstraction,  loss  of  consciousness,  or  even  violent 
craziness,  are  often  caused  by  worms,  and  sometimes  by 
injuries.  We  could  not  indicate  the  precise  cause  of  the 
trouble  with  your  little  girl,  without  examining  her  person- 
ally or  knowing  her  whole  history. 


Kentucky. — M.  B.  K.,  of  Tennessee,  wants  to  know  if 
there  is  any  hydropathic  establishment  in  Kentucky?  There 
the  "  Mammoth  Water-Cure  "  of  Dr.  Graham,   (Dr.  Scales, 
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physician  )  at  Harrodsburg.     It  is  a  watering  place  on  a  I  should  only  be  used,  if  at  all,  in  connection  with 
ma-mificent  scale,  with  a  water-cure  department.  \  proportion  of  fruits  and  watery  vegetables. 


large 


Torpid  Liter.— M.  B.  K.,  Trenton,  Term.  Cases  like  yours 
(which  is  really  jaundice  in  one  form)  are  common  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  ;  especially  with  those  who, 
like  yourself,  have  taken  a  vast  amount  of  calomel.  Calomel 
in  the  liver  is  very  much  like  alcohol  to  the  nerves.  It 
makes  it  work  with  disorderly  force  a  little  while,  and 
leaves  it  torpid  forever  after.  The  complaint  requires  wet- 
sheet  packing,  hip-baths,  the  wet  girdle,  and  a  coarse  veg- 
etable diet. 

Hydrophobia.— H.  0.,  Ingham,  Mich.  "There  has  been 
much  excitement  in  this  vicinity  of  late,  in  consequence  of 
mad  dogs  and  their  effects,  which  have  been  truly  distress- 
ing. And  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  whether  hy- 
drophobia is  contagious.  Some  also  state  that  no  other  an- 
imals than  dogs  and  their  species  (wolves  and  foxes)  can 
communicate  the  disease.  Others  aver  that  an  animal,  hav- 
ing died  from  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  eaten 
by  hogs  or  fowls,  they  too  will  take  it ;  and  that  cattle  run- 
ning with  others  having  been  bit,  will  take  it  from  them. 
One  man  had  two  heifers  bitten,  and  after  twenty-five  days 
they  both  run  mad,  and  his  cows  licked  the  froth  from  their 
mouths.    Would  it  be  safe  to  use  the  milk  from  these  cows  ?" 

Hydrophobia  is  not  contagious  ;  that  is,  not  communicable 
except  by  contact.  Nearly  all  animals  can  take  and  com- 
municate the  disease,  yet  such  carnivorous  ones  as  eat 
putrid  animal  matter  will  receive  and  impart  it  most  readily. 
Hogs  and  fowls  may  get  the  disease  by  eating  animals  that 
have  died  of  it  ;  and  so  they  might  if  the  animals  had  died 
of  any  other  disease  attended  with  violent  febrile  or  inflam- 
matory excitement.  It  would  not  be  healthful  to  use  the  milk 
of  the  cows  above  mentioned,  although  hydrophobia  would 
not  result  from  it- 

Wet  Bandages. — L.  L.,  Westfield,  Mass.  "Should  wet 
bandages  be  put  on  before  the  surface  becomes  hot  after 
rubbing?"  They  may  be  put  on  at  any  time  when  there  is 
no  sense  of  chilliness  present,  or  rather  a  comfortable  sensa- 
tion of  temperature.  You  speak  of  sweating.  Do  not  carry 
this  process  so  far  as  to  produce  much  relaxation  or  debil- 
ity.   In  other  respects  your  plan  of  self-treatment  is  judicious. 

Typhoid  Fever. — A  Wisconsin  subscriber  propounds  the 
following: — "  Was  the  typhoid  fever  ever  cured  by  water- 
treatment?"  Yes,  in  thousands  of  cases.  Hundreds  have 
been  treated  hydropathically  in  this  city,  during  the  last  two 
years,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  patient,  when  the  treat- 
ment was  strictly  hydropathic  from  first  to  last 

Speechlessness,  &c.— J.  J.  S.,  Coolville,  0.  "  Please  tell  in 
your  next  Journal  the  best  method  to  remove  long  con- 
tinued soreness  of  the  lungs,  with  inability  to  speak,  attend- 
ed with  much  severe  coughing,  when  the  general  health  has 
been  well  preserved  by  bathing."  The  disease  may  be 
bronchitis,  and  if  so  is  a  severe  case,  and  requires  the  most 
careful  management  as  detailed  in  the  Encyclopaedia  ;  or 
possibly  the  speechlessness  may  arise  from  torpor  of  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  muscles,  requiring  kneading,  thumping, 
pounding,  and  various  other  gymnastic  exercises.  Your 
description  is  not  full  enough  to  enable  us  to  say  positively 
what  the  disease  is. 

Finch's  Obstetrical  Supporters. — A.  B.  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
"  In  sending  lists  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  I  have,  I 
think,  on  two  occasions  alluded  to  this  contrivance  with  the 
views  of  its  utility,  &c."  Wehaveno  views  of  the  "utility" 
of  this  new  abomination  of  old  school  humbuggery.  The  idea 
of  harnessing  up  a  woman  to  be  delivered,  as  you  would  an 
ox  to  be  shod,  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  scope,  and  scheme, 
and  science  of  midwifery  on  the  allopathic  plan.  We  repu- 
diate  all  and  every  kind  of  artificial  machinery,  and  go  for 
having  children  born  in  the  natural  way. 

BROMA.-Puff-rer.  "Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  in  your  next,  whether  the  preparation  known  as  '  Broma  ' 
is  constipating?  It  is  extensively  used  by  families  in  this 
city.  J  have  used  it  for  the  last  six  months  constantly,  dur- 
in'/  which  time  my  bowels  have  been  in  a  very  uneven  state, 
and  I  can  attribute  Ft  to  nothing  else.  Will  you  please  say 
whether  it  is  a  healthy  preparation,  and  approved,of  by  the 
hydropathists  V  The  article  is  constipating,  and  like  all 
constipatinjr    articles    induces   secondarily,  diarrhoea.      It 


Salt-Rheum. — J.  D.,  Lenox,  0.  "Please  inform  me, 
through  the  Journal,  what  will  cure  the  salt-rheum?"  A 
daily  pack  for  an  hour,  followed  by  a  half-bath,  or  dripping 
sheet,  and  a  plain  vegetable  diet.  In  bad  cases,  it  may  take 
a  year  or  two  to  entirely  eradicate  the  malady. 

Sore  Eyes  from  Lamp-Light.— H.  C.  T.,  Marlboro' N.  H., 
states  that  he  has  had  weak  and  sore  eyes  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  induced  by  severe  study  by  lamp-light,  and  asks 
us  to  explain  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  As  you  do  not  tell 
us  anything  of  your  past  or  present  habits,  nor  the  diseases 
you  have  had,  nor  the  doctoring  you  have  suffered,  we  can 
only  infer  that  the  cause  is  just  what  you  have  stated — se- 
vere night-study — and  the  remedy  is,  in  general  terms,  an 
avoidance  of  that  cause  in  particular,  and  strict  attention 
to  all  the  rules  of  health  in  all  respects. 


ttsium  Itaitm. 


To  prevent  miscarriages,  delays  or  omissions,  all  letters  and  other 
communications  relating  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  be  poBt 
paid,  and  directed  to  the  publishers  aa  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

OUR  JOURNAL  ABROAD. 

Besides  "Voices  from  Home,"  which  we  publish  elsewhere, 
we  feel  confident  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
what  the  "papers  say"  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  We 
appreciate  these  voluntary  commendations,  emanating  as 
they  do  from  the  highest  sources  of  popular  education. 
These  hopeful  words  of  our  editorial  brethren  will  cheer  up, 
strengthen,  and  encourage  zealous  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  all  good  Friends  of  the  Cause. 

From  the  Nashville  Oasis,  N.  LT. 
The  Water-Cure  Journal  should  be  put  down,  or  some  of 
the  doctors  will  starve  !  It  wages  war  against  the  interests 
of  allopathy,  homoeopathy,  hydropathy,  and  every  other 
pathy,  by  inculcating  in  plain  terms  that  physiological  and 
hygienic  truth  -which  has  heretofore  been  kept  under  the 
lock  and  key  of  medical  professors.  It  is  preventing  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering,  and  curing  incipient  disease  without  a 
single  fee,  or  a  drop  of  medicine.  It  is  given  away,  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York,  at  one  dollar  a  year.  Be- 
sides its  utility,  it  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  entertain- 
ing of  periodicals,  as  we  could  prove  if  we  would  mutilate 
it  with  scissors. 

From  the  Oshkosh  Democrat.  Wis. 
The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  one  of  the  really  valuable 
publications  of  the  day.  It  treats  of  one  the  essentials  of 
human  happiness,  health,  its  conditions,  how  to  regain  it, 
and  more  important  still,  how  to  preserve  it.  It  teaches  how 
to  make  "  every  man  his  own  doctor  " — how  to  cure  him- 
self and  others,  and  how  to  keep  well,  and  all  without  the  aid 
of  drugs,  pills  or  bitters.  It's  death  on  "  doctoring  " — every- 
thing else  it 'makes  alive.  Everything  connected  with  clean- 
liness, diet,  dress,  exercise,  ventilation,  &c,  is  treated  of 
in  its  columns. 

From  the  Decatur  Press,  Ind. 

There  are  three  productions  we  have  often  thought  every 
man  ought  to  read — the  Bible,  the  home  paper,  and  books 
teaching  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  The  one  points  to  a 
better  world,  the  other  teaches  him  his  duties  to  his  coun- 
try, and  the  last  the  great  duties  he  owes  to  himself.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  conceive  how  one  can  be  a  good  Christian,  a 
good  citizen,  or  a  happy  man,  without  making  these  his  daily 
text  books. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  a  valuable  collection  of  phy- 
siological facts,  showing  the  application  of  water  to  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease,  presented  in  a  plain, 
practical  manner,  without  the  specious  humbuggery  of  tech- 
nicalities and  "  words  of  learned  length."  No  man  can 
read  it  without  becoming  a  wiser  man,  a  better  man,  and  a 
more  prosperous  man.  The  subscription  price,  one  dollar, 
will  prove  an  annual  saving  of  a  thousand  per  cent,  in  doc- 
:   tors'  drugs  and  patent  humbugs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear 
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and  tear  to  the  "inner  man,"  in  being  compelled  to  swal- 
low them.    Try  it. 

From  the  Palmyra  Courier,  N-  T. 
The  Water-Cure  Journal. — Those  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  system  which  this  publication  advocates, 
hail  it  as  a  boon  to  mankind.  Its  principles  are  those  of 
reason,  and  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature,  enforcing  tem- 
perance in  all  things,  and,  so  far  as  human  ability  is  con- 
cerned, ensuring  health  and  the  enjoyment  of  life.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1853,  will  be  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
new  volume.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  most  favorable  time 
to  subscribe.  Terms,  $1  a  year.  Published  by  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

From  the  Saratoga  Whig,  N.  T. 
The  Water-Cure  Journal. — This  periodical  commenced  a 
new  volume  with  the  new  year,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  first  few  numbers,  will  no  doubt  sustain  during  the 
present  year  its  previously  well-earned  reputation.  The  edi- 
tors are  plain,  out-spoken  advocates  of  all  reforms  that  con- 
duce to  the  health  of  mankind,  and  no  one  who  reads  and 
heeds  the  teachings  of  this  Journal  will  fail  to  be  benefited 
thereby.  It  not  only  teaches  how  to  get  well  after  one  is 
sick,  but  it  tells  how  to  keep  from  getting  sick.  Published 
monthly  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

From  the  Whitehall  Chronicle,  N-  7. 
The  Water-Cure  Journal. — It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully printed  periodicals  in  the  country,  and  is  filled  with 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public.  It  aims  to 
make  every  reader  acquainted  with  the  structure,  functions, 
and  relation  of  his  own  body,  and  to  every  one  an  uner- 
ring guide  in  the  preservation  of  health,  or  its  restoration, 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  it  has  been  eminently  successful.  It  should  be  a 
regular  visitor  to  every  family  in  the  land. 

From  the  Literary  Gleaner,  Pa. 
This  truly  popular  monthly  is  now  in  its  fifteenth  volume. 
It  is  most  certainly  the  prettiest,  most  useful  and  important 
work  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  family  circle.  Apart 
from  the  variety  of  reading  material,  the  principles  laid  down 
for  preserving  health,  by  the  simple  external  and  internal 
application  of  water,  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  must  recommend 
it  to  every  one,  who  wishes  to  possess  a  strong  mind  and 
healthy  constitution.  Now  is  the  time  to  form  clubs — the 
terms  are  very  liberal.    Twenty  copies  for  ten  dollars* 

From  the  Chenango  News,  N.  T. 
Water-Cure  Journal.. — This  is,  in  truth,  a  "Herald  of  Re- 
forms." Reforms  which,  we  believe,  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit and  bless  mankind.  Of  all  the  many  valuable  works 
Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  have  given  to  the  world,  we  know 
of  none  which  exceeds  this  in  practical  usefulness;  and  its 
past  success  is  good  evidence  that  the  principles  it  advo- 
cates are  founded  in  truth,  and  rightly  appreciated  by  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  friends.     Only  one  dollar  per  annum. 

From  the  Union  Village  Journal,  N.  T. 
The  Water-Cure  Journal. — This  Journal  is  steadily  pur- 
suing the  even  tenor  of  its  mission  in  exposing  the  evils  of 
an  indiscriminate  drug-practice.  It  is  bold  and  unflinching 
in  the  good  work  of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  Laws 
of  Life  and  Health,  and  the  relation  which  Hydropathy  sus- 
tains towards  these.  We  know  of  no  Journal  at  the  present 
day  which  is  doing  so  much  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease and  health,  and  the  means  of  promoting  the  one  and 
preserving  the  other,  as  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

From  the  Model  American  Courier,  Pa. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
printed  and  admirably  conducted  works  that  is  issued  any< 
where  in  this  country.  However  little  we  may  understand 
personally  and  practically  about  this  matter,  we  cannot  but 
be  very  favorably  impressed  in  its  favor  from  the  array  of 
distinguished  names  that  we  see  enrolled  in  its  behalf,  and 
from  the  very  able  manner — both  in  a  medical  and  literary 
point  of  view — in  which  the  works  on  this  subject  are  pub- 
lished by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York. 

[We  might,  and  may,  at  another  time,  continue  these  "no- 
tices," from  most  of  the  American  newspapers,  which  show 
most  conclusively,  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  is  held.  All  this,  together  with  the  thousands 
of  individual  testimonials,  are  enough  to  incline  us  to  work 
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on,  early  and  late,  in  a  cause  of  such  momentus  importance. 
A  cause  in  which  the  health  and  lives  of  unborn  millions 
are  at  stake.  We  are  generously  aided  in  this  great  work 
by  the  press  and  the  people,  for  which  the  fullness  of  our 
thanks  and  heartfelt  gratitude  cannot  be  expressed  with 
language,  written  or  spoken.] 

Dr.  Trall's  Establishment. — The  "Hydropathic  and  Hy- 
giene Institute  "  at  15  Laight  street,  we  are  pleased  to  no- 
tice, has  been  again  improved,  and  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  double  house  adjoining,  (late  residence  of  Messrs. 
Schuylers,)  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  in- 
valids. The  whole  making  a  spacious  and  commodious  in- 
stitution, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  or  more 
patients.  We  may  mention  also,  as  among  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  progress  and  success  of  the  new  system  in 
this  metropolis,  that  the  Doctor's  premises  are  not  yet  large 
enough  for  the  numerous  applicants  for  rooms  ;  and  that 
still  further  additions  are  contemplated.  Perhaps  no  better 
evidence  need  be  offered  that  the  system  we  advocate  will 
bear  investigation,  than  the  fact  that  Dr.  Trail  has  prac- 
ticed hydropathy  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  the  last  ten 
years,  with  a  constantly  increasing  business,  (having  pre- 
viously practiced  allopathically  for  about  ten  years.) 

The  Female  Department,  under  the  more  especial  charge 
of  his  assistant,  Dr.  Hosford,  is  also  to  be  continued,  with 
increased  facilities  for  that  branch  of  the  healing  art. 

Friends  o  'water-cure,  and  physicians  of  all  schools,  we 
are  authorized  to  say,  are  always  welcome  to  visit  the  es- 
tablishment. They  'will  always  find  many  and  distant  parts 
of  our  extended  country  represented  among  its  cure-guests, 
and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  all  that  is  radical  and  revolution- 
ary in  the  various  reforms  of  the  age,  among  its  permanent 
inmates. 

We  have  just  received  the  annual  report  of  the  New  Grce- 
fenberg  Water-Cure  Establishment,  for  the  last  year,  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  all  the  cases  heretofore  treated  at  that 
Institution,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  many 
cases,  written  by  patients  themselves,  over  their  own  names 
Some  of  these  cases  are  of  a  most  remarkable  character, 
and  come  from  sources  of  the  highest  respectability.  A  can- 
did examination  of  this  report  cannot  fail  to  convince  all  of 
the  superior  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  re- 
markable success  of  this  Institution,  which  is  one  of  the  old- 
est, as  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  To  any  person 
making  application  by  mail,  post-paid,  a  copy  of  this  report 
will  be  sent  gratis.  Address  R.  Holland,  M.  D.,  New  Grse- 
fenberg,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  H.,  Little  York,  111.,  wishes  to  know  if  we  can  supply 
single  numbers  of  the  Encyclopaedia.     We  can. 

Self-Improvement  ;  or,  Education  in  the  Family,  The 
School,  The  Field,  and  The  Shop. 

THE  STUDENT 

Embraces  a  broader  field  than  any  other  magazine  before 
the  public,  as  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  adapt  it  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  children,  parents,  and  all.  Its  object  is 
Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Improvement  ;  and  to  ac- 
complish this,  it  aims  to  develop  body  and  mind,  by  ming- 
ling wholesome  amusement  with  pleasing  instruction,  thus 
awakening  a  taste  for  such  reading  as  will  be  practically 
useful  in  life,  and  prepare  the  Youth  to  become  true  Men 
and  true  Women. 

Its  plan  is  original:  having  a  department  for  the  older 
members  of  the  family,  one  for  the  youth,  and  another  for 
children,  and  another  for  parents  and  teachers.  It  contains 
history,  biography,  travels,  science,  &c.,  with  numerous  en- 
graved illustrations. 

Its  Museum  is  a  department  for  the  curious,  and  is  filled 
with  a  little  of  everything  amusing,  instructive,  beautiful, 
puzzling,  and  entertaining. 

Its  popularity  and  character  may  be  inferred  from  what 
those  who  have  long  known  it  testify  in  regard  to  it : 

"  The  style  of  the  writings  is  simple  and  chaste  ;  its  sub- 
jects those  of  first  and  fundamental  importance,  and  treated 
in  a  manner  to  fix  attention.  There  is  no  periodical  within 
our  knowledge  that  would  supply  its  place  as  an  educator." 
— Windham  County  Demowat,   Vt. 

"  The  prominent  feature  of  this  magazine  is  its  sound  and 
practical  character.  It  contains  nothing  not  calculated  to 
teach  the  young  something  of  real  value." — Randolph  Whig, 

n.  r. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  interesting  and  use- 
ful reading  for  the  young  -within  our  knowledge." — Tran- 
script, Mass. 

"  Its  aim  is,  and  we  think  it  has  been  eminently  success- 
ul ,  1o  furnish  its  readers  with  a  pleasing  variety,  adapted  to 


the  capacity  of  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  present  such  subjects  as  would  implant  in  their  minds 
the  great  principles  of  virtue  and  truth,  while  it  served  to 
develop  the  intellect,  and  not  lo  please  the  fancy  merely, 
but  to  interest  and  enlighten  the  mind  ;  to  enkindle  a  love 
for  such  learning  as  can  be  made  practically  useful  in  life. 
This  surely  is  a  laudable  and  praiseworthy  object,  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  promoted  by  a  widely  extended 
circulation." — Fredonian,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"  It  is  well  calculated  to  impart  that  high  moral  tone  to 
the  young,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety."—  Vermont  Statesman.' 

THE  STUDENT,  Edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins, 
Is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,   containing  thirty- 
two  large  octavo  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations,  on  the 
following 

terms,  in  advance  : 
Single  copy,  one  year   .  $1  00  I  Eight  copies,  one  yr  .  $6  00 
Five  copies,         "  .     4  00  |  Fifteen  copies,     "      .  10  00 

Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 

FOWLERS  AND  WELLS, 
Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
>6®~  A  new  Volume  commences  with  the  present  month. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


Postage  on  Books. — In  response  to  the  request  of  numer- 
ous subscribers,  the  publishers  give,  in  advertisement,  a 
list  of  books,  with  prices  annexed,  including  postage.  By 
this  arrangement  the  purchaser,  who  receives  a  book  by 
mail,  saves  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  postage. 

When  single  copies  are  wanted,  this  is  the  best  way  to 
obtain  them.     [See  List  in  March  number.] 

Agents,  who  wish  for  large  quantities  of  these  publica- 
tions to  sell  again,  will  order  them  to  be  sent  by  express,  or 
as  freight. 

The  regular  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  all  our  books 
remain  the  same  as  formerly,  the  postage  only  being  added 
when  sent  by  mail,  and  prepaid  by  the  publishers. 

Notice. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  The  American  Hy- 
gienic and  Hydropathic  Association  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons will  be  held  at  Hope  Chapel,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  1853,  at  10  a.m.  ;  at  which  time 
and  place,  the  punctual  attendance  of  every  member  is  earn- 
estly requested.  A  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place  in  the  evening,  at  which  an  address  may  be  expected 
from  William  A.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  the  Orator  Elect,  or  from 
N.  Bedortha,  M.  D.,  substitute.  By  Order  of  the  Executive 
Committee  : — Butler  Wilmarth,  M.D.,  President  ;  R.  S. 
Houghton,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
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gree  of  talent,  combined  with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
Christian  responsibility." 

A  Maine  Law  Woman. — A  man  in  Cincinnati,  the  other 
day,  bought  a  banel  of  whisky  and  a  barrel  of  beer,  in- 
tending to  set  up  a  coffee-house.  His  wife  opposed  the 
movement,  and  while  the  husband  stepped  out  to  complete 
his  arrangements,  she  rolled  the  casks  into  the  street,  and 
knocked  their  heads  in. — Beverly  Citizen. 

[And  thereby  probably  saved  her  own  "head"  from 
being  "  knocked"  in.  We  believe  in  that  sort  of  "self-pro- 
tection ;"  especially  in  all  partnership  concerns.] 


Fowlers  and  Wells,  after  considerable  of  an  intermission, 
have  sent  us  their  publications — the  Phrenological  Journal 
and  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  These  we  have  olten  said 
to  be  good  works  ;  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is,  that 
they  occasionally  fail  to  reach  us. —  Wellsville  Journal. 

[Not  our  fault,  friend  Herald.  All  right  on  Book. 
We  send  regularly.  Guess  the  Journals  get  slopped  on  the 
way  by  some  young  sinner  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a 
convert,  but  who  still  holds  to  the  Allopathic  faith.  Well,  let 
him  read  a  few  numbers  more,  and  we'll  then  fetchhiminto 
the  drink,  and  mend  his  manners.  Some  badly  doctored 
folks  need  watching,  as  well  as  washing.] 
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In  looking  over  our  numerous  and  valued  Exchanges,  we  frequently 
make  Marks,  and  sometimes  Remarks.  Here  we  give,  as  far  as  our 
limited  space  will  permit,  the  results. — Editors. 

Bloomers. — A  young  lady  in  this  county,  who  is  the  own- 
er of  some  fifty  acres  of  land,  performs  all  the  manual  labor 
on  the  farm  without  any  assistance.  Even  her  saw  logs 
are  taken  to  the  mill  by  herself. 

Ye  Bloomers  of  the  northern  portion  of  Stark  county, 
what  think  you  now  ? — Oh  io  Picayune. 

There  are  sixty-six  babies  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who 
have  Frank  Pierce  attached  to  their  names. — Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

Mrs.  Partington  thinks  there  are  not  quite  so  many  Win- 
field  Scotts  as  there  would  have  been  if she  stopped  here, 

pulled  down  her  glasses,  and  took  a  look  at  Isaac. 

Women  and  Temperance. — Hitherto  the  masculine  gender 
have  occupied  the  platforms  and  the  pulpits  as  lecturers  ; 
but  of  late  this  labor  of  love  and  honor  is  being  divided,  and    i 
Women  are  to  be  the  champion  lecturers.     And  why  not  1   ] 
Has  she  less  "  experience"  to  relate  than  man  ?  and  having   t 
a  "  tongue,"  can  she  not  relate  it  as  well  ?    The  iV.  Y.  Pal- 
myra Courier  announces  a  new  candidate  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  just  been  favored  with  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Ange- 
line  Fish,  of  Victor  ;  a  lady  who  is  becoming  generally 
known  as  an  eloquent  and  highly  interesting  lecturer  upon 
the  subject  of  Temperance.  The  Methodist  Church  was 
crowded  with  an  intelligent  and  apparently  deeply  interest- 
ed audience.  The  whole  lecture  was  one  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  public  speaker,  upon  that  or  any  other  subject 
which  we  have  had  among  us  during  the  past  winter.  The 
lecture  gave  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  high  de- 


BOOKS  WHICH  QUICKEN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  YOUTH,  DELIGHT  AGE, 
DECORATE  PROSPERITY,  SHELTER  AND  SOLACE  US  IN  ADVERSITY,  BRING 
ENJOYMENT  AT  HOME,  BEFRIEND  US  OUT  OF  DOORS,  PASS  THE  NIGHT 
WITH    US,  TRAVEL  WITH    US,  GO   INTO  THE  COUNTRY  WITH    US. — CicerO. 

Domestic  Medicine  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Adapted  to  the  Reformed  Botanic  System  ;  Comprising 
a  Materia  Medica.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  By 
J.  Kost,  M.  D.  One  Octavo  Volume,  pp.  624.  Price  S3. 
Cincinnati  :  F.  Bly. 

Great  industry  is  exhibited  by  our  Cincinnati  co-laborers 
in  the  building  up  of  medical  colleges,  graduating  pupils, 
and  publishing  books,  journals,  papers,  and  so  forth. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  system   (Thomsonian),  we  need  not 

now  speak  ;  but  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume 

before  us,  we  may  say  it  is  very  creditably  done,  and  will 

doubtless   meet  with  a  ready  sale  among  that  class    for 

whom  it  was  intended. 

/       The  following  paragraph  quoted  from  the  work  will  find 

/   a    hearty  response    from   all   lovers  of   the    Water-Cure 

(   Journal  : 

|  "  One  thing  is  remarkable  in  reference  to  safe  medica- 
'  tion, — that  the  people  are  in  advance  of  the  profession. 
/  They  seem  to  be  less  heroic  in  the  use  of  poisons  than  the 
?  latter,  and  when  they  prescribe  for  themselves  they  usually 
/  employ  very  simple  and  harmless  agents,  and  hence  occa- 
i  sion  much  less  mischief  than  might  be  apprehended.  They 
£  have  an  opportunity  also  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of 
j  their  own  habits,  susceptibilities  and  necessities  ;  and  when 
i  informed  on  the  subject  of  medicine  as  much  as  they  are  on 
f  other  subjects,  generally,  they  will  in  many  cases  prescribe 
>  more  successfully  for  themselves  than  physicians  who  have 
j   less  chance  to  know  their  cause." 

/  "The  people"  in  advance  of  the  medical  profession,  are 
\  they?  A  sorry  confession — but  it  is  true.  Unless  the  doc- 
/  tors  change  for  the  better  soon,  "  the  people"  will  sing  a 
J  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Good  bye,  Doctor."  The  sooner  the 
'i    better. 

> 

i  A  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 

i  Children.     By  Horton  Howard.     Octavo,     pp.  220.     Price 

<  SI  00.     Cincinnati  :  F.  Bly. 

\  Founded  on  the  Botanic  system.     Of  course  it  considers 

I  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that  system,  and  is,  we  presume, 

i  acceptable  to  Thomsonians  ;  but  we  Water-Cure  folks  think 

j  our  children  the  smartest,  and  our  plan  the  best.     Those 

i  who  think  otherwise,  will  act  otherwise. 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal.    J.  L.  Darlington  and  A. 
W.  Spangler,  Editors. 

Published  monthly  at  $1  00  a  year,  by  Bowen,  Meredith, 
&  Co.  in  Westchester,  Pa. 

A  new  Volume  [HI.]  of  this  excellent  Journal  was  com- 
menced in  April.  It  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  ability 
correctness,  thrift,  and  enterprise.  It  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated.  Every  Farmer  would  derive  pleasure  and  profit 
by  becoming  a  reader  of  its  ample  and  attractive  pages. 
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Lectures  o.v  Life  and  Health  ;  or,  the  Laws  and  Means  of 

Physical  Culture.  With  Illustrations.  By  W.  A.  Alcott,  M.D. 

12mo.     pp.  500.     Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Another  book !  !  by  that  most  prolific  author,  and  most 
inveterate  lecturer  and  talker.  Dr.  Alcott  has  made  his 
name  familiar  as  Household  Words  throughout  that  part  of 
the  community  who  hear,  read,  think  and  work  ;  and,  espe- 
cially, who  subsist  on  vegetables  ! 

Is  there  a  new  idea  afloat  ?  The  doctor  is  after  it,  sounds 
it,  appropriates  it,  and  disseminates  it  through  his  myriads 
of  books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  newspapers,  Health  Journals, 
new  schools  and  old  schools,— Hydropathic  and  Allopathic, 
—and  passes  it  on  down  to  a  never-ending  eternity.  No 
man  of  this  age,  or  nation,  makes  more  of  the  gifts  inherit- 
ed,—physical  and  mental,— or  of  talents  acquired,  than  this 
ever-busy  Dr.  Alcott. 

Those  who  have  read  previous  works  by  the  Doctor — and 
who  has  not  ? — may  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  present.  We 
have  not  room  for  the  "  Table  of  Contents,"  which  occupy 
more  than  a  dozen  solid  and  closely-printed  pages  in  the 
book,  but  will  simply  add,  the  whole  ground  is  covered, 
and  all  current  opinions  on  the  subject  are  re-presented. 
The  volume  sells  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  office  of  this  Journal. 

Letters  to  Country  Girls.     By  Jane  G.  Swisshelm.     12mo. 

pp.  219.    Price  75  cents.    New  York  :  J.  C.  Riker. 

A  capital  book,  not  only  for  "country  girls,"  but  for 
girls  everywhere.  We  shall  send  copies  to  some  young 
misses  we  know  of,  who  need  the  instruction  and  advice 
contained  in  these  letters. 

The  N.  T.  Evening  JPost  speaks  rather  ungallantly  when 

noticing  the  book  : 

"These  good-natured,  gossiping  letters  were  published  by 
Mrs.  Swisshelm  in  her  Saturday  Visitor,  to  tell  the  girls 
some  things  she  knew  and  they  did  not.  They  were  receiv- 
ed with  sufficient  favor  to  induce  the  writer  to  collect  them 
into  book-shape.  All  sorts  of  subjects  are  treated — fingers 
and  flowers,  housekeeping  and  the  heart,  carpets  and  clean- 
liness, belles  and  butter,  piety  and  pincushions,  cooking, 
cofiee,  churning,  coral  baskets,  catsup,  and  consumption — 
and  handled  in  a  lively,  pleasant  way." 

The  N.  T.  Tribune  talks  more  politely,  and  says  : 

"Her  book  reminds  one  of  Cobbett.  Like  him,  she  drives 
straight  ahead — talks  about  common  things  in  a  common 
way — is  not  afraid  to  treat  of  homely  affairs  without  dodg- 
ing— and  brings  forward  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  about 
matters  that  are  seldom  spoken  of.  The  volume  consists  of 
letters  addressed  to  country  girls,  and  is  filled  with  racy  dis- 
course touching  all  sorts  of  rural  affairs.  Now,  Mrs.  Swiss- 
helm  tells  the  girls  to  take  care  of  the  peach-trees — now, 
how  to  avoid  growing  old,  withered,  and  wrinkled,  filteen 
years  before  their  time,  like  most  American  women — now,  not 
to  scrub,  and  cook,  and  scour,  till  there  is  no  time  left  to  plant 
a  tree,  or  vine  and  flower — now,  that  they  might  be  better 
employed  than  in  killing  one-half  the  travelling  preachers 
with  chickens  and  other  fixings.  Then  she  expatiates  on 
carpets,  curtains,  and  coloring,  wire-fence  and  hedges — the 
good  uses  of  soap  and  water,  haying  and  harvesting,  tea, 
coffee,  and  saleratus.  On  all  these  points,  and  many  others, 
Mrs.  S.  is  well  posted  up,  and  she  tells  what  she  knows  in 
such  a  good-natured,  humorous  way,  that  we  dare  say  she 
will  prove  a  great  favorite,  although  she  is  '  neither  Addison 
nor  Milton.'  " 

Beatrice  ;  or,  The  Unknown  Relatives.  By  Catharine  Sin- 
clair. 12mo.  pp.  384.  Price  $1  00.  New  York  :  Dewitt 
&  Davenport. 

A  religious  novel,  of  extraordinary  interest,  commended 
by  all  the  leading  clergy  of  Protestant  England  and  Ameri- 
ca.    The  Publishers  say  : 

"The  work  is  issued  with  the  special  approbation  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  leading  Protestant  clergymen  of 
New  York,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  its  way  into  every  Pro- 
testant family  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  fiction  of  the  present 
century,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  found  by  the  Jesuits  to 
be  the  most  poweiful  and  invincible  enemy  that  has  ever 
yet  uprisen  in  their  path." 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  mission  of  this  work  is  not 
that  of  peace,  but  of  war,  open  and  uncompromising.  A 
war  on  Catholicism,  in  which  the  whole  combined  Protest- 
ant Church  is  expected  to  participate.  It  looks  a  little  sin- 
gular to  find  the  names  of  an  army  of  our  oldest  and  most 
conservative  Dominies  engaging  so  heartily  in  this  Christian 
fight,  or  holy  war.  We  quote  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
of  the  "  Presbyterian  Brick  Church,"  of  New  York  : 

"  Beatrice  is  a  good  book,  and  worthy  of  its  distinguished 
author.  It  is  well  written,  and  calculated,  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  useful.  As  an  exhibition  of  the  practical  errors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  it  deserves  a  wide  circula- 
tion. Portions  of  the  work  are  also  argumentative,  and  the 
argument  is  sound." — Gardiner  Spring. 


Calk  mtfo  €nyk*. 


We  feel  that  our  readers,  however  distant,  are  not  strangers,  but 
friends,  with  whom  we  may  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet,  familiar  talk. — 
Editors. 


Suggestions. — Fruits. — Dwelling-Houses. — Permit  me  to 
make  a  couple  of  suggestions  to  you  in  reference  to  the 
matter  which  I  would  be  glad  to  see  published  in  your  paper, 
which,  I  think,  you  rightly  denominate  a  "Journal  of 
Health."  I  report  myself  to  you  as  almost  a  vegetarian, 
consequently,  it  would  interest  me  to  see  some  practical 
directions  in  the  Journal  respecting  the  cultivation  and 
preservation  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  ;  and  though  the 
subject  is  treated  in  some  other  publications,  it  appears  to 
me  that,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  its  discussion  would 
be  of  considerable  importance,  as  many  of  your  readers  do 
not  receive  any  work  giving  the  directions  referred  to. 
Would  such  a  subject  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  your 
Journal  1 

Another  subject,  on  which  I  would  be  glad  to  see  some- 
thing, is  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses, 
so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  including  the  situation  of  out- 
buildings, shade-trees,  &c.  Some,  at  least,  might  profit  by 
such  discussions.  D.  T. 

[Both  suggestions  are  good,  friend  T.,  and  you  have  our 
thanks  for  making  them.  In  regard  to  the  first,  we  had  an- 
ticipated you,  and  are  collecting  matter  for  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  fruits,  the  first  of  which  will  appear  in  our  July 
number.  The  other  shall  also  receive  attention  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  for  there  are  few  subjects  more  important 
or  more  neglected.] 


Gossip  from  Newport,  N.  Y. — This  seems  to  be  the  last 
corner  of  the  "Empire"  to  embrace  Water-Cure.  0  1  fash- 
ionable hours,  fashionable  meals,  dress,  -drugs,  and 
;  fashionable  doctors,"  how  long  will  ye  hold  tyrant  sway 
over  deluded  man  ? — how  long,  ye  vipers,  will  ye  keep  your 
iron  heel  on  our  "  fashionable"  citizens'  necks  ?  0  that  we 
could  have  a  Mrs.  Bloomer,  or  some  other  Good  Samaritan, 
to  lecture  to  us  about  this  great  reform.  I  have  taken  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  over  two  years,  and  of  all  the  news- 
papers and  monthlies,  that  brings  them  all  down.  More 
anon.  "  A  Cow-boy." 

A.  Howle,  Monroe,  Ohio,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
club  of  subscribers,  writes  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hy- 
dropathy is  much  needed  there,  and  that  a  good  Water-Cure 
Physician  might  find  it  a  good  location  ; — at  any  rate,  that 
there  is  a  sad  need  of  one.  We  commend  his  case  "  to  whom 
it  may  concern." 

The  New  World  Crystal  Palace  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Post-Office  Reform. — The  outgoing  and  incoming  of  old  and 
new  parties  political,  causes  a  general  breaking  up  of,  and 
the  reorganization  of,  the  public  business,  and  is  worse  than 
an  old  fashion,  "house-cleaning."  Officers,  with  experi- 
ence in  particular  departments,  must  vacate  in  favor  of 
those  not  only  inexperienced,  but,  in  some  cases,  of  persons 
totally  incompetent,  and  an  irresponsible  deputy  employed 
to  perform  official  duties.  Thus  a  Postmaster,  every 
way  acceptable  to  the  people,  is  "  turned  out,"  and  a  "  party 
man,"  without  experience  in  the  management  of  a  post- 
office,  succeeds  him.  The  consequence  is,  confusion  con- 
founded prevails  throughout  the  nation.  Letters,  pa- 
pers, and  other  mail  matter  get  miscarried,  stolen,  lost 
and  robbed,  and  nobody  seems  to  be  responsible.  These 
are  the  evils  ; — but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  ugly,  unoblig- 
ing, ungentlemanly  postmasters  and  clerks  are  discharged, 
and  sometimes  a  decided  change  for  the  better  takes  place. 
We  believe  in  permitting  the  people  in  each  county,  town 
and  village  to  elect  or  choose  whom  they  prefer  to  act  as 
their  postmaster.  But  we  must  submit  to  the  powers  that 
be,  merely  suggesting  that  a  Reform  is  needed,  and  may 
be  made.     It  rests  with  "  the  people." 

They  are  Coming  to  It. — Extract  from  a  Letter. — "A 
physician  of  my  acquaintance   (an  Allopath)   told  me  last 


week  that  he  had  had  120  cases  of  measles  •  had  not  lost  a 
case  ; — cured  them  all  with  the  cold  water  treatment : — 
gave  no  medicine  but  salts." 

[A  very  good  beginning.  We  trust  he  will  take  another 
step,  ere  he  has  occasion  to  treat  the  measles  again,  and 
dispense  with  the  salts.] 

Gossip  from  Ohio. — Oh,  gossipers  !  if  your  tongues  are 
tied  so  you  can't  talk,  pray  ope'  your  ears,  and  listen.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  pair  of  "  old  uns," — an  old  maid  and  widow- 
er, for  instance, — whose  heads  are  gray  and  faces  wrinkled, 
with  their  heads  together  as  lovingly  as  two  young  doves, 
whispering  soft  nonsense  in  each- other's  ears  ?  If  not,  just 
peep  with  me  into  the  "  other  room"  of  a  comfortable  Ohio 
farm-house,  and  load  your  tattling  tongues  with  gossip. 
There  they  sit,  in  the  genuine  sentimental  attitude, — the 
straggling  light  of  the  beech-wood  blaze,  mingled  with  the 
gentle  beams  that  fall  from  Lara's  face,  partially  disclose 
their  grizzled  locks  and  furrowed  features  ;  and,  also,  near 
the  chimney  corner  a — puddle  of  tobacco  juice — Cupid  is 
.playing  silently  around  them,  mischievously  blinking  his 
merry  eye,  intent  upon  some  sport — for  you  know  that  he 
now  and  then  must  have  a  spree,  and  it  delights  him  ex- 
ceedingly to  play  Ins  droll  pranks  with  all  such  superannu- 
ated candidates  for  matrimony.  All  unheard,  he  darts 
around,  and  wraps  about  their  hearts  his  silken  chain  ;  he 
has  them  closely  twined  together,  and  all  that's  wanting 
now  is  a — kiss — to  seal  the  whole  affair.  But,  ah !  Ruth 
throws  up  her  handkerchief, — "  Joshua,  you  sha'n't  kiss 
me  without  you  spit  that  nasty  tobacco  out  of  your  mouth  !" 
Out  goes  the  tobacco.  "Yes,  but  you've  got  to  wash  it  all 
out  first,  and  promise  you'll  never  put  any  more  in."  Cupid 
chuckles,  and  shoots  his  last  dart,  which  proves  to  be  a 
finisher — for  Joshua,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  which 
seems  to  him  an  age,  mutters,  "  Wal,  I  s'pose  I'll  have  to — 
so  here  goes,"  and  tossing  his  tobacco  box  behind  the  back 
log,  he  meekly  complies  with  Ruth's  requisition,  and — all's 
right. 

Now,  dear  gossips,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  is  what 
actually  came  offover  here  in  Ohio  some  time  since.  Joshua 
sticks  to  his  bargain,  and  has  actually  growu  ten  years 
younger. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  some  of  our  girls  are 
doing  it  up,  the  following  will  suffice  : 

(A  singing  school  dismissed  :)  "  Miss,  can  I  see  you  safe 
home?  (by  several  would-be  beaux.)  "Thank  you;  I 
don't  stick  my  arm  through  a  jug-handle."  "  I  don't  fancy 
going  on  foot,  with  a  locomotive  puffing  along  beside  me." 
"  No,  sir  ;  any  young  man  who  makes  fun  of  the  '  Woman's 
Rights' move  cannot  go  home  with  me."  "You'd  better 
learn  some  manners  before  you  try  to  go  home  with  the 
girls  ;  you've  been  poking  fun  at  our  Bloomer  dresses  all 
the  evening." 

Our  "  wimmen  folks"  are  getting  so  plaguy  saucy,  there's 
no  doing  anything  with  'em.  They  loiilwear  "pants,"  and 
make  speeches,  and,  worst  of  all,  they  declare  they'll  strike 
for  higher  wages — just  as  if  they  could  earn  more  than  a 
shilling  a  day  ;  but  s'pose  they  can  ?  their  calico  don't 
cost  a  quarter  as  much  as  our  satinet  and  broad-cloth,  and 
what's  the  use  of  giving  them  any  more  than  they  need? 

Amongst  all  the  rest,  they  are  so  tremendous  modest  that  they 
think  a  man  can't  doctor  'em,  and  have  got  up  a  "  Female 
Medical  Society,"  so  as  to  manufacture  a  lot  of  "  Wimmen 
Doctors ;"  and  the  Lord  only  knows  to  what  lengths  of  pre- 
sumption they  will  go  yet  1 

Notwithstanding,  Water-Cure  establishments  are  growing 
up  all  over  Buckeyedom,  and  a  monthly  shower  of  Water- 
Cure  Journals  regularly  comes  dancing  and  dashing 
amongst  us,  yet  druggery  aint  all  washed  away,  quite. 
"  Cod-liver  oil"  and  "oyster-shell  lime"  are  all  the  go  now, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  old  stand-by,  calomel,  and  pink,  and 
senna,  for  worms ! 

There's  a  lady  up  at  the  next  house  just  now  taking  the 
"  oyster-shell  lime  and  cod-liver  oil"  for  the  "  liver  com- 
plaint." (!)  Wonder  if  the  livers  of  cod-fish  and  human 
bipeds  have  any  particular  sympathy?  I  should  think  the 
very  smell  of  the  cod-liver — putrid  hog — oil  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  scare  away  almost  any  genteel  disease  ! 

I  intended  to  tell  you  about  a  lot  of  "cases,"  but  have 
consumed  about  my  share  of  space,  and  must  leave  the  rest 
'til  next  time  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  whenever  Adam's  ale 
has  been  freely  administered  "outside  and  in,"  it  has 
wrought  cures  that  have  "  astonished  the  natives."  Come, 
brother  gossipers,  let  us  hear  from  the  rest  of  you. 

Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  Plough-Boy. 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will 

be  given  to  advertisements,  on  the  following  terms: 
for  a  full  page,  one  month,  $75.  For  one  column.  $20. 
For  half  a  column,  $12.  For  less  than  half  a  column, 
twenty-five  cents  a  line. 
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Hydropathic  and  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute.— Dr.  Teall  receives  patients  at  his  commodious 
establishment,  15  Laight-street,  New  York,  (the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  City  Water-Cure  in  the  United 
States),  one  door  from  the  beautiful  promenade  grounds 
of  St  John's  Park.  The  establishment  has  recently  been 
enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  rear  building,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  spacious  double  house  adjoining,  so  that 
nearly  one  hundred  patients  can  now  be  accommodated. 

The  buildings  are  warmed  throughout  by  steam- 
pipes,  thus  securing  any  required  degree  of  temperature, 
and  obviating  the  annoyance  of  dust  and  smoke  from 
grates  and  stoves. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  for  full  Water 
treatment,  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hos- 
ford,  established  a  department  for  the  special  manage- 
ment of  those  female  diseases  which  are  incurable  with- 
out peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment.  Con- 
sultations and  city  practice  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

Dr.  Shew,  being  under  the  necessity 

of  leaving  for  a  time  the  arduous  duties  of  his  city  prac- 
tice, will  spend  the  summer  at  Lebanon  Springs,  Colum- 
bia County,  New  York,  where,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
David  Campbell,  proprietor  of  the  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment at  that  place,  he  will  receive  patien.8  for  board 
and  treatment.  Address  as  above.  The  establishment 
is  now  open,  and  Dr.  Shew  will  be  there  early  in  May. 

Newport  Water-Cure. — This  Estab- 
lishment at  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  on  the  first  of  April.  It  is  situated 
on  Narraganset  Bay,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the 
town,  on  what  is  called  "The  Point."  The  healthful- 
ness  of  this  climate  at  all  seasons,  its  coolness  in  sum- 
mer and  mildness  in  winter,  are  celebrated.  On  this 
account  it  is,  during  the  summer,  frequented  by  thous- 
ands of  visitors,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  in  the  Union.  The  Establishment  ia 
being  fitted  up  with  particular  regard  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  patients.  Each  one  will  have  his 
baths  in  his  room,  and  the  physician  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  lives  in  the  house,  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  patients  feel  at  home.  Applications  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible.  Terms:  From  $10  to  $12 
per  week ;  to  be  paid  weekly.  Each  patient  should 
supply  himself  with  one  pair  of  blankets,  and  one  pair 
of  coarse  linen  sheets.  All  letters  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr;  William  F.  Rkh,  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  will  give 
any  further  particulars  that  applicants  may  need. 

mch,  3t. 

Yellow  Springs  Water-Cure  Es- 
tablishment, Green  County,  Ohio.  The  public  are  re- 
spectfully informed  that  the'  above  establishment  is  now 
in  full  operation.  It  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the 
town  of  Yellow  Springs,  and  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  in  an  extremely  healthy  and  romantic 
region  of  country,  noted  for  its  pure  and  bracing  atmos- 
phere. The  buildings  were  erected  for  their  present 
purpose.  The  rooms  are  large,  well  furnished,  and  per- 
fectly ventilated,  having  100  acres  of  land  attached,  which 
ia  principally  wood-land  ;  there  is  plenty  of  shade  for  pe- 
destrian exercise. 

The  establishment  can  accommodate  overone  hundred 
patients,  attached  to  which  is  a  Ball  Alley,  Gymnasium, 
a  large  out-door  swimming  Bath,  with  other  recreations, 
which  will  enable  our  patients  and  visitors  to  pass  their 
time  agreeably  and  pleasantly,  in  varied  and  health  re- 
storing amusements. 

The  Medical  department  is  under  the  care  of  A.  Cheney, 
M.  D.,  and  G.  W.  Bigler,  M.  D. 

Terms. — For  board  and  treatment,  $8  per  week,  paid 
weekly  ;  patients  requiring  extra  attention  will  be  subject 
to  extra  charge. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  three  comforts,  one  blanket,  and  fonr  towels. 
Patients  not  bringing  the  above  will  be  charged  50  cents 
per  week  extra. 

The  establishment  can  be  reached  by  Railroad  from 
almost  every  direction.  Persons  will  please  notify  the 
conductor  on  the  cars  of  their  destination,  who  will 
leave  them  at  the  Water-Cure  Station,  a  few  rods  from 
the  house. 

Further  information  will  be  given  on  application,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  to  Dr.  Cheney  <fe  Co,,  at  the  premises, 
or  to  G.  W.  Bigler,  M.  D.,  or  B.  Ehrman,  M.  D.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  May,  3t. 

Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.— The  above  establishment  still  continues  in  suc- 
cessful operation;  having  already  entered  upon  its  sixth 
season.  The  largely  increased  number  of  patients  treat- 
ed at  the  Establishment  the  past  year,  over  any  previous 
year,  and  the  increased  rapidity  and  proportion  of  cures, 
induce  the  subscriber  to  believe  that  his  enlarged  ex- 
perience and  opportunities  for  treatment,  give  facilities 
to  the  invalid  rarely  equaled.  Diseases  peculiar  to  fe- 
males are  treated  with  a  success  and  rapidity  of  cure 
believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  none. 

May,  tf.  T.  T.  Seelye,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 

Concord  Water-Cure,  Concord, N.H. 

— Dr.  V  ail's  Establishment,  at  the  Capital  ofthe  "Gra- 
nite State,"  will  be  found  open  winter  and  summer.  No 
place  affords  to  the  invalid  superior  advantages  for 
treatment.  The  building  is  undergoing  improvements, 
and  the  Dr.  will  spare  no  pains  for  the  n&alth  and  com- 
fort of  hia  patients.  Letters  of  inquiry  will  be  answered 
without  charge,  If  a  prescription  for  home  treatment 
ia  desired,  a  fee  of  $2  will  be  expected. 

The  charges  for  treatment  will  be  moderate.  Patients 
must  furnish  two  comfortables,  two  woollen  blankets, 
three  coarse  sheets,  towels,  &c,  or  hire  them  at  the  Es- 
tablishment. April,  tf. 

Elmira  Water-Cure  — By  Dr.  S.  O. 

&  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D.  Address  S.  0,  Glea- 
son,  M.  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y,  May,  tf. 


GLEN     HAVEN     WATER-CURE. 


Tn  presenting:  this  representation  of  our  Water-Cure,  we  wish  to  say  ft  few  words. 
1st.  Since  it  was  taken,  the  proprietors  have  purchased  a  large,  newly  built  hotel,  with 
spacious  out-buildings,  so  that  their  facilities  for  treating  the  sick  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 2nd.  We  have  had  guests  from  20  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  this 
year  confidently  expect  to  have  them  from  each  State  into  which  the  Journal  goes.  We 
thus  expect,  because  we  mean  to  have  Glen  Haven  the  best  conducted  Water-Cure 
in  the  Union,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  Nature  has  done  enough  for  us  in  lofty  mountains, 
a  beautiful  Lake,  pure  air,  blessed  quietude,  and  water,  whose  virtues  we  cannot  extol 
too  highly.  We  love  our  profession,  and  love  to  work.  We  rather  tuke  care  of  the 
sick,  cure  them,  send  them  home  weli,  than  to  be  crowned  Monarchs  of  a  Kingdom. 
Our  assistants  are  like  us,  we  multiply  ourselves  through  them.  Two  of  them,  Dr. 
Bush,  and  Miss  Dr.  Austin,  are  accomplished  Physicians.  Their  attendant  help  is  am- 
ple and  intelligent,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  to  do.  We  have  no  laggards,  no  ignoram- 
uses, but  persons  whose  aim  must  be  to  see  how  much,  and  not  how  little,  can  be  done 
for  our  guests.  None  of  us  spare  muscle,  or  brain,  so  we  can  speed  on  the  recovery  of 
those  who  trust  us.     We  see  all  our  patients  daily,  and  watch  their  cases  with  keen 


eyes.  'Tis  by  doing  thus,  we  have  wrought  out  such  magnificent  results.  Think!  We 
have  treated  600  cases,  and  our  fingers  are  untainted  with  the  touch  of  drugs.  We  have 
had  275  cases  of  skin  crisis— and  the  patient  in  each  instance  benefited.  We  have 
treated  over  300  women,  and  have  benefited  or  cured  90  per  cent.  We  have  cured  6 
cases  of  typhus  fever  the  past  season  of  the  worst  type  We  have  cured  in  six  weeks, 
this  winter,  a  bed-ridden  woman  who  was  brought  to  us  40  miles  on  a  bed,  and  those 
who  visit  us  will  find  patients  in  our  house  who  will  corroborate  all  that  we  claim. 
Nature  is  our  Mistress,  and  Bhe  blesseB  our  household  daily,  and  teaches  us  how  to 

Those  who  seek  us  will  come  east  or  west  on  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  to 
Skaneateles,  thence  to  the  Glen  by  boat  or  carriage.  Our  Post  Office  is  Scott,  Cort- 
land Co.  ,New  York.  Our  charge  for  advice,  by  letter,  is  one  dollar,  postage  paid.  For 
the  Proprietors. 

J    C  Jackson,  M.  D., )     Phvs1CIAN8. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Jackson,  ) 


Easthampton  WATER-CuRE.-Isinthe 

most  beautiful  village  in  Massachusetts,  near  the  Willis- 
ton  Seminary.  Carriages  from  the  house  will  be  found  at 
Holyoke  or  Northampton  Depot,  on  the  Connecticut 
River  Roilrond.  Patients  should  inquire  at  these  places 
for  Easthampton  Express.  Patients  will  bring  three 
sheets,  two  blankets,  two  comfortables,  and  some  towels. 
Terms,  $6  00  per  week.  Examination  fee  $2  00.  Gal- 
vanism will  be  applied  where  it  will  be  useful.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  Suell  for  a  circular. 
April,  4t.  Dr.  E.  Snell,  Proprietor  and  Physician. 

The   Sugar   Creek  Falls  Water- 

Cure,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  O. ;  12  miles  south  of  Masillon. 
Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Frease.  Is  supplied  with  soft 
Spring  water.  The  success  which  has  thus  far  at- 
tended our  efforts,  enables  us  to  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  afflicted.  It  is  conducted  on  pure  Hydropa- 
thic principles.  Terms :  $5  per  week.  Post-oftice 
address  :  Deardorff  s  Mills,  Tus.  Co.,  O.  Each  patient 
should  bring  1  linen  and  2  cotton  sheets,  2  wool  blankets, 


2  comfortables,  and  some  towels. 


mch,  4t. 


Dr.  R.  We^selhceft's  Water-Cure, 

at  Brattleboro,  Vt..,  will  be  conducted  for  the  coming 
season  by  Mrs.  F.  Wesselhceft,  assisted  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  her  late  husband. 

Dr.  E.  Fei.lerer,  for  two  years  favorably  known  as 
Consulting  Physician  of  the  establishment,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  that  capacitv,  and  patients  may  rest  assured  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  promote  their  health  and  com- 
fort. Mrs.  F.  Wesselhceft. 
L.  G.  Mead,  )  Administrators. 


May,  3t. 


N.  B.  Williston, 


Mrs.  Hester  A.  Horn,  "Water-Cure 

Physician,  Graduate  of  the  American  Hydropathic  In- 
stitute, will  open  a  Water-Cure  house,  on  the  first  of 
May,  at  No.  9  Abingdon  Place,  one  door  from  Hudson 
street,  especially  for  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  dis- 
eases of  women,  and  eases  of  childbirth.  Day  patients 
received,  and  city  practice  attended  to.         May,  2t.* 


Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure,  Bing- 

hamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.— This  retreat  for  the  sick 
is  fitted  up  in  prime  order  forgiving  treatment  in  winter. 
Our  terms  are  less  than  at  any  establishment  having 
the  same  advantages  in  this  country,  from  $4  to  $7  per 
week,  according  to  room  and  attention  required.  O.  V. 
Tiiayee,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician.  H.  M.  Rannev, 
Proprietor.  Feb.  tf. 

Highland    Home    Water-Cure,    at 

Fishkill  Landing,  Duchess  Co.,  N.Y.  O.  W.  May, 
M.D.,  Proprietor. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  beautiful  scenery,  fine  large 
edifice,  an  easy  access  from  every  direction,  combine  to 
render  this  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  need  Hydro- 
pathic treatment.  This  establishment  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  cure  of  Female  diseases  ;  but  all  ether 
remediable  di&eaees  are  here  treated  successfully. 

tf. 

Pennsylvania  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.— By  Edward  Acker,  M.D.,  Phillipsburgh, 
opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio  River,  Beaver 
County,  Pa.  J*).  5t. 


Worcester  Water-Cure  Institu- 
tion, No.  1  Glen  Street. — This  building  was  erected 
expressly  for  Hydropathic  purposes,  and  embraces  all 
the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  en- 
joyment of  patients. 

Terms  usually,  for  full  board  and  treatment,  from  $7 
to  $9  per  week.     For  out  of  door  treatment  $3  per  week. 

S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  May,  tf. 


Dr.  Henry    Meier,    Practitioner    of 

Hydropathy,  apprises  his  friends  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral that  he  has  left  Willow  Grove,  and  established  a 
Hydropathic  Institute,  239  Spruce  street,  below  8th, 
Philadelphia.  General  Practice  attended  to;  also  in 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics.    Terms  moderate.   Call!  tf. 


Mercer  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.— This  Establishment,  adioining  the  Borough  of 
Mercer,  Pa.,  is  for  sale  or  rent.  Possession  will  be 
given  the  1st  of  April  next.  For  terms,  apply  to  Hanna 
&  Stephenson,  Mercer,  Pa.  mch,  tf. 


The  Orthopedic  Institution,  con- 
nected with  Dr.  R.  Wesselhceft's  Water-Cure  at  Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont,  is  open  for  the  admission  of  sickly 
and  deformed  children.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation to  Mrs.  F.  Wesselhceft,  or  Dr.  E.  Fellep.er. 

May,  3t. 


Wanted. — A  situation  as  assistant  in, 

or  to  take  charge  of,  a  Water-Cure,  or  to  engage  in 
general  practice,  by  one  who  has  had  charge  of  an  estab- 
lishment.   Address  Water-Cure,  East  Medway,  Mass. 

Mav,  It. 


Brownsville  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment.— Dr.  C.  Baelz  continues  to  treat  Chronic 
Diseases  successfully  at  his  establishment  near  Browns- 
ville, Pa.    Terms  :  *?6  per  week,  payable  weekly. 

mch  'tf. 

Granville    Water-Cure. — For   the 

treatment  of  Diseases  of  Females.    Address— W.  W 
Bancroft,  M.D:,  Granville,  Licking  Co.  Ohio.    Apl.3t. 

i  New  Graefenberg  Water-Cure, — No 

Cure,  no  Pay. — For  further  particulars,  address  R. 
Holland,  M.D.,  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y.        Jan.  tf. 


Dr.  Bedortha's  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Aug.  tf.*- 


Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No. 

22  South  Main  street,  Providence,  R.   I.        Mch  lOt* 

Auburn  Water-Cure,  Auburn,  Ma- 
con Co.,  Ala.  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Reed,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Torbet, 
Physicians.  April,  tf 

For  Sale,  the  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment at  Phillifsburg,  Beaver  County,  Pa.— 
Family  circumstances  induce  the  undersigned  to  offer 
for  sale  his  well-frequented  and  favorably-known  Hy- 
dropatfiic  Establishment. 

Phillipsburg  is  a  healthy  and  beautifully  situated 
village  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  25  miles  be- 
low Pittsburg,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Rochester, 
the  Depot  ofthe  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
a  good  steamboat  landing,  and  telegraph  office,  &c.  The 
Establishment  baa  accommodations  for  25  patients.  The 
main  building  is  surrounded  by  one  and  a  half  acre  of 
ground,  with  shrubbery,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  ft 
bowling  alley,  saloon,  and  other  requisites.  The  water 
is  clear  and  abundant.  For  particulars,  address  Dr. 
Edward  Acker,  Rochester  P.  O.,  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


business  Slrjbfvtisements. 


F.  W.  Meyer,  M.D.,   Hydropathic 

Physician,  at  Col.  Hamilton's  Plantation,  Bayou  Sara 
Parish,  West  Feliciana,  La.  Jan.  tf. 

Dr.  Weder  has  left  Orange  Moiin- 

tain  Water-Cure  residenoe,  (at  present,)  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  F"h.  tf. 


Athol  Watkr-Cure,  Mass.— Terms  : 

i?6  per  week.     For  further  information,  address  Geo, 


Field,  M.  D. 


mch,  6t. 


Forestville  Water-Cure.    By  Drs. 

Parker  and  Avery.    Applv  Forestville,   Chautauque 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Dec,  t£ 


The  Water  Cure  Journal.— A  New- 
Volume  commenced  with  the  January  number.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting 
the  structure,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  human 
body,  with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  Journal  of  Health,  designed  to  be  ft  com- 
plete Family  Guide  in  all  cases  and  in  all  diseases. 

Terms.— Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  in  advance,  Please, 
address,  post-paid,  FOWLERS  AND  WELLS,  No.  181 
Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Editorial  Notices. 
From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"The  Water-Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  m 
the  science  of  health;  always  ready,  straight-forward, 
and  plain-spoken,  it  unfolds  the  laws  of  our  physical  na- 
ture without  any  pretensions  to  the  technicalities  ot  sci- 
ence', but  in  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the 
sparkling  element  of  which  it  treats." 

From  the  Fountain  Journal. 

"Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  loves  health, 
who  desires  happiness,  its  direct  result,  who  wants  to 
'  live  while  he  does  live,'  '  live  till  he  dies,'  and  really 
live  instead  of  being  a  mere  walking  corpse,  should  be- 
come at  once  a  reader  of  this  Journal,  and  practice  ita 
precepts." 

From  the  New  York  Evening^  PoaT. 

"  The  Water-Cure  Journal.— This  is,  unques hon- 
ably,  the  most  popular  health  Journal  in  the  world. 


^Sg 
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THE    WATER-CURE    JOURNAL 


The  New  Illustrated  Hydropathic 

Encyclopedia.  A  Family  Guide,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease In  Two  12mo.  Volumes,  with  nearly  one  thousand 
paces,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  Engravings,  by 
R  T  Thau,  M.D.  Price,  $2,50.  Just  published  by 
Fowlebs  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

"For  popular  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  which 
can  fill  its  place.  Without  any  parade  of  technical  terms, 
it  is  strictly  scientific  ;  the  language  is  plain  and  simple  ; 
the  points  explained  are  of  great  importance.  Of  all  the 
numerous  publications  which  have  obtained  such  a  wide 
popularity,  as  issued  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  perhaps 
none  are  "more  adapted  to  general  utility  than  this  rich, 
comprehensive,  and  well-arranged  Encyclopedia." — N. 
Y.  Tribune. 

"Common  sense  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  much 
useful  information  concerning  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
may  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  the 
people  require." — Evening  Mirror. 

This  Encyclopedia  may  be  received  at  any  post 
oflice,  by  return  of  the  first  mail.  Postage  on  the  two 
volumes,  prepaid,  50  eta. 

Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  The  Water- 
Cube.  Also,  on  Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  generally.    Agents  Wanted.  -    tf. 

The    Phrenological 

Bust.  Designed  especially  for 
Learners:  Showing  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  all  the  Organs  of  the 
Brain  fully  developed,  which  will 
enable  every  one  to  study  the 
science  without  an  instructor.  It 
may  be  packed  and  sent  with  safe  ty 
by  express,  or  as  freight,  (not  by 
mail,)  to  any  part  of  the  world- 
Price,  including  box  for  packing* 
only  $1  '25. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the 
age.  A  cast  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  size  of  thf 
human  head,  on  which  the  exact  locution  of  each  of  the 
Phrenological  organs  is  represented,  fully  developed, 
with  all  "the  divisions  and  classifications.  Those  who 
cannot  obtain  the  services  of  a  professor,  may  learn  in  a 
very  short  time,  from  this  model  head,  the  whole 
science  of  Phrenology,  so  far  as  the  location  of  the  or- 
gans is  concerned."—* New  York  Daily  Sun. 

Country  Booksellers  and  Station- 
ers, who  wish  to  obtain  new  supplies,  may  save  them- 
selves the  expense  of  a  journey  to  our  city  and  back,  by 
remitting  funds  to  the  undersigned,  with  orders  for 
what  they  wish.  All  books  published  in  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  may  be  had  through  this  office, 
at  publishers'  prices.  Public  and  private  Libraries  will 
be  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  Stationery,  Bhtnk 
Books,  Writing  Papers,  &c,  will  also  be  supplied. 
To  obtain  this  sort  of  goods  at  the  lowest  rates,  cash 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Credit  should 
neither  be  asked  nor  given.  Works  published  by  the 
Harpers,  Appletons,  Putnam,  or  ourselves,  cannot  be 
obtained  on  exchange  account.  These  publications  are 
not  ."  traded,"  but  sold  outright  to  those  who  wish. 
All  remittances  of  large  amount  should  be  sent  in  cheeks 
or  draft's,  payable  to  our  order;  or,  if  sent  in  cash,  it 
should  be  sent  through  some  Express  Company.  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  Yofk. 


For  One  Dollar  a  Year  either  of  the 

following-named  monthly  Journals  may  be  obtained  of 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal;  a  Repo- 
sitory of  Science,  Literature  and  General  Intelligence, 
amply  illustrated  with  Engravings. 

The  Wat?r-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms 
— Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of 
Life.     Profusely  illustrated. 

The  Student,  and  Family  Miscellany,  designed  for 
children  and  youth,  parents  and  teachers.  Illustrated 
with  Engravings. 

The  Universal  Phonographer — Devoted  to  Phon- 
ography and  Verbatim  Reporting,  with  Practical  In- 
struction to  Learners. 

The   Illustrated    Self-Instructor 

in  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  with  one  hundred  En- 
gravings and  a  Chart.  Price,  prepaid,  by  mail,  30  cents. 
Published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  St.  N.  Y. 
An  excellent  work  for  beginners — containing  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  sciences,  together  with  much  other 
valuable  matter. 


Practical  Phrenology.— For  Profes- 
sional Examinations,  call  day  or  evening,  at  131  Nassau- 
st.,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York.  The  Museum  is  always 
open,  and  free  to  visitors. 

Our  Books  in  Boston. — New  England 

patrons  who  wish  for  our  various  publications,  may  al- 
ways obtain  them,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  our 
Boston  establishment,  142  Washington  street.  Besides 
our  own  publications,  we  keep  a  supply  of  all  works  on 
Physiology,  Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  on  the  natu- 
ral scien.L-a  generally,  including  all  progressive  and  Re- 
formatory works. 

Phrenological  Examinations  with  charts,  and  writ- 
ten opinions  of  character,  may  also  be  obtained  day  and 
evening  atonr  rooms  in  Boston,  No.  U2  Washington 
•tr«et,  n-ar  the  old  South  Church.  tf 


Employment,    Pleasant  and  Pro- 

PITABL*.— Young  men  in  every  county,  town  and  village 
in  the  United  States  may  find  a  safe  and  profitable  em- 
!  il    for   his   time   nnd  money,  (say  925,  *50    or 

•J?"  '•  ';;-  P*i;™,  address,  post-pafd,  Fowlers  A 
Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


The  Working  Farmer;  A  Monthly 

Periodical.— Devoted  to  Agriculture,  embracinc 
Horticulture. ^  Floriculture,  Kitchen,  Gardening,  man"- 
ojrementof  Ho)  House! ,  Green-1 louses,  &c.    Edii.-.l  hv 

pi ,   i  j,  mapes.  '       rj,mea  "y 

Price  II  per  Annum*  payable  in  advance.    This  .lour 
niii  han  Juii  completed  iln  fourth  year. 

fhc  iir*t  four  volumei  may  be  had  of  the  publisher 

Vddr-as  po«t-p>ud,  by  mull,  FKF.DK.  McCliKlihy,  ;;.",1 

May,  4t. 


The  American  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal— Vol.  XVIL,  for  1853,  devoted  to  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  General  Intelligence.  Published  by  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Phrenology,  the  science  of  mind,  includes  in  its  wide 
domain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  faculties,  passions  and 
powers  of  the  human  soul;  all  the  bodily  organism 
over  which  the  soul  presides,  with  its  structures  and 
functiona;  and  all  the  realm  of  nature  to  which  man  is 
related,  and  with  which  he  should  live  in  harmony.  It 
includes  a  knowledge  of  man  and  his  relations  to  God 
and  to  the  universe.  It  is  thus  a  central  and  comprehen- 
sive science,  beginning  with  the  constitution  of  m*n, 
and  ending  with  all  his  possible  relations,  spiritual 
and  matetial.  It  is  thus  that  self-knowledge  is  the 
basis  of  all  knowledge. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  therefore,  has  a 
sphere  that  is  universal.  All  philosophy,  all  science,  all 
art,  all  the  details  of  practical  life,  are  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  its  columns.  The  experience  of 
twenty  years  has  not  been  lost  to  us;  nor,  amid  the  pro- 
gress of  this  wonderful  age,  have  we  idly  lagged  behind. 

The  Journal  will  endeavor  to  still  be  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  age,  and  of  its  own  former  efForts. 

Phrenology,  the  science  which  unfolds  to  man  the 
laws  of  his  own  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Being, 
will  still  command  our  first  attention  ;  all  other  subjects 
being,  in  fact,  but  applications  and  illustrations  of  the 
principles  of  this  science.  We  shall  illustrate  the  va- 
rieties of  cerebral  development  by  spirited  and  truth- 
ful engravings  of  striking  specimens  of  Human  Na- 
ture, in  its  highest  and  lowest,  its  harmonious  and  dis- 
cordant, its  symmetrical  and  grotesque  developments. 

Young  Men,  about  launching  forth  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  life,  and  anxious  to  start  right,  and  understand 
their  course,  will  find  the  Journal  a  friend  and  monitor, 
to  encourage  them  in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  The 
various  occupations  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology,  so  that  every  one  may  know 
in  what  pursuit  he  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

The  Mechanic,  the  Farmer,  the  Professional  Man, 
the  Student,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Parent,  will  find 
each  number  of  the  Journal  an  instructive  and  valuable 
companion. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  publishhed  on   the   first 
of  each  month,  at  One  Dollar  a  year.     Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe.    Address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 
FOWLERS  and  WELLS, 
Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Nassau-street,  New  York. 

This  Journal  is*doing  more  to  benefit  mankind  than 
all  the  gold-diggers  in  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  only 
$1  per  year,  and  is  worth  ten  times  that  in  any  family. 
— | Cleveland  Commercial. 

Do  you  wish  to  acquire  the  most  important  knowledge 
to  be  learned  in  this  world  ?  Then  know  thyself.  To 
do  this,  send  for  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  read  it. 
No  other  work  now  published  can  be  so  useful  to  its 
readers,  and  especially  the  young  men  and  young  women. 
— [New  Era. 

A  journal  containing  such  amnss  of  intsresting  matter, 
devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interest  of  man, 
written  in  the  clear  and  lively  style  of  its  practiced  Edi- 
tors, and  afforded  at  the  "  ridiculously  low  price  "  of 
One  Dollar  a  Year,  must  succeed  in  running  up  its  pre- 
sent btrge  circulation  to  a  much  higher  figure. — [New 
York  Tribune. 

£S^~  Clubs  may  be  made  up  and  single  subscriptions 
sent  in  to  the  publishers  at  once,  for  the  New  Volume. 
Agents  Wanted. 


MoTORrATHY — A    New    System   of 

Therapeutics,  by  which  Prolapsus  Utero,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  speedily  cured  without  supports,  or  any  of  the 
usual  treatment  of  the  day.  It  is  equally  successful  in 
weak  lungs,  paralysis,  nervous  and  spinal  derangements, 
and  all  organic  weakness,  as  leuehorrhea,  sterility,  dys- 
pepsia, &c. 

In  those  cases  of  partial  insanity  where  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  forbidding,  our  Institution,  with  gardens, 
lawns,  and  spacious  accommodations,  its  pleasant  and 
agreeable  companions,  where  kindness  and  pleasure  are 
among  the  remedial  means,  the  success  of  this  treatment 
is  truly  gratifying  to  all  parties. 

A  work  on  Motorpathy,  and  other  particulars,  can  be 
had  by  those  seeking  health  and  pleasure  combined,  free 
of  postage,  by  enclosing  1 1  letter  stamps,  directed  to  H. 
Halsted.  M.  D.,  Halsted  Hall.  Rochester,  N.  Y-,  or  of 
Stringer  &  Townsend,  *222,  or  Wiley,  167  Broadway,  for 
25  cents. 

The  Institution  reopened  on  the  15th  of  April,  1853. 

Mav,  2t. 


Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Hints  Towakds  Reforms.  In  Lec- 
tures, Addresses  .  and  Other  Weitings.  By  Horace 
Greeley.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  with  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  its  Lessons.  12mo.,  pp.  425.  Price,  pre- 
paid by  mail,  $1.25.  New  York:  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  Publishers. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  contents  of  the  work,  we  copy  from  the 
table  of  contents  : 

The  Emancipation  of  Labor  :  A  Lecture.  Life — the 
Ideal  and  the  Actual:  A  Lecture.  The  Formation  of 
Character  :  A  Lecture.  The  Relations  of  Learning  to 
Labor:  An  Address  Human  Life:  A  Lecture.  The 
Organization  of  Labor :  A  Lecture.  Teachers  and 
Teaching  :  A  Lecture.  Labor's  Political  Economy  :  An 
Essay.  Alcoholic  Liquors — their  Nature  and  Effects. 
The  Social  Architects— Fourier :  A  Lecture.  Brief  Re- 
form Essays.  D^ath  by  Human  Law.  Land  Reform. 
Homestead  Exemption.  The  Right  to  Labor.  Living 
and  Means.  Pitv  his  Family.  Flogging1  in  the  Nnvv. 
The  Union  of  Workers.  The  Trade  Reform.  What 
Free  Trade  is  Doing.  Slavery  at  Home.  Tobacco. 
Coming  to  Ihe  City.  Strikes  and  their  Remedy. 
Glimpses  of  a  Better  Life.  The  Aims  of  Life.  The 
Unfulfilled  Mission  of  Christianity.  The  Church  and 
the  Ase.  The  Ideal  of  a  True  Life  Humanity.  The 
Chrystal  Palace  and  its  Lessons:   A  Lecture. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says:  "The  great  truths  that 
every  human  being  is  morally  bound,  by  a  law  of  our 
Social  condition,  to  leave  the  world  somewhat  better 
for  his  having  lived  in  it — that  no  one  able  to  earn  bread 
bus  any  moral  right  to  eat  without  earning  it — that  the 
obligation  to  be  industrious  and  useful  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  possession  of  wealth,  nor  by  the  generosity  of 
wealthy  relatives — that  useful  doing  in  any  rapacity  or 
vocation  is  honorable  and  noble,  while  idleness  and  pro- 
digality, in  whatever  station  of  life,  are  base  and  con- 
temptible— that  every  one  willing  to  work  lias  a  clear, 
social,  and  moral  right  to  Opportunity  to  Labor,  and  to 
leeure  the  fair  recompense  of  such  Labor,  which  Society 
cannot  deny  him  without  injustice— and  that  these 
truths  demand  and  predict  a  comprehensive  Social  Re- 
form based  upon  arid  moulded  bv  their  dictates— these 
will    he    found    faithfully    if  not 'forcibly  set  forth   and 

elucidated  in  the  following  pagea." 


Pkize  Essays.— We  are  authorized 

by  a  friend  of  reform  to  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
in  prizes  of  $50  for  the  first,  $30  for  the  second,  and  $20 
for  the  third  best  essay  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  to- 
bacco on  the  human  constitution,  intellectually,  morally, 
and  physically,  with  suggestions  for  the  cure  of  the  evil, 
or  how  persons  can  break  the  habit;  to  be  comprised  in 
16  tract  pages,  the  manuscripts  to  be  submitted  to  Messrs. 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
select  to  aid  ihem  in  the  examination.  Each  essay  to  be 
without  any  name,  and  the  author's  name  and  address 
sent  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  the  essay,  to  be  opened 
only  after  the  awards  shall  be  made.  The  essays  must 
be  received  previous  to  the  first  day  of  November,  1853, 
and  the  awards  to  be  published  in  the  January  No.  of 
the  Phrenological  and  Water-Cure  Journals  tor  1854; 
and  the  accepted  essays  to  be  the  property  of  the  donor 
of  the  prizes,  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
— the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  to  be  offered  in  like 
premiums  for  other  essays  on  the  same  subject. 
May,  2t.  b.  g. 


Book     for     Bloomers  !  ! — Which 

should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of  every  advocate  and 
wearer  of  the  new  costume,  but  of  every  lover  of  truth 
and  progress.  The  reasons  for  a  change  in  dress  are 
plainly  and  concisely  given,  while  objections  to  it  are 
fully  considered  and  obviated. 

A  book  of  171  pages,  full  of  interest  on  the  subject  of 
female  health  and  beauty,  fine  complexion,  &c,  with 
plates,  illustrations  and  designs.  Price,  postage  paid. 
Muslin,  33  cents,  paper  25.  Address,  post-paid,  A.  Clark 
Merritt,  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  May,  tf. 


The  Farmer's  Companion  and  Hor- 
ticultural Gazette,  Edited  by  Charles  Fox,  C.  Betts, 
J.  C.  Holmes  and  Linus  Cone,  is  published  in  Detroit,  on 
the  1st  day  of  each  month.  It  comprises  16  very  large 
Octavo  Pages,  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  in- 
dependent of  the  cover,  at  Fifty  Cents  a  Year;  and 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  cheapest  Farming  Papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Union. 

A  large  number  of  splendid  Engravings  of  Stock,  Im- 
plements, etc.,  are  already  procured,  and  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Companion  will  be  un- 
surpassed in  this  department. 

Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S  L.  &  E.,  the 
eminent  Agricultural  chemist  of  England,  who  was  ex- 
pressly invited  to  the  United  States," by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures, 
has  promised  to  contribute  to  this  paper  during  the 
year. 

Send  names  and  subscriptions  to  the  office,  Firemen's 
Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.  Specimen  numbers  forwarded  if 
requested.    Direct  to  Charles  Betts.  mch,  3t. 

The  advertisements,  (three  pages,)  are  printed  on  the 
Cover,  so  that  the  whole  paper  is  devoted  to  reading. 


Prospectus.— The    Ladies'   Wreath, 

heretofore  published  by  J.  C.  Burdick,  and  the  Family 
Circle  and  Parlor  Annual,  published  by  J.  G.  Reed, 
will  hereafter  be  issued  under  the  name  of 

THE  LADIES'  WREATH  AND  PARLOR  ANNUAL. 

L.  A.  Roberts,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  Ladies' Wreath,  has  become 
associated  with  Messrs.  Burdick  &  Reed,  and  the  busi- 
ness will  be  conducted  under  the  name  and  firm  of 
Burdick,  Reed,  &  Roberts. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  Bpare  no 
expense  that  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Wreath  and 
Annual  the  best  dollar  Magazine  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  best  artists  in  the  country  are  engaged  to 
furnish  the  engravings,  which,  it  is  confidently  expected, 
will  excel  those  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  published. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Floral  Depart- 
ment, which  in  itself  will  be  worth  more  than  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  work.  Each  plate  will  be  printed 
from  steel,  and  beautifully  colored  by  experienced  artists 
and  illustrated  by  a  poem  from  one  of  our  best  writers. 

Literary  Department. — Helen  Irving,  whose  por- 
trait embellishes  the  May  number,  and  who  is  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  to  the  patrons  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath, 
will  continue  the  editorship  of  the  Wreath  and  Annual, 
in  which  duties  she  will  be  assisted  by  a  gentleman  of 
high  literary  attainments.  The  articles  will  be  entirely 
original,  from  the  pens  of  many  of  the  best  writers  in 
the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  expense  which  will  be 
necessary  to  sustain  the  Wreath  and  Annual  in  that  po- 
sition in  the  literary  world  to  which  the  publishers  have 
determined  it  shall  attain,  thev  are  happy  that  the 
flattering  prospects  for  a  rapidly  increasing  subscription 
list  will  allow  them  to  furnish  it  upon  the  following 
exceedingly  low 

TERMS  IN  ADVANCE : 
One  Copy,  one  year    $1  00  !  Seven  Copies,  1  year  $5  00 
Four  Copies,     "  3  Of*  |  Ten  Copies,       "  7  00 

Back  numbers  in  good  condition  will  be  bound  or  ex- 
changed for  bound  volumes  for  the  price  of  binding, 
which  varies  from  50  cents  to  $1  25,  depending  on 
style. 

Specimen  numbers  furnished  to  those  desirous  of 
forming  clubs. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
liberal  encouragement  will  be  given. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  Mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Pub- 
lishers, if  inclosed  in  the  presence  of  a  Postmaster,  whose 
certificate  to  that  effect  will  be  taken  as  evidence. 

Postage  Stamps  can  be  sent  in  place  of  change. 

All  communications  must  be  directed,  post-paid,  to 
Burdick,  Reed  and  Roberts, 

It  May  No.  143  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  River  Railroad— Spring  Ar- 
rangement.— Trains  leave  Chambers-st.  daily  for  Al- 
bany and  Troy  : 

Express  Tra.n—  6  a.  M. 
necting  with  trains  reachin: 
o'clock  same  evening. 

Main  Tr.mn— 8  A.  M.~ Through  Way  Train,  1  P.  M 

Express  Train— 5  P.  iVI.— Accommodation  Train,  6 
P.  M.  for  Tarryiown  at  2  P.  M.  and  8.30  P.  M. 

For  Po'KEErsi-—  At  Ul.30  A.  M.,  Way  Freight  and 
Passenger  Train,  and  4  P.  M.  Passenger  Train. 

For  Poekskill,  at  5  .30  P.  M. 

The  Torrytown,  Peekskill,  and  Po'keepsie  Trains 
stop  at  all  Way  Stations. 

Piissengerw  laken  at  Chambers,  Canal,  Christopher 
14th  and  3lst  st. 

Sunday  TRAi-s-From  Caual-st.,  at  7.30  A.  M.,  for 
Po'keepsie,  and  5  P.  M,  for  Albany,  stopping  at  all  Way 
Stations.  Edmund  French,  Superintendent.  * 


,   through  in  4  hours,  con- 
;  Buffalo  or  Montreal,  at  8 


Physiological  Institute  for  YouNg 

Ladies,  at  Forest  City,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Institution  is  to  give  both  health  and  know- 
ledge— to  educate  both  body  and  mind,  and  to  furnish  a 
school  in  which  young  ladies  of  feeble  health  can  be 
educated,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  that  degree  of 
bodily  health  which  will  render  life  a  blessing.  Forest 
City  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Au- 
burn to  Ithaca,  near  the  latter  place.  The  buildings  of 
the  Institute  will  accommodate  one  hundred  pers  ;ns  It 
has  a  large  Gymnasium  and  other  places  for  ind"or  ex- 
ercise. Facilities  for  rowing  and  swimming  afforded. 
The  Water-Cure  Department  will  be  continued.  Mrs, 
Stephens,  an  educated  Hydropathic  Physician  of  much 
experience,  will  make  all  examinations  and  prescriptions 
for  ladies.  Dr.  Stephens  yir Ids  to  none  in  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Water- 
Cure, 

STUDIES  IN  INSTITUTE. 
Mathematics  — Arithemetic,    Algebra,    Geometry, 
Trigonometry.  Mensuration. 

Languages.— English,  French,  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  Elocution,  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Natural  Sciences.  -Anatomy,  Physiology,  Che- 
mistry, Geography,  Geology,  Astronomy'  Ac. 

History. — Ancient  History,  History  of  Greece,  Rome, 
France,  England  and  America. 

Accomplishments.— Calisthenics,  Gymnastics,  Music, 
Drawing  and  Manners,  including  the  art  of  Conversa- 
tion and  Cookerv. 

Terms. — The  first, second,  and  third  Terms  will  com- 
mence respectively  on  the  first  Mondays  in  May,  Sep- 
tember and  January.  For  Board,  Tuition  and  room  rent, 
$50  per  Term  of  twelve  weeks,  payable  in  advanfe. 
Music  $10  per  Term  extra.  Young  Ladies  committed 
to  our  care  will  be  received  as  members  of  one  family, 
and  have  every  advantage  which  science  and  skill  can 
confer.     Address  for  circulars,  references,  &c. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Stephens.  A.  M  ,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
History,  Languages  and  Philosophy. 

Mrs.  I.  P  Stephens,  Physician  and  Teacher  of  Anato- 
my, Physiology,  Calisthenics.  &c. 

Miss  C  E.  Youngs,  Physician  and  Teacher  of  Botany, 
Geography.  Drawing.  &e"  May.  tf. 

The  Stowkl   Ever    Green    Sweet- 

Corn.— A  quantity  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety, 
from  seed  raised  by  Professor  J.  J.  Mapes,LL.D.,  forsale. 
Per  bushel,  $16  :  peck,  $5;  half  peck,  $3;  quart  $1  ;  sent 
by  express  or  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt 
of  the  money  by  post.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best 
and  most  prolific  kind  of  Sweet  Corn  ever  grown.  No 
Farmer  should  be  without  it.  Willi  ordinary  care  it 
will  repay  cost  a  hundred  times  over  the  first  season. 

Directions.—  A  quart  of  the  seed  will  plant  one-tenth 
of  an  acre,  four  to  five  kernels  to  the  hill.  Prepare 
ground  well.  Cultivate  like  common  corn.  It  may  be 
planted  any  time  before  the  middle  of  June;  earlier 
better. 

[From  the  Working  Farmer.] 
'  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  sweet  corn  would 
prove  superior  as  green  fodder  to  any  other  ;  and  the 
only  objection  urged  against  its  use  1ms  been  the  smaller 
yield  per  acre  compared  with  other  kinds.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  recommend  the  use  of  Stowell's  ever-green 
corn  for  the  purpose.  The  stalks  are  nearly  as  sweet  as 
those  of  sugar-cane,  and  double  the  quantity  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre,  to  that  resulting  from  ordinary  sweet 
corn." 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  this  corn  by  Pro*1, 
Mapes.  though  the  subscriber  does  not  endorse  it,  is, 
that  when  desired,  it  may  be  kept  green  and  fresh 
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[Prof.  Mapes,  in  the  "  Working  Farmer,"  gives  the 
following  directions  for  preserving  the  Stowell  Ever- 
green Sweet  Corn :— ] 

"The  ears  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and 
the  husk  should  be  tied  at  the  nose  (silk  end),  to  prevent 
drying,  when  thk  corn  will  k>:ep  soft,  white,  and 
plump  for  more  th*n  a  year,  if  in  a  dry  and  cool 
place.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Managers  of  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  last  year,  we  presented  them  with 
this  corn  of  two  successive  years'  growth,  boiled,  and 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  two, 
This  year  we  sent  to  the  Fair  one  stalk  containing  eight 
full  and  fair  ears,  and  could  have  sent  many  hundred 
stalks  of  six  ears  each  " 

Many  other  recommendatory  notices  might  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  supplied.  Address,  post-paid, 
Alfred  E.  Beach,  White  Plains,  Westchester  Co.,  N. 
Y.     April  3t. 

New  Spring  Goods. — Hitchcock  & 

Leaiueate'r,  347  Broadway,  corner  of  Leonard  Street, 
have  in  store,  and  are  daily  receiving  from  auction.  New 
Spring  and  Snrtimer  Goods  of  the  latest  Parisian  styles, 
and  of  the  most  elegant  textures  and  qualities,  including 
a  large  stock  of  the  most  beautiful  French  and  India 
Silks,  of  every  desirable  style,  shade,  color,  and  quality, 
with  prices  varying  to  suit  purchasers. 

Canton  Crape  Shawls,  both  plain  and  embroidered, 
very  elegant  and  cheap.  Also,  Thibet,  and  all  kinds 
Summer  Shawls,  in  every  variety  of  style,  quality,  and 
price. 

Barages  and  Silk  Tissues,  a  most  splendid  assortment. 
French  Muslins  and  Lawns,  Monsi;linede  laines,  and  Ba- 
rage  de  laines  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
styles.  Scotch  and  French.  Ginghams,  of  superior 
quality,  and  most  desirable  styles,  at  one  shilling  a 
yard. 

A  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  goods  for  Ladies' 
Traveling  Dresses,  the  lutndsomest  and  best  for  that 
purpose  ever  introduced  in  this  market. 

Mourning  Goods  of  every  kind,  of  the  very  best  quali- 
ty, most  desirable  styles,  and  full  thirty  per  cent,  lower 
in  price  than  the  same  goods  are  sold  in  any  mourning 
store  in  New- York. 

Linens.  Damasks,  Napkins,  &c,  &c  ,  in  great  variety, 
including  everything  in  the  line  of  Linen  Goods  for 
family  use.  A  large  assortment  of  Ladies'  fancy  goods, 
such  as  Collars,  Cravats,  Gloves.  Handkerchiefs,  &c,  in 
gi-pat  variety,  and  of  every  quality  and  price. 

Lace  and  Muslin  Window  Draperies,  at  the  very 
arreatest  bargains,  30  per  cent,  lower  than  usual,  and  in 
short  everything  that  a  lady  or  family  can  want  in  the 
line  of  dry  goods. 

Gentlemen's  Handkerchiefs,  Cravats.  Gloves.  Under- 
shirts, Drawers,  and  everything  in  fact  in  Gentlemen's 
Furnishings,  at  a  very  great  reduction  from  the  prices  of 
Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Stores, 

Terms,  invariably,  cash — cash  on  delivery. 

One  and  Onlv  One  Price.  May,  It.  b. 


S.  H.  &  G.  Burnett,  Wholesale  and 

Retail  Booksellers,  Publishers,  nnd  Stationers,  54  Main 
Street,  Peoria,  HI. 

Keep  constantly  on  hano^a  complete  Stock  of  Fowlers 
and  Wells'  works  on  Water-Cure,  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ology, and  the  Roforms  of  the  day.  tf.  b. 
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Our  numerous  Contributors  will  answer  foe  themselves.     Each 
>  of  them   entertains    opinions  of  his  own.      We  do  not  endorse  all  we 
<  print,  as  all  views  and  all  systems,  when  properly  presented,  are  allowed 
(  a  place  in  the  Journal.    We  desire  to  "  Peove  all  things,"  and  to  i 
i  hold  fast  only  "  that  which  is  good." — Publishers. 
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Good  Things  in  Store. — For  our  next  volume  we  have 
sundry  good  things  already  prepared,  among  which  we  may 
name,  "Ague  and  Fever,"  "Insensible  Perspiration,"  and 
"  Sea  Bathing,"  by  Dr.  Shew  ;  "  Dying,"  by  Dr.  Jackson  ; 
"Hints  to  Women,"  by  Mrs.  Gleason;  "Notes  on  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Culture;"  "  Irritability  of  Brain,"  by  Dr. 
Gleason  ;"  "  Woman's  Present  and  Future,"  by  Dr.  Harriet 
N.  Austin  ;  "Thoughts  on  Water-Cure,"  by  Dr.  Stephens  ; 
and  "  Infancy,"  by  B.  Boxana.  Besides  these,  we  have 
Essays,  Miscellaneous  Articles,  Sketches  of  Experience, 
Voices  from  Home,  Poetry,  &c.,  in  rich  abundance.  We 
hope  and  expect  to  make  the  Journal  still  more  interesting 
during  the  next  six  months,  than  it  has  been  in  the  half 
year  just  past.     We  shall,  at  least,  try. 

Health  Consists  in  Temperance. — This  is  the  truth,  this  is 
the  law,  primary  and  essential,  which  every  youth  should 
know.  Know  I  Yes,  know  by  heart.  It  should  be  writ- 
ten on  every  leaf,  and  every  living  thing.  Yea,  it  is  written 
on  all  that  lives  and  moves.  Animals,  birds,  fishes,  vege- 
tables— all  are  temperate  but  man,  and  all  are  full  of  rosy 
health  but  him.  Will  you  not  read  it,  0  Youth  !  this  law  of 
temperance  ? — Hopes  and  Helps. 


INTERMITTENT  AND  OTHER  MALARIOUS 

FEVEBS. 
BY  JOEL    SHEW,  M.D. 

So  common  are  ague  and  the  other  forms  of  miasma- 
tic fever  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  circulates,  I  have  long  prom- 
ised myself  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
these  fevers,  hoping  thereby  to  do  somewhat  in  sup- 
plying a  palpable  need  in  our  hydropathic  literature, 
since  but  little  comparatively,  thus  far,  has  been  said 
on  the  subject.  The  following  remarks,  therefore, 
are  respectfully  sub  mitted  to  the  reader,  the  writer 
having  had  not  unfrequent  occasions  of  treating  these 
diseases.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  others 
also,  who  have  had  experience  in  treating  these  often 
intractable  forms  of  fever,  will  give  us  their  opinions 
on  so  important  a  subject. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  particularly  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  miasmatic  fever,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  some  remarks  on 

malaria. 

R  The  exciting  cause  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  forms  cf  bilious 
fever,  is  well  known  to  be  those  invisible  emanations 
coming  from  swampy,  marshy,  and  other  damp 
places,  and  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vegeta- 
ble products.  These  have  been  designated,  usually, 
by  the  name  of  marsh  miasmata.  Latterly,  however, 
the  Italian  word  malaria,  which  signifies  bad  air,  has 
been  adopted,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  more  elegant  and 
j  convenient  term.  As  a  medical  term  malaria  has  by 
some  been  used  to  express  any  kind  of  impure  air  of 
which  the  writer  wished  to  speak  ;  but  among  the 
best  authors  of  the  present  day,  it  means  simply  that 
kind  of  impure  air  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 
Large  portions  of  the  earth  are  scourged  with  the 
effects  of  malaria.  But  in  no  country,  probably,  are 
intermittents  and  remittents  more  common  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  These  diseases  attack 
persons  of  all  ages  ;  the  infant  at  the  breast  is  liable 
to  them,  as  well  as  those  of  advanced  years.  The 
middle-aged,  however,  are  most  subject  to  them,  and 


males  more  than  ferrules.  Middle-aged  persons  are 
usually  more  actively  engaged  out  of  doors  than  either 
the  younger  or  the  older  portions  of  community. 
Males,  also,  are  for  the  same  reason  more  exposed 
than  females  to  malaria.  Hence,  therefore,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  which  I  have  stated. 

I  have  referred  to  malaria  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
intermittents  and  remittents.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection,  that  however  great  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  disease  might  be,  these  forms  of 
fever  could  not  possibly  occur  if  malaria  did  not  exist. 
Malaria  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  primary  ex- 
citing cause  of  these  maladies. 

Malaria  is  not  perceptible  to  any  of  our  ordinary 
senses .  Of  its  physical  and  chemical  qualities  nothing 
whatever  is  known  ;  we  judge  of  it  only  by  its  effects. 
That  there  are  emanations  of  this  kind  we  know  un- 
equivocally, by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  low 
marshy  places  are  subject  to  the  particular  forms  of 
fever  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Temperature  exerts  an  important  influence  in  the 
production  of  miasmatic  emanations.  It  is  believed 
that  no  injurious  consequences  can  arise  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matters,  provided  the  at- 
mosphere does  not  range  at  a  higher  degree  than  60  P. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  temperature,  it  is  found 
that  the^further  north  we  go  the  less  liability  there  is 
to  miasmatic  fevers,  and  the  further  towards  the 
equator  the  greater,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
greater  intensity  of  the  cause. 

Moisture,  also,  is  one  of  the  necessary  requisites  to 
the  production  of  malaria;  but  if  it  is  in  great  quantity, 
it  acts  as  a  preventive.  Moisture  appears  to  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  the  poison,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
rains  and  floods  have  subsided  that  miasmatic  emana- 
tionsare  thrown  off  to  any  eonsiderable  extent.  Heavy 
and  long  continued  rains  often  break  up  malarious 
fevers,  while  a  severe  drought  after  copious  rains  is 
attended  with  their  greatest  prevalence. 

Moisture  is  not  only  a  means  of  producing  malaria, 
but  has  great  affinity  for  it.  For  this  reason  night 
air  is  more  dangerous  to  breathe  in  miasmatic  dis- 
tricts than  the  drier  atmosphere  after  the  sun  has 
risen.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that  those  who 
expose  themselves  in  a  miasmatic  region  to  the  fogs 
and  dews  of  night,  are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  with 
malarious  fevers  than  such  as  remain  within  doors 
while  the  atmosphere  is  humid.  The  rule  to  avoid 
going  out  before  breakfast  or  after  tea,  has  in  some 
instances  been  the  means  of  preventing  attacks  of 
autumnal  fevers,  where,  without  this  precaution,  they 
had  been  common.  Such  at  least  are  said  to  be  the 
facts,  although  I  cannot  speak  positively  respecting 
them  from  my  own  observation.    I  am  aware  that 
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there  is  generally  in  society  too  great  a  prejudice 
against  night  air  ;    and  this,  doubtless,  should  he  "; 
taken  into  the  account.    Still  I  should  consider  that 
the  sun  would  have  the  effect  of  purifyiDg  the  air  in  f 
a  miasmatic  district,  and  if  so,  night  air  should  as  j 
much  as  possible  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  in  swampy  districts  alone  that  agues  are 
produced.  Thus,  for  example,  Manhattan  Island,  on 
■which  New  York  stands,  is  subject  to  miasmatic  fe- 
vers over  its  whole  surface  where  it  is  not  paved. 
And  yet  it  is  not  of  a  swampy  character.  Much  or 
most  of  the  Island  is  a  rock,  over  which  there  is  a 
stratum  of  fertile  soil.  The  rock  prevents  the  settling 
of  moisture.into  the  earth,  so  that  after  rains,  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  or  autumn,  while  the  weather 
is  yet  warm,  vegetable  emanations  are  thrown  off  by 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays.  Vegetable  decomposi- 
tion is  greater  at  and  towards  autumn,  because  vege- 
table life  has  for  the  most  part;  run  its  course,  and  is 
consequently  more  subject  to  decay  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  digging  of  canals 
and  railroads,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  culti- 
vation in  a  fertile  country,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with 
malarious  fevers.  The  reason  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  in  turning  up  the  earth  vegetable  products  which 
have  long  been  accumulating  are  thus  exposed  to  mois- 
ture and  the  sun's  heat,  causing  decomposition  and 
the  generation  of  the  miasmatic  poison.  The  draining 
off  of  lakes,  ponds,  &c,  is  often  followed  by  agues, 
because  by  this  process  matters  which  were  before 
quiescent  have  been  thus  set  free.  Submerging  mea- 
dows, constructing  mill-ponds,  and  the  like,  in  fertile 
places,  sometimes  give  rise  to  miasmatic  feveis,  where 
previously  nothing  of  the  kind  had  existed.  The  rea- 
son why  fevers  are  produced  under  such  circumstances, 
is  that  vegetable  matters  are  brought  more  under  the 
combined  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  by  which 
decomposition  is  made  to  go  on  moie  rapidly. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance  that  salt 
marshes  do  not  produce  agues.  True,  in  some  situa- 
tions fevers  of  this  kind  occur  rear  salt  water.  Such 
is  true,  for  example,  on  some  parts  of  Long  Island, 
which  is  in  general  a  remarkably  healthy  region.  But 
if  the  matter  is  examined  closely  it  will  be  found  that 
agues  occur  only  where  there  is  stagnant  fresh  water- 
The  springs  in  these  parts  are  very  copious,  and  the 
vegetation  rank.  But  in  no  place  where  there  is  only 
salt  water  can  ague  be  found.  ¥e  aTe  to  account  for 
this  fact  partly — 1st.  Because  salt  tends  to  preserve 
rather  than  to  destroy  vegetable  matters.  2d.  Because 
the  tides  rise  and  fall  so  frequently  that  impure  mat. 
ters  are  washed  away  by  it.  Bunning  water  of  what- 
ever kind  always  tends  to  prevent  malaria. 

I  remarked  that  the  island  on  which  this  city  (New 
York)  is  built,  is  subject  to  agues.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  miasmatic  diseases  do  not  occur  within 
the  limits  of  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  city,  unless 
the  patient  have  been  previously  exposed  to  malaria 
in  some  other  locality.  "  Though  malarious  diseases 
may  rage  around  a  city,  and  even  invade  the  outskirts 
where  the  dwellings  are  comparatively  few,"  observes 
Professor  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  "  yet  they  are  un- 
able to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  and  individuals 
who  never  leave  the  thickly-built  parts  almost  always 
escape."  This  fact  is  said  to  he  notorious  in  regard 
to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  from  years  of  observation  I 
can  speak  with  confidence  on  the  same  point  in  refer- 
ence to  New  York.  What  is  it  that  should  thus  shield 
a  large  city  from  the  effects  of  malaria  ?  The  fire  and 
smoke  of  camps  is  said  to  have  put  a  check  to  mias- 
matic poisons,  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
many  fires  of  a  city  exert  the  same  influence  over 
them. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  marsh  poison  is  attracted 
towards,  and  has  an  affinity  for  the  foliage  of  trees.  It 
has  been  found  dangerous  in  malarious  places  to  go 
into  a  thick  forest,  and  still  more  so  to  sleep  in  it  at 


night.  But  this  source  of  peril,  when  properly  unde  r 
stood,  is  capable  of  being  made  a  means  of  protection 
from  the  miasmatic  influence.  In  the  territory  of 
Guiana,  where  large  trees  abound,  it  is  said  that  the 
settlers  live  fearlessly  and  unhurt,  close  to  the  most 
pestiferous  marshes,  and  to  leeward  of  them,  provided 
that  a  screen  or  belt  of  trees  is  interposed. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  winds  upon  the  mias- 
matic poison,  there  are  some  curious  and  interesting 
facts.  I  have  myself  known  persons  who  resided  upon 
high  poi&ts,  two  or»  three  miles  from  any  swamp  or 
place  that  could  possibly  be  suspected  of  generating  j 
any  malarious  influence,  but  who  were  yet  constantly  ; 
subject,  in  the  latter  part  cf  summer  and  autumn,  to 
severe  attacks  of  inteimittent  and  remittent  fever.  In  j 
one  case  of  this  kind  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  the  \ 
residence  was  situated  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
from  the  swamp,  some  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles 
distant.  The  winds  were  usually  from  the  northwest, 
which  I  inferred  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
malarious  attacks.  In  this  way  it'may  happen  that  a 
low  district  near  which  malaria  is  generated  is  less  un- 
healthy than  those  on  an  adjacent  elevated  part, 
towards  which  a  prevalent  wind  blows.  One  side  of 
a  mountain  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  while  the 
other  side,  which  is  exposed  to  malarious  emana- 
tions coming  from  a  swamp  or  low  district  near, 
and  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  more  prevalent 
winds,  may  be  very  unhealthy.  A  thick  wood  it 
is  said  is  sufficient,  in  some  cases,  to  divert  the 
course  of  a  miasmatic  wind,  so  that  families,  and  even 
neighborhoods,  maybe  thus  protected  frcm  its  influ- 
ence. Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Wood,  was  in  the  habit  cf  relating  in 
his  lectures,  an  instance  that  fell  unde  r  his  observation, 
in  which  a  family,  previously  in  good  health,  was  at- 
tacked with  a  violent  and  fatal  ft  ver,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  having  cut  an  avenue,  for  the  sake  of 
a  more  extensive  view,  through  a  wood  which  inter- 
vened between  them  and  a  large  tract  of  marsh.  The 
foregoing  are  important  facts,  and  will  serve  as  some 
guide  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  select  a  residence 
in  a  malarious  district. 

There  are  other  effects  besides  such  as  are  connected 
with  fevers,  which  are  found  to  arise  frcm  inhaling  the 
miasmatic  poison,  such  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera 
infantum,  cholera  morbus,  Asiatic  cholera,  affections 
of  the  stomach,  spleen,  liver,  neuralgia,  &c.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  race  is  liable  to  degenerate  un- 
der the  long-continued  influence  of  malaria,  and  that 
theybeccme  smaller  and  weaker  in  their  bodies,  and 
less  vigorous  in  their  intellect  under  such  circumstan- 
ces than  in  healthy  localities  ;*  their  complexion  be- 
comes sallow  and  yellowish;  they  are  prematurely  old 
and  wrinkled ;  even  the  children  early  acquire  an 
aged  aspect,  and  the  spirits  and  intellects  of  those 
who  dwell  in  these  unhealthy  spots  are  low  and  feeble, 
and  partake  of  the  degeneration  of  thtir  bodily  quali- 
ties. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  importance  as  to  what  extent 
the  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits  cf  the  individ- 
ual are  capable  of  modifying  the  effects  of  miasmatic 
poisons.  Some  have  supposed  that  by  strict  care  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  health  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent malarious  fevers,  however  great  the  exposure  may 
be.  But  this,  doubtless,  is  going  somewhat  too  far, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  may  be  ac- 
complished by  prophylactic  measures  in  warding  off 
the  effects  of  miasmatic  poison.    I  have  known  cases 


in  which  it  seemed  that  vegetarian  diet,  in  connection 
with  daily  bathing  and  good  habits,  generally  was  the 
cause  of  avoiding  bilious  attacks,  while  those  who  did 
not  adopt  these  precautions  were  almost  sure  to  suffer 
with  fever.  In  some  cases,  however,  persons  have 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  attacked 
with  fever  when  thty  had  been  so  prudent  and  care- 
ful in  diet  and  other  hygienic  habits.  To  account  for 
the  fact  that  a  person  may  contract  disease  under 
malarious  influence,  however  correct  he  may  be  in  all 
the  rules  of  hygiene,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
air  which  we  breathe  exerts  as  great  an  influence  on 
health  as  the  food  we  eat.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most 
sedulous  bygienist,  who  lives  in  a  miasmatic  district, 
may,  in  spite  of  all  his  good  care,  yet  become  a  subject 
of  fever.  But  with  good  habits  the  chances  aie  much 
greater  to  run  free  from  such  attacks;  and  if  one  does 
come  on  it  is  much  more  readily  managed,  and  in  all 
respects  safer  than  in  the  individual  who  lives  freely, 
and  takes  no  care  of  himself.  Physiological  well-doing 
is  always  rewarded  in  the  physiological  way,  as  much 
as  moral  well-doing  in  the  moral  part  of  our  nature. 

In  the  next  number,  Ague  and  Fever,  its  Nature 
and  Treatment,  will  be  fully  considered. 


*  The  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  men,  are  found  to  suf- 
fer from  malaria.  If  horses  and  cattle  are  transferred  to  a 
mi  asmatic  from  a  healthy  region,  they  are  apt  to  sicken  and 
die.  It  is  said,  also,  that  animals  which  are  reared  in  ma- 
larious districts  are  generally  unhealthy.  I  have  been  told 
repeatedly,  by  farmers  and  others  from  various  parts  of  the 
"West,  that  the  livers  of  the  domestic  animals  are  seldom 
eaten  on  account  of  their  being  ulcerated  or  otherwise  dis- 
easedi 


1         A   FRATERNAL  EPISTLE. 

Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  N.  Y.,\ 
March  25, 1853. 
j  Gile9  W.  Jackson,  Esq., 

|  My  Brother  : — You  belong  to  the  "  great  West" — 
;  a  land  teeming  with  all  that  can  give  one  an  idea  of 
\  vastness— a  land  of  boundless  resources,  inhabited  by 
j  a  vigorous,  earnest,  active,  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
J  lation. 

>  "Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its  way." 

f    Though  an  Eastern  man,  my  heart  thrills  with  pride 
|  as  I  witness  the  development  of  the  West.   In  wealth, 
|  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  freedom  of  opinion,  in  ex- 
5  tension  of  commerce,  in  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of 
j  town  and  city,  in  unfolding  of  the  resources  of  the  ru- 
\  ral  disiricts,  in  means  of  internal  communication,  in 
j  sagacity  to  discern  and  energy  to  grasp  whatever  will 
i  add  to  the  strength,  the  dignity  and  character  of  our 
confederacy,  the  West  already  has  assumed  such  in- 
\  fluence  as  to  give  itself  a  name  and  power.    The  day 
has  been  when  to  acknowledge  one's  self  a  Western 
man,  added  noting  to  one's. force  in  any  circle.    It 
|  is  no  longer  so.    The  hour  has  gone,  and  from  this 
|  onward,  the  East  will  behold  &xmsettings  quite  as,  if 
|  not  more  brilliant  than  its  own  sxmrisings.    Power 
|  must  pass  from  us  to  you.    With  the  West  must  rest 
i  the  destinies  of  the  Republic.    In  one  century  from 
this  time,  perhaps  in  one-fourth  part  of  it,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  will  be  more  populous  than  any 
cities  in  the  Union,  excepting  New  York. 

But  setting  aside  the  populousness  of  your  cities, 
the  character  of  your  population  is  already  in  many 
leading  elements,  and  is  to  be  still  more  so,  superior 
to  ours.  In  proportion  to  your  whole  number,  not 
counting  your  cities  and  large  towns,  there  is  much 
larger  share  of  your  people  who  are  owners  of  land, 
having  homes  of  their  own,  and  able  to  live  by  man- 
ful toil,  reaping  independently  the  rewards  of  their 
own  industry.  Then  the  very  settlement  of  a  new 
country  draws  from  the  land  whose  people  leave  it,  to 
\  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  forest  or  on  the  prairie, 
the  most  hardy  and  daring,  the  most  enterprising  and 
courageous  of  its  citizens.  Drones  stay  in  the  hive, 
and  have  no  faculty  of  swarming.  It  is  only  the  in- 
dustrious who  migrate  and  make  to  themselves  homes. 
This  fact  applies  extensively  in  its  bearings  on  the 
character  of  the  Western  people.  It  is  notorious  that 
two  elements  combine  to  make  up  your  inhabitants. 
First,  emigrants  from  the  Old  States  ;  second,  mi- 
grants from  the  Old  World— both  making  and  consti- 
tuting immigrants  to  the  New  States,  which  spring 
up  like  magic,  and  paint  themselves  on  the  map  of 
our  country  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  paintings  of  a 
troop  of  Indians,  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  or  a  caravan  of 
travellers  is  spread  out  in  mirage  on  the  edges  of  the 
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distant  horizon.  Out  of  these  two  classes  of  people, 
with  anything  like  common  regard  to  the  laws  of  life, 
must  rise  up  a  race  not  equalled  since  the  creation. 
As  a  necessity,  the  twain  must  become  one.  The  two 
mast  fuse,  must  cross,  must  mingle  blood.  Itmml  be. 
The  Garmiu,  tbe  Swede,  the  Swiss,  the  French,  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  the  Welch,  the  Irish,  cannot  re- 
tain their  distinctiveness.  Taey  mist  iutermarry, 
and  the  other  great  elemeit — the  New  Bigland— can- 
not live  apart,  and  beyond  the  operation  of  this  great 
law  ;  it  must  be  thrown  into  the  crucible  aad  smelt, 
and  take  up  its  legititnite  relation  in  the  great  com- 
pound. Tne  spirit  of  the  age  presses  on  this  result ; 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  and  the 
several  States,  broidly  democratic  as  they  are,  or  are 
seeking  to  be,  also  press  toward  this  end.  Man  in  the 
West  is  greater  in  his  manhood  than  in  his  trappings, 
greater  in  his  essential  elements  than  in  his  circum- 
stances, greater  in  his  actually  present  than  in  any 
past  relations,  and  so  must  necessarily  yield  to  the 
great,  broad,  sweeping  current  of  freedom  of  this 
nineteenth  century. 

The  New  Englander,  on  his  own  srcub-pak  soil,  or 
by  the  hearth-stones  that  glow  red  under  his  apple 
tree  fagot  and  bog-peat  fire,  may  with  some  degree 
of  success  ape  the  aristocratic  air  and  bearing  of  an 
Old  Englander.  He  may  turn  up  his  nose  at  sight  of 
a  German  or  an  Irishman,  as  if  it  were  savored  with 
an  unpleasant  smell  ;  but  on  your  broad  prairies,  or 
in  your  magnificent  forests,  where  the  handiwork  of 
God  is  so  gloriously  set  forth,  distinctions  notarising 
in  nature,  nor  absolute  in  themselves,  but  springing 
from  false  education,  from  a  warped  and  narrow  re- 
ligions culture,  from  social  exclusiveness,  and  from  a 
feeling  that  there  is  no  human  brotherhood,  cannot  be 
kept  up.  They  have  no  soil  in  whose  depths  to  take 
root. 

At  this  point  the  West  is  greatly  in  advance  of  us. 
Necessity  has  made  you  take  the  lead.  The  priva- 
tions and  hardships  of  a  new  country  compel  to  union 
by  the  force  of  outward  pressure,  and  by  need  of  com- 
mon sympathy.  The  kindly  offers  of  assistance  of 
your  Irish  or  German  neighbor  may  not  be  lightly 
disregarded.  Help,  heart-help,  does  not  grow  on 
every  bush,  and  is  not  so  at  full  swell  that  one  cares 
not  for  the  hour  of  its  maturity.  You  are  compelled 
to  be  social,  and  to  be  social  is  not  favorable  to  the 
spirit  of  clanship. 

The  West  is  ahead  of  us  in  the  liberalism  of  its 
ideas.  Intellectually,  after  the  ratio  of  advantages, 
you  are  outspeeding  us.  Your  people  think  more 
freely  than  ours  do  ;  more  universally  think.  Pri- 
vate thought  is  of  higher  grade,  and  of  course  private 
judgment  is  more  freely  exercised.  Opinion  is  made 
up  of  broader  aggregates  than  with  us  ;  the  people.  — 
the  masses  helping  to  form  and  shape  it.  The  Priest 
or  the  Levite,  the  Scribe  or  the  Pharisee,  the  lawyer 
or  the  doctor,  rules  you  not  with  rods  of  iron  as  with 
us.  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  so.  With  such  elements 
of  greatness  and  with  fair  combination  and  culture  of 
them,  there  must  ultimately  be  reared  a  social  fabric 
of  exceeding  beauty.  One  which  shall  secure  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

The  social,  for  its  symmetry  of  development,  is  de- 
pendent very  materially  on  the  appropriate  cultiva-  ! 
tion  of  the  individual  man.  Communities  and  societies 
are  not  usually  marked  by  a  higher  grade  of  elevation 
than  that  which  marks  their  inhabitants  in  their  per- 
sonal traits.    To  know  one's  self  is  a  great  step  gained  < 
toward  the  obtainment  of  knowledge  which  can  be  I 
made  useful  to  others.    I  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten-  ' 
tion,  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  West  generally,  to 
one  means  of  growth,  of  advancement,  of  refinement, 
of  moral  and  religious  expansion  of  your  already 
great,  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  to  which  it 
has  not  been  directed,  I  believe.    I  allude  to  the 
Preservation  of  Health: 

In  saying  that  public  attention  has  not  been  gene- 
rally  called  to  this  point,  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal 
from  view  the  labors  of  individuals  in  this  direction,  I 
only  mean  to  affirm  that  the  effort  never  has  been 
made  with  energy  and  earnestness  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion home  to  the  masses  of  men  and  women.  Intelli- 
gence, as  far  as  the  people  are  informed, has  been  con- 
lined  mainly  to  acquaintance  with  modes  and  means 
supposed  to  be  specially  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, and  these  have  all  been  faulty,  inasmuch  as  they 
proceeded  on  principles  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  Health.  It  does  not  take  a  man  with 
a  divining  rod  to  tell,  that  the  same  general  law  by 
which  you  ward  off  disease,  is  that  by  which  you  cast 
out  disease,  and  that  any  knowledge  which  one  has 
by  means  of  which  he  can  cure  the  sick  is  of  no  avail, 
unless  it  also  includes  a  knowledge  of  means,  by 
which  the  person  when  cured  is  to  "stay  cured." 
For  it  is  palpably  absurd  to  be  shut  up  to  the  neces- 
sity of  curing  people  constantly.  It  is  only  a  sham, 
such  process.  Eeally, there  is  no  cure,  no  deliverance ; 
it  is  only  "  whipping  the  devil  round  the  stump"— a 


labor  quite  unfruitful  of  benefits.  Without  Health, 
the  people  of  the  West  cannot  be  the  great  people 
which  nature  designs.  It  is  inimpjrtaaoe  of  the  first 
miguitude;  it  is  a  hinge  oa  which  swings  a  large 
portion  of  th)se  things  which  aggregatively  consti- 
tute greatnjss.  Without  health  one  cinnot  make 
wealth.  Without  health  there  can  be  nohighmm- 
tal  culture,  for  there  can  be  no  close  application. 
Without  health  there  can  bt  no  thorough  miral  disci- 
pline or  religious  growth,  for  one  has  no  power  over  ! 
the  passions  when  sick,  nor  over  the  emitions  of  his  ■ 
highsr  nature  ;  both  are  subject  to  disease.  Oratory,  < 
genius,  invention,  power,  spiritual  enthusiasm,  men-  ; 
tal  training,  endurance  an. I  strength  of  physical  la- 
bor, are  not  sure  to  any  min  in  the  absence  of  the 
normtl  action  of  his  bjdily  p:>wer3.  Diseased,  he  is 
fettered.  Eislaved,  sold  for  a  son?.  Oihers  piss  him 
daily  in  the  race  of  life,  and  win  away  his  prizes. 
T.iere  is  no  curse  on  this  ezrth  like  the  loss  of  lie  ilih.  It 
mike3  one  so  dependent.  It  makes  one  so  miserable. 
It  places  one  so^readily  on  the  charity  list,  where,  if 
you  are  not  dependent  for  bread,  you  are  for  ten  thou- 
sand other  little  things,  which  good  in  themselves, 
sicken  and  sadden  when  doled  out  to  one  in  circum- 
stances  inevitably  calculated  to  pres3  home  to  him 
the  conviction  of  his  nothingness. 

In  a  late  letter  you  allude  to  the  sickness  prevalent 
in  your  State  at  this  time,  and  beg  to  know  "  if  the 
Water-Cure  can  cure  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  for 
doctors  in  this  (your)  region  are  coming  to  admit, 
that  they  cannot  do  it  with  drugs."  You  also  "  waut 
information  about  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  dumb 
ague,  prolapsus  uteri,  &c,  and  whether  the  Water- 
Cure  can  help  in  these  cases."  Glad  am  I  to  be 
permitted  to  give  you  this  information,  and  as  this 
letter  will  appear  in  a  number  of  the  Journal  com- 
mencing a  new  volume,*  it  will  be  sent  to  many  per- 
sons who  are  not  subscribers,  but  who,  I  hope,  on 
looking  over  it,  will  be  induced  to  book  their  names 
as  such.  To  induce  them,  and  you  among  them  to  do 
it,  let  me  attempt  to  tell  you  what  Water-Cure  is,  and 
what  Water-Cure  advocates  are  trying  to  do,  and  then 
you  can  judge  what  are  its  claims  to  confidence. 

1st.  One  cardinal  point  is,  that  in  the  maintenance 
of  health,  or  the  cure  of  disease,  the  use  of  medicine 
is  unnecessary.  We  deny  the  curative  action  of  drugs, 
and  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  recorded  case  of  which 
such  claim  could  be  set  up.  We  do  not  deny,  that  sick 
people  who  take  drugs  sometimes, — sometimes  did  I 
say  ?■— oftentimes  take  drugs,  and  get  well  of  their 
sickness,  but  this  results  in  spite  of  the  drugs  taken. 
Or,  the  persons  who  were  sick  have  undergone  a 
change  of  disease  simply,  less  virulent,  but  none  the 
less  deadly. 

Many  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  allopathic  school  ad- 
mit the  impossibility  of  curing  chronic  diseases  by 
medicine.  And  many  more  admit  it  in  their  practice 
daily,  who  have  cases  to  whom  they  give  no  medicine, 
recommending,  instead,  means  entirely  hygienic.  In 
acute  diseases,  the  drug  doctors  speculate  and  experi- 
ment more  extensively,  but  in  this  sphere  occasionally 
men  arise,  who  have  the  mignauimity  to  admit,  that 
with  no  certainty  can  they  calculate  on  their  medi- 
cines, they  utterly  failing  under  the  most  favorable 
combination  of  symptoms  to  exhibit  those  effects  for 
the  production  of  which  it  is  supposed  they  are  spe- 
cifically adapted.  Thus,  daily,  calomel,  opium,  qui- 
nine, lobelia,  belladonna,  aconite,  rhus,  toxicoden- 
dron, iodine,  arsenic,  cantharides,  podophyllin,  and 
the  innumerable  host  of  deadly  poisons,  whose  name 
is  legion,  and  in  whose  tail  there  are  a  thousand  stings, 
are  given,  and  effects  are  looked  for,  calculated  on, 
but  exactly  opposite  effects  are  produced.  Am  I  not 
right  ?  How  often  is  opium  given  to  induce  sleep,  and 
the  sick  person  be  the  more  wakeful  for  it  ?  Is  it  not 
a  common  fact  to  administer  calomel  to  stimulate  the 
liver  to  increased  action,  and  to  have,  as  a  result, 
thorough  inactivity  of  that  organ  ?  Do  not  physicians 
daily  give  cathartics  to  relieve  costiveness,  and  there- 
by make  it  permanent  ?  Do  not  they  give  brandy  to 
tone  up  the  stomachs  of  dyspeptics,  and  thereby  often- 
er  than  any  other  result  produce  complete  loss  of  tone 
of  that  organ  ?  Do  they  not  give  cantharides  to  cure 
dropsy,  and  then  have  to  commence  the  process  of 
tapping,  and  keep  it  up  till  the  patient  dies  ?  Do  they 
not  give  Iodine  to  reduce  enlarged  lymphatics,  and 
have  suppuration  of  the  glands  follow  its  administra- 
tion ?  What  are  the  facts  ?  Do  they  or  do  they  not 
get  results  such  as  the  books  tell  about  in  half  the  cases 
they  treat  ?  I  do  not  ask  do  their  patients  live  through 
the  attacks  of  their  diseases  and  the  administrative 
attendance  of  their  physicians  'I  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. Bat  do  these  medicine-givers,  with  their  so- 
called  specifics,  get  specific  effects  ?  I  deuy  that  they 
do,  aud  if  they  do  not,  but  get  something  else  not 
looked  for,  the  theory  of  the  curative  action  of  drugs 


*  The  article  was  prepared  for  tlie  Julj'  number,  but  wo  afterwards  de- 
cided to  print  it  in  this. — Ens. 


is  a  mistake — and  if  persisted  in  will  swell  into  a  fraud. 
Already,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  it  is  now 
in  my  opinion  the  sheerest  humbug,  and  were  it  not 
that  there  is  necessarily  so  much  of  the  serio-tragical 
in  it,  the  whole  practice  would  be  thoroughly  ludi- 
crous. At  best,  it  is  supremely  ridiculous,  and  has 
nothing  but  age,  and  the  respectability  which  age 
gives,  to  redeem  it  from  condign  comtempt.  By  and 
bye,  age  cannot  shield  it  from  sneers.  In  a  monograph 
on  typhus  fever,  published  in  1831,  Professor  Nathan 
Smith  of  Yale  College  says  : 

"  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  we  had  better  leava 
typhus  fever  to  cure  itself,  as  medicines,  especially 
powerful  ones,  are  mire  likely  to  do  harm  than  good." 

The  professor  wa3  right.  Drugs  kill,  or  if  they  do 
not  kill,  they  tend  to  kill,  they  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Thinli  of  the  curative  properties  of  poisons. 
What  makes  arsenic  everywhere  labelled  a  poison? 
Why  by  universal  consent  is  prussic  acid  regarded, 
stamped,  labelled,  and  considered  a  poison  ?  Why  do 
legislatures  pass  enactments  forbidding  druggists  to 
sell  arsenic  or  other  particular  drugs  without  labelling 
them  when  done  up,  so  plainly  as  to  leave  no  possible 
ground  for  mistake — as  poisons  ?  Is  it  not  because 
the  legitimate  effects  of  them  on  the  human  body  is  to 
destroy  its  vitality  ?  to  kill  it  ?  Then  by  what  cun- 
ning, or  skill,  or  legerdemain,  or  power  of  transmuta- 
tion is  it,  that  a  man  with  a  piece  of  parchment  in  his 
office,  inscribed  in  Latin  characters,  can  take  these 
substances  and  introduce  them  into  the  body — set  them 
going  into  the  circulation,  and  have  them  tend  to  cure 
aud  not  kill  ?  Is  it  that  on  introduction  they  undergo 
a  change  ?  are  chemically  altered  ?  This  is  not  the 
fact.  Persons  who  are  killed  by  arsenic  show  in  their 
stomachs  its  presence.  Persons  who  have  taken  mer- 
cury have  had  it  pass  from  the  body  through  the  skin 
in  an  unchanged  state.  Persons  who  have  had  iodine 
administered  for  scrofula,  have  had  its  smell  unmis- 
takably exhibited  in  their  pus .  Those  who  have  taken 
oil  of  turpentine  have  months,  yes,  years  after  taking 
it  sent  forth  its  odor  in  their  urine.  Sick  people  have 
taken  the  wine  of  colchicum  and  tasted  it  plainly  a 
year  after  its  administration .  Persons  who  have  taken 
lobelia  have  had  its  presence  exhibited  and  its  usual 
effects  shown  years  after  it  was  given.  Opium-eaters 
are  liable  to  attacks  of  lethargy  for  years  after  they 
give  up  its  use.  Men  have  gone  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  travelled  through  it,  and  returned,  to  have  the 
western  fever  eighteen  months  after  their  return,  and 
die.  Men  go  into  a  room  where  typhus  fever  is  and 
come  out  without  injury;  others  go  in,  come  out,  and 
are  taken  sick  and  die.  Men  settle  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  stagnant  mill-pond  and  have  intermittent  fever. 
Men  take  three  little  pellets  of  strychnine  from  the 
hands  of  a  homoeopathic  physician  and  are  smitten 
with  paralysis  for  life.  Women  take  homoeopathic 
medicine  and  are  poisoned  well-nigh  to  death  by  it. 
Boys  chew  and  smoke  tobacco  and  are  palsied,  smit- 
ten in  their  early  budding  like  a  peach-bud  in  a  frost. 
Girls  eat  chalk  and  lime  and  slate,  and  lose  their  color 
and  flesh  and  agility,  and  mental  activity.  What  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  do  these  facts  prove,  but  that  poi- 
son is  poison  everywhere,  and  always  is  poison,  and 
that  its  effects  on  the  human  body  are  modified  by  the 
vitality  of  the  persons  taking  it,  and  not  by  any  chem- 
ical change  undergone,— that  the  worst  possible  use 
you  can  put  a  sick  man  to  is  to  give  him  medicine ; 
that  if  you  want  to  kill  him  you  have  only  to  drug 
him,  and  if  you  do  not  kill  him  you  will  most  probably 
make  him  diseased  all  his  days— wasting  away  all  the 
greenness  and  freshness  of  his  existence,  so  that  life 
looks  to  him  as  desolate  as  a  burned  prairie. 

Nor  is  the  absurdity  of  giving  drugs  lessened  by  the 
assertion,  that  in  diseased  states  the  body  is  in  such 
conditions  as  to  render  that  promotive  of  health, 
which  in  healthful  conditions  would  be  destructive. 
Such  statement  only  makes  the  absurdity  the  more 
glaring.  Because,  that  whose  natural  and  organic  in- 
fluence is  to  disturb  and  derange  the  functions,  can 
have  no  force  to  arrange  and  build  them  up.  Besides, 
the  falsity  of  the  position  is  proved  from  the  law  of 
animal  instincts.  Go  among  uncivilized  men,  men  of 
the  woods,  men  of  nature  who  know  nothing  of  the 
arts  aud  the  mysteries  of  our  sort  of  life;  every  scrap 
of  proof  on  record  shows  that  their  medicines  consisted 
of  simples,  whose  juices  do  not  kill.  Step  into  the 
sphere  of  merely  animal  life.  What  animal,  whose 
habits  have  been  studied,  is  there,  which  sick,  takes 
any  plant  as  a  remedy,'  whose  qualities,  if  taken  when 
it  is  well,  would  make  it  sick  ?  I  know  of  none.  In- 
stinct is  better  than  the  reason  of  all  the  drug  doctors. 
Instinct  is  true  to  the  law  of  life,  and  never  gives  its  as- 
sent to  the  false  formula  that,  that  whose  province  is  to 
kill,  can,  by  some  sort  of  abracadabra,  be  made  to  cure. 
But  there  is  another  view  still  to  be  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject not  less  conclusive  than  those  already  taken.  It 
is  this :  , 

No  matter  how  small  the  quantity  taken,  and  under 
exhibitions  apparently  the  most  healthful,  the  poison- 
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ous  properties  of  substances  when  taken  into  fhe  liv- 
ing system  show  themselves,  if  in  no  other  form,  by 
the  vassalage  to  which  they  reduce  its  functions.  Thus, 
the  action  of  arsenic  on  the  nutritive  organs,  given  in 
homoeopathic  doses,  adds  for  a  while  greatly  to  then- 
activity,  in  many  instances  increasing  the  flesh  of  the 
patient,  but  at  last  nutrition  in  its  absence  is  impossi- 
ble. So  also  of  the  use  of  common  salt.  Cases  come 
under  my  charge  of  the  influence  of  this  substance  on 
the  assimilative  organs  that  prove,  tliat  as  used  it  is 
very  destructive  to  health.  So  of  tobacco,  and  opium, 
and  alcohol.  To  live,  one  must  keep  on  in  their  use, 
and  at  length  one  dies  by  their  use,  they  inducing  or- 
ganic changes  or  loss  of  vitality,  to  a  degree  incom- 
patible with  life.  Such  are  daily  dying  in  every  city 
and  rural  district,  in  every  hamlet  and  neighborhood, 
and  the  doctors  call  God  to  witness,  that  He  has  provi- 
dentially taken  them  away,  whilst  we  water  doctors 
call  Him  to  witness  that  they  have  died  by  "  slew 

POISON." 

Now  the  Creator  is  not  a  poisoner,  His  hands  are 
clean  of  human  blood.  His  laws  are  just,  and  His 
sympathies  are  with  His  laws,  and  these  tend  to  pre- 
serve life  and  never  to  destroy  it. 

The  view  just  taken  has  additional  effect  given  it  in 
the  practice  of  the  Austrian  coach-drivers.  It  is  the 
universal  practice  in  that  kingdom  to  feed  daily  to  the 
public  coach-horses  small  doses  of  arsenic.  The  dri- 
vers carry  with  them  a  little  dust-box  filled  with  the 
poison,  and  sprinkle  it  over  their  grain.  The  animals 
grow  fat  on  it,  sometimes  exceedingly  fat,  for  a  while, 
but  two  things  result  :  1st.  The  system  comes  to  need 
it  so  as  that  it  grows  poor,  flabby,  and  atrophied,  in 
spite  of  all  nutriment,  unless  the  arsenic  is  continued. 
2d.  At  last  it  breaks  down  from  its  use,  and  the  animal 
dies.  Travellers  remark  that  coach-horses  in  Austria 
look  better  than  any  horses  in  public  use  on  the  conti- 
nent. Yet  they  superannuate  earlier  and  die  much 
sooner.  This  shows  how  deceptive  appearances  may 
be,  and  if  true  of  animals,  it  is  not  less  likely  to  be  true 
of  human  beings. 

With  all  the  superiority  over  us  of  the  East  in  the 
natural  characteristics  of  your  population ,  we  are  not 
so  completely  the  victims  of  drug  medication  as  you 
are.  To  a  good  degree  we  are  becoming  enlightened 
on  the  subject  of  the  fallacies  of  the  healing  art.  You 
Western  people  live  on  calomel  and  lobelia.  I  beg  of 
you  to  abjure  the  whole  materia  medica,  and  take  to 
Water-Cure,  if  you  need  counsel  call  a  physician,  and 
pay  him  for  his  wisdom,  but  not  for  abstracting  your 
life-blood,  nor  for  his  nauseous  pills. 

When  I  hear  of  the  intermittent  and  bilious,  the  ty- 
phus and  typhoid  fevers  of  the  West,  and  the  typhus 
and  yellow  fevers  of  the  South,  I  say  to  myself,  poor 
souls !  smitten  of  drugs  and  afflicted,  stuffed  with  cal- 
omel and  killed,  whilst  running  by  your  doors  or  bub- 
bling up  in  your  wells  is  the  water  of  life,  powerful 
to  save. 

Would  to  God  that  I  could  make  my  voice  heard 
over  your  prairies  and  the  savannas  of  the  So  uth,  I 
would  say, 

As  a  remedial  agent  when  sick,  Water  is  equal  to 
your  wants. 

When  in  Health,  Water  will,  properly  applied, 
keep  you  in  health.  The  water  treatment  will  not 
send  cramps  into  your  muscles,  nor  pain  into  your 
bones.  It  will  not  make  your  joints  stiff,  nor  rot  out 
your  teeth,  nor  make  you  deaf  or  blind,  nor  cause  your 
hair  to  fall  off,  nor  destroy  your  appetite,  nor  shatter 
your  nervous  system,  nor  corrupt  your  blood,  nor  take 
away  your  strength.  Its  modes  are  modes  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  its  ways  are  peace. 

To  prove  its  virtue  I  have  had  ample  opportunity. 
In  chronic  diseases  the  Faculty  of  all  schools  admit 
its  power.  "  Oh !"  say  they,  when  cornered  up  by 
abundant  facts — "  in  diseases  of  long  standing,  where 
medicine  is  of  no  value,  very  likely,  water  is  a  good 
thing  ;  but  in  acute  diseases  you  can  do  nothing  with 
it."_  How  mistaken!  Much  as  it  is  to  be  prized  for 
its  influence  in  dislodging  chronic  disease,  it  is  even 
more  valuable  in  acute  diseases.  Let  me  give  you 
some  statistics.  Since  last  August  I  have  had  brought 
to  me  from  distances  of  two  to  twelve  miles,  eighteen 
cases  of  typhus  fever,  ranging  from  those  of  a  mode- 
rate to  those  of  the  severest  type.  I  have  cured  every 
one,  whilst  the  drug  doctors  of  all  schools  have  lost 
patients. 

I  have  treated  one  case  of  puerperal  fever,  of  the 
most  perilous  type,  and  saved  the  woman.  I  have 
treated  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  acute, 
and  producing  horrible  suffering,  and  cured  it,  though 
the  patient  had  had  the  best  medical  skill  in  her  vicin- 
ity, and  to  no  avail.  A  woman  was  brought  to  me 
raving  mad,  said  by  physicians  to  have  had  for  a 
few  days  previous,  an  attack  of  rheumatism  of  the 
hip,  though  I  think  it  was  neuralgia.  At  any  rate, 
they  decided  the  case  desperate,  and  she  was  cured  by 
water  treatment.    I  will  report  some  cases. 


,  No.  I.— Typhus  Fever. 

Was  a  man  fifty  years  old  or  more  ;  large, muscular 

<  man,  two  bundled  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight 

'(  Taken  with  typhus  fever,  became  deranged  ;  his  iam- 
!  ily  called  an  allopathic  physician,  who  gave  himthnty 
)  grains  of  calomel  at  one  dose.  Case  proved  alarming; 
)  physician  called  counsel,  who  declared  it  desperate. 
S  Family  and  friends  grew  alarmed,  sent  messenger  to 
S  know  if  1  would  take  the  man  ;  decided  I  would,  and 
>:  he  was  brought  to  the  Glen  on  a  bed.  Symptoms  on 
\  arrival.  . 

Head  hot,  eyes  protruding  and  glassy,  but  stupid 
';:   looking  ;  pulse  140  ;  skin  on  the  body  very  hot,  hands 
and  feet  cold,  and  blood  under  the  finger  nails  purp- 
lish ;  tonane  coated  with  thick  whitish-brown  luize; 

<  tender  on  the  track  of  the  spine,  sore  on  the  abdomen  ; 
<;  water  dark  colored, bowels  inactive  ;  had  thirty  grains 
I   of  calomel  in  him.    Neighbors  said  be  must  die.    Dec- 
tors  said  there  was  not  water  enough  in  Skaneateles 
lake  to  save  him.    In  three  weeks  from  the  time  he 

J  came  to  the  Glen,  he  rode  four  miles  to  his  home  in  a 
buggy,  and  could  have  walked  quarter  of  a  mile  with 
ease. 

He  bad,  when  he  came,  a  blister  on  his  back  at  least 
six  inches  square.  In  eight  days  I  healed  it  over  with 
a  new  skin,  so  that  the  hand  could  rub  it  and  not  hurt. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  brought  out  a  rash,  red  and 
fiery,  all  over  his  trunk,  which  concentrated  in  boils, 
and  before  he  left  the  Glen  we  opened  over  five  hun- 
dred boils,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the  size  of  a  but- 
ternut. 

What  do  your  drug  doctors  say  to  it?  I  gave  not 
the  infinitesimal  of  a  pellet  of  drugs. 

No.  II. — Puerperal  Fever. 

This  patient  was  with  confinement  of  her  first  child. 
i  In  my  opinion  lived  badly  previous  to  confinement. 
(  Had  an  allopathist  for  accoucheur,  but  I  was  called  after 
i  the  birth  of  her  child.   She  followed  my  prescriptions, 

<  and  did  finely.  On  the  eighth  day  took  cold,  and  at 
\  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  was  called  on  to  attend  her. 
j  She  had  retired  to  rest,  fallen  asleep,  woke  up  shiver- 
ing at  a  terrible  rate,  her  teeth  chattering  like  a 
ghost's  in  the  night  wind,  whilst  terribly  sharp  pains 
were  darting  through  the  lower  abdomen,  drawing 
her  up  in  a  neap,  making  her  scream  in  agony,  and 

'i  rendering  the  hypogastrium,  or  lower  region  of  the 
|  bowels,  so  tender  as  to  make  touch  well  nigh  impos- 
sible. There  was  no  doubt  what  was  the  matter.  In- 
\  flammation  of  the  peritoneum  had  set  in,  and  was  fast 
\  making  headway.  Now  the  thing  I  did  was,  not  to 
i  weaken  her  by  letting  blood,  for  she  was  as  pale  as 

<  alabaster — nor  distress  her  by  the  introduction  to  her 
\  stomach  of  nauseating  poisons ;  but  it  was  to  lay 
I  cloths,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  over  the  abdomen, 
|  and  to  pursue  that  steadily  for  sixteen  hours,  chang- 
>  ing  them  as  often  as  once  in  six  minutes.  At  the  end 
'  of  twenty-four  hours  I  had  the  woman  back  into  life, 
s  but  in  six  days  she  foolishly  overtasked  herself,  and 
i  was  seized  anew,  and  I  thought  she  would  die.  But 
;   I  followed  the  same  prescription  for  nearly  the  same 

length  of  time,  reduced  the  inflammation,  and  then  by 

!  very  gentle,  mild,  discriminating  treatment,  secured 

}  her  recovery.    She  is  in  as  good  health  as  shetian  ever 

\  expect,  at  this  time.    1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 

J  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  medicine  would  have 

\  acted  on  her,  she  would  have  gone  into  convulsions, 

\  spasms  and  death. 

No.  III.— Lung  Fever. 

About  the  25th  of  March,  my  youngest  son,  along 
in  the  afternoon,  complained  bitterly  of  difficulty  of 
breathing,  chilliness  over  the  body,  and  pressure  of 
the  brain.    Toward  night  he  said  he  was  sick,  very 
sick,  and  what  was  unusual  for  him,  cried.    In  the 
evening  he  complained  of  chilliness,  and  as  his  mother 
could  not  attend  to  him,  I  had  him  undress  and  get 
into  my  own  bed.    Soon  after  he  was  affected  with 
trembling  over  his  whole  body,  said  he  could  not 
breathe.    His  feet  and  abdomen  were  cold,  his  chest 
was  very  hot,  his  pulse  became  uncountable,  and  he 
insisted  he  should  suffocate.     His  hands  and  feet  had 
no  visible  veins,  and  we  were  all  alarmed  about  him.  : 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  respire.    I  ; 
had  a  half-bath  prepared  at  one  hundred  degrees,  put 
him  into  it,  rubbed  him  thoroughly  for  five  minutes,  : 
then  put  him  into  a  pack,  putting  over  his  lungs  a  ; 
woollen  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  then  wrap-  ; 
ping  him  up,  let  him  lie  forty-five  minutes;  at  the  ; 
expiration  of  that  time,  took  him  out  and  gave  him  < 
half-bath  at  eighty-five,  five  minutes ;  took  him  out,  < 
rubbed  him  well,  put  him  into  pack,  let  him  lie  thirty  < 
minutes  ;  took  hiin  out,  gave  him  half-bath  at  eighty,  < 
three  minutes,  gave  him  good  rubbing  ;  put  wet  chest  < 
and  neck  bandages  on  him,  and  laid  him  ia  his  bed.  < 
In  twenty  minutes  ho  was  asleep,  and  rested  well  all  I 
the  remainder  of  the  night.    In  the  morning,  with  the  :; 


exception  of  being  weak,  and  pale  about  the  wings  of 
the  nose,  he  was  well,  and  in  two  days  was  out  of 
doors. 

No.  IV.— Neuralgia  of  the  Brain. 

About  the  middle  of  February  there  came  to  my 
house  a  young  man,  asking  me  to  go  and  see  a  Mrs. 

,  who  bad  been  lying  for  some  weeks  crazy, 

and  whose  cas-e  was  thought  very  critical.  1  took 
my  assistant  lady  physician  into  my  cutter,  and  went 
S(  rue  nii-e  miles  in  the  night  to  the  residence  of  the 
patient.  We  found  her  in  a  dangerous  condition, 
fene  had  been  troubled  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  rheu- 
matism of  the  hip,  though  1  think  it  was  neuralgia, 
makingherlame,  and  for  some  few  weeks  previous  had 
rendered  her  quite  unable  to  walk  much.  She  could 
get  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  then  would  have  to 
"  give  up."  About  ten  days  previous  to  our  visit,  her 
husband  reported,  that  at  midnight  he  was  awakened 
by  an  exclamation  from  his  wife,  "  Oh,  how  happy  I 
am!"  He  thought  it  strange,  but  did  not  know  but 
she  was  dreaming.  It  proved,  however,  that  she  was 
deranged,  and  from  that  hour  had  had  only  transient 
lucid  intervals.  The  last  two  days  hopes  of  her  re- 
covery had  been  pretty  much  abandoned.  Her  con- 
dition was  as  follows  : 

Head  extremely  hot  over  its  whole  surface ;  eyes 
very  much  protruding,  tongue  red  and  very  fiery  ; 
surface  of  the  body,  hands  and  feet  cold  and  clammy. 
Onoe  in  three  or  four  hours  would  have  a  paroxysm 
of  furious  insanity.  She  belonged  to  a  family  addict- 
ed constitutionally  to  neuralgia  in  its  severer  forms. 

We  packed  the  woman,  gave  her  a  bath,  and  there- 
by improved  the  surface  heat  of  the  body.  I  then  told 
the  husband  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  case  at  his  house,  and  advised  him,  if  he  wished 
hydropathic  treatment  applied,  to  take  her  in  the 
morning,  and  bring  her  in  a  bed  to  Glen  Haven. 
Despite  all  neighborhood  and  allopathic  medical  pre- 
scriptions, I  believed  if  I  had  her  at  the  Glen,  I  could 
save  her.  We  left.  Whether  "she  would  be  brought 
or  not,  we  knew  not,  but  I  told  him  that  unless  she 
was  helped  in  a  week  she  would  never  get  better.  It 
seems  he  decided  to  bring  her,  and  his  neighbors 
learning  it,  remonstrated,  telling  him  that  water 
would  kill  her.  To  their  objurgations  he  opposed 
their  own  previous  admissions,  "  that  she  never  could 
be  cured,  that  she  must  die,"  &c,  &c,  and  such  be- 
ing their  opinions  and  those  of  the  doctors,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  try  what  hydropathy  could  do  for  her. 
So  he  brought  her.  She  arrived  at  the  Glen  in  the 
wildest  madness.  We  put  her  in  bed,  wrapping  her 
up  in  cloths  warm,  but  she  would  throw  them  off, 
and  rave  like  Cassandra. 

I  ordered  a  half-bath  at  one  hundred  degrees  ;  had 
a  pack  prepared  with  two  linen  sheets  wet  in  water  at 
eighty,  and  scarcely  wrung,  spread  on  it,  and  then 
struggling,  and  fighting,  and  screaming  so  that  one 
could  hear  her  a  hundred  rods,  we  put  her  into  the 
half-bath,  and  four  of  us,  two  females,  her  husband 
and  myself,  rubbed  her  for  eight  minutes.  It  was 
poorly  done  at  best,  on  account  of  her  determined  re- 
sistance. We  then  took  her  and  by  main  force  pack- 
ed her,  and  did  it  so  snugly  that  struggle  was  of  little 
avail.  I  took  my  seat  by  her  side  to  watch  the  reac- 
tion, and  see  the  effect  on  the  brain  of  returning  circu- 
lation to  the  skin. 

She  kept  up  her  moaning  for  about  forty-five  min- 
utes, then  became  quiet,  and  was  evidently  easier. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  we  unpack- 
ed her,  and  found  her  skin  hot  as  though  she  had 
come  forth  from  a  steam  bath.  The  coldness  and 
bloodlessness  were  gone,  and  instead  were  heat  and 
surface  redness.  We  followed  by  a  half-bath  at  ninety 
and  eighty  degrees,  for  five  minutes,  wiping  her  dry, 
and  giving  plentiful  hand  rubbing,  and  then  enveloped 
her  in  wet  bandages  from  ears  to  the  hips,  covered  by 
dry  ones,  and  put  her  in  bed,  keeping  her  feet  and 
hands  from  getting  cold.  At  9  p.  m.  gave  her  a  pow- 
erful injection,  and  changed  her  bandages  ;  and  the 
poor  creature  whose  eyes  had  stared  wide  open  for 
long  days  and  nights,  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  In 
three  days  we  had  a  fiery  red  rash  all  over  her  back, 
in  four  days  we  broke  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  so 
she  knew  her  husband,  in  six  days  she  was  rational, 
ate  a  little,  and  in  four  weeks  left  my  establishment, 
able  to  ride  home  erect,  in  full  possession  of  her  rea- 
son, and  is  now  the  best  evidence  which  her  neighbors 
could  ask  of  the  Water-cure.  The  whole  valley  in 
which  she  resides  yields  the  point,  and  all  admit  the 
potency  of  the  New  Remedy. 

I  admit  that  Water-Cure  as  a  science  is  yet  some- 
what unsym metrical,  but  it  is  none  the  less  scientific 
because  its  principles  have  not  received  that  practical 
elaboration  which  gives  polish  and  proportion.  New 
ideas  have  new  paths  to  tread.  The  old  ways  are 
always  crowded.  The  new  Truth  has  to  hew  its  own 
way.  It  has  rubbish  to  remove  and  a  highway  to 
cast  up  bsfore  its  adaptability  to  human  wants  can  be 
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measured.  New  ideas  are  also  necessarily  radical. 
They  are  so  by  reason  of  their  newness.  Radicalism 
typifies  them  as  conservatism  typilies  old  ideas.  New 
ideas  have  no  affinity  for  old  ideas,  usually.  They 
spring  up  in  antagonism  of,  or  at  least  in  contraven- 
tion of  old  ideas  ;  and  because  the  old  were  either  de- 
ficient or  imperfect,  or  because  man  had  grown  be- 
yond the  authority  of  the  old.  The  Water-Cure  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  indebted  to  the  old  medical  schools, 
nor  to  members  of  the  old  medical  fraternities  us  such, 
either  for  its  birth  or  its  present  development,  and  will 
not  be  for  its  future  growth.  How  can  it  be  ?  They 
are  all  moss-grown  with  years,  rusty  and  ready  to 
topple  with  age.  Their  very  continuance  depends  on 
their  vis-inertia.  Set  them  where  the  breath  of  free 
opinion  shall  press  on  them,  and  they  give  way  like  an 
ancient  ruin  under  the  pressure  of  a  wind  current. 
The  Water-Cure  had  its  birth  in  the  brain  of  an  Aus- 
trian peasant,  was  nursed  by  him,  protected  by  him, 
defended  by  him,  and  by  him  demonstrated  to  be  one 
of  those  new  movements— those  great  issues,  which 
in  long  intervals,  God  makes  with  the  human  race  to 
prove  the  loving  kindness  that  he  bears  to  it.  It 
sprung  from  a  man  of  the  people  ;  it  appeals  to  the 
people  for  protection.  It  blesses  and  is  to  bless  the 
people.  And  the  people  will  yet  appreciate  its  value. 
Thus  far  its  physicians, the  leading  minds  in  the  revo- 
lution, are  men  and  women  of  the  people.  They  value 
truth  above  prestige,  and  the  welfare  of  the  race 
above  prejudices  They  cherish  the  hope  of  seeing 
man  as  such  grow  healthful,  wealthful  and  truthful. 

In  this  benign  work,  you  can  do  much.  You  can 
yourself  take,  you  can  urge  others  to  take  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal.  In  any  family  it  is  worth  its  cost 
ten  times  told.  You  can  live,  and  bring  your  children 
up  to  live,  free  from  all  those  indulgences  which  en- 
ervate rather  than  make  strong,  which  make  foul 
rather  than  keep  pure  the  body,  which  stimulate 
rather  than  give  nutrition,  which  strongly  provoke  to 
the  establishment  of  bad  habits  rather  than  tend  to 
their  subduction  ;  and  so,  far  more  extensively  than  at 
first  thought  you  may  suppose,  secure  for  yourself 
and  family  guarantees  against  the  diseases  that  infest 
your  climate,  and  occasionally  sweep  hurricane-like 
over  whole  settlements.  But  beyond  this  you,  and 
all  who  read  this  and  do  likewise,  and  have  children, 
will  leave  behind  you  the  best  possible  assurance  that 
your  children  will  step  into  life  and  meet  its  tempta- 
tions as  a  strong  swimmer  meets  a  rough  swell  in  a 
deep  sea — buoyantly  and  successfully,  to  ridiDg  its 
crest  with  undaunted  front,  not  sinking  like  a  drunk- 
en man  to  the  bottom.      Affectionately  yours, 

JAMES   C.  JACKSON,    M.D. 


A   "REGULAR"   EDITOR. 

BY   S.    O.    GLEASON,  M.D. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  I 
published  an  article  entitled  '  The  Signs  of  the  Times.' 
C  D.  Griswold,M.  D.,  editor  of  an  Allopathic  Journal, 
entitled  The  Esculapian,  published  in  New  York, 
takes  great  offence,  and  comes  out  on  me  in  a  deci- 
dedly abrupt  manner  for  the  production  of  such  an 
article.  His  introductory  remarks  are  comprised 
in  two  lines.  Then  come  the  selections  from  my 
article,  at  which  he  aims  his  "  lancet,"  and  upon 
which  he  spreads  his  "  blister  plaster.'' 

"  S.  0.  Gleason,  M.D.,  in  abusing  our  profession, 
makes  use  of  the  following  Water-Cure  arguments  : — 

"  These  regulars  are  trained  to  a  sheet-iron-collar 
stiffness  and  tonic  spasmodic  rigidity,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  dignity  consonant  with  their  high  develop- 
ment, magnanimous  aims,  and  strong  attachment  to 
their  '  Alma  Mater'1  ..."  As  decay  is  written  in  legi- 
ble characters  on  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Esculapius, 
the  "  orthodox"  have  cast  themselves  about  to  find  a 
remedy  against  the  unyielding  hand  of  time  and 
march  of  mind.  In  Edinburgh,  I  am  informed  that 
"  medical  students  are  required  to  bind  themselves," 
even  under  heavy  penalties,  not  to  depart,  in  theory 
or  practice,  from  the  creed  taught  them  by  their  pro- 
fessors." .  .  .  .  "  Let  medical  Hunkerism  struggle, 
bleed,  blister,  purge,  and  vomit  its  schools,  till  none 
shall  be  there  but  those  who  will  swear  to  live  and  die 
by  its  most  sacred  faith,  and  ere  long  its  halls  will  be 
empty,  while  owls  hoot  therein,  and  satyrs  dance  to 
the  doleful  music  of  their  death  dirge." 

"  Hear  him,  0  Heavens  ;  give  ear,  O  Earth." 
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"  No,  Sir  ;  you  are  very  much  mistaken.   Such  meas- 
ures are  b;ing  adipted  msrely  to  prevent  the  birth 
into  our  profession  of  such  as  you,  who  have  no  higher 
aim  than  to  obtain  an  M.  D.,  for  the  purpose  of  para  - 
ding  it  b;fore  the  community  as  an  evidence  of  re- 
spectability, and  to  obtain  a  livingthereby,  while  at  the 
same  time,  you  turn  traitor  to  the  Institution  to  which 
you  owe  your  position,  and  seek  to  hiss  and  sting  the 
Alm%  Miter  that    gave  birth  to  your  professional 
existence.    Surely  the  mother  has  a  right  to  protect 
herself  against  the  venom  of  such  offspring." 

Friend  Griswjld  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the' 
Old  School  takes  the  measures  charged  against  it  in 
my  article,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  student 
into  their  colleges  who  they  suspect  will  dare  to  think 
or  do  anything  different  from  the  doctrines  taught,  or 
the  principles  inculcated  therein. 

He  gravely  charges  me  with  "  turning  traitor  to  the 
Institution  which  gave  birth  to  my  professional  exist- 
ence." Taisldeny.  My  Almi  Miter  I  love,  honor, 
and  revere— so  far  as  she  taught  me  science  —so  far  as 
she  gave  me  true  knowledge  of  disease,  taught  me  how 
to  allay  suffering.  Much  I  owe  to  her.  I  shall  ever 
give  her  my  heart-felt  gratitude  for  the  great  kindness 
b3stowed,aad  indefatigable  care  exercised,  to  give  me 
and  others  what  she  thought  to  b3  sound  doctrine. 
There  is  not  an  allusion  disrespectful  or  commendatory 
in  my  article  towards  the  college  from  which  I  gradu- 
ated. It  seems  that  the  learned  editor,  for  want  of 
something  to  spit  'out  his  venom  upon,  made  a  false 
charge  against  me.  Why  did  not  he  deny  the  charge 
which  I  made,  and  prove  me  false,  or  keep  silent  like  a 
man  1 

It  is  due  to  me  that  the  following  statement  be 
made  :  I  followed  the  doctrines  taught  me  in  the 
schools  ;  I  gave  the  remedies  recommended  with  as 
good  success  as  any  of  my  brother  practitioners.  To 
satisfy  any  inquirer  on  this  point,  let  me  say,  that  I 
was  hired  by  a  large  number  of  respectable  families  in 
Schoharie  County,  in  this  State,  to  take  the  charge  of 
their  families  as  their  physician.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  my  practice,  I  found  what  all  the  pro- 
fession lind,  that  there  are  a  host  of  chronic  diseases 
for  which  medicine  can  do  but  little. 

I  gave  my  numerous  friends  notice  of  my  intentions 
to  leave.  They  offered  to  raise  my  salary,  and  earnest- 
ly requested  me  to  stay.  Without  solicitation,  some 
even  gave  me  money  from  their  pockets,  above  their 
specified  contracts,  and  thauked  me  besides  ;  because, 
they  said,  "  I  had  not  injured  their  families  by  over- 
medication."  I  travelled,  and  met  able  physicians  in 
different  sections.  I  found,  in  conversing  with  them, 
that  they  were  ready  to  confess  that  medicine  did  but 
little  for  chronic  disease,  and  all  said  "  they  had  more 
or  less  cases  that  they  wished  off  their  hands.'' 
Reading  from  authors,  I  frequently  found  sentiments 
like  the  following  :  Says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  one  of 
the  defenders  and  champions  of  the  Allopathic 
School : — "  Not  one  case  in  ten  of  chronic  diseases  can 
be  cured  at  all ;  and  that  the  most  we  can  expect,  is 
a  mitigation  of  suffering."  Now  after  seven  years 
of  experience  in  treating  chronic  disease  in  a  Hydro- 
pathic establishment— during  which  time  near  3000 
cases  have  come  under  my  care — I  affirm  that  where 
there  is  no  organic  disease,  they  all  are  curable. 

We  owe  much  to  the  medical  profession  of  past 
ages  as  well  as  the  present,  for  the  development  of  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  water.  Much  that  is  of  in- 
estimable value  in  a  multitude  of  directions,  has  come 
to  us  from  the  labor  and  toil  of  ardent  and  honest 
men  in  the  profession  to  which  we  belong.  We  claim 
the  same  prerogative  to  use  any  remedy,  or  employ 
any  means,  upon  scientific  principles,  in  combating 
disease,  that  belongs  to  any  member  of  the  profession. 
We  claim  the  same  right  to  be  out-spoken  against  evils 
in  as  well  as  out  of  the  pale  of  orthodox  practice. 

I  am  charged  with  "  obtaining  an  M.  D.  for  the 
purpDse  of  parading  it  before  the  community,  as  an 


evidence  of  respectability,  and  to  obtain  a  living 
thereby."  A  man  in  these  times,  with  a  parchment 
in  his  pocket,  declaring  him  to  be  an  M.  D.,  carries 
sublime  evidence  and  incontrovertible  testimony  of  re- 
spectability, truly !  What  a  discovery  for  Dr.  Gris- 
wold  to  make.  "When  he  comes  to  die,  he  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  a  "  free  passage"  over  the  river  Styx ! 
Why,  any  ninny  with  a  moustache,  whiskers,  and 
money,  can  obtain  a  diploma  by  paying  for  it.  There 
are  already  too  many  vagabonds  carrying  about  with 
them  such  "  evidences  of  respectability,"  to  give  the 
community  confidence  in  any  man,  simply  because  he 
has  an  M.  D.  attached  to  his  name.  The  best  use  to 
which  very  many  graduates  of  medicine  could  put 
their  diplomas  to,  would  be  on  the  seat  of  their  inex- 
pressibles while  waiting  for  practice. 

"  To  hiss  and  sting  our  Alma  Miter"  is  not  our 
object.  Our  dear,  good,  blessed  brother,  Dr.  Gris- 
wold,  sits  so  uneasy  in  his  editorial  chair,  that  I 
really  pity  him.  He  strives  so  "hard  to  find  some 
place  on  us  where  he  can  apply  his  scarificator.  Let 
me  say,  to  appease  the  doctor's  ire,  that  we  received 
no  injunction  to  follow  implicitly  and  blindly  the 
doctrines  and  practice  taught  us  in  the  medical 
college  from  which  we  graduated.  No,  sir,  the  air  of 
the  Green  Mountains  is  too  free  for  any  such  prescrip- 
tive spirit  to  dwell  there.  We  were  not  asked  to 
wear  the  iron  collar  of  servitude,  or  else  have  our 
diplomas  taken  from  us,  as  some  medical  schools  pro- 
pose to  do  to  their  students  who  do  not  practise  just  as 
they  were  taught. 

On  the  contrary,  we  were  told  that  change  had  ever 
marked  medical  pactice  -that  whatsoever  we  found 
practical  in  the  instructions  given  to  adopt,  and  to 
reject  what  we  found  false.  We  were  told  that  the 
book  of  nature  was  open  to  us— that  we  had  learned 
her  alphabet,  and  that  we  must  read  her  language  for 
ourselves  and  become  our  own  interpreters.  We  were 
taught  that  medical  science  is  jrrogressive.  We  never 
heard  from  our  professors  that  the  medical  schools  of 
Edinburgh,  St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati ,Jiad  attained  unto 
perfection  in  medical  science.  This  is  another 
modern  discovery.  We  know  by  observation,  read- 
ing, and  the  confessions  of  many  eminent  men  in  the 
profession,  that  but  little,  if  any,  better  success 
attended  the  modern  than  the  ancient  practitioner. 
I  hope  all  wisdom  will  not  die  with  some  of  the  modem 
proscriptive  schools.  Chain  the  lion -hush  Niagara's 
roar— arrest  the  comet  in  its  fierce  career— but  the 
human  mind  cannot,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  be  made  quietly  to  submit  to  such  restrictions 
as  are  adopted  and  proposed  by  some  medical  schools. 

"  Surely  (says  the  Dr.)  the  mother  has  a  right  to 
protect  herself  against  the  venom  of  such  an  off- 
spring." Now,  sir,  I  am  glad  that  I  do  not  owe  my 
"professional  existence"  to  such  a  "  mother"  as  some 
of  the  modern  proscriptive  ones  are,  that  send  out 
annually  a  hungry  brood  of  young  Drs.,to  curse  the 
community  with  the  dreadful  results  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercury,  antimony,  iodine,  and  a  host  of 
other  equally  dangerous  drugs. 

It  is  against  proscription ,  against  free  thinking  and 
acting,  as  a  medical  man,  that  I  protest.  That  this 
spirit  exists  in  the  medical  profession,  among  colleges 
and  professors,  and  some  distinguished  editors,  none 
will  pretend  to  deny.  Are  medical  men  as  a  body 
ready  to  receive  new  discoveries  and  put  them  in 
practice  if  they  are  not  born  in  the  profession  ?  How 
have  some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  been  re- 
ceived, even  though  made  by  members  of  the  faculty  1 
We  do  not  need  a  "  medium"  to  call  up  the  "  departed 
spirits"  of  Jennu,  of  Ambrose  Pare,  of  Harvey,  to 
show  how  bitter  and  venomous  has  been  the  persecu- 
tion of  some  of  the  very  first  men  in  the  profession. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope , 
nor  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  College,  nor  in  any 
medical  institution  in  this  or  any  oth3i-  country. 
Neither  do  we  bow  in  silent  submission  to  the  thus 
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"  saith  the  Lord"  of  any  editor  of  any  medical  peri- 
odical. "  Give  me  liberty"  of  thought,  freedom  of 
action,  "  or  give  me  death."  No  medical  man  of  any 
spirit  will  submit  to  servitude  and  proscription— no, 
not  even  to  the  dictation  of  the  ghost  of  Esculapius. 
—Elmira  Water-Cure. 


A  CASE   OP    SCKOFULA'. 

BY  JABEZ   GREENE 

When  the  patient,  Mr.  G.  B.,  aged  33,  commenced 
the  water-treatment,  there  were  upon  the  top  of  his 
head,  located  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  three 
corroding  ulcers,  all  of  which  had  penetrated  through 
the  skull  down  to  the  dura  mater.  The  largest  of  these 
had  existed  for  five  years;  in  it  the  dura  mater,  which 
seemed  to  resist  entirely  the  corroding  action  going 
on  above  it,  was  open  to  view  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  five  franc  piece,  the  skull  and  scalp  above  it  having 
been  entirely  consumed.  The  corroding  action  seem- 
ed to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  edge  of  the  skull  and 
scalp,  around  the  entire  circle  of  which,  acting  equally 
upon  both,  the  decomposing  processes  were  constantly 
going  on.  The  two  other  tumors  seemed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  exactly  the  same  laws.  In  the  oldest  of 
these,  a  portion  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling piece  was  visible.  The  other  was  not  quite  so  far 
advanced. 

Bad  as  this  may  appear,  the  worst  remains  to  be 
told.  The  patient's  eyelids  were  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  the  action  of  the  corroding  humors  upon 
their  edges.  The  eyeballs  seemed  almost  entirely  to 
escape  the  action  of  the  destructive  humors  which  had 
consumed  the  lids;  although  for  years  the  patient  had 
been  unable  to  sleep  except  in  such  a  position  that  the 
fluids  which  exuded  from  the  consuming  lids  during 
sleep,  should  not  fall  upon  the  sensitive  eyeballs.  He 
could  sleep  only  with  his  face  downwards.  There  was 
an  abnormal  amount  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  of 
he.  t  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  system,  while  the  feet 
and  legs  remained  almost  constantly  cold,  the  digest- 
ive organs  were  in  a  tolerably  good  condition,  appetite 
generally  good.  By  having  the  bandages,  which  had  to 
be  kept  constantly  over  his  eyes  to  exclude  the  light  and 
air, so  arranged  as  to  enable  him  to  see  the  ground  a  few 
feet  in  front,  he  was  able  to  take  long  walks,  and  he 
still  retained  what  in  his  condition  would  be  regarded 
a  large  amount  of  courage  and  vivacity.  I  consider 
the  early  history  of  this  case  so  interesting  (and  in- 
structive withal)  that  I  feel  constrained,  before  detail- 
ing the  treatment,  adopted  in  this  case,  in  as  concise 
a  manner  as  possible  to  give  it,  although  at  the  risk 
of  making  this  article  too  long. 

Mr.  6.  B.  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  education,  of  great 
mental  activity  and  industry,  and  of  unusually  careful 
and  abstemious  dietetic  habits,  which  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  died  of  scrofula  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  impression  that  he  was  constitu- 
tionally predisposed  to  the  same  disease.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  a  select  school  in  Western  New  York.  He 
used  neither  tea  nor  coffee,  and  his  morning  bath  and 
morning  walk  were  seldom  omitted.  As  soon  as  the 
first  tumor  appeared  upon  the  head  he  sought  the 
ablest  medical  advice  he  could  obtain,  and  followed 
prescriptions  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  The  dis- 
ease, however,  continued  slowly  but  steadily  to  ad- 
vance .  The  corrosive  humors  in  the  tumor  seemed  to 
be  acting  upon  both  the  skull  and  scalp.  Finding  that 
medicine  had  no  tendency  to  check  its  progress,  he 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  more  effectually  his 
habits,  and  taking  more  exercise  in  the  open  air,  gave 
up  his  school,  although  it  wa3  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for  which  office  he 
was  well  qualified,  and  continued  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  industry  and  success,  travelling  always  on 


foot,  for,  we  think,  upwards  of  two  years.  During  this 
time  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  consulting  medical 
men,  and  adopting  any  suggestions  which  seemed  to 
promise  relief.  He  had  successively  abandoned  the 
use  of  meat,  butter,  salt,  spices,  &c,  and  made  his  diet 
in  all  respects  as  simple  as  possible.  But  such  was 
the  latent  force  and  extent  of  this  most  undoubtedly 
hereditary  disease,  that  all  these  wise  and  judicious 
measures  failed. 

A  piece  of  the  bone  of  the  skull  in  the  oldest  tumor 
(for  by  this  time  there  were  three)  had  become  loos- 
ened down  to  the  dura  mater,  and  was  taken  out  and 
preserved.  Its  appearance  was  curious.  In  diameter 
it  was  equal  to  the  largest  size  quarter  dollar,  almost 
exactly  round.  It  was  very  thin  around  its  edge,  and 
nearly  the  natural  thickness  in  the  centre.  Over  its 
whole  surface  it  was  perforated  thickly  with  holes  of 
the  size  of  a  common  sewing  needle.  The  patient  had 
now  returned  home  and  given  up  all  business.  Medi- 
cal men  had  come  to  regard  his  case  as  beyond  their 
power,  and  had  told  him  frankly  they  knew  not  what 
to  do.  His  hopes  of  help  from  them  had  long  been 
dwindling  away,  his  previous  earnings  too  were  by 
this  time  all  expended.  There  remained  yet  one  thing 
more  to  try.  Advertisements  had  told  wonders  of 
"  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla,"  as  a  cure  for  scrofula.  He 
determined  to  try  it.  To  obtain  it,  his  valuable  library 
books  had  to  be  sold  for  less  than  half  their  cost ! 

What  will  a  man  not  give  to  save  his  life  ?  The 
medicine,  put  up  in  quart  bottles,  was  purchased  by  the 
dozen.  In  using  the  first  dozen,  he  felt  or  fancied 
that  some  of  the  symptoms  were  mitigated.  He  per- 
severed until  thirty-six  quart  bottles  had  been  taken  i 
Never,  said  he  to  me,  did  I  feel  more  sensible  of  the 
rapid  headway  of  this  terrible  disease  than  when  I 
was  taking  the  last  of  my  three  dozen !  This  large 
number  of  bottles  certainly  demonstrated  the  perse- 
vering spirit  of  the  patient,  if  it  did  not  justify  the 
claims  set  up  for  that  somewhat  noted  medicine  as  a 
cure  for  scrofula. 

The  last  experiment  had  now  been  thoroughly  tried 
and  had  failed. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  things  were  suffered  to  go  on 
as  they  best  could.  The  destructive  progress  of  the 
disease  had  been  in  no  degree  arrested.  The  only  per- 
manent marks  left  of  this  last  experiment  were  the 
vacant  library-shelves  and  the  empty  bottles.  The 
little  sleep  he  was  now  able  to  get  was  obtained  only 
by  resting  his  body  upon  his  knees  as  they  were  bent 
under  him  with  his  forehead  resting  upon  pillows.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  Water-Cure,  before  un- 
heralded and  almost  unknown,  held  out  to  him  its 
humble  hope,  and  he  embraced  it ;  and  although  six 
years  have  since  rolled  away,  he  still  lives— lives  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Water-Cure.  His  entire  scalp  is 
now  as  white,  and  soft,  and  smooth,  and  free  from  the 
marks  of  disease  as  that  of  the  cradled  infant;  but  the 
natural  curtains  of  the  eyeballs  are  gone,  and  they, 
alas,  can  never  be  restored.  They  have  to  be  supplied 
by  such  artificial  coverings  as  experience  has  taught 
him  to  employ. 

It  remains  now  to  give  the  course  of  treatment 
adopted,  which  the  result  has  shown  to  be  a  correct 
one,  and  to  detail  the  speculations  which  grew  out  of 
this  remarkable  case. 

His  earnings  having  all  been  previously  expended, 
his  cure  at  last  cost  nothing  but  the  charitable  labors 
of  his  friends  and  his  own  co-operation.    The  treat- 
ment was  conducted  throughout  at  the  patient's  own 
house.    A  shallow  bath-tub  was  provided,  two  head 
compresses  were  made  to  fit  closely  to  the  head,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  ears  and  eyebrows.    They  were  ; 
composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  coarse  crash  linen,  ] 
and  one  thickness  (the  inner)   of  fine  linen.    These  \ 
two  were  exchanged  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  j 
the  one  last  worn  being  kept  under  water  until  it  \ 
was  to  be  used  again.    This  exchanging  of  compress-  I 
es  as  often  as  they  need  rewetting  has  important  ad-  ! 
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vantages  in  all  cases  where  acridor  corrosive  fluids  are 
being  constantly  absorbed  by  them.  They  were  also 
frequently  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  washwoman. 
When  worn,  they  were  kept  constantly  covered  by  a 
well-fitted  cap,  made  of  India-rubber  cloth.  The  abdo- 
minal compress  was  constantly  worn.  The  treatment 
from  the  outset  was  made  as  strongly  derivative  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  system,  by  half  baths,  sitting 
and  foot  baths,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit, 
and  this  aim  of  driving  circulating  fluid  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  system  and  to  the  skin 
was  not  abandoned  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
treatment.  During  this  long-continued  and  vigorous 
effort  to  equalize  the  circulation  I  was  very  much  aid- 
ed by  the  great  perseverance  and  activity  of  the 
patient.  This,  persevering  spirit,  by  the  bye,  is  a 
most  blessed  quality  in  a  Water-Cure  patient.  For 
the  want  of  this  alone  I  have  often  seen  the  brightest 
hopes  of  patients  and  their  friends  forever  blasted. 
When  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  had  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  attained,  which  was  nearly  ten 
weeks  from  the  commencement,  the  patient  was  swet- 
ted  in  the  dry  blankets.  These  preparations  were  al- 
ways gentle,  and  followed  by  the  half  bath  in  its  de- 
rivative form.  They  varied  in  frequency  from  one  to 
three  per  week,  according  to  the  symptoms  witnessed 
from  the  use,  and  were  of  signal  service  to  the  patient. 
They  were  persisted  in  for  nearly  two  months.  Water 
in  moderate  quantities  was  drank  after  all  baths,  ex- 
cept the  foot  bath.  During  the  whole  time  the  patient 
took  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  which  was  generally 
lively  but  not  long  continued.  The  treatment  began 
in  November,  1845  ;  in  March  fol  lowing  all  the  ulcers 
had  closed,  and  the  entire  scalp  had  become  fully  heal - 
ed,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  At  this  time  my 
supervision  of  the  case  closed,  but  the  treatment  in  its 
derivative  form  was,  by  my  advice,  kept  up  a  consider- 
able time  longer.  The  greatly  altered  and  improved 
condition  of  the  patient  attracted  much  attention 
from  those  previously  acquainted  with  the  case,  and 
various  opinions  were  expressed.  Some  thought  that 
the  Sarsaparilla  was  a  medicine  so  potent  for  the 
cure  of  such  diseases  that  it  had  succeeded,  despite 
the  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  even  dangerous  use  the 
patient  had  been  making  of  water,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  most  frankly  acknowledged  that  water 
was  good  in  its  place.  But  the  more  sedate  and  re- 
flecting, after  carefully  considering  the  opinions  of 
medical  men,  settled  down  in  the  belief  that  it  was  one 
of  those  rare  anomalous  cures  which  few  have  seen, 
but  many  have  heard  of,  where  every  effort  to  arrest 
the  disease  and  save  the  patient  has  utterly  failed,  and 
his  medical  attendants  and  every  body  else  have  given 
him  up  to  die,  but  who  has  continued  to  live  on  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  and  finally  to  get  well, — the  why  and 
wherefore  remaining  forever  a  profound  and  impene- 
trable mystery,  and  that  ia  a  thousand  similar  cases , 
one  other  such  result  as  this  would  be  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  There  was  one,  however,  the 
patient  himself,  who  had  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion. He  thought,  and  still  believes,  that  the  Water- 
Care,  as  given  to  the  world  by  Vincent  Priessnitz,  is 
the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  man;  that  could 
he  have  known  of  it  when  his  case  was  first  submitted 
to  professional  inspection,  the  destructive  ravages  of 
his  disease  would  have  been  at  once  and  effectually 
arrested,  the  natural  coverings  of  his  eyes  preserved, 
five  years  of  great  physical  and  mental  suffering 
averted,  and  hi3  property,  most  unavailingly  squan- 
dered, have  been  saved.  For  our  own  earnest  and 
somewhat  active  labors  we  received  little  credit,  and 
no  money,  and  yet  we  did  not  fail  of  a  rich  reward. 
It  was  found  in  what  we  witnessed  from  week  to  week, 
aud  month  to  month,  of  the  beneficent  and  controlling 
power  of  the  system- of  treatment  over  a  most  formida- 
ble disease,  taken  in  its  most  advanced  and  intractable 
form— one  which  for  five  years  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  eminent   professional  men,  of  men  who  had 
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made  medical  science  their  study  through  life,  but  who 
had  foundthemselvesunable,eveninitsearlierandmild- 
er  forms,  to  arrest  or  retard  except  by  dietetic  regula- 
tions its  wasting  activity.  This  was  truly  grateful  to  us; 
and  in  our  labors  since  in  the  same  field,  where  we 
have  ever  since  been  certainly  a  diligent  if  not  suc- 
cessful learner  of  its  abundant  resources  acd  true  lim- 
its, we  have  frequently  seen  its  controlling  power  as 
signally  manifest  over  diseases  almost  as  widely  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  from  this  and  from  each  other, 
as  are  known  to  exist  in  this  country.  We  found  it, 
in  the  additional  evidence  furnished  by  this  case,  that 
the  high  claims  in  favor  of  the  system  advanced  by 
eminent  professional  men  in  Europe  and  America- 
men  who  were  deeply  experienced  in  the  practice  of 
Water-Cure,  would  eventually  be  fully  admitted. 

And,  finally,  we  found  our  reward  in  the  substantial 
benefits  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Water- 
Cure,  had  been  conferred  upon  a  deeply  suffering  but 
every  way  worthy  fellow-citizen  and  his  afflicted 
family.  [Castile,  JVycminy  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  TEE  AKNALS  OEWATER- 


CURE.— no.  m. 


BY   OLIVIA   OAKWOCD. 


It  was  in  the  spring  of  1832  that  a  proud  and  hap- 
py husband  bore  his  young  bride  away  from  the 
green  hills  and  crystal  streams  cf  old  Massachusetts, 
to  cheer  him  by  her  life-long  pieser.ee  in  his  struggles 
for  gold  and  glory,  in  the  far  off  city  of  St.  Louis. 
Visions  of  the  future  rose  brightly  before  these  young 
beings  as  they  journeyed  on  .to  their  destined  home, 
happy  in  themselves,  and  in  each  other  ;  and  their 
entrance  into  a  new  sphere  of  existence  was  marked 
by  a  prosperity  very  seldom  granted  to  such  glowing 
anticipations. 

But  this  bright  morning  of  their  happiness  was 
doomed  to  usher  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  storms. 
The  terror-shrouded  form  of  Pestilence,  livid  with 
all  that  woe's  imaginings  can  paint,  swept  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Louis,  stealing  with  her  grimly  silent  foot- 
steps through  the  night- watch,  and  instilling  the  deadly 
poison  into  the  breath  of  slumber,  or  stalking  forth  in 
the  brightness  of  noonday,  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
counsels  and  efforts  of  the  wisest  skill.  The  besom 
of  destruction  swept  over  many  a  hearth-stone,  and  on 
every  passing  breeze  was  borne  the  funeral  knell. 
Panic-stricken,  the  affrighted  inhabitants  fled  in  every 
direction  to  find  themselves  places  of  refuge.  Still 
many  remained,  some  doubting  the  wisdom  of  flight, 
some  scorning  its  app&ant  cowardice,  and  still  more 
detained  by  the  want  of  means. 

Among  the  first  of  those  prostrated  by  this  terrible 
disease,  was  the  young  "wife  of  Edward  W .  Smit- 
ten down  before  his  eyes,  "a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,"  the  agonized  husband  summoned  to  her  bedside 
all  the  skill  he  believed  to  exist  around  him.  Physi- 
cians came  and  opened  all  their  stores  of  alleviation 
to  quench  the  raging  fires  consuming  the  life-current 
with  fearful  rapidiiy;  but  in  vain,  for  the  true  balm 
was  ignorantly  withheld.  The  suffering  patient,  tossing 
in  her  burning  agony,  pleaded  in  piteous  tones , ' '  Water , 
water  !  oh  give  me  ice  water,  my  stomach  is  on  fire." 
But  not  a  drop  was  permitted  her,  for  in  the  opinion 
of  her  physicians  it  would  be  certain  death.  At  length 
collapse  stole  with  its  leaden  rigidity  over  the  face  and 
form,  a  few  short  hours  before  radiant  and  active  with 
health.  Then  hope  died  within  the  heart  of  the  young 
husband,  and  the  physicians  whispered  to  him  their 
further  attendance  would  be  entirely  useless.  There 
were  many  others  depending  on  them  for  relief,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
for  the  short  time  she  might  remain.  Seeing  them 
about  to  leave,  the  still  conscious  patient  inquired, 


"  Is  there  no  hope  for  me,  Doctor  ?" 

"  "We  fear  not,  Madam;  we  wish  we  could  say  other- 
wise, but  you  are  in  the  hands  of  God— look  to  him." 

She  turned  her  head  and  wept— they  were  nature's 
tears.  It  was  hard  thus  to  die  away  from  the  friends 
of  early  days,  and  leave  him  who  was  her  all  of  earth 
a  lone  mourner  over  her  grave.  But  soon,  with  the 
submission  of  a  christian,  and  the  strength  of  a  noble 
woman  possessed  of  that  clearness  of  mental  percep- 
tion, so  remarkable  in  victims  of  the  cholera,  she 
called  her  husband  and  gave  directions  concerning  the 
disposal  of  affairs,  when  she  should  be  gone. 

"  And  now,  Edward,  I  have  but  one  boon  to  ask, 
deny  me  not  my  last  request !  Give  me  all  the  ice 
water  I  want— -just  as  much  as  I  ask  for." 

"  Certainly,  dearest,  you  shall  have  anything  you 
want." 

And  so  lifting  the  cooling  beverage  to  her  lips,  her 
devoted  companion  gave  her  glass  after  glass,  until 
satisfied,  she  lay  calmly  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  for 
sleep.  Her  anxious  partner  sat  watchful  by  her  side, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  again  utteredthe  word  "water." 
It  was  given,  and  so  eagerly  was  the  liquid  quaffed, 
that  it  seemed  strange  she  could  contain  so  much. 
After  lying  a  few  moments,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
looking  upon  her  husband,  said,  impressively, 

"  Edward,  I  shall  not  die  this  time  ;  I  am  going  to 
get  well !" 

"  Why,  dearest,  what  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  0,  this  water  has  cooled  the  fires  that  were  raging 
within  me !" 

And  hardly  had  she  spoken,  when  the  water  was 
ejected  from  her  stomach,  and  as  her  husband  stood 
supporting  her,  some  of  it  fell  upon  his  hand,  hot  as 
if  it  had  been  heated  on  a  fire.  As  he  laid  her  down 
hope  sprang  to  life  in  his  heart,  for  thought  he,  "  sure- 
ly the  water,  in  absorbing  so  much  of  the  internal  heat, 
must  relieve  the  disease."  And  so  replenishing  the 
pitcher,  at  her  request,  repeated  and  plentiful  draughts 
were  given  until  again  ejected,  and  each  time  the  heat 
of  the  water  seemed  less.  Sleep  stole  upon  the  sufferer 
now,  a  sweet  natural  sleep,  and  as  the  anxious  watch- 
er looked  steadily  upon  her  he  so  fondly  loved,  he  per- 
ceived the  rigidity  of  her  features  begin  to  relax,  and 
soon  after,  a  gentle  perspiration  broke  out  upon  her 
frame.  From  the  hour  of  her  subsequent  waking,  that 
young  wife  was  physically  a  new  creature,  and  in  a 
few  days,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  that  apparently 
accidental  administration  of  Cold  water,  was  enabled 
to  walk  abroad  on  the  green  earth  once  more. 

This  remarkable  recovery  became  the  object  of  in- 
quiry among  friends,  neighbors,  and  physicians  ;  and 
the  event  occasioned  a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  the 
latter,  who  wisely  profited  by  the  lesson  it  contained, 
and  in  all  similar  cases,  prescribed  the  free  use  of  pure 
cold  water.  \_New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


PROLAPSUS  UTERI. 

■ 
BY  P.  H.  HAYES,  M.D. 

General  relaxation  of  the  entire  muscular  system, 
and  great  nervous  susceptibility,  are  common  antece- 
dents and  accompaniments  of  this  very  prevalent  dis- 
order. It  is  directly  caused  by  loss  of  tone  in  the 
ligaments  and  tissues  which  are  the  immediate  ute- 
rine supports,  and  collaterally  by  falling  of  the  bow- 
els, which  is  an  almost  unfailing  antecedent.  More 
general  predisposing  causes  to  this  and  other  female 
diseases,  are  a  great  and  general  neglect  of  physical 
exercise  and  injurious  modes  of  dress.  Little  Misses 
become  young  ladies  too  soon  ;  they  have  no  stage  of 
girlhood  in  which  they  take  that  free  and  uncon- 
strained exercise  out  of  doors  to  which  their  instinct 
so  clearly  prompts,  and  by  which  alone  their  bodies 


and  limbs  can  grow  and  be  strong,  and  the  greatest 
possible  immunity  be  gained  against  the  invasion  of 
disease.  Their  pale  faces  show  little  acquaintance 
with  the  free  air  and  sunlight  of  heaven ;  their 
bodies  lack  symmetry  and  development,  and  they 
easily  become  the  prey  of  some  lingering  disease. 
With  this  general  neglect  of  exercise  they  early  mani- 
fest an  anxiety  to  improve  their  forms  by  corset  and 
stays.  These  powerful  instruments,  and  the  great 
weight  of  clothing  suspended  from  above  the  hips,  are 
applied  to  that  very  portion  of  the  body  most  suscep- 
tible of  injury  and  least  able  to  resist  it.  The  respi- 
ratory process,  that  source  of  life  and  health  to  the 
blood,  is  greatly  restricted  ;  even  a  forced  inspiration 
cannot  fully  inflate  the  lungs  while  bound  by  these 
appliances.  The  weight  of  under  clothing,  the  pres- 
sure of  bodices  and  stays,  contract  the  base  of  the 
chest,  and  disturb  and  confine  the  motions  of  the 
stomach  during  digestion.  The  abdominal  muscles 
become  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  organs  are  crowded 
downward,  so  that  the  fulness  or  roundness  of  the  ab- 
domen is  found  some  inches  lower  than  in  the  young 
child.  Among  some  of  the  Chinese  the  feet  of  girls 
are  confined  in  little  wooden  shoes.  The  savages  of 
America  flatten  their  heads,  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
tattoo  their  ladies  by  way  of  ornament,  but  fashion 
with  us  is  far  more  enlightened.  She  puts  her  gripe 
around  our  very  vitals.  She  holds  us  firmly  until  our 
spines  are  curved  and  our  gait  is  awkward  and 
stooping.  She  don't  let  us  half  breathe,  and  often 
makes  us  faint  in  assemblies.  She  makes  our  wives  a 
tax  upon  their  husbands,  and  unfit  to  become  the 
mothers  of  their  children,  because  she  holds  that  a 
small  waist  is  the  model  of  beauty.  Powers  says  of 
his  famous  statue  of  Eye— I  copy  quotation  from  Mar- 
cy's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy— "  Her 
waist  is  quite  too  large  for  our  modjern  notions  of 
beauty,  and  her  feet,  they  are  so  very  broad  and 
large !  And  did  ever  one  see  such  long  toes  !  They 
have  never  been  wedged  into  form  by  the  nice  and 
pretty  little  shoes  worn  by  her  lovely  descendants. 
But  Eve  is  very  stiff  and  unyielding  in  her  disposi- 
tion. She  will  not  allow  her  waist  to  be  reduced  by 
bandaging,  because  she  is  far  more  comfortable  as  she 
is,  and  besides  she  has  some  regard  for  her  health, 
which  might  suffer  from  such  restraints  upon  her 
lungs,  heart,  liver,  &c.  &c.  &c."  The  marks  of  our 
physical  degeneracy  are  increasing  with  every  gene- 
ration ;  who  shall  stay  them  ? 

Displacement  of  the  uterus  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  sympathetic  and  seconda- 
ry local  morbid  phenomena,  which  are  often  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  independent  disorders.  Not  un- 
commonly are  patients  treated  for  spine  complaint, 
liver  complaint,  neuralgia,  &c,  and  the  system 
drugged  and  enfeebled  by  worse  than  useless  treat- 
ment, while  the  real  difficulty  is  unsuspected  and  un- 
discovered. The  common  modes  of  treatment  by 
artificial  supports  are  fallacious  means,  and  do  not 
deserve  a  moment's  reliance  when  a  cure  is  thought 
of.  The  use  of  artificial  support,  though  it  may 
afford  present  relief,  finds  no  sanction  in  science  or 
experience,  for  if  by  such  means  we  put  out  of  use  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  which  are  the  natural  sup- 
ports eff  this  organ,  they  inevitably  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  less  and  hopelessly  less  able  to  do 
their  natural  work  of  sustaining  the  womb. 

It  is  plain  to  all,  that  to  acquire  physical  strength, 
physical  exercise  is  indispensable,  and  if  this  be  true 
of  the  entire  body  it  is  equally  so  of  any  pari;  of  it. 
It  would  be  as  rational  to  expect  a  man  to  become  a 
Hercules  in  strength  with  his  arms  in  a  strait- 
jacket  and  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  as  to  cure  uterine 
displacement  with  the  subject  of  it  laced  up  in  a  utero- 
abdominal  supporter  lying '  on  her  bed  or  sitting  in 
her  softly  cushioned  chair.  We  must  rely  for  success 
only  upon  such  general  treatment  and  exercises  as 
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shall  give  tone  and  energy  to  the  entire  muscular  and 
nervous  systems,  and  especially  must  such  local  treat- 
ment be  used  as  shall  remove  displacement  and  in- 
vigorate the  weakened  uterine  supports. 

We  believe  the  baths,  exercises  and  diet  of  the 
Water-Cure  thoroughly  and  philosophically  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  this  disorder,  and  if  combined  with  a 
more  physiological  treatment  than  supporters  and 
pessaries  for  overcoming  displacement,  are  almost 
infallibly  successfnl.  In  vindicaiion  of  our  opinion 
we  will  give  some  illustrations  next  month  from  our 
own  practice. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  GARDENING. 

BY  F.    JAMS. 

Gardening  is  one  of  the  very  agreeable  recreations  of  those 
who  have  taste  and  leisure. 

Since  beauteous  Spring  has  thrown  her  soft  rays  of  sun- 
heat  and  genial  warmth  all  around  us,  there  is  a  fresh  call 
to  this  healthful  and  invigorating  exercise. 

Some  time  since  the  Frost  King  laid  aside  his  imperial 
functions,  to  give  earth,  air  and  water  their  freedom,  and  to 
permit  vegetation  to  exhibit  its  marvellous  work.  Turn  your 
attention  now,  reader,  to  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
gardening,  to  a  service  of  the  season  profitable  and  pleas- 
urable. 

Painters,  sculptors,  poets,  men  of  war  and  men  of  peace 
have  united  in  praising  gardening  or  horticultural  pursuits. 

It  is  an  exhibition  of  refinement  and  artistic  taste,  suitably 
to  arrange  beds  for  flowers  and  squares  for  culinary  vege- 
tables. 

All  these  employments,  when  voluntarily  pursued,  have 
connected  a  sense  of  pleasure,  and  produce  beautiful  emo- 
tions and  exhilarating  effects.  If  the  descriptions  of  this 
healthful  exercise  have  ever  been  too  much  colored,  or  the 
pains-taking  too  excessive,  it's  more  than  we  have  learned. 
To  make  the  barren  plain  or  sand-heap  smile  in  living  green, 
to  make  the  arid  heath  vegetate  like  a  prolific  garden  or  a 
richly  cultivated  meadow,  will  well  reward  the  pains-taking 
and  anxiety  of  the  laborer,  and  the  enterprise  will  bear  con- 
siderable commendation. 

It  may  be  a  favorite  recreation  for  the  invalid  or  the  deli- 
cate female,  profitable,  invigorating,  healthful.  The  exer- 
cise tends  to  strengthen  weak  nerves  and  refresh  the  vital 
energies,  by  inhaling  the  oxygen  of  the  vegetables  and 
breathing  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  The  pale,  the  hag- 
gard and  the  vigorless  who  suffer  from  in-door  confinement, 
may  enjoy  nature's  medicine  as  well  as  be  profited  by  it. 
All  are  made  for  activity.  The  muscles  of  the  body  require 
some  use  and  motion ;— without  it,  they  must  soon  be  sickly 
and  feeble.  Prudent  out-door  exercise  tends  to  create  a 
healthy,  robust,  physical  frame.  Nash,  in  his  recent  work 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  speaks  thus  :  "  Growing  plants 
purify  the  air  of  those  gases  which  render  it  unhealthy  for 
respiration,  while  the  respiration  of  men  and  beasts  enriches 
it  with  those  gases  which  promote  vegetation,  so  that  plants 
and  animals  are  mutually  beneficial,  each  rendering  the 
air  health-giving  to  the  other."  Where  then  can  we  breathe 
so  invigorating  an  atmosphere  as  among  plants,  flowers, 
and  fields  of  green  vegetation  ? 

If  in  the  crowded  city,  where  there  is  not  a  small  patch 
for  flowers,  the  flower -pot  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
rose  and  the  cactus  will  discourse  each  in  their  own  brilliant 
language  of  their  blooming  beauty  and  their  mission  ;  and 
the  rose-tinted  cheek  of  the  maiden  who  watches  and  wa- 
ters them,  will  tell  in  silent  but  certain  accents,  of  their  fa- 
vor and  their  power  of  imparting  their  own  native  hue. 

Such  was  the  pleasure  of  gardening,  and  such  the  atten- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  ancients,  that  they  became  places  of 
great  attraction  to  visitors  and  guests  of  the  nobles.  Mr. 
Maundrcll,  speaking  of  the  Emir  of  Berytus,  says  :  "  The 
best  sight  that  the  Palace  affords,  and  that  which  is  most  de- 
serving of  recollection,  is  the  orange  garden.  It  contains  a 
large  quadrangular  plot  of  ground,  divided  into  sixteen  les- 
ser squares,  four  in  a  row,  with  walks  between  them.  The 
walks  are  shaded  with  orange  trees  of  a  large  spread- 
ing size.  Every  one  of  those  sixteen  lesser  squares  in  the 
garden  was  bordered  with  stone,  and  in  the'  stone  work 
were  troughs,  very  artificially  contrived  for  conveyin"  the 
water  all  over  the  garden,  there  being  little  outlets  cut  at 


every  tree  for  the  stream  as  it  passed  by  to  flow  out  and 
water  it."  Kempfer  describes  the  royal  gardens  at  Ispahan 
as  being  watered  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  These  descrip- 
tions will  explain  in  clear  terms  the  passages  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, wherein  he  speaks  of  rivers  or  divisions  of  water,  that 
is,  waters  distributed  in  artificial  courses.  The  Prophet  Jer- 
emiah has  elegantly  applied  the  passage  referred  to  above  : 

"He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water  aide, 
And  which  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqueduct. 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  conieth, 
But  her  leaf  shall  be  green; 
In  the  year  of  drought  she  shall  not  be  anxious, 
Neither  shall  she  cease  from  bearing  fruit." 

Jeremiah  17  :  8 

There  is  an  elegant  proverb  thus  written: — 

"  The  heart  of  the  King  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah, 
Like  the  canals  of  water. 
Whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  inclineth  it." 

In  other  words,  the  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  distribution  of  the  water  of  the  reservoir  through 
the  garden,  by  different  canals,  is  at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

In  the  hotter  parts  of  the  Eastern  countries,  a  constant 
supply  of  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
and  existence  of  a  garden,  and  if  it  should  want  it  for  a  few 
days  only,  it  would  be  almost  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  a 
stream,  or  river,  or  spring  of  water,  or  rain-water,  preserved 
in  a  reservoir,  is  essential  to  the  verdure  and  vitality  of  the 
garden.  The  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  East  once  shed  their 
sweet  fragrance  where  the  hand  of  time  has  borne  away 
the  traces  of  their  remembrance.  Once  the  ancients  wore 
in  pride  their  wreaths  of  laurel  and  crowns  of  flowers,  ob- 
tained in  useless  strifes,  where  deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue 
were  nobly  achieved.  The  present  era  has  its  flowers  for  oilier 
and  perhaps  for  more  sensible  purposes.  The  flower  gar- 
dens and  hot-houses  grow  thousands  of  flowers  for  bouquets, 
for  ornaments,  tokens,  or  rewards  of  artistic  merit.  They 
are  cultivated  in  pots  for  their  beauty  or  their  fragrance,  all  of 
which  teach  the  power  and  glory  of  their  Creator  in  the  most 
tender  and  affecting  lessons. 

Of  all  the  gardens  where  pleasure  and  profit  are  united, 
we  must  speak  of  the  fruit  garden  and  the  kitchen  garden. 
These  are  of  importance  to  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of 
the  human  race,  and  should  receive  more  attention  than  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  Disposed  to  bestow. 

Fruit  is  now  quite  easily  raised  ;  and  good  fruit  always 
finds  a  quick  and  profitable  market,  unless  in  some  extreme 
cases,  where  it  is  too  remote  from  cities  and  larger  towns  or 
manufacturing  villages. 

Those  who  have  the  skill  and  industry  to  attend  to  it,  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  favorable  markets,  often  accumulate 
a  fortune  from  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruit,  seasonably 
carried  to  the  best  market. 

In  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
larger  villages,  the  science  of  gardening  ought  to  be  care- 
fully investigated,  and  correctly  understood,  so  that  it 
might  be  pursued  with  system.  The  bounteous  gifts  of  na- 
ture, on  certain  well  cultivated  soils,  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  prudent  toil.  There  has  been  industry  as  well  as 
fertile  soil  and  skillful  labor,  which  will  be  necessarily  re- 
warded with  the  most  gratifying  results.  They  who  believe 
God  has  made  man  to  till  the  ground  under  all  suitable 
circumstances,  will  wish  to  consider  whether  there  are 
improvements  in  the  science  of  horticulture  that  should  be 
adopted,  and  such  encouragements  to  this  pleasant  employ- 
ment as  shall  interest  them  in  that  which  early  and  con- 
tinuously attracted  attention,  which  interested  our  progeni- 
tors, who  were  placed  in  the  primitive  garden,  with  the 
simple  directions  to  cultivate  and  dress  it.  When  not  a  love 
to  the  employment,  but  stern  necessity,  drives  men  to  the 
task,  the  success  of  gardening  will  be  less  apparent.  Men 
cannot  be  forced  to  engage  in  such  a  work,  and  enjoy 
equal  success.  They  cannot  work  with  irksome  feelings, 
and  realize  the  boon  of  the  amateur.  Those  who  have 
ground  to  till,  and  time  for  the  object,  are  faulty  to  neglect 
so  pleasing  and  pure  a  pleasure  for  want  of  a  little  theoret- 
ical or  practical  knowledge. 

The  science  is  ably  explained  by  various  authors,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  owners  of  soil  to  plead  ignorance,  or  for  any 
who  have  leased  a  garden,  or  a  farm,  for  a  specified  period. 
Duty,  as  well  as  interest,  sets  up  its  plea,  and  calls  for  the 
improvement  of  the  talent  (soil)  God  has  given  us.  Culti- 
vating the  soil  is  like  charity  doubly  blessed,  as  the  faithful 
will  be  in  sowing  and  reaping.  Those  who  have  never 
eaten  vegetables  raised  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow, 
have  altogether  too  inadequate  a  view  of  the  true  wealth 
of  the  vegetable  world,  and  his  own  privilege  of  enjoying 


some  good  share  of  this  boundless  wealth.  Should  heads  of 
families,  in  any  sense,  be  their  own  physicians,  they 
should,  in  a  much  stronger  sense,  be  their  own  gardeners, 
where  the  facilities  are  within  their  reach.  The  profession- 
al man,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  others,  should 
have  their  share  of  this  pleasant  and  delightful  employ. 

It  speaks  well  for  our  country  that  so  much  of  it  is  well 
cultivated,  and  like  a  garden.  It  is  said  that  Lombardy  is 
an  entire  garden.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Connecticut  valley 
is  like  a  garden,  so  rich  is  the  soil,  so  well  is  it  cultivated. 
But  greater  things  are  to  be  expected,  and  still  greater 
things  will  be  accomplished.  Other  steps  must  be  taken. 
A  higher  standard  in  this  department  of  agreeable  toil  must 
be  raised,  and  greater  success  will  be  achieved.  The  God 
of  nature  does  his  part  ;  let  man  use  the  facilities  within  his 
reach,  in  an  industrious  manner,  and  great  will  be  his 
reward  for  his  labor. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  the  garden  for  culinary 
vegetables  is  a  large  support  of  a  small  family,  for  some 
months  during  each  year.  The  common  table  vegetables 
can  be  easily  raised.  The  mechanic,  who  works  at  his  art 
ten  hours  of  the  day,  can  spend  one  or  two  in  his  garden, 
which  will  be  valuable  for  his  health,  and  profitable  for  his 
purse.  The  same  holds  true  of  other  men  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent occupations. 

Never  do  fields  smile  with  such  lustrous  beauty  (as  you 
emerge  from  the  pent-up  city,  to  view  the  works  of  nature) 
as  when  spread  over  with  those  vegetables  which  adorn 
our  tables.  Who  that  has  visited  during  the  month  of  May 
the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  has  not  been  charmed 
with  the  sights  the  eye  is  permitted  to  rest  upon?  The  fields 
of  green  peas,  of  lettuce,  of  tomatoes,  of  asparagus,  and 
other  things  quite  numerous,  are  charming  exhibitions  to 
feast  the  eye.  The  horticultural  exhibitions  in  our  cities  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  season.  No  department  in  the  American  Institute,  in 
our  own  city,  is  fraught  with  so  much  interest  as  that  con- 
taining the  horticultural  productions.  The  works  of  art,  if 
interesting  and  wonderful,  cannot  equal  in  interest  and  ad- 
miration the  productions  of  nature. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  name  the  most  profita- 
ble productions,  or  to  teach  the  best  system  of  horticulture, 
but  only  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  give  all  needful  attention 
to  a  subject  especially  interesting  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  and  excite  a  love  of  healthful  exercise  in  the 
minds  of  those  suffering  for  want  of  it,  and  lead  all  to  think 
more  of  the  works  of  God,  and  drink  in  healthful  draughts 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  tend  to  soften  and  refine 
the  asperities  of  man's  nature,  and  lead  him  to  adore  the 
Author  of  all  things. 

For  a  list  of  valuable  works  on  Gardening,  Horticulture, 
etc.,  with  prices  annexed,  see  •' Books  on  Agriculture,"  in 
our  Advertising  department. 
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DENTISTRY-THE  FILE. 

The  following  expose  of  the  file — its  uses  and 
abuses— from  an  article  by  Dr  S.  M.  Hcbbs,  published 
in  the  New  Yok  Dental  Recorder,  embodies  so  en- 
tirely my  own  views,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  offer- 
ing it  for  the  perusal  and  consideration  of  your  intelli- 
gent readers.  I  regard,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
justice  so  ably  meted  out  to  a  much  abused  but  most 
worthy  professional  implement.  By  way  of  illustrat- 
ing its  truthfulness,  I  will  remark  that  the  attention 
of  a  noted  dentist  (one  of  the  timids) ,  practising  in 
Bond  street,  was  one  day  called  to  this  article,  with 
the  intention  of  drawing  him  out.  We  shall  see  with 
what  success.  Having  read  it  quite  through,  a  face 
of  great  length  and  vast  imposiveness  was  put  on,  (a 
way  of  his  on  great  occasions,)  and  utterance  given  to 
these  expressive  words:  "Ah!  Clowes,  no  gentle- 
man would  write  like  that."  What  better  evidence 
do  we  need  that  the  target  was  hit  in  its  very  centre  ! 
I  wish  to  add  here,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  my 
brother  dentists,  that  the  New  York  Dental  Recorder, 
published  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Allen,  23  Warren  street,  is  a  pro- 
fessional monthly  of  great  worth  and  ability,  and 
those  who  omit  its  regular  taking  and  perusal  do 
wrong  themselves,  their  tdo  confiding  patients,  and 
that  glorious  art  which  they  assume  to  practise. 

J.  W.  Clowes,  No.  7  Eighth  Avenue. 
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A  most  excellent  instrument  indeed  is  the  File.  But 
it  is  not  always  made  so.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  in 
the  entire  range  of  the  dentist's  escritoire,  an  instru- 
ment more  abused,  or  which  has  had  more  ill-natured 
things  said  of  it.  Unjustly,  as  a  matter  of  course.  No 
man  who  is  not  a  knave,  a  fool,  or  a  madcap  up  to 
his  very  ethereal  scalp ,  will  venture  to  condemn  it  in 
toto.  Yet  we  know  that  some  do  condemn  it  with  all 
the  face  and  breath  which  a  bad  nature  and  a  worse 
education  can  command.  The  File  lives  notwith- 
standing, and  will  grow  and  flourish  just  as  skill  and 
science  near  the  happy  goal  of  perfection.  The  day 
that  witnesses  the  last  file  drop  from  the  operator's 
hand  will  either  see  no  unsound  teeth  or  no  sound 
dentists . 

The  File  meets  three  classes  in  the  profession. 
First,  those  who  will  not  use  it  at  all ;  second,  those 
who  use  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  neither 
heart  nor  hand  to  ply  it  with  vigorous  efficiency ; 
and  thirdly,  those  who  use  it  as  it  should  be  used — 
bravely,  heroically,  confidently,  scientifically,  natu- 
rally. 

The  first  class — those  who  will  not  use  it  in  any  in- 
stance— are  not  numerically,  certainly  not  mentally, 
over-strong.  Yet  they  compose  an  entity  sufficient  to 
pin  a  shot  upon.  We  have  often  met  them,  and  so 
know  their  existence  to  be  a  palpable,  eyeable,  heara- 
ble  fact.  They  are  notorious  for  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance with  which  they  give  their  opinions,  and 
as  proverbially  marked  for  the  gabbling  frivolity  and 
vapid  imbecility  with  which  they  attempt  to  sustain 
their  positions.  They  are  characterized  by  the  gros- 
sest ignorance,  and  know  as  little  of  anatomy  as  they 
do  of  manners  and  common  sense.  In  short,  they  are 
just  and  precisely  that  class  which  some  dark  mid- 
night hour  graduates  from  the  stable,  the  drinkery, 
the  barber's  or  blacksmith's  shop,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, under  the  blaze  of  a  golden  sign  and  a  thunder- 
ing newspaper  puff,  are  full-fledged,  blustering,  all 
knowing,  self-inflated  dentists.  They  are  the  giants 
who  condemn  the  File !  "  It  makes  too  much  noise, 
and  cannot  be  well,"  is  the  substance  of  their  speech. 
As  all  respectable  dentists  will  not  compromise  their 
character  by  meeting  and  righting  these  doughfaces, 
(I  cull  from  political  bouquets,)  and,  as  they  never 
read,  nor  much  less  think,  they  live  alone,  bestrewing 
their  pompous  illiteracy  on  the  ways  of  life,  cursing, 
of  course,  every  people  where  their  opinions  fall.  To 
a  certainty  this  class  can  never  give  skill,  character, 
or  permanency  to  their  operations. 

The  second  class  are  the  Timids.  They  are  not 
much  better  than  those  who  never  touch  the  File.  A 
thing  half  done  had  better  never  be  done  at  all.  Above 
all  things,  a  half-filed  tooth  is  the  sorriest  sight 
looked  upon.  True,  it  shows  a  good  design,  but  a 
very  bad  execution.  The  File  is  worse  than  nothing 
if  it  be  not  applied  with  a  bold  hand  and  a  confident 
heart.  Here  it  meets  its  own  true  end,  and  nowhere 
else. 

It  will  not  answer  to  be  timid.  Temporizing,  fear- 
ing, doubting  is  sure  to  end  in  defeat.  The  File  is 
the  dentist's  best  friend.  We  consider  that  teeth  as 
they  come  could  no  more  be  plugged  independent  of 
the  File  than  of  the  plugger  itself.  Indeed  in  one 
sense  a  tooth  separated  with  a  bold  and  discriminating 
hand,  may  already  be  said  to  be  half  plugged.  The 
best  dentists  we  have  ever  known  have  been  famously 
liberal  and  heroic  with  the  File  ;  while  we  never 
knew  a  trembling,  palpitating,  untrusting  operator 
meet  with  anything  like  success.  And  all  this  in 
reason.  Nothing  strange  in  it,  not  a  particle.  In 
plugging  teeth  room  for  the  instrument  must  be  had. 
Otherwise  it  is  futile,  useless,  foolish  to  do  anything. 
Every  operator  with  a  shadow  of  brain  understands 
this.  Therefore,  oh  ye  of  little  faith,  and  less  courage, 
uy  at  once  throw  aside  your  destructive  timidity  and 
C  "S  give  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  to  this  king  of 
c"  V  instruments.    Eeally  and  profoundly  study  the  teeth 


—their  diseases,  locality,  and  remedy,  and  you  will  at 
once  see  the  utter  necessity  of  a  generous,  hearty  use 
of  the  File.    Any  use  short  of  this  is  arrant  quackery. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  use  the  File  with 
true  heroism.  They  make  the  height  and  substance 
of  the  profession.  They  possess  the  bold  hand  and 
sustaining  heart.  As  well  deprive  them  of  an  arm, 
an  eye,  a  brain.  It  is  entirely  indispensable.  With- 
out it  they  would  not  practise  the  first  day.  "What 
would  avail  the  best  skill,  the  highest  knowledge  in 
plugging  half  the  teeth  we  meet,  if  the  File  were  to 
be  kept  from  them?  Nothing.  And  for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that  neither  the  disease  would  be  got  at 
nor  a  remedy  applied.  You  cannot  lift  a  fifty-six  with 
a  five  pound  power,  nor  put  your  foot  where  only  a 
pin-head  can  be  thrust.  Be  assured  that  the  best 
dentist  is  he  who  uses  most  and  has  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  the  File.  It  is  he,  and  he  alone,  who  sees, 
judges,  reaches,  and  remedies  the  disease.  You  may 
trust  him  implicitly.  He  has  studied  his  business, 
sounded  nature  and  reason,  and  has  an  available 
stock  of  common  sense.  Hence  his  course  ;  hence  the 
course  of  everything  above  the  miserable  quack. 

This  class  is  the  savor  and  rose  of  the  profession,  as 
we  before  substantially  remarked.  We  never  hear  of 
a  dentist  using  his  file  vigorously  but  we  look  for  a 
man  of  science.  We  well  know  that  quackery  some- 
times makes  frightful  ravages  in  radicalizing— hero- 
izing,  some  may  say — but  it  is  a  weak  eye  that  does 
not  instantly  discover  the  destructive  hand  of  one, 
and  the  saving  hand  of  the  other.  A  cheering,  warm- 
ing fire  does  not  require  you  to  burn  your  whole 
dwelling.  The  noble  heroic  use  of  the  File  always 
supposes,  and  should  be  understood,  as  carrying  with 
it  the  highest  practicable  skill.  This  is  the  class  and 
this  the  operation  we  are  depicting. 


Mititiiii. 


Under  this  head  we  design  to  discuss  Vegetarianism,  in  its  variouB 
aspects  and  bearings — physiological,  mental  and  moral,  and  to  exhibit  ita 
effects  in  contrast  with  those  of  a  mixed  diet. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  EAT,  OR  THE  PERNICIOUS 

EFFECTS   OF  MANY  SUBSTANCES  IN  COMMON  AND 
HABITUAL  USE. 


BY  F.   W.   SCHIETZ,  M.D. 

[A  correspondent  [J.  S.]  sends  us  the  following, 
written  by  a  graduate  of  a  celebrated  medical  school 
of  Germany,  but  now  a  Hydropathic  practitioner  in 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen  why 
a  Hydropathic  diet  is  so  earnestly  insisted  upon  for 
invalids,  and  others,  by  our  modern  writers.] 

Culinary  Salt,  in  smaller  quantities,  excites  the 
stomach,  increases  the  appetite  and  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  in  particular  the  secretion  of  urine.  In 
larger  quantities,  irritates  and  inflames  the  mucous 
membranes,  produces  great  heat  and  burning  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  accompanied  with  great  thirst. 
In  sensitive  persons  it  occasions  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
and  sometimes  cardialgia.*  Its  continued  and  copious 
use  effects  a  general  corruption  of  the  juices  of  the 
body,  which  shows  itself  in  exanthematic  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  ends  in  that  dreadful  malady, 
scurvy,  an  evil  frequently  seen  among  sailors  on  long 
voyages.  External  applications  of  salt  produce  in- 
flammation and  pustulous  eruptions  on  the  skin.  (One 
half  ounce  or  a  table  spoonful  a  day  is  considered  a 
large  dose. ) 

Such  is  the  effect  of  salt  upon  man  ;  and  almost 
every  one  uses  it  more  or  less,  and  is  consequently 

*  Cramp  in  the  stomach.  [Otherwise  what  is  called  heart, 
burn.] 


more  or  less  deleteriously  affected  by  it.  The  appetite 
may  be  normal  or  already  over  excited,  salt  is  indis- 
criminately taken  at  every  meal.  It  is  not  regarded 
if  salt  has  already  inflamed  the  tender  mucous  mem- 
branes—water is  resorted  to  and  then  salt  taken  again. 
If  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  or  loathsome  eruptions 
are  already  caused  by  it,  salted  victuals  are  constantly 
used ;  but  if  cardialgia  or  scurvy  are  once  torturing 
the  poor  sufferer,  then  the  physician  will  probably  tell 
him  to  discontinue  the  use  of  salt  until  he  is  cured 
again. 

Vinegar  promotes  the  secretion  of  the  skin  and 
of  urine.  Its  continued  use  causes  digestive  disorders 
— pain  and  pressure  in  the  stomach,  colic,  diarrhoea, 
dyspepsia,  even  organic  degeneration  of  the  membranes 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines— such  as  indurations,  scir- 
rhus*  &c.  After  vinegar  is  assimilated  into  the  blood, 
it  exerts  a  bad  influence  upon  the  whole  arterial  sys- 
tem, therefore  upon  the  organic  reproduction,  and 
sometimes  in  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  even  cachexia! 
and  consumption.  On  the  lungs,  its  effects  are  so  se- 
vere as  generally  to  cause  speedy  pulmonary  consump- 
tion— (in  consequence  of  the  uninterrupted  absorption 
of  vinegar  vapors)  —in  persons  who  are  continually 
employed  in  vinegar  establishments.  If  nursing 
mothers  consume  vinegar,  their  suckling  infants  will 
invariably  experience  all  the  sufferings  which  most 
attend  upon  acids  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal. 

Cinnamon  is  a  strong  stimulant— increases  the 
appetite,  excites  the  whole  nervous  system — sensitive- 
ly as  well  as  irritably — accelerates  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  increases  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  particularly 
stimulates  the  uterus. 

Nutmeg  is  in  its  effects  related  to  cinnamon,  but 
besides  has  narcotic  qualities,  and  acts  upon  the  sen- 
sorium  — p  roduces  giddiness,  oppression  on  the  breast, 
somnolency,:}:  insensibility,  insanity  and  even  death. 
Dr.  Cullen,  after  administering  two  drachms,  observed 
giddiness,  somnolency  and  mental  aberration  to  result. 
Dr.  Purkinje  experienced  for  a  considerable  time,  tor- 
por in  every  motion,  in  consequence  of  having  taken 
one  nut  after  dinner  ;  three  nuts  produced  an  uncon- 
querable desire  to  sleep,  and  after  a  short  time  abso- 
lute insensibility. 

Cloves  stimulate  the  appetite,  and  frequently  pro- 
duce disorders  in  the  digestive  organs,  are  very  heating, 
and  cause  rapid  circulation. 
Ginger  affects  the  organization  nearly  like  cloves. 
Vanilla  excites  the  organs  of  circulation  and 
the  nerves,  increases  the  excretions  and  secretions, 
particularly  of  the  lungs,  skin  and  kidneys,  but  affects, 
as  a  stimulant,  most  prominently,  the  sexual  organs  in 
both  males  and  females — greatly  increasing  the  desire 
and  ability  for  sexual  intercourse. 

The  foregoing  article  is  not,  as  the  rest,  of  common 
use  in  kitchens,  except  in  those  of  the  wealthy  and  so 
called  refined.  I  added  it  to  the  list  merely  because 
confectioners  often  introduce  it  in  large  quantities 
into  chocolate  and  other  sweetmeats,  because  its  agree- 
able smell,  taste,  and  frequently  its  excessive  stimula- 
ting effect  upon  the  genitals,  make  those  articles  more 
saleable. 

Saffron. — Its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  opium. 
In  small  quantities  it  is  exciting,  and  in  larger,  pro- 
duces giddiness,  stupefaction,  fainting,  and  even  apo- 
plexy ;  it  heats  and  irritates  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  female  genitals.  (Orfila  and  Alexander 
deny  its  strong  narcotic  quality.) 

Hops  stimulate  the  action  of  the  skin  and  the  or- 
gans of  urine  secretion.  Linne  ascribes  narcotic  prop- 
erties to  hops,  which  Magendie  and  others  deny  to 
them  ;  but  Ives,  Freake,  Wylie  and  others  confirm  the 
result  of  Linne's  experiments. 

*  Scirrhus  usually  precedes  and  may  be  considered  the 
first  stage  of  cancer, 
f  A  depraved  condition  of  the  body, 
-nnatural  sleep. 


%  Unnatural  sleep. 
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Cayenne  Peppee  in  small  quantities,  excites  and 
stimulates  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  the  whole 
nervous  system  in  general ;  in  larger  quantities  it  pro" 
duces  severe  pains  in  the  intestines,  tenesmus,*  mucous 
emissions  from  the  urethral—  strangury 4  Dr.  Wein- 
hold  administered  two  drachms  of  the  powder  to  an 
old  dog,  after  which  the  fame  appeared  very  lively 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  greatly  accelerated  ; 
during  dissection  the  blood  was  found  very  red  and 
thin,  the  kidneys  and  glands  of  the  abdomen  were 
enormously  swelled,  and  metallic  irritants  applied  to  the 
muscles  caused  them  to  contract  violently.  Capsicum 
annuum— (red  pepper)— black  pepper  and  white  pep- 
per—(allspice)— have  the  same  effect,  but  less  intense- 

Mustard,  in  small  quantities,  stimulates  the  appe- 
tite and  increases  heat.  In  large  doses,  it  produces 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion and  the  genitals,  besides  emissions  of  bloody 
urine.  External  application  are  attended  with  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Horseradish  is  less  aromatic,  but  more  acrid, 
than  mustard,  and  therefore  occasions  quicker  and 
more  intense  inflammation  of  the  tkin  and  mucous 
membranes,  consequently  bloody  urine  and  strangury. 

Chocolate  merely  prepared  from  the  cacao  bean 
and  sugar— (known,  I  think,  as  sanative  chocolate) 
—is  nutritive ;  but  on  account  of  the  cacao  oil  not 
easily  digested.  Chocolate  prepared,  as  is  generally 
done,  with  vanilla,  cinnamon,  etc. ,  has  the  same  effects 
as  those  spices,  only  more  intense  in  regard  to  the  sex- 
ual organs,  because  of  its  very  nutritious  qualities. 

Tea  possesses  narcotic  properties.  It  first  stimulates 
and  next  stupefies.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  a  mere 
infusion  of  the  leaves  suspends  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles.  Dr.  Lettsom  states  that  an  infusion  of  tea 
produced  a  paralytic  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  frogs. 
Taken  either  into  an  empty  or  overloaded  stomach, 
the  use  of  tea  is  followed  by  lassitude,  giddiness,  want 
of  appetite,  flatulence,  oppressive  feelings,  trembling, 


of  tender  years,  which  seems  to  be  amoDg  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  age.  Indeed  most  of  the  causes  of  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  in  society  can  be  found  in 
the  daily  consumption,  by  adults  as  well  as  children, 
not  only  of  one  or  a  few,  but  almost  all  the  before 
named  health  destroying  ingredients— fermented 
drinks,  tobacco,  etc.,  included,  the  effects  of  which 
latter  are  so  generally  known  that  I  need  not  here 
mention  them. 


Nebuchadnezzar  and  Hyena  Diet. — Messrs.  Foiv- 
lers  and  Wells:  The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  of  January  29,  takes  as  a  text  an  article  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  from  a  wri- 
ter whom  the  editor,  in  sport,  calls  a  "  forlorn  corres- 
pondent," who  has  been  trying  a  "  Nebuchadnezzar 
diet  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years." 

If  there  is  any  pith  in  this  witticism,  there  is  just  as 
much  in  saying  that  a  flesh  diet  is  a  Hyena  diet— the 
rule  works  both  ways.  He  says  the  change  from  a 
flesh  to  a  vegetable  diet  is  "  a  feeling  at  first  of  fresh 
life  and  vigor,  followed  by  a  general  weakening  of 
the  physical  system,  which  at  length  produces  a  cor- 
responding effect  upon  the  mental  powers  "  Now  any 
one  who  has  made  the  change,  knows  that  the  languor 
is  felt  at  first,  and  not  subsequently  ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  inebriate  when  he  first  gives  up  his  old  habit 
of  drinking.  If,  as  he  says,  it  has  a  corresponding 
weakening  effect  on  the  mental  powers,  we  should  look 
to  the  butchers  for  superior  mentality,  they  being  the 
greatest  meat  eaters  ;  but  can  it  be  found  there  ? 

He  says,  "  We  think  experience  is  fast  proving  to 
all  who  are  not  prepared  to  die  for  an  idea,"  &c. 
"Would  not  the  editor  die  just  as  soon  for  his  "  idea" 
that  flesh  eating  is  right  and  best  ? 

The  gentleman  is  of  that  conservative  class  who 
think  it  awful  to  depart  from  old  usages,  however  er- 
roneous other  people  may  see  them  to  be  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  such,  the  progressionists,  what  improvement 


stupiditv,  and,  under  continued  use,  by  weakness  of  j  _.„H'i.i,™i  i„  •  j       ■*      '  ±  '  *  u  i 

^      •''    "  '  ff   +-  would  there  be  in  any  department  of  human  know 


the  stomach  and  the  memory,  nervous  affections 
hypochondria,  and  even  convulsion,  and  epilepsy. 
These  symptoms  are  intensified  and  increased  if  tea  is 
made  of  a  strongly  fragrant  article,  taken  frequently 
and  hot,  in  as  much  as  it  then  occasions  very  debilita- 
ting sweats.  The  effect  of  the  tea  is  worse  on  lean 
persons,  with  tense  muscular  fibres,  than  on  corpulent, 
plethoric  ones. 

Coffee  stimulates  the  nerves  and  the  muscles, 
increases  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and 
the  appetite,  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  secretion  of  urine  and  saliva.  A  frequent  and 
copious  use  of  it  is  attended  with  congestions,  trem- 
bling, palpitation  of  the  heart,  oppression,  stupefac- 
tion, weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  spasms,  hypo- 
chondria, hysteria,  weakness  of  the  eyes,  paralysis, 
digestive  disorders, hemorrhoids,  disordered  menstrua- 
tion, weakness  of  the  power  of  procreation,  and  even 
impotency  in  man.  The  use  of  coffee  is  particularly 
deleterious  to  plethoric  and  hectic  persons,  and  to 
those  of  a  choleric  temperament. 

In  making  out  the  above  statements,  I  have  consult- 
ed the  writings  of  such  men  as  are  acknowledged  re- 
liable authority,  by  virtue  of  their  numerous  experi- 
ments and  long  continued  observations. 

Farther  comments  seem  unnecessary  ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  above  described  substances  exert  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  sexual,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
abdominal  organs  ;  and  therein  may  we  find  a  solution 
of  the  lamentable  phenomena  of  legal  as  well  as  illegal 
prostitution  and  its  dire  consequences,— of  onanism, 
that  most  appalling  evil,  indulged  in  even  by  children 


ledge  ? 

From  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  we  hear  made 
against  vegetable  diet,  and  washing,  we  might  very 
naturally  infer  that  it  was  expected  that  vegetarians 
would  never  die  ;  or,  if  such  an  one  should  fall  from  a 
three  story  window  with  his  neck  across  a  blacksmith's 
anvil,  that  his  neck  should  not  break. 

When  it  was  reported,  last  summer,  that  Dr.  Olcott 
was  dead,  what  a  glorious  theme  it  afforded  for  com- 
\  ment  against  this  "silly  innovation."    Oureditorwas 
5  one  of  the  commentators. 

\  Most  people  expect  too  much  of  those  professing 
5  any  improvement  in  morals  or  physiology.  Neither 
s  your"  forlorn  correspondent,"  nor  anybody  else,  should 

>  expect  perfect  immunity  from  disease,  even  if  he  com- 
\  plies  with  some  of  the  best  rules  of  dietetics  ;  he  should 
)  only  expect  less  disease,  for  health  does  not  depend 

>  alone  on  the  right  kind  of  food.  To  avoid  disease  entire- 
l  ly,  the  organization  must  be  perfect— the  atmosphere 
\  must  be  pure— the  food  of  the  right  kind  and  quantity 
\  —no  excess  in  drinking,  working,  sleeping,  waking 
j  — no  undue  excitement  of  the  passions,  hatred,  love, 


lasting  health.  When  I  grew  up,  in  consequence  of 
reading  Dr.  Cheyne,  I  chose  to  eat  sparingly,  and 
drink  water.  This  was  another  great  means  of  con- 
tinuing my  health  till  I  was  about  27.  I  then  began 
spitting  of  blood,  which  continued  several  years.  A 
warm  climate  cured  this.  I  was  afterwards  brought 
to  the  brink  of  death  by  a  fever,  but  it  left  me  health- 
ier than  before.  Eleven  years  after,  I  was  in  the  third 
stage  of  a  consumption  ;  in  three  months  it  pleased 
God  to  remove  that  also.  Since  that  time  I  have 
known  neither  pain  nor  sickness,  and  am  now  health- 
ier than  I  was  forty  years  ago  !  This  hath  God 
wrought."  At  the  age  of  82,  Mr.  Wesley  observes, 
"  To-day  I  entered  on  my  82nd  year,  and  found  my- 
self just  as  strong  to  labor,  and  as  fit  for  exercise  in 
body  and  mind,  as  T  was  forty  years  ago  !"  "  Again  : 
lamas  strong  at  81  as  I  was  at  21,  but  abundantly 
more  healthy,  being  a  stranger  to  the  headache,  tooth- 
ache, and  other  bodily  disorders  which  attended  me 
in  my  youth."  Also  at  the  age  of  83,  he'remarks  :  — 
"I  am  a  wonder  to  myself;  it  is  now  twelve  years 
since  I  have  felt  any  such  sensation  as  weariness.  I 
am  never  tired  (such  is  the  goodness  of  God  !)  either 
with  writing,  preaching  or  travelling  ;  one  natural 
cause,  undoubtedly,  is  my  continual  exercise  and 
change  of  air."  We  need  scarcely  state  that  the  eat- 
ing "  sparingly,"  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  perusing 
Dr.  Cheyne's  work,  involved  the  disuse  of  the  flesh 
of  animals,  as  we  find  from  subsequent  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  diet. 


joy,  grief,  &c.  But  few  are  perfectly  organized,  and 
none  comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  health  ;  then 
none  should  expect  to  avoid  disease  altogether.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  if  they  comply  with  one 
condition  of  health,  that  the  good  effects  of  all  the 
other,  neglected  conditions,  will  naturally  follow — that 
is,  their  expectations  seem  to  say  this.  w.  p.  l. 
Vernon,  Van  Bur  en  Co.,  Iowa. 


—   5 


*  Frequent,  vain  and  painful  desire  to  go  to  stool. 

f  The  excretory  ductfor  the  urine. 

J  Extreme  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  urine,  which  is  ac- 
corapanied  with  heat,  pain,  tenesmus  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Wesley.—"  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  I  am  this  day  entered  into  the  68th 
year  of  my  age !  How  marvellous  are  the  ways  of 
God  !  How  has  he  kept  me  even  from  a  child  !  From 
10  to  13  or  14,  I  had  little  but  bread  to  eat,  and 
not  great  plenty  of  that.  I  believe  that  this  was  so 
far  from  hurting  me,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of 


A  Lono  Lived  Apple  Tree.— There  is  a  bearing 
apple  tree  in  Connecticut,  alive  and  flourishing,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years.  It 
is  of  the  English  Pearmain  variety,  and  was  imported 
in  1638,  by  Gov.  George  Wylley,  and  bore  good  fruit 
last  season  on  the  "  Charter  Oak  Place,"  now  owned 
by  Hon.  T.  W.  Stuart,  of  Hartford.  Some  of  the 
fruit  of  this  venerable  tree  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
necticut Horticultural  Society  in  October  last. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  have  the  people  been 
blessed  with  the  fruit  of  Gov.  Wylley's  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  men  who  should  "  come  after  him."  Every 
man  should  set  out  fruit  and  shade  trees,  so  long  as  he 
has  the  physical  power  to  do  so,  that"  future  genera- 
tions may  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed." 

Fruit  is  to  be  one  of  the  Essentials  of  Human 
FooD--and  the  Apple  will  always  be  the  staple 
Fruit — while  other  more  fluctuating  varieties  will  still 
be  appreciated  as  luxuries.  Let  a  table  be  well  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  good  bread  and  good  fruit,  and 
but  little  money  would  be  expended  for  beef,  pork  or 
mutton,  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  for  human  food. 


A  BLOOMER  TO    HER    SISTERS. 

BY   SARAH  E.  SELBY. 

Haying  been  highly  entertained  by  various  com- 
munications in  your  thrice  welcome  Journal,  from 
my  sisters  scattered  abroad,  laboring  in  the  good 
cause  of  reform,  and  especially  dress  reform,  I  thought 
to  add  my  mite  of  influence  in  the  good  cause,  by  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  the  same  subject. 

I  have  just  thrown  off  the  bonds  of  fashionable  slave- 
ry, in  the  wearing  of  long  heavy  skirts,  whalebones, 
sticks,  &c,  and  have  arrayed  myself  in  the  full 
"  American  costume."  This  was  a  duty  long  impress- 
ed upon  my  mind  -  I  knew  I  was  daily  suffering  pains, 
penalties,  and  inconveniences  of  various  kinds,  from 
an  adherence  to  fashionable  dressing,  that  could  be 
escaped  only  by  an  entire  change  from  the  "old 
ways  "  in  this  particular.  But  the  courage  to  assert 
my  freedom  in  the  choice  of  the  cut  of  the  clothes  I 
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should  wear,  and  to  meet  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
the  votaries  of  fashion  and  the  jeers  and  slurs  of  the 
rude  and  vulgar,  was  what  I  needed.  But  the  deed  is 
done — I  am  free— forever  free  from  the  yoke  of  that 
bondage  -which  is  causing  more  of  the  ills  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  sex,  and  hurrying  more  of  them  into  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  than  perhaps  any  other  one  sys- 
tem extant. 

I  stand  alone  in  this  place— no  one  besides  myself 
having  yet  dared  to  meet  public  scorn  in  this  glorious 
enterprise.  But  what  of  that?  Shall  one  falter  in 
this  good  work,  because  she  is  alone,  or  because  the 
fashionable  world  join  in  their  contempt  of  advance- 
ment, while  the  millions  are  bowing  low,  and  cring- 
ingly  paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  murderous  fash- 
ion ?  Nay,  verily,  we  plant  ourselves  upon  high  and 
ennobling  principles,  in  which  are  embraced  all  the 
joys  of  social  life;  and  though  single  and  alone,  we 
may  fearlessly  meet  the  mighty  tide  of  public  hate; 
and  meekly  bear  along  the  triumphs  of  our  cause,  as 
light  on  this  momentous  question  may  be  disseminat- 
ed, and  the  people  converted  to  its  truths. 

I  hope  my  sisters,  everywhere,  who  have  embraced 
this  "  great  salvation,"  and  have  thrown  off  a  "  load 
too  intolerable  to  be  borne,"  will  "standfast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  they  have  been  made  free,  and  be 
no  more  entangled  with  the  yoke  of  fashionable  bond- 
age." And  I  also  hope  that  those  who  are  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  the  "  new  costume,"  and  who 
are  "  almost  persuaded  "  to  embrace  it,  and  through 
it  deliverance  from  a  long  train  of  sufferings;  and  also 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  ease,  comfort,  and  all  the 
pleasing  delights  that  flow  from  these  fundamental 
ingredients  in  human  happiness,  will  do  their  duty — 
will  take  a  firm  stand  in  the  practice  and  defence  of 
the  only  movement  now  in  society  that  promises,  in 
any  very  flattering  sense,  the  salvation  of  our  sex,  and 
through  them  of  the  entire  race  from  decay  and  utter 
ruin  Make  yourselves  acquainted  with  physiological 
laws— know  yourselves  in  all  the  departments  of  your 
being  physically,  and  seek  the  health  and  lively  exer- 
cise of  each  and  all,  of  all  that  composes  the  exterior 
man ;  for  upon  this  depends  your  enjoyment  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  without  which  no  very  bright 
prospects  concerning  the  future  can  cheer  the  soul 
during  its  short  and  uncomfortable  stay  in  the  clay 
tenement.  I  say,  make  yourselves  acquainted  with 
these  important  principles,  and  then  add  to  this  knowl- 
edge, courage,  and  the  work  is  done — then  the  long 
skirts,  whalebones,  and  all  such  appendages,  must  go 
by  the  board,  and  you  will  leap  into  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  forever  bless  the  day  of  your  deliverance. 

But,  excuse  me,  I  did  not  set  out  to  exhort  others  to 
their  duty,  or  to  offer  arguments  in  favor  of  "  Bloomer- 
ism."  I  only  wished  to  tell  you  how  free  I  feel,  how 
light  and  comfortable— I  am  like  the  uncaged  bird,  I 
feel  as  though  I  could  almost  fly — I  am  like  the  wo- 
manof  old,  whom  "  Satan  had  bound  for  eighteen 
years" — I  can  stand  erect— can  run  to  my  work,  and  do 
truly  feel  that  I  am  released  from  very  heavy  bonds 
which  bound  me  (as  they  do  thousands  of  others),  es- 
pecially on  the  Sabbath  days.  And  further,  though 
it  is  the  dead  of  winter,  I  And  the  "  Bloomer  costume  " 
to  be  far  warmer  than  the  old  bonds,  though  not 
weighing  more  than  one  third  as  much.  In  soberness 
and  sincerity  I  recommend  the  "  Bloomer"  before  any 
other  dress  I  have  worn,  or  seen,  for  health,  comfort, 
and  beauty,  and  do  wish  a  "  God-speed  "  to  the  time 
when  it  shall  be  generally  adopted. 

Woman  was  neither  made  a  toy  nor  a  slave,  but  a 
help-meet  to  man,  and  as  such  devolves  upon  her  very 
many  important  duties,  and  obligations  which  cannot 
be  met  so  long  as  she  is  the  puny,  sickly,  aching, 
weakly,  dying  creature,  that  we  find  her  to  be  ;  and 
woman  must,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  redeem 
herself— she  must  tnro  w  off  the  shackles  that  have 
hitherto  bound  both  body  and  mind,  and  rise  into  new- 
ness of  life. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  my  sister  readers  of  the 
|  Journal,  exert  yourselves  in  the  good  word  and  work 
:  of  Reform;  some  can  lecture,  some  can  write,  and 
some  can  "  doctor;"  and  others  can  at  least  make  and 
wear  a  "  Bloomer," — quit  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobac-  I 
co,  and  pork,  and  use  cold  water  in  more  ways  than  I 
merely  upon  clothes  and  dishes,  and  thus  light,  and  j 
;  health,  and  cleanliness,  and  beauty,  may  soon  become  > 
;  common  with  us,  and  we  may  live  to  a  good  old.  age,   j 
be  a  blessing  in  our  family  circles,  and  in  society 
abroad. 

Wishing  you  all  great  success  in  the  good  cause,  I 
bid  you  farewell  for  the  present.    [Harthegig ,   Pa. 

Brief  Quotations. — [We  copy  the  following  para- 
gaphs  from  some  of  the  many  excellent  communica- 

ons  on  the  subject  of  Dress  Reform,  which  we  have 
eceived,  and  which  our  limited  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  print  in  full :] 

An  Illinois  Bloomer. — I  have  worn  the  short  dress 
almost  two  years,  and  nothing  would  induce  me  to  lay 
it  aside.    I  have  dispensed  with  whalebone  and  stays 
of  every  kind,  and  in  their  stead  I  place  a  row  of  but- 
tons and  button-holes  in  front  of  my  dress.    In  this 
costume  I  can  walk  with  ease,  breathe  freely,  and  keep 
clear  of  the  mud,  of  which  we  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply in  Illinois.   I  am  the  only  person,  here  to  my  knowl-  j 
edge,  who  wears  this  dress,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  ) 
the  subject  of  some  unpleasant  remarks,  and  occasion-  } 
ally  a  titter  from  the  unprincipled,  but  this  only  tends 
to  make  me  the  more  decided  in  the  good  cause  of  \ 
Dress  Reform.  c.  s.       \ 

Opposition  — Perhaps  you  have  had  opposition  ) 
from  unanticipated  quarters.  I  have  had,  also,  but  it  \ 
did  not  induce  the  abandonment  of  principle,  in  my  { 
case.  Some  good  ladies  have  had  the  extreme  kind-  ; 
ness  to  suggest  the  idea  that  I  was  endangering  my  > 
"  market,"  (to  speak  plainly) ,  by  going  in  such  direct  I 
opposition  to  public  opinion.  And  another,  who  pro-  I 
fessed  more  love  for  me  than  for  my  dress,  blandly  \ 
said  to  me,  that,  "her  only  son"  would  gladly  pay 
me  certain  attentions,  "  but  felt  that  he  could  not  un- 
less I  would  change  my  style  of  dress ! ! ! !"    j.  b.  m. 

An  Anecdote. — We  clip  the  following  from  an  arti- 
cle on  Dress  Reform,  by  our  correspondent,  Mary  E. 
Tillotson,  originally  published  in  the  Chenango  News: 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  oppose  the  re- 
form through  sheer  ignorance  ?  who  have  not  sufficient 
penetration  of  thought  to  trace  a  woeful  effect  back  to 
its  wicked  cause  ?  who  see  no  reason  for  this  universal 
complaining,  and  grow  morose  because  woman  can- 
not be  the  ever-patient  drudge,  however  manacled, 
never  dreaming  that  she  has  a  higher,  holier  office 
than  servile  ministration  to  their  wants  and  caprices  ? 
If  these  were  not  too  obstinate  to  reflect,  there  might 
be  hope  of  soon  enlightening  their  understanding;  but 
only  a  few  will  merit  the  credit  of  considering  and 
yielding  their  point.  Some  will,  however,  and,  if  I 
may  be  indulged  in  anecdote,  I  will  state  the  case  of 
one.  With  a  sad  face,  he  bent  over  my  sister's  chair, 
and  entreatingly  said— 

"I  want  you  to  take  off  this  dress  and  appear  as 
you  used  to." 

"  I  think  I  appear  better  in  this  than  in  any  other," 
she  laughingly  replied. 

"  No,  you  don't,  nor  anybody  else ;  it  is  all  non- 
sense; and  I  do  wish  you  would  never  put  it  on  again," 
he  earnestly  added. 

"  Well,"*said  she,  "it  looks  so  pretty,  and  feels  so 
well,  that  I  think  you  will  have  to  let  me  wear  it." 

Perceiving  she  was  in  too  humorous  a  mood  to  im- 
press him  favorably,  I  interrupted  by  saying,  "  You 
are  an  old  man,— -have  seen  sisters,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, sink  around  you  to  untimely  graves,  and  now  see  \ 
the  rest  of  their  unfortunate  sex  following  in  their 
footsteps.    Are  you  not  willing  that  these  suffering  i 
survivors  pause  in  their  tottering  career,  and  ask  way  j 
the  way  is  so  thorny  and  pestilent,  and  the  tomb  \ 
yawning  in  near  prospect?  and  if  merciful  Heaven  re- 
turns the  rebuking  answer, '  Because  you  have  depart- 
ed from  my  pleasant  paths  and  life-inspiring  laws,' 
can  you  not  brook  to  see  them  seek  those  flowery  paths, 
and  in  those  wholesome  laws  find  health  and  long  j 
lives  of  happiness?"    Erecting  himself  with  a  mien   t 
of  much  thoughtfulness,  the  old  man  slowly  respond- 
ed : 


"  I  have  seen  my  own  perish ;  I  do  see  the  whole 
female  community  fading  away,  from  some  cause  ;  if 
this  dress  is  any  better  for  you,  wear  it,  in  all  con- 
science !  I  am  willing." 

Fashion. — Nothing  seems  too  sacred  to  immolate 
upon  the  altar  of  Fashion.  Neither  happiness  nor 
health— not  even  life  itself,  is  exempt  from  the  great 
sacrifice  which  this  inexorable  goddess  requires  from 
her  followers.  Some  may  be  startled  at  this  assertion, 
but  no  one  can  deny  its  truth.  Take,  forexample,  the 
present  fashion  of  the  lady's  dress.  Look  at  the  deli- 
cate, tapering  waist,  so  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  many— 
and  so  fashionable  withal,— do  you  think  the  God  of 
nature  formed  it  thus  ?  Do  you  think  the  internal  or- 
gans of  that  chest  are  in  their  natural  places,  and  per- 
form their  proper  functions  ?  Common  sense  will  tell 
you  they  are  not  where  the  Creator  placed  them,  and 
consequently  are  obstructed  in  their  various  opera- 
tions. But  why  is  it  so  ?  why  this  strange  departure 
from  nature's  laws  ?  Oh !  it  is  the  Fashion— only  the 
Fashion!  a  daughter  of  reform. 

The  New  Costume.— Try  it, my  sisters,  ye  who  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  the  country,  and  ye  who  live  in  villages 
and  cities.  Scorn  those  whose  lives  are  passed  upon 
the  sidewalks,  making  remarks  upon  every  lady's 
dress,  be  it  long  or  short.  Perhaps  you  may  be  greet- 
ed with  "  three  cheers  for  the  Bloomers,"  or  "  hurrah 
for  trovvsers,"  or  some  such  low,  ill-bred  expressions, 
but  pass  on,  never  minding.  I  said  scorn  them,  but  not 
without  pity.  There  are  some  ladies,  of  such  delicate 
nerves,  and  still  more  delicate  sense,  that  are  most 
terribly  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  Bloomer.  To  these, 
I  would  say,  make  no  comments  upon  our  dress,  wear 
yours  as  long  as  you  please,  and  draw  your  consump- 
tion strings  as  tight  as  you  please;  but  if  we  choose  to 
give  freedom  to  our  lungs,  by  loosening  our  dresses, 
and  freedom  to  our  feet,  by  shortening  them,  allow 
us  the  privilege.  If  by  chance  we  meet,  stand  upon 
your  dignity,  never  fear  for  us,  we  will  take  care  for 
ourselves.  mary  morton. 


Uoiot  frflttt  %mt 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 


From  St.  Charles,  III.— [A  good  friend  and  co-worker 
sends  us  a  very  welcome  communication,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  find 
room  for  the  whole  article  :] 

Hydropathy  is  but  little  understood  here.  A  few,  thanks 
to  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  which  they  take  and  read,  who 
have  been  vastly  benefited  by  it,  who  will  not  make  walk- 
ing apothecary  shops  of  themselves  ;  who  throw  superfine 
flour  to  the  winds,  and  from  whose  tables  the  "  gentile 
lamb  " — in  other  words  the  hog,  is  forever  banished.  I  shall 
send  you  a  club  of  twenty  or  more  subscribers  in  a  few  days 
which  will  be  better  for  this  village  than  all  the  poisons 
which  decorate  the  shelves  of  our  three  apothecary  shops  . 
Most  of  our  people,  when  afflicted  with  disease,  employ  an 
Allopath,  and  if  nature  and  a  good  constitution  overcome  the 
disease  and  the  treatment,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  drugs  kill 
the  disease  with  the  patient,  thenjit  is  a  "mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Providence." 

*  *  *  «  a  a  * 

One  fact  and  I  close  :  A  neighbor,  who  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Hydropathic  gospel,  had  a  child  about  two  years  old, 
taken  down  with  a  violent  fever  on  the  24th  of  last  March. 
I  uring  the  forenoon  they  packed  her  in  a  wet  sheet  four 
times,  still  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  fever.  She  was  then 
taken  out,  held  naked  over  an  empty  wash-tub  and  a  pail  of 
cold  river  water  held  down  low  and  poured  on  the  neck  and 
head,  then  turned  over  and  poured  on  the  chest  ;  after  which 
she  was  rubbed  dry  and  warm,  especially  the  extremities, 
and  dressed.  The  fever  was  broken,  and  the  next  day  the 
child  was  as  well  as  ever.  o.  k. 

From  Freedom,  Pa. — [A  friend  in  this  place  writes  as  fol- 
lows :] 
I  have  been  taking  both  Journals  since  January  last,  and 
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have  read  with  much  interest  many  articles  contained  in 
both  these  "Heralds  of  Reform."  I  am  now  a  complete 
convert  to  Hydropathy.  Many  around  me  are  halting,  as 
between  two  opinions,  but  they  must  yield  to  the  power  of 
conviction,  and  acknowledge  the  superior  merits  of  Hydro- 
pathic treatment.  For  the  speedy  and  universal  triumph  of 
this  system  will  I  live  and  labor.  J-  I-  k. 

From  Newport,  N.  Y.— [Such  cases  as  the  following  should 
open  the  eyes  of  the  victims  of  old  systems  and  time-honor- 
ed abuses.     Eead  it,  mothers  :] 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  I  was  confined  with 
my  fourth  child,  after  a  short  period  of  labor.  On  the  10th 
I  sat  up  half  an  hour  morning  and  evening  ;  on  the  13th  sat 
up  most  of  the  day  ;  on  the  14th  I  sewed  most  of  the  after- 
noon ;  on  16th  walked  out  in  the  open  air,  (the  weather  be- 
ing very  cold  at  the  time  ;)  on  the  17th  called  on  one  of  the 
neighbors  :  bathing  daily  and  drinking  cold  water. 

Facts  like  these,  though  common  to  the  readers  of  the 
Water-Cure  Journal,  arc  rather  novel  in  this  place,  and 
they  cause  a  great  deal  of  talk  among  those  who  think  that 
lying-in  women  must  keep  their  beds  and  rooms  a  certain 
length  of  time.  It  has  quite  alarmed  some  of  the  dear  mo- 
thers here,  because  I  exposed  myself  to  the  open  air  when 
my  babe  was  only  a  week  old — in  winter  weather,  too  ! 

A.  N.  R. 

From  Covington,  Ga. — [As  one  out  of  the  many  cases 
which  we  might  quote  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the 
Journal,  and  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  the  "Sunny 
South,"  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  give  the  following,  which 
came  to  us  with  a  large  list  of  subscribers  appended  :] 

I  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  been  trying 
to  combat  the  ills  we  poor  mortals  are  heir  ,to,  upon  the 
Allopathic  plan.  Some  thirteen  months  past,  a  female  friend 
handed  me  a  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  I  can  treat  any  disease  that  I  have  had  to  contend 
with,  more  successfully — in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  with 
far  more  comfort  to  the  patient — upon  the  Hydropathic  than 
upon  the  Allopathic  plan.  This  section  has  been  remarkably 
healthy  the  past  year.  I  have  had  a  number  of  cases  of  fe- 
vers of  different  types,  typhoid,  bilious,  continued,  remittent, 
intermittent,  pneumonies,  puerperal,  dysenteries,  croups, 
bruises,  etc.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  lost  but  two 
patients,  and  those  were  infants,  (cholera  infantum,) 
treated  upon  the  mixed  plan.  h.  j.  b. 

From  Hamilton,  N.  Y. — Enclosed,  find  a  list  of  fifty-two 
names  for  your  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  twenty-six  dol- 
lars 1o  pay  for  them.  The  cause  is  flourishing  here  admi- 
rably. The  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  their  own 
interest,  and  I  think  as  I  did  one  year  ago,  that  ere  long  one 
hundred  copies  will  be  taken  at  this  office.  Last  fall,  my 
son,  eighteen  years  old,  was  saved  from  the  devouring  jaws 
of  death,  by  the  application  of  the  water  treatment,  after 
having  been  regularly  attended  three  times  a  day  by  the 
best  Hydropathic  physicians  in  the  place,  until  he  was  given 
up  to  die  by  all  that  saw  him.  t.  w.  w. 

Feom  Rising  Sun,  Ind.— [A  correspondent  sends  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  an  interesting  case  of  Inflammatory  Rheu- 
matism :] 

A  young  man  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  the  metatarsal  re- 
gion of  his  left  foot,  which  ramified  very  rapidly,  untilliis 
nervous  and  osseous  system  was  in  the  most  acute  pain. 
The  doctors  were  soon  called  (Allopathic,  of  course)— bleed- 
ing, blistering,  fomentation,  and  other  like  applications 
were,  by  turns,  very  energetically  put  into  operation,  until 
the  disease,  (Inflammatory  Rheumatism)  with  the  debilita- 
ting influences  of  the  medicine,  had  completely  prostrated  the 
patient.  Near  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  the  doctors 
gave  him  up  to  the  "  last  enemy,  which  is  death  ;"  but  he 
who  is  mightier  than  man,  provided  a  remedy.  The  patient 
was  taken  outdoors,  and  placed  on  a  chair,  while  a  "  strong 
man,  well-armed,"  stood  above  him,  and  poured  half  a  bar. 
rel  of  cold  water  upon  his  body,  after  which  he  was  carried 
back  to  bed,  and  well  covered.  The  perspiration  flowed 
freely,  and  consequent  relief  followed.  Like  applications 
with  like  effect,  were  made  twice  a  day  for  three  days,  and 
on  the  third  day  he  was  able  to  walk  quite  briskly.  The 
disease  was  about  one  week  in  leaving  the  system  entirely 
and  the  effects  wore  off  by  degrees.  n  n  B    ' 

From  Caledonia,  PA.-[Waler-Cure  folks  <7o  tell  some 
rather  "big  stories,"  but  the  beauty  of  the  thing  is,  that 
they  are  no  less  true  than  big.  The  following  is  strong  tes- 
timony :] 


Some  of  the  stories  in  the  Journal  from  your  big  doctors, 
we  think,  sound  pretty  large,  but  they  are  not  so  large  in 
reality,  as  what  we,  here  in  the  woods,  are  doing  all  the 
while  ;  just  for  a  stimulus.  Permit  me  to  tell  you  what  it  is 
we  are  at  ;  no  long  story— no,  no,  I'll  tell  it  in  a  lump. 

The  scarlet  fever  rages  here  badly  this  winter.  The  Allo- 
paths went  to  work  in  the  first  place  and  let  some  half-dozen 
lovely  children  die.  The  disease  generally  turns  on  the 
third  rlay.  Few  that  die  survive  the  third  day  ;  but  the  big- 
ness of  my  story  is  this — Water-Cure  children  all  get  well 
without  any  Doctor  !  Even  some  who  could  not  be  persua- 
ded to  take  the  Journal,  when  their  children  get  sick,  in- 
stead of  running  for  a  Doctor,  run  to  ask  neighbor  Water- 
Cure  what  he  did,  then  go  home  and  do  likewise,  and  they 
all  get  well  as  yet,  without  a  solitary  failure.  And  now  to 
convince  you  of  the  facts  here  stated,  I  give  you  my  true 
name,  and  "take  the  responsibility."  I  would  give  par- 
ticulars if  I  was  sure  I  could  make  the  communication  a  - 
ceptable.  Allopaths  have  said,  "When  they  (Water-Cure 
folks)  have  killed  three  or  four  they  will  be  satisfied  ;"  but 
now  they  look  the  other  way  when  they  see  even  a  mud- 
puddle,  v.  D. 

From  Glover,  Vermont. — I  am  heartily  glad  that  your  in- 
valuable labors  are  so  fully  appreciated  by  the  public.  I 
have  never  met  with  anything  like  Water-Cure  in  cases  of 
disease.  It  is  the  people's  panacea,  and  will  particularly 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eking  out  the  pains  of  life  in  the  use  of  Allopathic 
poisons.  This  was  formerly  a  sickly  place,  but  since  your 
clean  sheet  has  gladdened  us,  we  have  become  hale  and 
hearty,  and  pill-peddling  correspondingly  meagre  in  its  re- 
turns of  profit.  You  ought  to  have  a  million  of  subscribers 
in  the  United  States  alone,  and  unless  I  much  mistake  the 
signs  of  the  times,  will  have  in  a  very  few  years.      T.  j.  t. 

From  Hamilton,  C.  W. — Having  received  and  read  your 
Journal  with  much  interest,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  was 
about  remitting  the  subscription  price  for  volume  fifteen, 
when  the  idea  struck  me,  that  there  might  be  a  club  raised  ; 
without  making  much  of  an  effort,  and  acting  on  the  im- 
pulse, I  went  out  for  an  hour,  and  the  result  is  enclosed.  I 
doubt  not,  but  there  are  hundreds  in  this  city,  who  would 
willingly  subscribe,  if  waited  on  with  the  prospectus,  but 
having  no  time  to  attend  to  it  myself,  I  leave  it  for  others. 

w.  w.  R. 

From  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  C. — I  commenced  taking  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  January,  1851.  I  would  not  be  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  AVater-Cure  I  have  obtained  from 
it  and  the  Encyclopedia  for  five  hundred  dollars.  I  have 
used  nothing  but  water  in  my  family  ever  since,  and  have 
succeeded  well  ;  have  had  lately  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of 
influenza  in  my  family,  all  of  which  yielded  admirably  to 
the  wet  sheet  and  warm  water  drinking.  I  do  hope  the 
people  will  soon  get  their  eyes  open  to  the  good  effects  of 
water  and  the  danger  of  drug  treatment.  L.  s. 

From  Tioga,  Pa. — I  doubt  not  the  Journal  will  save  me. 
five  times  its  cost  for  the  coming  year,  for  I  and  my  family 
have  "thrown  tea  and  coffee  to  the  dogs,"  and  mainly 
through  its  influence  ;  and  are  meditating  a  like  fate  for  all 
kinds  of  "dead  animals." 


■a  «o  < »  ^  n 


Home. — Home  !  how  sweet,  how  tender  the  word  ! 
Howfull  of  tbe  associations  that  the  heart  loves  !  How 
deeply  interwoven  are  the  golden  filaments  of  these 
associations  with  all  the  fibres  of  our  affectionate  na- 
tures, forming  the  glittering  web  of  the  heart's  golden 
life!  Here  are  father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister, 
companions,  all  the  heart  loves— all  that  makes  earth 
lovely,  all  that  enriches  the  mind  with  faith  and  the 
soul  with  hope  !  What  language  is  meet  for  home  use, 
to  bear  the  messages  of  home  feelings,  to  be  freighted 
with  the  diamond- treasures  of  home  hearts  ?  Should 
it  be  any  other  than  the  most  refined  and  pure — any 
other  than  that  breathing  the  sacred  chastity  of  affec- 
tion ? — Hopes  and  Helps. 


i 
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A  PARODY. 

To  breathe,  or  not  to  breathe  ;  that 's  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fashion, 
Or  to  bear  the  scoffs  and  ridicule  of  those 
Who  despise  the  Bloomer  dresses. 

In  agony, 
No  more  ? — and,  by  a  dress  to  say  we  end 
The  side-ache,  and  the  thousand  self-made  aches, 
Which  those  are  heir  to,  who,  for  mere  fashion, 
Will  dress  so  waspish. 

To  live — to  breathe — 
To  breathe— perchance  to  gasp  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub,- 
For  in  the  Bloomer  dress  what  comforts  come 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  the  tight-made  dress, 
Must  give  us  ease.    There 's  the  reason 
That  makes  sad  havoc  of  so  long  life. 
For,  who  would  bear  the  ills  and  pains  of  self, 
While  laced  upright  in  stays  or  whalebone, 

The  rules  of  fashion — except  to  make  a  form 

By  the  Creator  made  more  fashionable  ; 

When  she  herself,  for  health,  might  comfort  take 

By  dressing  loosely? 

Willing  those  there  are, 
Under  a  painful  life  to  groan  and  sweat, 
For  fear  of  being  ridiculed. 
And  thus  they  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fly 
To  comforts  which  they  know  not  of. 
Thus  ridicule  does  make  cowards  of  them  all  : 
And  so  the  natural  hue  of  countenance 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  disease  ; 
To  good  advice  pay  no  regard.     And  thus 
They  lose  the  bliss  of  health. 
Olivet.  mattie. 


To  grow  spiritually  is  the  duty,  work,  and  end  of 


life 


FREEDOM. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

0,  true  soul,  there  's  Freedom  for  thee  ; 

Thou  may'st  win  it, — not  below — 
Not  on  earth  with  mortal  vesture, 

Where  to  love,  to  feel,  to  know, 
Is  to  suffer  ;  but  unfettered, 

Thou  may'st  spring  to  riper  life, 
Purified  from  Hate  and  Evil, 

And  Mortality  and  Strife. 

Death  is  jailer  ;  he  '11  release  thee  ; 

Through  his  portals  thou  shalt  see 
The  perfection  that  awaits  thee, 

If  thou  'rt  worthy  to  be  free. 
Be  thou  meek,  to  exaltation  ; 

Death  shall  give  thee  wings  to  soar  ; 
Loving  God  and  knowing  all  things, 

Upward  springing  evermore. 


REFORM  LYRICS.    NO.  Id. 

BY     JOHN     GOSSK     FREEZE. 

A  plug  of  Tobacco  ?    Get  out — 
The  man  who  puts  that  in  his  mouth 
Will  soon  want  a  strong  whisky  punch, 
To  quench  his  intestinal  drouth. 

A  segar?    I'm  obliged — I  don't  smoke, 
My  tastes  do  not  run  in  that  way — 
And  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
You  will  quit  the  foul  practice  to-day. 

I  prefer  that  my  breath  should  be  sweet- 
I  prefer  that  my  teeth  should  be  white — 
I  prefer  that  my  mouth  should  be  clean— 
I  prefer  that  my  nerves  should  be  right. 

I  prefer  that  my  hand  should  be  firm — 
I  prefer  that  my  head  should  be  clear — 
So,  tobacco,  and  whisky,  and  tea, 
Farewell — for  we  meet  no  more  here. 
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"If  thk  people  can  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Hydropathy,  they  will  not  err  much,  certainly  not  fatally,  in  their 
home  application  of  the  Watee-Cure  Appliances  to  the  common  disease 
of  the  day.  If  they  can  go  a  step  further,  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  they  will  well  nigh  emancipate  them- 
selves from  all  need  of  doctors  of  any  sort."- — Hydropathy  for  thk 
People. 


JUNE  JOTTINGS. 

BY  K.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 

Coming  Events. — The  shadows  of  what  is 
rapidly  coming  to  pass  are  thickly  gathering 
around  us.  The  medical  profession  is  in  a  con- 
dition very  like  that  of  the  political  parties  on 
the  eve  of  an  election — "  commotion — motion 
— motion."  The  great,  grand,  and  all-perva- 
ding theme  of  the  allopathic  journals  is  quack- 
ery, quackery,  quackery — what  shall  be  done 
with  quackery  ?  The  inaugural  addresses  of 
medical  professors,  and  the  annual  addresses 
before  medical  societies,  are  redolent  of  super- 
fluous talk  on  the  everlasting  subject;  and  the 
"  nature,  causes,  and  cure,"  of  quackery  are  dis- 
coursed upon  with  a  great  deal  more  words 
than  wisdom,  all  over  the  area  of  enlightened 
communities. 

To  us  these  things  have  a  meaning.  We  see, 
or  "seem  to  see"  in  them,  the  indication  of 
such  a  moving  of  the  long  stagnant  waters  of 
a  false  philosophy,  as  shall  eventuate  in  their 
purification.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  re- 
mark that,  in  the  multitudinous  dissertations 
we  have  read  on  this  subject,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  not  one  has  pointed  out  a 
hopeful  remedy  !  Though  any  amount  of 
eloquence  is  expended  on  the  fact  that  quack- 
ery is  a  fixed  fact  amongst  us ;  that  it  spreads 
broad  and  wide ;  that  it  runs  rampant  in  the 
land;  that  it  is  sadly  undermining  the  dignity 
of  the  profession,  and  diverting  the  emolu- 
ments thereunto  properly  appertaining  to 
irregular  pockets  ;  no  one  can  write  or  speak 
of  the  curability  of  the  evil  except  in  language 
of  the  most  dolorous  despair. 

Loud  complaints  and  deep  lamentations  are 
uttered  in  many  quarters,  because  the  laws  do 
not  sufficiently  protect  the  medical  profession. 
The  people  are  blamed  because  they  employ  any 
but  the  ''regulars"  when  sick;  and  legislatures 
in  several  of  our  States  are  soundly  berated 
because  they  do  not  put  a  stop  to  unorthodox 
practice  by  force  of  statutory  enactment. 

But  in  all  this  clamor  one  small  circumstance 
is  always  overlooked.  The  advocates  for  pro- 
tecting the  profession  (which  means,  allowing 
nobody  to  doctor  except  the  doctors  of  the 
drug  school,)  always  forget  to  try  to  make  it 
appear  that  their  services  are  more  useful  to 
the  sick  person,  than  those  of  the  veriest 
quacks  in  existence.     Nay,  they  absolutely  re- 


fuse a  comparison  of  results  between  their 
practice  and  that  of  other  systems,  which  they 
denounce  as  quackery.  And  further,  they 
even  refuse  to  give  the  public  any  reasons, 
save  their  own  dogmatical  assertions,  why  the 
system  which  they  wish  to  perpetuate  by  law, 
(not  daring  to  trust  it  longer  to  its  intrinsic 
merits.)  is  any  better  than  those  they  con- 
demn. 

Since  Hydropathy  gained  an  impregnable 
foothold  in  the  United  States,  our  brethren  of 
the  Allopathic  School  have  had  six  several 
National  Conventions,  the  last  of  which  has  just 
been  held  in  this  city,  to  devise  ways  and  means, 
and  concoct  plans  and  schemes  to  put  up  the 
dignity  of  drugopathy,  and  put  down  the  in- 
dignity of  all  other  pathies.  We  are  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  chronicle  that  no  sort  of  success 
has  attended  their  painful  labors,  either  as  re- 
gards putting  themselves  up  or  others  down. 
We,  however,  derive  from  hence  an  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  friends  of  medical  re- 
form ;  for  every  attempt  to  fetter  and  trammel 
public  sentiment  and  individual  freedom,  gives 
us  precisely  the  opportunity  we  want  to  ex- 
pos e  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  drug  system, 
and  teach  the  people  a  better  way. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Journal  of 
Health,  that  allopathy  in  England  is  also  in  a 
terrible  state  of  tribulation,  because  the  people 
there  are  beginning  to  prefer  the  Eclectic's 
catnip  to  their  calomel;  the  Homceopathic's 
arnica  to  their  blister;  and  the  Hydropathic's 
cold-wet-sheet  packing  to  their  warm  red-blood 
spilling.  And  there,  as  here,  instead  of  giving 
the  people  satisfactory  reasons  why  they 
should  be  recognized  as  the  only  and  exclusive 
conservators  of  the  public  health,  they  are 
driving  at  the  legal  authorities  for  protection — 
for  a  stringent  law  to  compel  the  people  to  be 
bled  and  blistered  by  them,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  said  people's 
preferences  and  feelings. 

But  nihil  tarn  ahsurdum,  quod  non  dictum  sit 
ah  aliquo  philosophorum.  There  is  no  absurd- 
ity which  has  not  been  maintained  by  some 
philosopher.  Concerning  the  attempt  of  the 
English  allopaths  to  get  their  system  protected 
by  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  The  Journal  of 
Health  remarks  : — 

"If  we  judge  from  preparations  now  being 
made  by  the  faculty  to  '  put  down'  true  medi- 
cal reform,  it  would  appear  that  the  downfall 
of  the  old  school  is  not  far  distant. 

Allopathy  must  have  a  very  bad  reputation 
at  the  present  time,  if  its  disciples  are  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Government  to  regain  the 
power  it  has  evidently  lost.  And  it  will  be 
impossible  for  medical  men  to  recover  any  of 
their  former  repute,  if  they  intend  coercing 
people  into  an  already  declining  patronage. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  their  liberality  ?  or 
how  can  they  gain  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  mankind?  when  such  obnoxious  language 
as  '  conviction  before  a  magistrate,'  '  the  offence 
was  committed,'  etc.,  etc.,  are  used  in  their 
Bill.  And  all  this  to  perpetuate  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  afflicting  humanity,  namely,  the  i 


old  school  practice  of  medicine,  concerning 
which  Dr.  Forbes  says,  '  Things  have  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  that  they  cannot  be  worse ; 
they  must  either  mend  or  end.' 

It  is  truly  humiliating  in  this  age  of  free- 
trade  to  behold  a  body  of  men  becoming  de- 
pendent upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  '  pro- 
tect' them  from  the  spread  of  truth  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  physiological  instruc- 
tion." 

Water-Cure  Establishments. — Our  readers 
need  only  look  at  the  advertising  department 
of  this  Journal  to  discover  the  fact  that 
Hydropathy  is  extending  itself  in  all  directions, 
as  fast,  at  least,  as  is  consistent  with  healthy 
growth.  The  list  of  cures  is  not  only  much 
longer  than  in  any  preceding  year,  but  many 
of  them  have  greatly  enlarged  their  business 
capacities.  The  increase  of  Water-Cure  prac- 
titioners who  do  not  conduct  establishments 
has  been  still  greater,  while,  greater  than  all, 
is  the  demand  for  good  establishments  and 
competent  physicians  to  manage  them,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West. 

Dog  Meat  and  Hog  Meat. — The  Cincinnati 
Inquirer  tells  the  following  story  of  "  unmiti- 
gated rascality."  It  is  horrible  enough  to 
think  of  eating  the  carcass^of  a  dead  dog ;  but 
in  our  judgment  there  is  nothing  more  intrinsi- 
cally horrible  in  the  thing  than  there  is  in  eating 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  hog — one  of  our  "staple" 
foods.  Habit  may  make  us  revolt  at  the  dog, 
and  smack  our  lips  at  the  hog ;  but  it  would 
trouble  Quoggs  or  Noggs  to  give  a  reason  why 
one  should  eat  the  hog  and  refuse  the  dog  : — 

"  A  Dog  Killed  to  be  sold  as  Mutton  in 
Market. — A  case  was  brought  before  the 
Police  Court  yesterday,  which,  in  the  testimony, 
disclosed  facts  of  the  most  unmitigated  mean- 
ness and  revolting  character,  involving  the 
health  and  lives  of  our  citizens.  William 
String,  a  butcher  residing  in  the  rear  of  the 
Brighton  House,  and  holding" stall  No.  10,  Wade 
street  Market,  was  arraigned  before  the  Court 
on  the  charge  of  selling  unwholesome  meat,  as 
provided  for  in  the  ordinance.  Mr.  Todhunter, 
Market  Master,  testified  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  String  had  killed  a  dog  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  dressed  it  after  the  manner  of 
dressing  mutton,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it 
in  market.  On  receiving  the  information,  he 
went  to  the  slaughter  house  and  there  found 
the  dog  suspended  from  a  hook,  regularly 
dressed,  scored,  and  prepared  for  market.  Seve- 
ral witnesses  were  examined  relative  to  the 
charge,  all  of  whom  corroborated  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Todhunter,  while  one  or  two  testified 
they  had  known  the  prisoner  to  purchase  a 
slunk  calf,  three  days.'  old,  and  offer  its  meat 
in  market  for  sale ;  also  diseased  hogs.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  elicited  was  of  the  most  re- 
volting character,  and  well  calculated  to  make 
mankind  forswear  the  use  of  meat  forever. 
One  of  the  hands  in  the  employ  of  String 
stated  that  he  had  killed  the  calf  referred  to, 
as  well  as  the  dog;  but  in  extenuation  of  the 
latter,  stated  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  fat  of  the  dog  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  evidence,  however,  went  to  show 
that  if  the  discovery  of  the  killing  of  the  dog 
had  not  been  made,  in  all  probability  the 
animal  would  have  been  offered  in  market  as 
mutton,   from  the  fact   of  its  being   carefully 
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dressed  and  scored,  afterpie  manner  of  dres-  ,       Notwithstanding,    Dr.   Burwell    assures   us 
sin°-  such  meat.     The  court,  Judge  Spooner,     that  "  there  had  not  been  a  single  accident  re- 


spoke  at  some  length  on  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  charged  against  the  prisoner,  and  the 
necessity  of  strictly  enforcing  the  laws  in  re 
gard  to  the  selling  of  impure  meats.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  court  was,  that  he  should  forfeit 
his  stall,  No.  10  in  Wade  street  market,  and  be 
forbidden  to  appear  in  market  for  the  space  of  J 
six  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $20  and  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  to  stand  committed 
until  paid." 

Animal  Food  as  a  Stimulant.— We  join  j 
issue  with  the  London  Journal  of  Health  on 
the   positions  it  assumes  in  relation  to  using  < 
stimulating  food   for   medicinal   purposes.     It 
says  in  the  April  number  :— 

"  In  certain  cases  of  disease,  as  the  later  I 
stages  of  fevers  and  inflammation,  and  in  some 
forms  of  general  debility,  the  use  of  animal 
food  is  necessary,  even  to  infants.  But  it  is  to  < 
be  given  as  a  medicine — as  a  stimulant.  In  ^ 
these  cases  it  acts  very  much  after  the  manner  j 
of  wine,  giving  firmness  and  power  to  the  < 
circulation,  exhilarating  the  nerves,  and  restor-  | 
ing  the  heat  of  the  body.  Most  of  the  cases 
in  which  its  use  is  proper  will  be  specified  | 
hereafter."  j 

Now  we  have  seen  great,  very  great  mis" 
chief  result  from  this  whimsical  notion — for 
we  regard  the  whole  attempt  at  reasoning  as 
merely  the  expression  of  a  whim.  Our  theory 
is — and  our  practice  corresponds  with  it — that 
the  condition  of  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
struggle  of  the  vital  machinery  in  ridding  itself 
of  those  morbific  influences  which  induced  the 


suiting  from  its  use."  We  must  appeal  to  his 
statistics  to  prove  the  contrary.  What  mean 
eighteen  cases  of  instrumental  labor  in  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  unless  it  mean  that  the 
chloroform  so  paralyzed  the  muscular  power  as 


)  institutions  for  turning  men  into  women. 
We    are    sorry  those  divines   did    not    hear 

!  Lucy  Stone's  lectures  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  re- 
cently. She  told  the  men  that  they  ought  to 
possess  a  little  more  tenderness,  amiability,  and 

|  feminine  gentleness  of  disposition ;  and  she 
told  the  women  that  they  ought  to  cultivate  a 


to  render  forceps  necessary  to  do  what  nature  <  little  more  courage,  vigor,  fortitude,  and  self- 
should    have    done,    and    what,    unmolested, 


nature  would  have  done  ?  A  resort  to  instru- 
ments in  one  case  in  ten,  shows  a  most  unusual 
and  extraordinary  ratio  of  difficult  cases.  We 
can  give  the  names  of  female  midwives,  who, 
before  chloroform  was  in  fashion,  did  not  have 
occasion  to  employ  forceps  in  more  than  one  of 
a  thousand  cases,  and  in  some  public  institu- 
tions, (before  chloroform  was  known,)  forceps 
were  not  used  once  in  five  hundred  cases.  If 
all  the  women  in  labor  were  to  take  chloroform 
for  two  or  three  generations,  there  might  then 
be  a  seeming  necessity  for  forceps,  or  some 
other  instrumental  assistance  in  every  easel 


fever,  requires  the  most  perfect  rest  and  the     not  palatable." 

purest  nutriment.  And  the  admitted  fact,  \  And  suppose,  Mr.  Medicus,  neither  the 
that  animal  food  in  such  cases  acts  very  much  \  herring  nor  sardine  is  palatable  ?  Your  plan 
after  the  manner  of  wine,  is  an  additional  \  is  too  much  like  rendering  a  rotten  egg  pala- 
table by  chewing  and  swallowing  a  small 
\  quantity  of  assafcetida. 

}      Physio  in  Scarlet  Fever. — The  ill  success 

\  of  all  physicians  who  have  treated  this  disease 

allopathically,  has  long  been  a  standing  theme 

of   medical   journals.      A   Dr.    Hereford,    of 


reason  for  its  condemnation.  We  have  pre- 
scribed neither  animal  food  nor  wine,  nor 
stimulus  of  any  kind,  in  the  decline  or  later 
stages  of  fevers,  and  we  have  never  seen  any 
tendency  to  "  run  down"  by  their  non-adminis- 
tration.    In  fact,  the  running   down  is  often 


produced  and  always  aggravated  by  stimu-  }  Petersburg,  Va ,  says  the  Intelligencer  of  that 
lating  foods  and  medicines,  albeit  they  may  piaee;  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
and  do  produce  a  transient  excitement,  heat,  general  bad  success  of  physicians  in  its  man- 
augmented  circulation,  and  other  evidences  of  j  agernent,  is  in  consequence  of  giving  too 
vital  resistance,  vital  disturbance,  and  vital  ' 
waste. 

Chloroform  in  Midwifery. — Our  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Boston  Medical  Journal,  has  discussed  this 
matter,  and  a  majority  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  ought  to  be  administered  to 
women  in  labor.  The  data  presented  to  sus- 
tain this  conclusion  appear  to  us  to  point 
exactly  the  other  way  : — 

"The  subject  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Bur- 
well,  who  read  a  paper  upon  it.  He  had 
administered  chloroform  in  one  hundred  and 


'■  reliance ;  and  she  told  both  sexes  that  they 
should  strive  to  imitate,  in  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual natures,  that  model  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  good  in  both  male  and  female — ■ 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Can  those  Pittsfield  di- 
vines preach  a  better  sermon  than  this  ? 

HYGIENE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 

The  brief  article  in  our  April  number,  under  the  head  of 
"  To  Associationists,"  has  elicited  several  responses.  We 
desire  to  promote  fraternal  co-operation  and  unity  of  inter- 
ests among  men,  and  sympathize  -with  every  movement 
which  tends  to  embody  Christianity  in  practical  life  ;  but  in 

<  the  present  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  we  can  give  but 
s  little  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  our 
j  correspondents.  A.  C.  wishes  us  to  permit  letters  to  him,  on 
\  this  subject,  to  be  addressed  to  our  care.  This,  post-office 
]  regulations,  as  well  as  our  own  business,  forbid  ;  but  we  will 
j  publish  the  name  and  address  of  any  person  interested  in 
I  the  movement  who  will  consent  to  receive  communications 
(  on  the  subject,  and  thus  establish  a  communication  between 
\  those  who  may  desire  to  unite  in  the  proposed  Association. 
J  This,  until  an  organization  can  be  effected,  is  the  best  plan 
j  we  can  suggest. 

S  We  proceed  to  give  the  pith  of  two  or  three  of  the  com- 
j  munications  on  the  subject,  now  before  us.      First,  we  pre- 

<  sent  extracts  from  an  article  (for  the  whole  of  which  we 
I  cannot  find  room)  from  the  pen  of  Alfred  Cridge,  whose  post- 
(  office  is  Toronto,  Canada  West,  but  who  expects  to  be  in 

New  York  during  the  present  month,  (June)  : 

With  reference  to  an  article  addressed  to  Associationists, 
in  April  number,  1  have  to  say,  that  for  some  time  past  I  have 
been  agitating  the  subject,  and  want  a  Community  started 
on  the  following  platform  : 

I.  Health  reform  on  systems  advocated  in  Water-Cure 
Journal,  Sax's  Organic  Laws,  Graham  on  Human  Life,  &c. 

II.  Organized  Labor  in  domestic  and  business  life,  com- 
prising unitary  dwellings,  joint-stock  vegetarian  farms  and 

<,  manufactories. 

III.  Supremacy  of  the  Love  principle,  the  practical  reali- 
;  zation  of  Christ's  teachings  by  co-operation  in  place  of  com- 
1  petition,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a  higher  life  by 
)  excluding  selfishness,  and  by  a  double  economy  :  1st,  that  of 

This  doctrine   has   been   taught      Production,  by  organization  and  division  of  labor;  2nd  that 

of  consumption,  by  a  simple,  cheap,  and  healthy  diet  ot  un- 


Cod-Liver  Oil  come  again. — The  Boston 
Medical  Journal  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
furnishing  the  profession  with  the  following 
intensely  delectable  item  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence : — 

"A  physician  states  that  cod-liver  oil  may  be 
'>  administered  without  the  least  disgust  to  a 
'/  patient,  by  chewing  and  swallowing  a  small 
|  quantity  of  the  roe  of  a  smoked  herring,  both 
j  before  and  after  taking  the  spoonful  of  oil.  A 
;  piece   of  sardine  will  answer,   if  herrings  are 


much  physic, 

out  of  the  regular  profession  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  if  its  truthfulness  (and  we 
Ttnow  it  to  be  true)  find  a  general  reception  by 
the  profession  at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  humanity  may  be  thankful. 

Man's  Rights  and  Woman's  Duties. — The 
Boston  Journal  says  : — "  Female  colleges  were 
denounced  at  a  meeting  of  divines  and  others, 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  other  day.  They 
object  to  these  modern  institutions  for  turning 


bolted  farinacea  and  fruits.  By  buying  in  large  quantities, 
by  dispensing  with  unnecessary  and  wasteful  labor,  we 
leave  a  large  margin  of  time  to  be  occupied  in  cultivating 
our  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties,  free  from  drawbacks 
of  sickness,  sorrow,  anxiety  and  excessive  labor. 

Thus  are  three  reforms  united  in  one — sanitary,  social  and 
spiritual — resulting  in  a  Triune  Phalanx. 

****** 

To  disseminate  vegetarianism,  we  want  statistics.  The 
average  per  centage  of  deaths  in  the  Northern  States  annually 
is  2  per  cent.,  something  under  one  half  per  cent,  among  tee- 
totallers. If  the  mortality  in  a  vegetarian  phalanx  only 
amounted  to  one  tenth  per  cent.,  it  would  be  a  more  convinc- 
ing fact  than  all  that  have  yet  been  accumulated,  of  the  supe- 
rior healthfulness  of  vegetable  diet  rightly  chosen.  We  want 
combined  facts.  Statistical  arguments  rightly  directed  are  ir- 
resistible.    "A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."     Who  will  assist 


women  into  men."  There  are  in  this  city 
eighty  cases — one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  \  twenty  thousand  men  occupied  as  clerks  in 
which  were  greatly  relieved,  fifty-five  partially,  \  crockery,  shirt,  hosiery,  thread-and-needle, 
^nfpper?  o,Z^LTnrZJ?m  •"*♦  Tu    l*     ribbon,  parasol,  and  other  stores,  where  all  the  i in  ca™  °ut  cthe  **  *«' at  comUwd  rf  ™yet 

Seventeen    cases,  labor  was   terminated   by  the   ;  .'...'  ,.,„..  made?    Twenty-five  men,  twenty-five  women,  aud  children 

use  of  forceps — in  one  case  by  craniotomy in  i  business  1S  nght,  easy,  and  peculiarly  feminine,     ad  Ub^  with  aggTesa.te  capital  of  S25,ooor  can  soon  test  the 

one  by  turning.     Eighty-eight  of  these  cases  \  yet  we  hear  of  no  "  divines  and  others"  assem-  \  efficacy  of  Vegetarianism,  organization  of  labor,  and  practi- 


I 


were  patients  in  labor  for  the  first  time." 


bling  themselves  together  to  denounce  these 


cal  "  Christ  unity"  combined.     Are  there  as  many  among 
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the  readers  of  the  Journal,  willing  to  come  out  and  try  it 
between  this  time  and  March  15,  1854? 


Such  as  can  conveniently  repair  to  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  about  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  had  better  do 
so.  It  is  likely  that  a  Convention  will  be  called  about  that 
time,  of  such  as  are  favorable  to  the  above  objects.  They 
could  probably  employ  their  time  for  a  few  days  in  studying 
the  mechanism  of  the  Hopedale  Community,  near  Milford, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  North  American  Phalanx  near  Keyport, 
New  Jersey,  and  Raritan  Bay  Union,  near  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey. 

"S.  P.  L.,"  Liberty,  111.,  writes  as  follows  : 

There  appeared  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Wa- 
ter-Ore Journal,  headed ' '  To  Associationists, ' '  in  which  the 
writer  wishes  to  be  informed  if  there  is  a  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment owned  by  a  "joint  stock  association,"  and  suggests 
the  propriety  of  carrying  one  into  effect. 

I  do  not  know  of  any.  He  wishes  to  have  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  to  give  their  views  on  the  subject.  I,  for  one, 
will  give  mine.  I  am  well  convinced  that  if  such  an  asso- 
ciation could  be  carried  into  effect,  much  good  would  event- 
ually result  therefrom.  There  are  matters  of  consideration 
connected  with  it — matters  that  will  be  a  serious  obstacle. 
Some  persons  of  such  associations  are  better  able  to  go  into 
the  establishing  of  such  an  Asylum  than  others  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  when  the  proper  time  should  come  to  com- 
mence operations,  those  possessed  of  the  most  means  would 
fly  off  the  track,  and  leave  the  poorer  class  to  do  as  best 
they  could.  However,  I  would  be  willing  to  invest  my 
small  capital  in  such  an  enterprise. 

As  for  a  suitable  locality,  I  do  not  know  of  any  as  far 
south  as  I  would  wish  to  be.  I  know  of  one  or  two  near 
Stillwater,  in  Minesota,  but  these  are  too  far  north  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  degrees.  I  should  like  best  to  have  a  site 
somewhere  in  latitude  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees  north 
of  the  equator,  near  to  some  mountain  stream.  Tennessee 
would  be  a  delightful  place — somewhere  near  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  There  we  could  find  a  situation  that  would 
be  just  suited  to  the  occasion. 

Pass  round  the  hat  and  see  who  will  contribute  to  the 
erection  of  the  Water-Cure  Asylum.  Throw  in,  brethren, 
you  are  on  the  right  track. 

"  A  Phalansterlin,"  New  York  city,  says  : 

I  am  in  favor  of  association  on  a  broader  basis  than  that 
contemplated  by  your  correspondent — a  scientific  and  com- 
plete reorganization  of  society,  but  look  with  interest  and 
favor  upon  all  earnest  efforts  to  solve  the  great  social  prob- 
lem, and  institute  truer  conditions  and  relations  among  men. 
I  see  clearly,  loo,  the  intimate  connection  between  health 
of  body  and  health  of  soul,  and  between  these  and  social 
and  industrial  harmonies. 

I  think  that  such  an  Association  or  Co-operative  Communi- 
ty as  is  proposed,  should  be  located  somewhere  in  the  great 
central  Alleghanian  or  Apalachian  region  of  the  United 
States.  In  sundry  journeys,  rambles  and  sojournings  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains  in  Virginia,  East  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  spots  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  an  enterprise. 
I  should  prefer  the  northwestern  corner  of  North  Carolina  or 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Georgia,  were  I  to  engage  in  such 
an  experiment.  The  soil  is  sufficiently,  good,  the  waters, 
clear  mountain  streams,  very  pure,  the  scenery  grand,  and 
the  climate  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  in  those  regions  which  need  only  societies  of  men, 
women  and  children,  living  in  the  harmony  of  the  Pivine  Or- 
der, to  make  each  a  little  "Paradise  Regained."  To  name 
a  single  spot,  I  will  point  to  Naucoochee  Valley,  Habersham 
Co.,  Georgia,  (see  an  article  by  T.  Addison  Richards  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  May,  1853)  one  of  the  loveliest  little  nooks 
on  the  continent.  But  to  find  the  men  and  the  women  pre- 
pared  for  association  is  more  difficult  than"  to  find  the  place. 

Use  of  Amusements. — There  is  much  in  this  world 
that  is  dark  and  gloomy.  There  are  a  thousand  little 
troubles,  trials,  and  disappointments,  which  vex  and 
make  us  sad.  There  are  hardships,  toils,  and  fatigues, 
which  would  wear  down  and  make  gloomy  our  spirits, 
were  it  net  for  this  merry-making  fellow  within  us, 
who  spices  up  life  most  admirably  with  his  jocularity 
and  sport.  Nothing  is  more  paralyzing  to  the  mental 
energies,  or  more  destructive  of  moral  power,  than 
a  fixed  and  sullen  sadness,  or  a  cold,  cheerless,  be- 
nighted state  of  mind. — Hopes  and  Helps. 


A  New  Proposal  for  Clubs. — In  many  sparsely 
settled  towns  it  is  hardly  possible  for  our  friends  and 
co-workers  to  obtain  fifty  or  a  hundred  subscribers 
to  either  one  of  our  Journals.  Whereas,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  obtain  subscribers  for  all  three  Jour- 
nals, at  club  prices,  it  would  lessen  their  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time,  enable  them  to  obtain  a  club  of  50 
or  100  within  the  limits  of  a  country  post-office.  "We 
have,  therefore,  concluded  to  make  the  following  lib- 
eral offer  : — 

For  Two  Dollars — A  copy  of  The  Water-Cure 
Journal,  The  Phrenological  Journal,  and  The 
Student,  will  be  sent  one  year. 

For  Five  Dollars — Two  copies  of  each  will  be  sent. 

For  Eight  Dollars— Three  copies  of  each  ;  and 

For  Ten  Dollars— Six  copies  of  each,  or,  twenty 
copies  of  either  one. 

For  Twenty  Dollars— Forty  copies  will  be  sent, 
and  the  worth  of  two  dollars  in  books. 

For  Thirty  Dollars—  Sixtylcopies,  and  three 
dollars  in  books. 

For  Forty  Dollars — Eighty  copies  of  Journals, 
and  four  dollars  in  books. 

For  Fjfty  Dollars— One  hundred  copies  of  Jour- 
nals, and  five  dollars  in  books  ;  and  any  additional 
number  of  subscribers  at  the  same  rates. 

The  books  maybe  selected  from  the  extensive  eata,- 
logue  published  at  the  office  of  this  Journal,  and  .sent 
by  mail  or  express,  as  desired. 

We  know  many  will  avail  themselves  of  these  liberal 
terms,  and  place  a  copy  of  one,  or  each  of  these  Jour, 
nals,  into  the  hands  of  every  family  in  their  vicinity. 
A  little  time,  and  a  few  kind  and  truthful  words,  will 
generally  suffice  to  oonvince  a  neighbor  of  the  utilily 
of  these  publications,  and  of  the  economy  which  their 
introduction  would  secure.  On  these  points  present 
readers  may  speak  quite  as  earnestly  and  zealously  as 
ourselves ;  and  we  oheerfully  leave  the  work,  or  tbo 
pleasure  of  extending  their  circulation,  in  their  hands. 

A  Voice  from  the  "  Old  School." — Editors 
Water-Cure  Journal :  I  have  practised  Allopathy  for 
eight  years,  and  I  believe  with  as  good  success  as  that 
school  will  admit  of.  I  followed  my  calling  honestly 
and  conscientiously,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  mode 
of  practice  known  to  mortals,  and  quite  as  good  as  we 
deserve;  and  I  would  congratulate  myself  upon  the 
recoveries  that  took  place  in  spite  of  my  medicines. 
But  I  was  never  satisfied  ;  there  was  always  too  much 
uncertainty  connected  with  the  use  of  drugs.  I  never 
could  tell  how  my  medicines  would  operate  until  I  saw 
it.  Sometimes  they  would  operate  in  accordance  with 
my  mind  and  wish ;  but  at  other  times  in  direct  op- 
position, and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  patient  ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  much  medicine  had  been  given, 
I  was  aware  of  a  permanent  injury  to  the  constitution. 
I  once,  in  consultation,  recommended  a  course  of  mer- 
cury for  a  delicate  female  who  was  laboring  under 
functional  disease  of  the  liver,  ordering  a  "  blue  pill" 
every  other  night,  &c.  The  course  was  commenced, 
but  the  first  pill  produced  such  a  severe  ptyalism  that 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  ;  so  great  was  the  swell- 
ing that  the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth,  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  too  horrible  to  look  upon.  This 
was  not  a  case  of  mal-practice,  nor  was  there  any  in- 
discretion on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  was  a  result 
liable  at  all  times  to  follow  even  a  single  dose  of  the 
mercurial  poisons. 

I  might  multiply  cases  of  this  kind  to  any  extent,  or 
adduce  evidence  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  drugs  on 
the  human  constitution,  but  it  is  uncalled  for  at  the 
present  time,  in  our  section  of  country,  at  any  rate; 
the  people  are  naturally  getting  tired  of  poisons  ;  some 
prefer  trusting  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  nature  to  re- 


store them,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned 
to  death. 

Now  it  is  clear  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  to  every 
thinking  person,  that  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Crea- 
tor never  intended  us  to  introduce  any  thing  into  our 
systems,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  injurious,  or  have 
the  most  remote  tendency  to  sap  the  foundation  of  life. 
All  must  concede  the  point  that  articles  used  by  the 
Allopathic  School  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution ;  the  doctrine  then  of  Allopathy  is,  that  the 
God  of  nature  has  ordained  that  substances  be  taken 
to  remove  disease  which  will  produce  worse  diseases 
than  those  to  be  removed.  What  would  we  think  of 
a  man  who,  to  remove  a  social  discord,  would  promul- 
gate doctrines,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  according 
to  his  fore-knowledge,  to  produce  a  greater  discord  1 
Every  honest  man  would  at  once  condemn  him  as  a 
malevolent  being,  disposed  to  sport  with  the  calami- 
ties of  mankind.  But  he  would  not  be  more  so  than 
the  God  of  Allopathy.  The  God  of  the  Universe  is 
not  a  malevolent  Being,  therefore,  not  the  God  of  Allo- 
pathy. 

Tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  all  articles  of  diet  or  lux- 
ury which  injure  the  constitution,  are  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  drug  poisons  ;  and  why  should  we 
violate  physical  any  more  than  moral  laws  1  By  an- 
nexing a  penalty  to  the  transgression  of  physical  law, 
the  Deity  has  as  emphatically  declared  against  its  vio- 
lation as  that  thou  shalt  not  steal  or  kill ;  and  yet  the 
mass  of  mankind,  including  those  who  should  do  bet- 
ter, go  on  just  as  though  there  were  no  laws  to  violate. 
May  the  time  speedily  roll  on  when  man  shall  study 
and  know  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health,  and  when 
he  shall  fear  to  offend  against  any  one  of  Deity's  laws 
as  well  as  another. 

As  a  means  of  information,  the  Water-Cure  Journal 
comes  to  us  as  a  herald  of  reforms.  I  hail  it  as  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven,  teaching  transgressors  the  way  of 
happiness.  I  have  never  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Journal,  but  have  read  some  eighteen  numbers  put 
into  my  hand  by  a  friend  this  winter.  Since  I  have 
read  them  I  have  quit  the  use  of  tobacco,  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  though  it  was  a  little  hard  at  first,  yet  I  am 
paid  a  hundred-fold  for  my  sacrifice,  in  the  increased 
joyous  hilarity  of  feeling,  so  to  speak,  which  animates 
me  sinco  leaving  off  the  use  of  those  articles.  I  have 
seen  the  virtues  of  water-cure  in  the  following  eases  : 
First,  my  brother's  wife,  a  woman  of  slender  constitu- 
tion and  delicate  health,  in  a  common  way  was  at- 
tacked with  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  in  December 
last.  My  brother  being  a  regular,  treated  her  with 
drugs,  but  to  no  purpose,  so  far  as  benefit  was  con- 
cerned. Her  fever  ran  two  weeks  with  unabated  ma- 
lignity, when  she  was  given  over  to  her  fate  She 
must  die, — her  doom  is  sealed.  The  whole  materia 
medica  has  been  ransacked,  but  without  bringing  any 
thing  to  relieve.  Friends  and  physicians  are  anxious- 
ly watching  to  catch  some  expression,  some  spark  of 
returning  vitality  upon  which  to  build  a  hope;  but 
the  miarch  is  onward  ! — down  ! — down  the  declivity  of 
time  with  fearful  velocity  !  At  this  crisis  water-cure 
stepped  in  ; — the  patient  was  wrapped  in  the  wet  sheet 
wrung  out  of  cold  well  water,  a  little  raised  in  tem- 
perature. A  moment  of  anxiety.  Presently  the  sys- 
tem begins  to  relax  ;  that  anxiety  of  expression  be- 
gins to  leave  the  countenance  as  the  fog  before  the 
morning  sun ;  the  glazed  eye  returns  to  its  natural 
lustre,  and  finally  wearied  nature  reposes  in  sleep. 
The  wet  sheet  and  compress  were  used  according  to 
circumstances  ;  she  improved  gradually,  until  now  she 
has  entirely  recovered,  and  enjoys  her  usual  health,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew  the  case.  I  cured  a 
case  of  chronic  diarrhoea  in  my  own  family  with  water, 
after  using  drugs  some  eighteen  months  without  effect. 
A  case  of  croup  that  resisted  drugs  till  hope  was  gone, 
yielded  to  water  applied  in  the  form  of  snow  to  the 
chest  and  throat.  I  have  treated  some  dozen  cases 
Hydropathically,  and  am  entirely  convinced  of  the  su- 
periority of  that  mode  over  the  old. 
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We  see  from  the  above  eases  that  Hydropathic 
treatment  will  save  when  the  old  will  fail ;  besides,  it 
has  no  injurious  effects  on  the  constitution. 

Little  York.  A-  A-  allen. 

Home  Practice  of  Water  Treatment.— Mrs.  B., 
of  Hartford,  Ct.,  writes  as  follows  :  A  young  woman 
of  my  acquaintance  had  been  sick  nearly  two  months 
with  a  sore  throat,  and  has  paid  much  money  for  med- 
ical advice,  but  got  no  better.  Her  throat  was  badly 
affected,  and  at  times  would  swell  so  badly  that  she 
could  not  swallow.  I  told  her  she  must  drink  nothing 
but  cold,  soft  water  ;  eat  nothing  but  the  lightest  and 
most  simple  food  ;  bathe  twice  a  day  in  tepid  water, 
rubbing  well  with  crash  towels ;  take  a  warm  foot 
bath  on  going  to  bed ;  wear  a  wet  compress  of  cold 
water  on  the  neck,  changing  every  two  hours  during 
the  day,  and  to  keep  her  room  well  ventilated.  This 
course  she  pursued  a  week.  I  then  directed  her  to  use 
cold  water  for  bathing,  to  bathe  in  a  warm  room,  and 
pursue  the  same  course  as  before.  In  another  week 
she  sent  me  word  she  was  well,  and  would  never  use 
any  thing  as  a  medicine  but  water. 

My  little  son,  six  years  old,  was  taken  sick  in  the 
evening  with  headache  and  high  fever.  I  bathed  or 
sponged  him  over  constantly  for  two  hours,  his  fever 
continually  growing  worse.  I  then  took  a  coarse  lin- 
en sheet,  wet  half  of  it  in  cold  water,  leaving  it  dry  on 
the  outside — wrapped  him  up  in  it  as  closely  as  I  could, 
giving  him  all  the  cold  water  he  would  drink.  In 
twenty  minutes  he  was  asleep,  and  continued  to  sleep 
till  morning.  When  he  awoke  his  fever  was  gone  ;  he 
appeared  languid  and  looked  pale,  but  did  not  com- 
plain. I  was  very  careful  of  his  diet,  and  he  required 
nothing  more.  In  about  ten  days  several  boils  appear- 
ed on  his  side  and  back,  which  I  supposed  to  be  the 
effect,  or  the  crisis,  of  the  Water-Cure. 

A  young  lady  who  had  been  living  with  me  some 
time,  was  taken  sick  with  a  sore  throat,  attended  by  a 
raging  fever.  Every  symptom  was  bad.  I  commenced 
by  wrapping  her  throat  in  wet,  cold  cloths,  bathing 
the  head  and  breast  frequently.  She  had  cold  chills, 
eyes  suffused,  and  could  not  bear  the  light.  As  she 
grew^worse  my  family  were  concerned  for  her  safety, 
and  wished  to  call  a  physician,  fearing  she  would  die, 
and  that  we  should  be  censured  by  her  parents  for  our 
course.  I  told  them  if  water  could  not  help  her,  noth- 
ing could,"and  that  I  knew  I  was  doing  right.  But  I 
was  somewhat  alarmed.  The  system  I  loved  so  well, 
and  had  so  much  faith  in,  was  in  danger.  I  knew  my 
family  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  system,  and  I 
really  feared  that  the  young  lady  would  die.  I  had 
never  seen  a  case  like  this,  of  putrid  sore  throat,  but 
I  resolved  to  do  the  best  I  could,  and  trust  in  Provi- 
dence and  Hydropathy,  for  I  felt  nothing  else  could 
save  her.  What  happiness  it  would  have  afforded  me 
to  have  been  able  to  have  consulted  a  Hydropathic 
physician  !  But  I  had  not  even  ever  seen  one,  and  was 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  knowledge  I  had  obtained  from 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  and  other  works  on  the 
subject,  to  save  her.  I  took  a  linen  sheet  wet  with 
very  warm  water,  in  which  I  wrapped  the  feet  and  limbs 
which  were  cold.  I  laid  cold  cloths  on  the  head,  neck 
and  breast,  changing  them  frequently.  So  much  was 
her  throat  swollen  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
effort  she  could  swallow.  J  made  a  mucilage  of  quince 
cores,  and  by  putting  a  little  of  this  in  her  mouth  first, 
she  could  take  a  little  water.  This  I  gave  her  once  in 
five  or  ten  minutes,  with  about  a  gill  of  cold  water. 
The  cloths  used  had  to  be  changed  for  fresh  ones  every 
few  minutes,  the  smell  of  fever  becoming  so  strong  as 
to  be  so  offensive  that  we  could  not  stand  by  her.  In 
about  ten  hours  the  fever  began  to  subside  a  little.  I 
then  gave  her  three  enemas  during  the  day,  with  much 
sponging  of  the  whole  body  while  the  fever  was  on. 
The  next  day  she  was  able  to  sit  up  some,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  quite  well ;  and  often  expresses  tho  opinion 
that  but  for  the  Water-Cure  she  must  have  died. 


How  the  Doctors  kill  folks. — Messrs.  Fow- 
lers and  Wells  :  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  for  nearly  three  years,  and  am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  Water-Cure  principles 
therein  taught. 

I  never  had  occasion  to  try  the  efficacy  of  Water- 
Cure  processes  until  lately.  My  brother,  a  young  man 
of  seventeen,  was  seized  violently  with  erysipelas  of  the 
head,  beginning  in  the  nose  and  accompanied  with  a 
raging  fever.  I  was  ignorant  of  the  denomination  of 
the  disease,  until  a  regular  Allopath  was  called  in, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  erysipelas,  but  not  a  danger- 
ous case.  He  went  through  the  usual  cauterizing  pro- 
cesses, and  left  the  patient.  The  next  day  he  came 
again,  and  found  him  worse,  and  very  delirious.  This 
time  he  said  he  did  not  like  the  case  at  all,  and  pro- 
nounced it  extremely  doubtful,  ordering  an  applica- 
tion of  ice  to  his  head,  which,  with  an  injection,  was 
the  only  application  in  which  I  had  any  faith.  The 
patient  was  by  this  time  altogether  insensible  to  any 
thing  that  was  going  on  around  him.  The  doctor 
wished  to  dose  him  with  calomel,  which  I  opposed,  and 
he  desisted.  At  one  time,  when  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tions were  exhausted,  and  my  brother  became  frantic, 
at  short  intervals  throwing  himself  about  in  the  bed, 
and  catching  with  a  death  grip  any  thing  within  his 
reach,  gritting  his  teeth,  and  smiling  with  a  ghastly 
and  hideous  smile,  whilst  four  men  held  him  in  bed  ; 
then  it  was  that  we  renewed  with  determination  the 
application  of  ice  to  his  head,  to  drive  away  the  fever 
from  his  head  and  brain.  This  appeared  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  and  he  became  calm  and  tranquil.  I 
then  insisted  upon  a  wet  sheet  pack  immediately. 
The  necessary  preparations  were  accordingly  made, 
and  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  lukewarm  water  was  spread 
out  and  he  packed  up,  with  a  bladder  of  ice  to  each 
side  of  his  head  and  one  under  it.  Here  I  left  him  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  he  was 
composed  and  quiet.  As  soon  as  he  was  removed  from 
this,  he  was  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  and  rubbed  a 
little  ;  then  he  was  placed  in  bed,  when  he  came  to  his 
senses  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and  recognized  every 
person  and  every  thing  in  the  room.  You  may  readily 
suppose  that  this  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  all 
around  him.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  I 
watched  over  him,  and  kept  the  application  of  ice  con- 
stantly to  his  head.  In  the  morning  the  fever  in  his 
head  appeared  almost  driven  out,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
disposed  to  sleep.  It  was  then  that  I  intended  to  have 
applied  the  wet  sheet  again,  but  the  doctor  arrived, 
and  interdicted  my  operations  in  the  Water-Cure,  giv- 
ing him  mercury  and  chalk  ;  and  leaving  directions  to 
give  him  port  wine  as  a  stimulant.  Thus  Water-Cure 
operations  being  so  much  opposed,  and  the  doctor  say- 
ing that  if  I  put  him  again  in  the  wet  sheet,  I  did  it  at 
my  own  risk,  such  opposition  and  my  very  partial 
knowledge  of  the  system,  together  with  a  rather  weak 
judgment,  prevented  me  from  insisting  upon  the  fur- 
ther application  of  the  wet  sheet.  Although  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  day  after  the  vivifying  appli- 
cation of  the  wet  sheet  the  previous  night,  he  appeared 
given  to  sleep,  yet  in  the  afternoon  he  began  sinking, 
and  continued  so,  until,  twenty-five  minutes  after  four 
o'clock  next  morning,  he  quietly  breathed  his  last. 
How  I  longed  for  a  skilful  Water-Cure  physician  !  and 
I  hope  the  time  will  yet  come  when  such  shall  be  in 
every  village'and  city,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

w.  A.  B. 

Home  Experience  in  Water-Cure. — Mr.Editor: 
My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  Water  Cure 
about  the  time  the  Journal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  publishers.  I  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  1817,  and  practised  three  years.  Early  in  the 
year  1850,  I  commenced  the  life  of  an  itinerant  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  since 
that  time  have  travelled  extensively  in  Georgia. 

I  married  in  June,  1850,  but  had  not  quite  given  up 


drugs,  though  I  had  quit  practice.  A  slight  attack  of 
fever  soon  after  settled  the  question  in  my  mind,  and 
disgusted  with  drugs,  I  became  confirmed  in  Hydro- 
pathy. Since  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Water 
Cure  I  have  read  nearly  everything  published  in  this 
country  on  the  subject,  down  to  the  Encyclopedia, 
which  I  consider  invaluable.  In  August,  1851,  Mrs. 
R.  became  the  mother  of  a  babe,  and  though  we  had 
to  meet  the  sneers  or  fears  of  almost  all  in  the  commu- 
nity, we  carried  out  the  Water-Cure  fully  and  with 
the  happiest  consequences. 

Mrs.  R.,  though  of  a  delicate  constitution,  was 
able  to  be  up  and  attend  to  her  house  affairs  to  the 
very  time  of  her  confinement — if  it  could  be  called 
such.  This  happy  state  of  things,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, could  not  have  existed  under  the  ordinary 
plan  pursued.  In  her  case,  it  must  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  daily  towel-bathing,  with  the  use  of  the  wet 
girdle  most  of  the  time  from  the  fourth  month,  accom- 
panied with  frequent  sitz  baths  from  the  sixth.  Plan  : 
A  towel  bath  on  rising,  wet  girdle  most  of  the  time, 
sitz  bath  mid  afternoon  when  first  commenced,  after 
awhile  repeated  at  bedtime.  Costiveness  was  a  prom- 
inent difficulty ;  for  this,  cold  water  injections  were 
the  only  remedy. 

When  labor  commenced,  the  pains  were  moderate 
for  ten  hours.  They  then  became  more  intense,  and 
she  took  a  tepid  injection.  In  one  hour  afterwards 
her  first  born  was  in  her  arms — a  healthy,  strong  child 
of  medium  size.  She  was  immediately  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  took  three  injections  of  the  same  with  a  fe- 
male syringe  ;  then  having  the  wet  girdle  replaced, 
she  rested  four  or  five  hours,  when  she  took  a  sitz-bath 
in  water  which  had  the  chill  barely  taken  off,  and  was 
washed  all  over  in  the  same,  using  the  syringe  as  be- 
fore. While  in  this  bath  I  poured  two  pitchers  of  cold 
water  on  her  abdomen.  This  course  of  treatment 
(excepting  the  pitchers  of  cold  water)  was  kept  up 
three  times  a  day  for  some  time,  with  the  wet  girdle 
all  the  time. 

The  first  nourishment  she  took  was  just  after  the 
first  sitz-bath,  and  consisted  of  crackers,  soft  peaches 
and  cold  water.  She  eat  her  dinner  at  the  table  in  her 
room  when  the  babe  was  twenty-four  hours  old,  and 
her  breakfast  in  the  kitchen  the  next  day.     m.  f.  r. 

Another  Victim  of  Tobacco  saved. — A  school- 
teacher writing  from  Bell's  Landing,  Ala.,  concludes 
a  business  letter  with  the  following  postscript : — 

Permit  me  to  add  my  experience  of  a  total  regenera- 
tion from  many  evils  of  a  long  use  of  tobacco,  effected 
by  the  timely  instrumentality  of  your  Journal.  I  had 
used  it,  with  but  little  intermission,  for  twenty  years, 
when  I  received  the  August  number  of  your  Journal, 
containing  a  dialogue  between  two  teachers  upon  the 
use  of  tobacco.  I  too  am  a  teacher,  and  the  condition 
of  the  tobacco-ehewer  in  the  dialogue  came  so  near 
being  mine,  that  I  resolved,  eo  instanti,  to  consider  the 
advice  given  to  the  tobacco-ehewer  as  given  to  me.  I 
arose  from  its  perusal,  emptied  my  pockets  of  tobacco, 
and  have  not  tasted  the  filthy  weed  since.  In  the 
emaciated,  weak  and  nervous  condition  I  was  then  in, 
it  was  something  of  an  effort  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
strong  appetite  for  it  which  twenty  years'  use  had  in- 
flicted upon  me.  For  the  benefit  of  tobacco  users, 
should  you  see  fit  to  make  my  experience  known  to 
them,  I  will  say  that  I  found  the  first  and  second  days 
of  my  abstinence  the  hardest  to  endure— that  after- 
wards the  filthy  appetite  gradually  yielded,  till  I  re- 
duced it  completely  under  my  control.  I  have  already 
received  a  rich  reward  for  all  the  inconvenience  the 
abandonment  of  its  use  has  cost  me,  in  the  improved 
tone  of  my  digestive  organs,  and  in  the  relief  from  very 
many  evils  which  I  can  trace  directly  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  But  I  have  adopted  the  Water-Cure  system, 
as  far  as  my  opportunities  and  information  have  per- 
mitted ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  it  is  the  right  sys- 
tem to  preserve  health,  if  not  in  all  cases  to  restore 
health.  J.  g. 
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Cure  of  Founder  in  Horses. — Having  had  a  little 
experience  in  curing  the  founder  in  horses,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  you  a  fact,  that  you  may  give  it 
to  others  through  the  columns  of  your  excellent  Jour- 
nal. It  may  be  of  great  service  to  some,  and  save 
many  a  fine  horse  from  premature  death  and  much 
suffering. 

The  fact  I  shall  give  you,  is  of  a  horse  worth  three 
hundred  dollars  because  of  his  fieetness.  He  came  to 
my  hand  in  August  about  sight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  after 
being  driven  only  twenty-nine  miles  with  two  persons, 
in  a  very  easy  and  light  buggy.  The  horse  had  for 
some  time  been  fed  all  the  grain  he  would  eat.  For 
two  or  three  days  he  had  not  liked  his  grain,  but 
the  night  before  he  came  to  my  hand,  had  eaten  to  the 
full  of  all  he  liked,  and  when  he  came  was  so  stiff 
he  could  not  step  over  a  six  inch  pole,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  turn  round  would  nearly  fall.  I  put  him 
into  the  water  about  knee  deep,  and  kept  a  wet  blanket 
on  him  all  the  time  for  four  hours ;  then  put  him  into 
the  stable,  and  put  another  blanket  over  him  and  left 
him  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  I  found  him 
sweating  ;  took  him  out  of  the  stable  and  rode  him  a 
mile  ;  led  him  back,  and  put  him  into  the  brook  again 
for  an  hour.  During  the  day  I  exercised  him  about 
five  miles,  and  about  sunset  let  him  stand  an  hour  in 
the  water,  and  again  the  next  morning. 

About  nine  o'clock  he  was  started  on  his  journey  of 
forty-two  miles,  and  performed  it  with  ease  before  sun- 
set ;  he  laid  over  one  day,  and  went  home  the  next 
forty-five  miles  and  was  returned  to  his  owner,  and  he 
being  a  farrier,  sold  him  in  a  few  days,  perfectly  unable 
to  detect  any  difficulty  or  damage  to  his  horse,  being 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  The  horse  was  al- 
lowed all  the  food  and  water  he  wanted  as  usual.  He 
was  not  bled  any  in  any  part,  neither  was  there  any 
thing  given  him  but  his  usual  food.  The  second  day 
he  was  as  limber  as  ever,  and  has  showed  no  injury  from 
his  founder  since. 

If  you  think  this  worthy  your  notice,  and  wish  it,  I 
will  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  founder  and 
its  cure.  a  farmer. 

Water-Cure  on  the  Pacific— Friends  of  the 
Water-Cure  Journal: — After  a  very  long  silence, 
in  which  I  have  kept  up  a  considerable  thinking,  how- 
ever, and  no  little  working,  I  can  now  advise  you  of 
my  whereabouts. 

In  San  Francisco  I  have  established  myself  in  a  most 
desirable  location,  commanding  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, varied  and  extensive  prospects  offered  by  any 
city  in  the  world. 

I  am  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Water- 
Cure,  broadside  on,  without  tolerating  for  a  moment 
any  compromise  with  foul  drug  or  vegetable  poisons. 
In  my  "  Home  for  the  Sick,"  (a  home  it  shall  always 
truly  be  for  them,)  I  have  all  the  conveniences  I  re- 
quire, and  am  blessed  in  doing  good  to  suffering,  poor, 
frail  humanity.  Already  the  fruits  of  my  efforts  are 
surrounding  me,  praise  to  our  glorious  and  noble 
system. 

I  have  a  great  battle  to  do  here  against  law,  custom, 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
amount  and  force  which  exists.  Allopathists  abound 
right  and  left,  and  the  people  are  slaughtered  in  then- 
tracks. 

The  State  Marine  Hospital  Return  for  1852,  gives 
a  result  of  sixteen  per  cent,  of  deaths  !  Think  of  that. 
The  people  do  not  cry  for  the  Allopaths,  as  the  chil- 
dren do  for  'Sherman's  Worm  Lozenges,'  but  they 
die  for  them,  (or  by  them.) 

I  shall  lecture  here,  free,  so  as  to  scatter  the  seed  of 
the  good  gospel  of  Water-Cure  on  the  good  and  the 
sterile  soil  alike,  that  it  may  have  a  chance  to  take 
root.  All  the  courage  and  boldness  which  I  have  ever 
felt  is  now  concentrated,  and  the  quantum  doubled, 
and  ready  for  quadrupling,  if  needful,  against  the  bat- 
tle before  me.    If  it  slay  me,  depend  I  shall  die  in  the 


breach  which  I  shall  make.  Books  and  Journals 
will  be  wanted  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one  after  the  con- 
test begins.  Better  ship  a  supply  to  your  friends  the 
booksellers,  that  they  may  be  here  to  meet  the  demand. 

Your  amiable  and  intelligent  friend,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hall, 
M.D.,  assists  me. 

From  yours  truly,  g.  m.  bourne. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Glen  Haven,  N.  Y. ,  May  4,  1853. 
To  my  Countrywomen. — The  May  Journal  has  a 
criticism  on  one  of  my  articles  addressed  to  you,  from 
a  "  Congregational  Clergyman."  The  critic— as 
most  critics  are  apt  to  do — makes  a  point  which  with 
me  was  incidental— a  point  of  importance.  So  I  do 
not  feel  the  force  of  his  criticism.  But  this  I  feel,  and 
am  thankful  for,  that  in  taking  the  task  on  him,  of 
calling  attention  to  what  in  my  article  to  him  savored 
of  want  of  taste  and  propriety,  he  has  opened  to  me 
the  columns  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  to  argue 
with  you,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  your  obligations.  I 
cannot  reply  to  him  formally,  because  early  in  life  I 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  heed  the  criticisms  of  persons 
without  a  name,  and  always  to  give  due  regard  to  those 
who  have  one.  I  write  this  note  to  say,  that  the 
Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  have  copy  of  mine  in  hand 
for  the  June  and  July  Journals,  after  which  issues, 
God  blessing  me,  I  will  give  you  my  views,  so  that  you 
will  not  be  in  the  dark.  Meanwhile,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  so  far  as  you  help  to  create  a  sentiment  adverse 
to  the  enlightenment  of  your  sex,  though  that  en- 
lightenment comes  through  one  of  my  sex,  you  aid  in 
making  yourselves  slaves. 

"When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  ; 
but  when  ignorance  is  misery,  wisdom  is  not  folly. 

With  great  respect,    james  c.  jackson,  m.d. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  for  the  last  year  had  two 
constant  visitors  from  New  York  City,  the  first  of  each 
month,  and  rest  assured,  they  ever  meet  with  a  joyful 
welcome.  They  are  twin-sisters,  and  ought  never  to 
be  separated.    Their  initials  are  A.  P.  J.  and  W.  C.  J. 

One  day  last  week  they  made  their  accustomed  visit, 
and  after  having  "put  my  house  in  order,"  I  sat  down 
to  have  a  social  chat  with  them,  and  to  hear  from  my 
friends  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  I  can  assure 
you  they  are  conversant  with  nearly  all  the  world. 
They  not  only  told  me  of  my  friends,  but  gave  me 
sketches  of  good  and  eminent  people,  and  gave  me  in- 
structions how  to  become  good  and  useful  myself. 

In  our  short  acquaintance,  they  (and  the  Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia)  have  taught  me  how  to  live 
and  what  to  live  for.  They  have  taught  me  to  dis- 
pense with  very  many  things  injurious  to  health  and 
happiness,  and  by  heeding  their  gentle  reproofs  and 
kindly  instructions,  my  health  has  been  improved,  my 
happiness  increased  fourfold.  Who  would  not  joy  to 
receive  two  such  visitors  1  to  be  cheered  by  their  pre- 
sence and  guided  by  their  excellent  counsel  1  I  would 
that  all  were  within  the  pale  of  their  influence.  May 
God  speed  them  on  their  mission  of  love  and  mercy, 
and  bless  all  connected  with  them. 

Concord,  iV.  II.  abbve. 

Clandestine  Cures. — A  great  number  of  secret 

eases  of  Water-Cure  might  be  reported.     They  are  | 

narrated  in   almost    every    neighborhood.      A  very  • 

worthy  lady,  after  enrolling  her  name  for  your  Hydro-  ! 
pathic  Encyclopedia,  related  the  following  : 

When  a  child,  herself  and  four  brothers  were  severely  ! 

attacked  with  scarlet  fever.     In  their  raging  thirst  ! 

they  b  egged  earnestly  for  water,  yet  the  injunction  of  ; 

their  physician  not  to  give  them  any,  was  strictly  com-  ! 

plied  with.      But  she  managed  to  get  to  the  pail  and  : 

drank  freely.    The  result  was  that  she  alone  recovered.  j 
Her  four  brothers  all  died  in  one  day  ! 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  j.  p.  m. 


A  CASE  OF  SCROFULA. 

Henry  Bales,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  was 
a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age.  He  was  born  of 
unhealthy  parents,  was  apparently  of  frail  organi- 
zation, and  was  reared  in  an  unhealthy  manner.  He 
was  taken  sick  about  the  first  of  October,"  1851,  with 
what  the  doctor  called  scrofula,  and  affection  of  the 
liver ;  for  which  he  prescribed  blue  pills,  and  a  syrup 
of  Port  wine,  dogwood  and  wild-cherry  bark,  and 
a  salve  to  be  applied  externally,  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  sores.  This  prescription  was  followed  ac- 
cording to  directions,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  But  in  a  short  time  his  sores  again 
opened,  and  were  again  prescribed  for  as  before. 

About  this  time  the  physician  was  away  on  busi- 
ness, and  the  family  again  stood  in  need  of  a  doctor, 
in  a  case  of  lung  fever.  They  called  on  another 
allopathic  physician.  The  mother  asked  this  doctor 
his  opinion  of  the  scrofulous  child,  who  was  now  al- 
most helpless.  He  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  the 
first,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  disease  hereditary. 
He  therefore  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  could 
effect  a  cure  before  warm  weather,  it  being  then 
mid-winter.  He  prescribed  blue  pills,  and  a  syrup 
composed  of  tartar  emetic  and  other  ingredients  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  patient  some  ease  until  such  time  that  the  weather 
should  be  favorable.  I  was  then  living  with  the  pa- 
rents of  the  child,  and  had  and  was  studying  a  few  of 
the  many  works  on  water- cure,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  benefited  thereby.  The  mother  asked  me  what 
effect  I  thought  the  water-cure  would  have.  I  told 
her  that  I  thought  it  would  effect  a  cure.  She  there- 
fore asked  me  if  I  would  treat  the  patient.  I  told 
her  I  would  do  the  best  I  could,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  commenced  accordingly,  with  my  slender 
means,  which  consisted  in  wet-sheet  packing  alto- 
gether. I  commenced  with  tepid  water,  gradually 
cooling  until  it  became  cold.  We  commenced  by 
packing  him  every  evening  until  he  was  in  a  glow, 
when  we  unpacked  him  and  washed  him  off  with 
cool  water.  We  continued  this  process  for  ten  nights 
in  succession,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  appeared 
to  be  in  tolerable  health.  He  has  enjoyed  excellent 
health  ever  since,  and  he  is  now  the  most  rugged  of 
any  of  the  family.  We  attribute  the  cure  to  the 
water  alone.  I  should  have  treated  him  differently, 
had  we  had  better  and  more  convenient  means. 

Napoleon,  Ohio.  e.  o. 

Dr.  Bourne  and  the  Hospital  Committee.— It 
appears  that  Dr.  Bourne,  Water-Cure  Physician,  now 
of  San  Francisco,  California,  lately  sent  to  the  honor- 
able Legislature  of  his  adopted  State,  a  remonstrance 
against  the  passage  of  a  Bill  which  had  been  introdu- 
ced into  the  Assembly,  to  disqualify  all  persons  from 
practising  medicine  and  surgery,  who  are  not  possessed 
of  a  medical  diploma,  granted  by  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted medical  board.  Dr.  Bourne's  remonstrance  was 
referred  to  the  Hospital  Committee,  consisting,  as  the 
Alta  Califomian  remarks,  of  "a  dozen  doctors  of  the 
old  '  fogy  school.' "  The  report  of  this  committee 
we  find  in  the  paper  just  referred  to,  together  with  the 
doctor's  reply.  The  report  is  a  "rich"  document — 
decidedly  so,  and  should  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 
It  is  well  answered  by  Dr.  Bourne.  We  judge  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Alta  Califomian,  that  the  Water-Cure 
is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  some  warm  dis- 
cussion on  our  Pacific  coast.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear 
it.  Discussion  will  help  the  cause.  Hydropithists 
need  notffear  the  results. 

The  Alta  Califomian  merits  the  thanks  of  the  Water- 
Cure  community,  for  its  candid  and  friendly  course  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Bourne  and  the  cause  in  gen- 
eral.    We  clip  from  it  the  following  notice  : 

Lecture  of  Dr.  Bourne. — Dr.  Bourne  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  water-cure  practice  last  night  at  Armory 
Hall,  to  a  large  audience,  about  four  hundred  being 
present.  The  Dr.  handled  his  subject  in  a  very  able 
manner,  and  gave  a  highly  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing lecture.  He  described  then  ature  of  the  water-cure 
operation,  its  action  on  the  system,  the  beneficial  re- 
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suits  produced  where  it  has  been  practised,  and  the 
unnatural  effect  of  allopathic  treatment.  He  quoted 
large  number  of  cases  of  both  treatments,  and  con- 
trasted the  results.  Among  them  he  mentioned  the 
case  of  Dr.  Houston,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  condemned  the  treatment  which  was  published  in 
the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  in  toto.  The  Dr.  inter- 
spersed his  discourse  in  a  very  pleasant  manner  with 
anecdotes  and  witty  remarks.  He  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  warmly  applauded  at  the 
close  of  his  lecture." 

The  people  everywhere  are  ripe  for  the  great  reform. 
They  need  only  to  become  acquainted  with  Hydro- 
pathy to  adopt  it.  "  Old  fogey  "  doctors  and  hospital 
committees  fight  against  it  in  vain. 

Cases  briefly  reported.— I  have  read  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  about  one  year,  and  several  other  works 
on  the  subject,  which  have  convinced  me  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Water-Cure  system,  and  induced  me  to 
lay  aside  drugs  and  medicines  altogether,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  wants  of  nature. 

I  will  give  you  two  or  three  cases  that  occurred  in 
my  own  family : 

Case  First.— Intermittent  fever.  Patient,  my  little 
boy,  four  years  of  age.  Treatment— three  days  fasting, 
two  wet  sheet  packs,  two  or  three  cold  douches,  and  all 
right  again. 

Case  Second.— My  wife  presented  me  with  a  very 
fine  daughter.  Treatment— Two  cool  sitz-baths  daily, 
a  constant  application  of  the  wet  bandage,  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  with  a  vegetable  diet.  As  well  as  ever  in  one 
week,  notwithstanding  her  faithful  nurse  declared  it 
impossible  for  her  to  recover  under  such  a.wful  treat- 
ment. 

Case  Third.— Measles.  Patient,  our  infant  daugh- 
ter, four  months  old.  Treatment— Two  tepid  ablu- 
tions daily  ;  perfectly  well  in  six  days  without  any 
trouble  whatever,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  doctors, 
drugs  or  dye-stuffs.  Oh  !  that  people  would  learn  to 
obey  the  laws  of  life,  live  healthy  and  be  more  happy. 

Maiden,  Mass.  R-  c.  s. 

Nervous  Spasm  cured  by  "Water. — More  than 
two  years  ago  I  had  been  long  afflicted  with  what  are 
termed  "  Nervous  Spasms,"  in  which  I  entirely  lost 
the  control  of  my  actions,  and  would  either  stamp,  yell, 
or  run,  as  fancy  directed.  I  frequently  caused  distur- 
bance in  meetings,  and  was  in  short  a  source  of  the 
greatest  confusion  every  where.  I,  of  course,  applied 
to  the  "M.  D's.,"  several  of  whom  drugged  me,  but 
in  vain.    My  nervousness  increased.    At  last  I  applied 

to  a  certain  Dr.  F -,   (thanks  be  to  his  name,) 

who  directed  an  immediate  application  of  Water  in 
the  form  of  a  shower  bath.  I  acted  in  accordance  with 
his  directions,  and  from  the  time  of  the  first  hydro- 
pathic application  to  the  present,  over  one  year  and  a 
half,  not  a  single  symptom  of  \my  complaint  has  ever 
shown  itself. 

Judging  fiom  tho  necessary  relation  of  cause  to  ef- 
fect, I  must  refer  to  Water  as  the  cause  of  my  restora- 
tion to  health.  I  give  this  account  for  the  benefit  of 
all  others  similarly  afflicted,  and  have  only  to  say  to 
them,  as  my  best  advice,  "  go  thou  and  do  likewise.'" 

W.  H.  E. 

Maternity,  by  O.  S.  Fowler.—  I  beg  leave  here  to 
say  to  all  prospective  fathers  and  mothers,  if  you  have 
not  already  in  your  possession  O.  S.  Fowler's  work 
on  Maternity,  Female  Education  and  Beauty,  let 
that  be  the  first  thing  you  purchase.  Its  price  is  only 
fifty  cents,  and  if  it  cost  as  many  dollars  the  money 
would  be  well  invested  in  its  purchase.  It  is  the  book 
which  every  young  married  couple  should  have.  It  is 
full  and  running  over  with  important  truths,  which 
thousands  have  never  dreamt  of,  and  through  igno- 
rance of  which  sufferings  untold  have  been  and  are 
etill  being  endured.  a.  s.  w.,  m.d. 


TO  WATER. 

BY     R.     H.     R.     WATERBURY. 

Water,  thou  source  of  earthly  blessing, 
For  man,  the  ills  of  life  suppressing — 
To  him  thou  dost  thy  virtues  proffer, 
And  wealth  more  true  than  gold  of  Ophir. 

When  from  the  spring;  thou  gusheth  out, 
Who  thy  purity  would  dare  to  doubt  f 
To  man  no  mocker  hast  thou  been, 
Nor  urged  him  on  to  shame  and  sin. 

Like  the  Saviour's  garment,  virtues  rare 
Thou  deign'st  to  erring  man  to  bear, 
And  to  his  wounded  body  bring 
The  healing  sweets  of  the  crystal  spring. 

Then  come,  dear  friend,  let  us  unite, 
And  from  the  world  we'll  banish  quite 
Those  poisonous  draughts  and  filthy  pills 
Which  help  to  make  up  this  world's  ills. 


WATER-CURE    ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  43  letters. 

My  24,  2,  1,  27,  9,  8,  35,  4,  5, 10,  1,  9,  25,  25,  35, 
are  publishers  in  N.  Y.  city. 

My  21, 17, 12,  13,  36,  24,  is  a  kind  of  bath. 

My  23,  2,  38,  38,  35,  is  a  person  who  writes  for  the 
Water-Cure  Journal. 

My  6,  2,  34, 19, 13,  7,  is  a  Water-Cure  Poet. 

My  33,  34,  35,  25,  2S,  24,  2,  1,  25,  7,  34,  is  a  female 
docto  r. 

My  11,  2,  7,  25,  35,  36,  7, 1,  33,  43,  is  a  Water-Cure 
Physician. 

Mj  3,  34,  35,  4,  3,  7,  25,  16,  4,  31,  25,  2,  2,  3,  7,  34, 
is  an  advocate  of  the  dress  reform. 

My  11,  2,  37,  34,  5,  4,  25,  is  a  very  common  name 
for  publications. 

My  30,  29,  35,  15, 14,  18,  IS,  39,  22,  is  a  champion 
of  woman's  rights. 

My  30, 15,  36,  30,  40,  is  much  used  as  a  medicine. 

My  25,  41,  15, 14,  6,  4,  15,  26,  8,  27,  is  much  valued. 

My  20,  4,  42,  signifies  the  negative. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  valuable  book. 
Columbus,  Pa.  rhoda  sophia  york. 


Calk  atrit  €nykx. 


Wis  feel  that  our  readers,  however  distant,  are  not  stbangebs,  but 
pans^-Ds,  with  whom  we  may  sit  down  and  have  ft  quiet,  familiar  talk. — 
Editors. 


GLOBE  of  the  Volu  .—Here,  kind  friends  and 
fellow-laborers,  you  have  the  last  number  of  our 
Fifteenth  Volume.  We  have  labored  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  make  the  Joup.nal  useful  and  interesting, 
artd  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  great  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  You  shall  judge  how  well  we 
have  succeeded.  The  results  have  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  cheering.  Our  circulation  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing,  our  thousands  of  zealous  co-work- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  of 
knowing,  in  fact,  that  immense  good  is  being  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  paper.  We  have 
written,  printed  and  circulated  far  and  wide,  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  and  thoughts  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
the  highest  importance,  which  we  know  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  all  honest 
and  candid  men  and  women  in  whose  way  they  have 
fallen.  The  influence  of  these  facts  and  thoughts  does 
not  exhaust  itself  in  a  day  or  in  a  year.  It  perpetu- 
ates itself  forever,  and  will  be  felt  when  the  writer 


and  the  reader  shall  have  passed  from  this  stage  of 
'  action,  and  even  the    Water-Cure  Journal  shall 
have  ceased  to  exist.    The  ultimate  results  cannot  be 
calculated. 

Few  persons  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  To  teach  men  to 
"  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  and  to  Sure  themselves 
with  the  medicines  which  God  has  so  abundantly  fur- 
nished—water, air,  diet,  exercise,  is  much  ;  but  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  great  Hygienic  Reform  is  far 
higher  than  this.  It  is  so  to  educate,  develop  and 
harmonize  man  individually  and  collectively,  spiritu- 
ally as  well  as  physically ,  that  there  shall  be  no  diseases 
to  cure,  and  the  occupation  of  even  Water-Cure  doc- 
tors be  gone . 

Kind  reader,  do  you  realize  how  much  good  may 
be  done  by  the  circulation  of  a  single  copy,  even,  of 
our  Journal  in  your  neighborhood  ?  How  much  sick- 
ness may  be  avoided  through  its  teachings,  how  many 
lives  saved!  In  almost  every  town,  village  and  set- 
tlement in  this  country— in  any  country  where  the 
English  lauguage  is  understood— not  one  only,  but 
many  subscribers  may  be  obtained.  A  little  earnest 
exertion  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  will  "  pay"  in  the 
satisfaction  of  having  added  to  the  sum  total  of  hu- 
man happiness,  if  in  no  other  way.  But  our  friends 
do  not  need  urging.  They  are  already  in  the  field. 
Help  us  to  sow  the  good  seed.     Humanity  shall 

REAP  THE  HARVEST. 

"I  Can't." — Apollo  I  what  a  face !  doleful  as  a  hearse  ; 
folded  hands  ;  hollow  chest  :  whining  voice  :  the  very  pic- 
ture of  cowardly  irresolution.  Spring  to  your  feet,  hold  up 
your  head,  set  your  teeth  together,  draw  that  fine  form  of 
yours  up  to  the  height  that  God  made  it  ;  draw  a  long  breath, 
and  look  about  you.  What  do  you  see  ?  Why,  all  creation 
taking  care  of  number  one — pushing  ahead  like  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  over  live  victims.  There  it  goes  ;  and  you  can't 
stop  it.    Are  you  going  to  lay  down  and  be  crushed  1 

By  all  that's  manly,  no  ! — dash  ahead  I  You've  as  good 
a  right  to  mount  the  triumphal  car  as  your  neighbor.  Snap 
your  finger  at  croakers  ;  if  you  can't  get  round  a  stump, 
leap  over  it,  high  and  dry.  Have  nerves  of  steel,  a  will  of 
iron  ;  never  mind  sideaehes,  or  heartaches  ;  work  away 
without  stopping  to  repine,  or  to  notice  envy  or  malice.  Set 
your  target  in  the  clouds  and  aim  at  it.  If  your  arrow  falls 
short  of  the  mark,  what  of  that?  Pick  it  up  and  fire  again. 
If  you  should  never  reach  it,  you'll  shoot  higher  than  if  you 
only  aim  at  a  bush.  Don't  whine,  if  your  friends  fall  off. 
At  the  first  stroke  of  good  luck,  by  Mammon  1  they'll  swarm 
around  you  like  a  hive  of  bees. 

"  I  can't."  Oh,  pshaw  1  I  throw  my  gloves  in  your  face, 
if  I  am  a  woman  !  you  are  a  disgrace  to  corduroys.  What  I 
a  man  lack  courage  ?  A  man  want  independence  ?  A  man 
to  be  discouraged  at  obstacles  ?  A  man  afraid  to  face  any- 
thing save  his  Maker  1  Why  1  I've  the  most  unmitigated  con- 
tempt for  you  1  you  pusillanimous  little  pussy  cat  1  There's 
nothing  manly  about  you,  except  your  whiskers. 

Fanny  Fern. 

[There.  We  think  Fanny  needs  to  be  looked  after.  If 
she  goes  on  at  this  rate,  she'll  set  the  men  all  crazy.  Can't 
we  manage  to  get  her  into  the  "  wet  sheets  ?"  Guess  that 
would. ] 

/  

Grapes. — Our  Shaker  friends,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  have 
kindly  sent  .us  a  couple  Of  fine  grape  vines,  of  the  Royal 
Muscadine  variety,  said  to  mature  its  fruit  a  month  earlier 
than  the  Isabella  or  Catawba,  a  disideratum  in  latitudes 
north  of  forty-two  degrees.  This  grape,  we  are  informed, 
will  ripen  in  any  of  the  northern  counties  in  the  Northern 
States,  is  very  productive,  highly  flavored,  and  quite  equal 
to  the  Isabella.  We  shall,  in  a  year  or  two,  be  able  to  speak 
from  our  own  knowledge  of  its  merits,  when  compared 
with  several  other  varieties  which  we  now  have  growing. 
We  would  advise  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman 
to  plant  a  grape  vine.  If  well  planted,  and  properly  cared 
for,  it  will  live  a  hundred  years,  and  produce,  annually,  a 
crop  of  fruit  which,  for  healthfulness,  or  as  a  luxury,  is  al- 
together superior  to  any  other.  The  society  of  Shakers,  at 
New  Lebanon  Springs,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the  beau- 
tiful vines,  which  reached  us  hy  express  in  perfect  order. 
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Good  Taste. — We  heartily  commend  the  following  para- 
graph, from  the  London  Quarterly,  to  all  our  fair  readers, 
whether  Bloomers  or  adherents  of  the  old  regime  : 

"  You  see  that  lady  turning  a  cold  eye  to  the  assurances 
of  shopwomen  and  the  recommendation  of  milliners.  She 
wears  very  beautiful  things,  which  people  generally  suppose 
to  be  brought  from  Paris,  or  at  least  made  by  a  French  mil- 
liner, but  which  as  often  are  brought  from  the  nearest  town 
and  made  up  by  her  own  hand.  Not  that  her  costume  is 
rich  or  new— on  the  contrary,  she  wears  many  a  cheap  dress, 
but  it  is  always  good.  She  deals  in  no  gaudy  confusion  of 
colors,  nor  does  she  affect  a  studied  sobriety  ;  but  she  either 
enlivens  you  with  a  spirited  contrast,  or  composes  you  with 
judicious  harmony.  Not  a  scrap  or  tinsel  of  trumpery  ap- 
pears upon  her.  She  puts  no  faith  in  velvet  bands,  or  gilt 
buttons,  or  twisted  cords.  She  is  quite  aware,  however,  that 
the  garnish  is  as  important  as  the  dress  ;  all  her  inner  borders 
and  headings  are  delicate  and  fresh,  and  should  anything 
peep  out  which  is  not  intended  to  be  seen,  it  is  quite  as  much 
so  as  that  which  is.  After  all,  there  is  no  great  art  either 
in  her  fashions  or  her  material.  The  secret  consists  simply 
in  knowing  the  three  units  of  her  dress— her  own  station, 
her  own  age  and  her  own  points — and  no  woman  dresses  well 
who  does  not.  After  this,  we  need  not  say  that  whoever  is 
attracted  by  the  costume  will  not  be  disappointed  by  the 
wearer.  She  may  not  be  handsome  or  accomplished,  but 
we  will  answer  for  her  being  even  tempered,  well  informed, 
thoroughly  sensible — a  complete  Lady." 

Fixe  Fresh  Figs  are  palatable  and  healthful.  We  therefore 
cheerfully  copy  the  following  advertisement  from  the  Bart- 
ford  Courant : 

Phine  Phresh  Phigs. — We  have  phortunately  phetched  in 
a  phew  phine  phresh  phigs,  which  we  warrant  phirst  rate, 
and  pliancy  will  sell  phreely,  phairly  and  phinely,  to  old  and 
young  pholks,  philibusters,  phreesoilers,  phrenologists,  or 
the  phree  men,  phriends  or  phoes,  that  are  phroud  ov  phre- 
quently  pheasting  on  such  phodder  and  phinding  no  phault. 
They  are  phirst  rate  phruit  and  would  phill  the  eye  of  a 
Phrenchman  or  any  other  phoreigner.  They  can  pe  phound 
phor  sale  phor  a  phew  days  at  Phuller's,  19  Asylum  street 
— phirst  phloor,  a  phew  pheet  phrom  phriencl  Phay's  phine 
pliancy  round  sign.  Don't  phale  to  phetch  a  phriend,  if 
you  have  pheeling  phor  a  phine  phellow,  and  don't  phorget 
to  phetch  the  phunds,  and  then  there  is  no  phear  but  that 
you  will  pheast  phinely  and  Phare  Well. 

Death  op  a  Shanghai  Rooster. — The  Palmer  Journal  had 
the  following  pathetic  notice  of  his  qualities  and  lamenta- 
tion for  the  loss  : 

"His  voice,  when  heard  amidst  the  crowing  of  other 
roosters,  was  like  the  trombone  in  an  orchestra  of  violins, 
or  the  bass  of  rumbling  thunder  amid  the  hum  of  a  dozen 
spinning-wheels  : 

"  Farewell,  faithful  servant,  a  lasting  farewell  1 

From  thy  fate  let  all  roosters  take  warning—* 

No  more  will  thy  voice,  in  a  long  and  loud  swell, 

Awake  us  to  get  up  and  go  to  work,  about  half-past  five   o'clock  in  the 

morning  before  breakfast. 

Chloroform — A  Warning. — A  young  man'  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  has  lately  died  of  chloroform.  He  was  employed 
at  a  wholesale  druggist's,  and  had  acquired  a  habit  of  intoxi- 
cation by  smelling  some  of  the  fluid  placed  on  his  handker- 
chif.  He  had  been  warned  that  he  was  destroying  his  ner- 
vous system  by  the  indulgence,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  in- 
haled the  vapor  so  largely,  that  he  dropped  quite  senseless 
on  a  counter  ;  and  when  raised  some  time  after,  he  was 
dead  1 

Mrs.  E.  P.  F.  B.  of  Floral  Hill,  Mich.,  takes  exceptions  to 
some  remarks  of  Dr.  Jackson,  in  our  March  number,  in  re- 
gard to  Bloomer  pants  gathered  or  confined  about  the  ankle, 
which  style  he  thinks  "  significantly  proclamatory,  that 
the  wearer  intends  to  pass  for  a  modest  woman" — in  other 
words,  that  it  indicates  "  mock  modesty."  Mrs.  B.  repels 
this  idea,  and  says  : 

"  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain  :  we  who  have  worn  the  offen- 
sive article  are  under  obligation  to  the  doctor  for  his 
divination  of  our  motives  for  doing  so,  for  I  doubt  very 
much  if  his  interpretation  of  them  ever  entered  the  thoughts 
of  any  one  of  us  ;  but  then,  you  know,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  noble  intellects  to  do  our  thinking  for  us,  and  to  set  us 
right,  for  in  our  ignorance  we  are  apt  to  go  astray  from  the  j 
paths  of  propriety." 


From  New  York  to  Boston. — Our  friends  and  readers  hav- 
ing occasion  to  pass  between  New  York  and  Boston,  will 
find  the  Newport  and  Fall  River  route  a  very  agreeable  one. 
We  consider  it  the  pleasantest  and  best  bet-ween  the  two  cities. 
The  steamers  of  this  line,  the  Empire  State  and  the  Bay  \ 
State,  are  fine  vessels,  and  their  commanders  skilful,  efficient  > 
and   gentlemanly  officers.     They  leave  Pier  No.  3,  North  \ 
River,  on  alternate  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  at  5  o'clock 
P.M.     The  steamboat  train  connected  with  this  line  leaves  ; 
the  Station  of  the  Fall  River  Railway,  in  Boston,  every  day   < 
at  5  J  P.  M.     Tisdale  and  Borden,  70  and  71  West  street,  New  ! 
York,  are  Agents  of  the  Company.  ! 

A  tradesman  hi  a  neighboring  city  has  the  following  print-  j 
ed  upon  his  shop  bills  : — 

"  My  books  are  so  crammed,  and  bad  debts  I've  so  many,  j 

I'm  resolved  that  in  future  I'll  not  trust  a  penny;  J 

Giving  credit  to  friends  often  friendship  endangers, 
And  I  hCfto  ne'er  again  to  be  cheated  by  strangers." 

[We  have  no  occasion  to  poetize  in  that  way  ;  all  our  \ 
friends  "  pay  down,"  for  what  they  buy.  Those  who  don't  ; 
pay  what  they  owe,  are  not  our  friends,  and  'strangers  j 
never  "  take  us  in,"  when  we  can  prevent  it.] 

Wyoming     ater-Cure  Institute. — We  have  received  the   ; 
report  of  this  establishment,  in  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  48   ; 
pages,  containing  a  Synoptical  Table  of  377  cases  treated   j 
at  the  Greenwood  Springs  and  Wyoming  Water-Cures,   by   ; 
P.  H.  Hayes,  M.D.,  some  excellent  general  remarks  on  the 
Water  Treatment,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  a  large  num-   I 
ber  of  interesting  cases.    Dr.  Hayes  seems  to  have  been 
highly  successful  in  his  treatment,  and  to  have  effected  some 
remarkable  cures.    The  general  results  indicated  by  the 
facts  here  given,   must  astonish  the  "old  fogies"  of  the 
regular  Allopathic  school.     Dr.  Hayes  has  won  for  himself 
and  his  "  cure"  an  enviable  reputation.    See  his  circular,  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

Momentum  of  Water  and  Morals. — A  very  slight  declivity 
suffices  to  give  the  running  motion  to  water.  Three  inches 
per  mile,  in  a  smooth,  straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of 
about  three  miles  per  hour.  Now. what  is  true  of  water  is 
equally  true  of  morals.  The  best  of  men  only  need  a  slight 
push  from  adversity  to  obtain  a  down-hill  momentum.  Be 
careful,  therefore,  how  you  lose  your  equilibrium. 

Mortality  among  Hogs. — -The  disease  which  is  so  fatal  to 
hogs  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  is  supposed  to  be 
cholera.  Root  &  Snyder,  distillers,  at  Carrollton,  Ky.,  lost 
six  hundred  in  ten  days. — IV.  F.  Herald. 

[And  this  is  such  food  as  our  fellow  humans  buy,  salt, 
cook,  and  eat,  and  then  wonder  what  ails  them  !] 

W.  W.  E.,  Paint  Creekj  Kanawha  Co.,  Va., gives  an  in- 
teresting case  of  the  effects  of  the  Water-Cure  in  "disease 
of  the  lungs,  of  ten  years'  standing."  We  hope  to  hear 
of  the  entire  recovery  of  the  patient.  We  cannot  find  room 
now  for  the  report  of  the  case. 


half  delivered  to  the  care  of  the  doctors  to  bo  treated 
according  to  the  established  practice  of  the  profession 
in  such  cases,  and  the  other  half  delivered  to  the  care 
of  nurses,  who  were  instructed  to  give  them  no  physic, 
but  only  cooling  drinks,  and  such  light  and  simple  food 
as  the  patients'  appetites  might  lead  them  to  wish  for, 
/  am  convinced  that  the  world  tvould  be  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised at  the  result  of  the  experiment.''' 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  strange  (in  the  present 
condition  of  the  faculty)  that  of  a  work,  containing 
such  plain  truths,  only  one  copy  should  exist  in  a  city 
like  ours,  overrun  as  it  is  with  doctors.  If  it  had  been 
only  stuffed  with  the  usual  amount  of  medical  nonsense 
and  lies,  a  copy  would  be  sure  to  be  found  in  every 
medical  library  and  on  the  table  of  almost  every  physi- 
cian. No  man  has  had  more  experience  in  epidemics 
than  Dr.  Vache,  who  has  been  prominent  in  treating 
them  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  and  who  has  also 
had  much  experience  in  our  Aims-House,  as  its  Resi- 
dent Physician.  Yet,  in  authorizing  this  notice  of  Dr- 
Moore,  he  practically  testifies  to  the  positive  worthless- 
ness  of  all  our  extensive  sanitary  regulations  in  cases 
of  the  appearance  of  epidemics.  Think,  what  enor- 
mous sums  have  been  spent  upon  doctors  and  their 
sanitary  arrangements  in  invasions  of  yellow- fever,  ship- 
fever,  small-pox,  cholera,  &c.  Think,  how  much  our 
quarantine  establishments  cost  us.  Yet,  here  we  have 
the  virtual  idmission  of  one  unusually  well  qualified  to 
judge,  tha  the  comparative  result  of  good  nursing, 
without  any  physic  or  professional  parade  whatever, 
would  surprise  the  world  !  At  the  same  time,  while 
this  important  admission  is  laid  before  the  public,  we 
have  doctors  and  their  agents  in  Albany,  actively  en- 
gaged in  lobbying  with  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture with  the  view  of  perpetuating,  by  largesses  of 
public  money,  the  abuses  which  have  so  long  corrupted 
the  profession,  and  victimized  society.  We  believe  in 
Dr.  Moore. — Sunday  Courier. 


(Dttr  (ExrtiaHgtH. 


In  looking  over  our  numerous  and  valued  Exchanges,  we  frequently 
make  Marks,  and  sometimes  Remarks.  Here  we  give,  as  far  as  r/ur 
limited  space  will  permit,  the  results. — Editors. 

"As  Opinion  as  is  an  Opinion." — A  contemporary 
quotes  some  important  truths  from  "  Moore's  Medical 
Sketches"  of  which  only  one  copy  of  the  American 
edition,  published  in  1794,  is  to  be  found  in  this  city, 
and  that  one  belongs  to  Dr.  Vache.  Our  contempor- 
ary thinks  if  our  many  thousand  students  and  practi- 
tioners could  read  the  work,  they  would  receive  more 
benefit  from  it  than  from  perusing  whole  medical  li- 
braries, such  as  they  are  now  required  to  examine  be- 
fore they  get  their  diplomas.  The  following  extracts 
are  given  : 

"  The  difference  between  a  good  physician  and  a  bad 
one  is  certainly  very  great ;  but  the  difference  between 
a  good  physician  und  none  at  all  is  very  little. 

"If  during  the  course  of  a  prevalent  epidemic  two 
hundred  patients  were  taken  promiscuously,  and  one- 


Lake  Ontario  Steamers. — Mr.  E.  P.  Cook,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
writes  to  the  Cayuga  Chief  as  follows  : 

These  Steamboats  are  subject  matters  of  interest,  not  only 
to  the  company  owning  them,  and  the  "  travelling  public," 
but  to  every  true  friend  of  temperance.  True;  they  have 
their  "boss"  and  their  liquors,  but  they  are  strictly  forbid- 
den to  sell  any  liquor  to  any  person  who  belongs  aboard  the 
boat.  This  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  no  disasters  to  the 
steamboats  on  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  true,  these  boats  are  all 
officered  by  gentlemen — tried,  skilful  seamen — men  who 
practise  temperance,  and  some,  at  least,  advocate  it.  And  the 
same  governing  principle,  that  restricts  intoxicating  liquors 
to  the  "  travelling  public"  and  withholds  it  from  the  officers 
and  hands  on  these  boats,  has  led  the  stockholders  to  seek 
out  and  place  such  men  in  charge  of  said  boats. 

For  the  last  five  years,  I  have  had  so  familiar  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  captains  and  officers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  boats  are  run  and  managed,  that  I  feel  just  as 
safe  on  one  of  them,  as  I  do  in  my  own  parlor.  Indeed  I 
j   count  it  among  my  most  pleasant  pastimes,  to  take  a  trip  up 

<  or  down  the  Lake  on  board  of  them.  And  I  am  confident 
J   there  is  no  safer  mode  of  travelling,  by  water  or  by  land, 

<  than  is  afforded  on  board  these  boats.  So  much  for  the 
;    boats. 

\  Now  one  tiling  about  them,  and  for  the  "travelling  pub- 

;  lie."     That  peculiarly  needy,  abundantly  provided  for,  (by 

)  land  and  by  water,)  the  "  travelling  public" — that  sickly, 

\  fatigued,  exposed  class,  who  must  have  hogsheads  of  medi- 

}  cine,  and  cordials,  and  restoratives,  etc.,  kept  for  them  at 

j  every  corner,  and  on  board  almost  every  boat  and  packet, 

J  etc.    Well,  sir,  the  "  travelling  public"  have  so  far  recovered 

j  their  health,  or  have  adopted  the  "  hydropathic"  treatment, 

>  that  when  the  Steamboat  Company  settled  with  the  man  who 

>  rented  those  bars  last  year,  they  had  not  cleared  enough  to 
i  pay  their  rents  into  i>100,  in  some  instances  j  though  they 
J  had  their  board  furnished  them  without  any  additional  cost, 
i  over  and  above  the  rent  of  the  bar. 


These  are  significant  facts.  When  will  all  steamboat 
companies  learn  that  this  course  is  the  true  one  for  their  own 
interests,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  travelling  public  ? 
When  will  the  public  demand  and  enforce  such  regulations  ? 
Are  the  wholesale  slaughters  with  which  our  papers  are 
filled,  and  which  are  so  often  directly  traceable  to  rum, 
matters  of  no  moment  ?  Is  life  a  thing  of  no  value,  and  suf- 
fering a  matter  of  indifference? 

A  Fast  Wife  and  Slow  Husband,  or,  Mr.  Smith's  character, 
by  his  wife.—"  What  a  quiet  man  your  husband  is,  Mrs. 
Smith."  "  Quiet  !  a  snail  is  an  '  express  train'  to  him.  If 
the  top  of  the  house  should  blow  off,  he'd  just  sit  still  and 
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spread  his  umbrella  !  He's  a  pussy  cat.  Comes  to  the 
front  door  as  though  the  entry  was  paved  with  eggs,  sits 
down  on  his  chair  as  though  there  was  a  nest  of  kittens  un- 
der the  cushion.  He'll  be  the  death  of  me  yet.  I  read  him 
all  the  horrid  accidents,  dreadful  collisions,  murders  and 
explosions,  and  he  takes  it  just  as  if  I  was  saying  the  ten 
commandments.  He's  never  astonished,  or  startled,  or  de- 
lighted. If  a  cannon  ball  should  come  through  the  window, 
he  wouldn't  move  an  eyelash.  If  I  should  make  the  voy- 
age of  the  world  and  return  some  fine  day  he'd  take  off  his 
spectacles,  put  them  in  the  case,  fold  up  the  newspaper  and 
settle  his  dicky  before  he  would  be  ready  to  say  '  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Smith.'  If  he'd  been  born  of  a  poppy,  he 
could  not  be  more  soporific.  I  wonder  if  all  the  Smiths  are 
like  him  ?  Do  you  suppose  if  I  were  a  man,  I'd  let  a  wo- 
man support  me?  Where  do  you  think  Abel's  coats  and 
cravats,  canes  and  cigars  come  from  ?  Out  of  my  brain  ? 
Quiet !  It's  quite  refreshing  to  me  to  hear  of  a  comet,  or 
see  a  locomotive,  or  to  look  at  a  streak  of  lightning.  I  tell 
you  he's  the  expressed  essence  of  chloroform." — Qswego 
People's  Journal. 

An  Eventful  Lifetime. — There  is  now  living  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Cincinnati,  says  the  Commercial  of  that  city,  a  venera- 
ble citizen,  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  who  can  remem- 
ber the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
who  has  voted  for  President  at  every  election  since  the  or- 
ganization of  our  government.    The  Commercial  adds  : 

"  He  descended  the  Ohio  river,  and  passed  the  point 
where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  before  a  single  tree  had  been 
felled  upon  the  spot,  and  before  even  a  thought  of  our  pre- 
sent power  had  entered  into  the  dreamy  phantasies  of  prophet- 
ic speculation.  Think  of  it !  One  among  us — one  among  the 
two  hundred  thousand  in  the  busy  uproar  of  business — one 
who  stood  upon  the  ground  where  we  now  live,  before  Cin- 
cinnati was  born  !  "We  can  scarcely  realize  it ;  but  yet  it  is 
so.  The  onward  march  of  impetuous  civilization  has  work- 
ed wonders  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  This  old  man  can 
yet  see  to  read  without  glasses,  and  is  possessed  of  the 
vigor  of  middle  life." 

Sale  of  Arsenic. — I  cannot  copy  the  suggestions  made  on 
the  article  below  without  earnestly  pressing  their  considera- 
tion and  adoption  upon  chemists  and  apothecaries,  as  of  the 
highest  practical  importance. 

"We  might  multiply  almost  endlessly  the  possible  and  al- 
most probable  instances  in  which  the  lives  of  the  innocent 
may  be  destroyed  for  want  of  a  very  easy  precaution  in  reg- 
ulating the  sale  of  arsenic.  The  adding  of  a  powerfully  nause- 
ous taste  to  the  deceptive  sweetness  and  slight  acid  which 
are  said  to  be  its  present  characteristics,  or  the  introduction 
of  a  coloring  property,  would  not  injure  its  efficacy  for  any 
proper  use,  and  would  thoroughly  deprive  it  of  its  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  secret  assassin.  We  hope  to  see  our  advice 
taken  without  delay,  for  of  all  the  horrors  with  which  our 
criminal  annals  have  been  recently  stained,  none  is  so  re- 
volting or  so  frequent  as  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  domes- 
tic circle  by  means  of  arsenic." — London  Times. 

Valuable  Remedies.— Says  the  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate, 
"Here  are  some  remedies  for  very  prevalent  disorders,  that 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  as  infallible.  Try 
them  : 

For  drunkenness,  drink  cold  water. 

For  health,  rise  early,  eat  moderately,  and  work. 

For  accidents,  keep  out  of  danger . 

To  keep  out  of  jail,  pay  your  debts. 

To  be  honest,  pay  your  debts. 

To  be  happy,  be  honest  and  industrious. 

To  please  all,  mind  your  own  business." 

Tue  Fkee  Democrat,  published  at  Chardon  Ohio,  has  a 
good  article  on  "  Life  and  its  Duties,"  by  Job  Fish,  from 
which  we  clip  the  following  paragraph. 

'  To  be  a  statesman,  one  must  possess  profound  judgment 
and  the  acutest  perception  ;  to  be  a  physician,  common  sense 
and  wncommon  honesty  and  kindness  ;  to  be  a  teacher,  one 
sJmuM  have  good  judgment,  a  forbearing  and  forgiving  spirit, 
a  large  endowment  of  self-control,  and  the  faculty  of  '  deliv- 
ering a  plain  message  bluntly  ;'  to  be  a  mechanic,  of  what 
kind  soever,  mechanical  ingenuity  ;  to  be  a  surgeon  or  a  sol- 
dier, firmness  of  will,  resoluteness  of  spirit,  and  intrepidity  of 
soul  ;  to  be  a  farmer,  sterling  sense  and  hardy  hands." 

PWUfl  am,  I'KKrry.— The  Easton  Pa.,  Aryus  Says-  "The 
preyaihng  fashion  or  ladies'  bonnets,  this  summer  is 
to  be  Leghorn— Mich  as  or  grandmothers  wore,  only  finer 
and  a  million  times  more  becoming  in  shape.     They  are  to 


be  large,  so  as  to  cover  the  face  more  than  formerly,  and 
are  to  be  adorned  with  feathers.  They  impart  a  truly  pious 
air  to  the  countenances  beneath  them,  and  are  very  pretty." 
■  [Why  not  add  the  Bloomer  dress  ?  Would  not  that  also  im- 
part a  "pious  air  f "  Suppose  they  try  it.  If  it  fails,  the  skirts 
may  be  easily  lengthened  to  the  right  measure,  for  devotion- 
al exereises,  for  funeral  purposes,  or,  for  the  usual  mourn- 
ing equipage.] 

Interesting  to  Pork  Eaters. — For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
I  are  wont  to  make  themselves  living  sepulchres  for  the 
\  interment  of  dead  hogs,  we  copy  the  following  item  : 

?        The  Louisville   Courier   says,    that  in    East   Louisville, 

;  five  extensive  pork  houses  have  five  or  six  acres   of  bar- 

S  relied  pork,  piled  up  three  tiers  high,  in  open  lots.     There 

(  are  not  less  than  six  acres,  which  would  make  eighteen 

<  acres  of  barrels,  if  laid  side  by  side,    exclusive  of  lard 

\  in  barrels,  and  pork  bulked  down  in  the  five  pork-houses, 

}  sheds,  &c. 

I  Pears. — Look  at  this,   ye  dwellers  in  the  country,   and 

J  owners  of  the  soil — soil  richer  in  true  wealth  than  the  gold 

\  mines  of  California  I    Who  would  not  be  a  fruit  grower  ? 

)  An  exchange  says  : 

In  Philadelphia,  a  choice  Duchess  d'Angouleme  Pear  has 
\  been  sold  for  $1 — while  other  specimens  of  the  fruit  sold  for 
\  75  cts.  each.  In  Dec.  last,  a  Mr.  Newton,  of  that  place, 
>  sold  Vicar  of  Wakefield  Pears  at  70  cents  a  dozen,  to  eager 
purchasers.  Choice  Winter  Pears,  for  eating,  will  bring  al- 
i  most  any  price  in  our  large  cities. 

€a  ComHpnttltttttiL 

c  Give  us  your  facts,  in  brief.  Spin  no  "long  yarns."  Where  so  many  > 
i  desire  a  hearing,  we  can  give  but  little  space  to  each.  Give  us  only  the  \ 
\  giBt.    Let  others  philosophize — Editors. 

Queries  which  come  under  thia  head  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  and  will  be  answered  by  Dr.  Tkall. 


Consumption,  &c— 0.  K.,  St.  Charles,  111.     The  young  man 

>  whose  case  you  describe  is  evidently  fast  going  into  con- 
l  sumption,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  causes  of  nervous  ex- 
|  haustion  to  which  you  allude.  He  must  be  rigidly  chaste, 
]  very  plain  and  abstemious  in  diet,  bathe  moderately,  exer- 
s  cise  in  the  open  air,  according  to  his  strength,  and  abandon 
j  his  allopathic  drugification,  or  the  "narrow  house  "will 
j  soon  be  liis  earthly  possession. 

Nursing  Sore  Mouth.— M.  S.  D. ,  Decatur,  111.  There  is  a  dis- 

>  ease  very  common  in  this  country,  which  I  have  not  seen  no- 

<  ticed  in  the  Hydropathic  Encyclopcedia,  or  other  Water-Cure 
)  books.  It  is  generally  known  as  " Nursing  Sore  Mouth." 
|  Nursing  sore  mouth  appears  in  various  forms.  The  usual 
S  character  of  the  disease  is  treated  in  the  Encyclopaedia, 
j  under  the  heads  of  "Aptha  and  Thrush."  In  very  young 
s  infants  the  only  treatment  necessary  is  a  tepid  wash  daily, 
i  an  occasional  teaspoonful  of  cold  water  put  into  the  child's 

<  mouth,  and  a  strict  diet,  and  daily  ablution  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.    The  latter  must  especially  avoid  the  use  of 

<  saleratus,  hard  water,  green  tea,  and  all  pungent  seasonings. 

Hydrocele.— S.  M.  H.,  Grand  Detour,  III.  The  swelling 
S   you  describe  is  probably  that  kind  of  dropsy  requiring  a  sur- 

<  gical  operation.     The  patient  should  go  through  a  thorough 
course  of  water  treatment  for  about  a  month,  and  then  sub- 

J   mit  the  case  to  a  competent  surgeon. 

Enlarged  Glands.— J.  B.  C,  Macon.  The  sponge  bath  or 
\  towel  bath,  morning  and  evening,  is  better  for  you  than 
i   the   shower.     A  rubbing  -wet  sheet  in  the  morning,  and 

>  hip-baths  toward  noon  and  in  the  evening,  would  be  better 
'  still.  The  wet  girdle  should  be  worn  about  the  abdomen  in- 
$   stead  of  the  "pitch  plasters." 

Cooking  by  Steam.— D.  B.  H,  Collinsville,  Conn.  "I  wish 
5  to  get  your  views  on  a  new  process  of  cooking  bread,  by 
)  steaming  instead  of  baking,  .a  process  coming  into  use 
among  us,  and,  I  presume,  elsewhere."  We  think  well  of  it. 
We  have  just  had  a  set  of  steam  kettles  for  cooking  purpo- 
ses attached  to  the  boiler  of  our  kitchen,  and  shall  give  this 
Baking  by  Steam  a  thorough  experimentation.  All  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  shall  have  full  information  on  the 
whole  subject  soon. 


Humor. — S.  G.,  Freedom.  "Please  tell  me  the  proper 
treatment  for  a  humor,  which  comes  out  in  pimples  on  the 
face  and  shoulders  ;  connected  also  with  a  disease  of  the 
lungs,  indicated  by  the  raising  of  hard  pieces  of  matter 
which  sinks  in  water  almost  like  lead,  and  attended  with 
wasting  of  the  flesh  ?"  The  expectoration  denotes  a  tuber- 
culated  state  of  the  lungs,  and  the  case  requires  the  most 
thorough  and  careful  management.  The  tepid  half-bath 
daily  ;  sitz  once  or  twice  a  day  a  70  degrees  for  ten 
minutes  ;  chest-wrapper,  a  part  of  eacn  day,  with  a  very 
plain  and  abstemious  vegetable  diet,  afford  the  only  chance 
of  escape  from  consumption. 

Muscular  DEBiLrrY.— T.  H,  Spencer,  N.  Y.  "  A  child  about 
eighteen  months  old  has  never  walked,  and  could  never  yet 
be  induced  to  bear  her  weight  on  the  feet.  When  eight 
months  old  she  was  heavier  than  now  ;  skin  colorless,  bow- 
els costive,  teeth  and  hair  quite  well  developed,  limbs  and  fea- 
tures regular,  except  color,  hands  and  feet  a  little  smaller 
than  usual  ;  present  weight  seventeen  pounds.  The  mother  is 
emaciated  and  liable  to  constipation  of  bowels  ;  child  just 
weaned."  The  mother  must  take  a  daily  sponge-bath,  and  a 
daily  hip-bath,  and  live  wholly  on  plain  vegetable  food  and 
fruits.  The  child  wants  a  daily  wash  in  water  about  70  de- 
grees, followed  by  a  good  rubbing  of  the  skin  with  a  soft 
flannel  or  the  bare  hand. 

Burns. — E.  A.  H.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  know  how 
a  burn  should  be  treated  ?  If  the  injury  is  not  extensive  nor 
deep,  covering  the  part  with  common  flour,  will  soon  stop 
the  pain,  and  be  all  the  medication  required.  In  severer 
cases  apply  water,  cold  at  first,  and  gradually  raise  the 
temperature  as  feels  most  soothing,  until  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  partially  subsides,  then  keep  it  covered  with 
flour  until  it  heals. 

Vegetarianism. — S.  E.  B.,  Hobartdale.  "Is  there  a  paper 
now  published,  called  the  '  Vegetarian  Advocate,'  in  Philadel- 
phia or  elsewhere  1"  The  'American  Vegetarian,'  a  month- 
ly periodical,  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  advocacy  of  vegeta- 
rianism. Price  one  dollar  a  year.  Address  Bev.  Wm.  Met- 
calfe, Kensington,  Philadelphia. 

Enlarged  Glands. — F.   G.   T.,   Bochester,  N.   Y.    These 
i 
may  generally  be  cured  if  the  tumors  are  not  very  hard  or 

indurated.  When  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  affected,  the 
wet  bandage  should  be  worn  during  the  night,  and  the  gene- 
ral health  attended  to  by  using  the  wet-sheet  pack,  or  tepid 
half-bath  daily,  and  a  plain  vegetable  diet. 

Dropsy. — Mr.   ,   Bobinson,  III.     The  case  of  dropsy 

you  mention  is  too  severe  to  be  undertaken  at  home,  -with- 
out an  experienced  attendant  or  physician.  Still  there  is 
hope  in  her  case,  if  she  can  go  for  a  while  to  a  good  estab- 
lishment. 

Bath  Attendant. — Some  one  asks  us  to  send  hirn  a  let- 
ter of  information  as  to  the  particulars  of  a  bath  attendant's 
business  and  wages,  directed  to  Box  66,  Belfast  Post  Office, 
Me.,  but  forgets  to  sign  his  name.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wiite  Mm  a  letter,  but  he  is  hereby  informed  that  good  able- 
bodied  bath-men  are  paid  S10  to  §15  a  month,  according  to 
capacity  and  experience.  Their  duties  are  to  work  rapidly, 
accurately,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  muscular  power. 

Dwarfishness,  &c,  from  Self-Pollution. — S.  B.  S.,  Frank- 
lin, Ind.  You  can  get  all  the  information  you  desire  on  the 
subject  of  your  inquiries,  from  a  small  book  published  at 
this  office,  entitled,  "  Home  Treatment  for  Sexual  Abuses." 

Bile  in  the  Stomach.— D.  McC,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  "Will 
Dr.  Trail  please  to  enlighten  our  sons  of  Esculapius  by  ex- 
plaining his  process  of  removing  the  bile  from  the  stomach 
in  fevers  ?  The  Allopaths  pride  themselves  on  their  proficien- 
cy in  this  particular,  and  charge  that  the  Water-Cure  can- 
not remove  it  as  soon  as  their  drugs  can."  Yes,  sir,  you 
shall  know  all  about  it.  The  process  is  to  do  nothing.  As 
Noggs  hath  it,  "  Let  it  alone — severely."  In  less  figura- 
tive phrase,  fast  twenty-four  hours  and  drink  as  much  water 
as  is  pleasant  to  take,  and,  presto — the  bile  isn't  there. 
The  way  that  drugs  remove  bile  is  by  first  creating  it.  In 
other  words,  bile,  serum,  and  mucus,  are  poured  out  by  the 
organic  instincts,  to  defend  the  system  against  the  drug  poi- 
son, andlo,  exclaims  the  ignorant  doctor,  how  I  throw  oil  the 
bile  ! 
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To  pkbvknt  miscarriages,  delays  or  OMISSIONS,  all  letters  nnd  other 
communications  relating;  to  this  Journal  should,  in  all  cases,  bo  pOBt 
paid,  and  directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Answering  Questions. — Many  subscribers  write  the  Tub. 
lishers  of  this  Journal,  inquiring  for  particulars  relating  to 
the  various  AValer-Cure  establishments  ;  the  terms  of  this 
one  and  that  one — the  route  by  which  it  may  be  reached) 
and  so  forth,  all  of  -which  may  uiually  be  learned  by  a  re. 
ference  to  our  advertising  department,  and  thus  save  them 
and  the  publishers  the  trouble  of  writing  special  letters  and 
paying  postage.  But  when  a  correspondent  will  write,  re- 
questing an  answer,  he  should  inclose  a  pnpaid  envelope, 
directed  to  himself,  in  which  his  answer  may  be  sent.  This 
will  always  secure  prompt  attention. 

G.  D.  McC,  Claiborne,  Miss.  We  recommend  to  you  the 
Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  by  Dr.  Trail,  as  containing  more 
which  would  be  useful  to  you  than  any  other  single  work. 
Price,  pre-paid  by  mail,  $3  00.  See  also  a  list  of  our  books 
in  the  March  number  Address  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton 
Hall,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Our  Circular  Prospectus. — Willi  the  present  number  we 
send  a  convenient  prospectus,  which  may  be  circulated  in 
the  neighborhood,  filled  up  with  the  names  of  subscribers, 
new  and  old,  and  returned  to  the  Publishers.  This  will 
save  some  trouble,  and  secure  correctness  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  or  co-worker,  and  promptness  and  dispatch  on 
the  part  of  the  Publishers. 

Let  these  little  messengers  serve  to  renew  an  acquaintance 
so  agreeable  to  us,  and,  we  hope,  profitable  to  the  patrons 
of  this  Journal.  Every  familiar  name  coining  back  to  us, 
is  an  assurance  of  reciprocal  gratitude. 

These  semi-annual  periods,  when  new  volumes  commence, 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  friends  of  this  great   j 
Health  Reform  to  present  these  money-saving  and  life-pre-   ! 
serving  principles  to  those  who  are  yet  unacquainted  with   ; 
their  advantages. 

The  July  Number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  will  be   ; 
sent  to  those  whose    subscriptions  expire    with  the  June 
Number.     But  as  our  terms  are  payable  in  advance,  we 
shall  send  no  more,  until  directed  to  do  so  by  those  who 
may  wish  their  subscriptions  renewed. 

Extra  Numbers  of  the  Journal  for  specimens  will  cheer- 
fully be  furnished  (of  such  as  we  have  to  spare)  with 
which  to  obtain  new  subscribers.  The  reading  of  a  single 
number  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  incline  every  intelligent 
man  or  woman  to  subscribe,  especially  if  they  would  econo- 
mize in  either  life,  health,  or  money. 

We  will  furnish  Journals,  our  friends  will  furnish  subscri- 
bers, and  if  our  opinions  and  principles  take  root,  the  world 
will  be  the  better. 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  adapt  the  Journal  to  the  wants  of 
"the  People"  everywhere.  It  is  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, designed  for  medical  men  only,  but  for  all  men  and 
all  women. 

Specify. — When  ordering  Journals,  please  specify  which 
is  wanted,  and  be  careful  to  give  the  Post  Office,  County, 
and  State  ;  also  the  name  of  the  writer. 

When  books  are  wanted  to  go  by  mail  or  express,  the 
order  should  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  separate  from 
that  containing  the  names  of  subscribers  for  the  Journals. 

Our  Journals  will  be  sent  in  clubs,  to  one  or  one  hundred 
different  post-offices,  as  may  be  desired.  It  will  be  all  the 
same  to  the  puDlishers.     The  more  the  better. 

NOTICES  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  few  moment's  time  is  usually  enough  to  convince  every 

reasonable  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Water-Cure 

system  over  all  others  ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which 

may  be  obtained  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

I      It  is  believed  that  a  greater  blessing  cannot  possibly  be 

'  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  than  the  universal  diffusion  of 


the  Like  and  Health  principles  advocated  and  taught  in  this  5 
Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms. 

Volume  XVI.  0E  the  Water-Cure  Journal  commences 
with  the  July  Number.  The  terms  are,  for  a  single  copy, 
$1.00  a  year  in  advance.  Five  copies,  $4.00.  Ten  copies, 
$7.00  ;  and  twenty  copies,  $10.00. 

This  Journal  will  be  sent  in  clubs  to  different  post  offices 
at  the  same  rates  when  desired,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  old  subscribers  wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to 
their  friends,  who  reside  in  other  places. 

Drafts  on  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  always 
preferred.  We  pay  cost  of  exchange.  Large  sums  should 
be  sent  in  drafts  or  checks,  payable  to  the  order  of  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  properly  endorsed. 

All  Letters  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  to  insure  their 
receipt,  should  be  plainly  written,  containing  the  name  of 
the  writer,  the  Post  Office,  County,  and  State. 

Friends  and  co-workers  in  the  advancement  of  Hydro- 
pathy will  see  to  it,  that  every  family-  is  provided  with  a 
copy  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.    Now  is  the  time. 

Money  on  all  specie-paying  Banks  may  be  remitted  in 
payment  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Special  Notice. — All  letters  and  communications  relating 
to  this  Journal  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


tWtxux]  3htir*0, 


',  BOOKS    WHICH    QUICKEN    THK     INTELLIGENCE  OF    YOUTH,  DELIGHT     AGE, 

)  DECORATE  PROSPERITY,  SHELTER   AND  SOLACE   US  IN  ADVERSITY,  BRING 

>  ENJOYMENT  AT  HOME,  BEFRIEND  US  OUT  OF  DOORS,  PASS  THE  NIGHT 
?  WITH  US,  TRAVEL  WITH  US,  GO  INTO  THE  COUNTRY  WITH  US. — Cicero. 

i  My  Home  in  Tasmania  ;  or,  Nine  Years  in  Australia.  By 
j  Mrs.  Charles  Meredith.  New  York:  Bunce  &  Brother- 
j      1853. 

Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  lively  and  agreeable  writer,  and  has 
j  here  made  excellent  use  of  the  rich  materials  within  her 
'  reach.  Her  book  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  its  kind,  ■which 
is  saying  much  for  it,  since  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  is 
an  attractive  one.  She  has.thrown  around  her  sketches  of 
scenery  and  life  in  the  new  EI  Dorado  of  Australia  all  the 
charm  of  romance. 

"She  is  equally  at  home,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Home  Journal,  "  in  her  portraiture  of  the  comparative  re- 
l  finement  of  the  colonial  capitals,  or  in  the  more  exciting 
\  scenes  of  adventure  encountered  during  her  residence  in 
remote  settlements,  all  of  which  she  depicts  in  an  animated, 
unpretentious  style,  at  once  fresh  and  evidently  truthful' 
The  natural  productions  of  the  country,  the  habits,  manners 
and  mode  of  living  of  the  colonists,  are  described  with 
great  skill  and  powers  of  observation,  making  the  book  an 
interesting  compendium  of  valuable  information." 

The  Mother  and  her  Offspring.    By  Stephen  Tracy,  M.D. 
12mo.   pp.360.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

After  a  perusal  of  the  various  Hydropathic  works  on 
Pregnancy,  Midwifery,  Children,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Shew;  and  The 
Parent's  Guide,  by  Mrs.  Pendleton;  Maternity,  by  Mr.  Fow- 
ler; Infancy,  by  Dr.  Combe,  and  the  Hydropathic  Encyclo" 
paedia,  by  Dr.  Trail,  it  would  seem  that  anything  in  addition 
on  the  subject  would  be  superfluous.  But  we  feel  confident 
that  the  present  work  will  serve  as  a  lamp  to  light  the  way 

>  of  many  hi  need  of  the  information  it  contains.      A  cotem. 

;  porary  says: 

"The  author  speaks  in  terms  of  proper  reprehension  of  £ 
the  stupid  practice  of  feeding  new-born  children  on  gruel,  ' 
pap,  &c,  with  the  idea  that  they  are  suffering  from  hunger 
■ — thus  almost  certainly  originating  flatulence  and  colic.  A 
child  should  not,  when  the  mother  has  milk,  touch  any  oth- 
er nourishment  than  what  her  breast  supplies,  unless  cold 
water  may  be  called  nourishment,  which  should  be  given 
occasionally,  especially  if  the  babe  seems  feverish  and  rest- 
less. As  soon  as  the  mother's  strength  will  allow  of  it,  the 
child  should  be  put  to  the  breast,  and  it  will  find  there  a  thin 
fluid  suitable  for  its  first  needs.      The  common  practice  of 

;  dosing  the  mother  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child  is 

;  another  relie  of  the  dark  ages." 


Elements  of  Rhetoric:   Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Academies,  and  for  Private  Study.     By  Henry  N.  Day, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 
Second  Edition.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
This  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  differs,  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars, from  all  other  works  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.     First,  Invention  is  treated  as  a  distinct  and  pri- 
mary department  of  Rhetoric.      In  other  works,  manner  is 
made  almost  the  sole  subject  of  attention,  while  in  this,  matter 
has  a  prominent  place.     Second,  an  attempt  is  made,  and 
we  think  a  successful  one,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  Rhe- 
toric to  a  more  exact  system.     Third,  the  work  is  prepared 
with  a  special  reference  to  practical  instruction  in  Rhetoric, 
as  an  art,  and  not  merely  as  a  science.     The  hasty  examina- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  give  it  has  impressed  us  favora- 
bly.    Teachers  and  others  interested,  will  do  well  to  exa- 
mine the  work. 

Three  Tales:  Christine  Van  Amberg,  Resignation,  and  The 
Village  Doctor.  By  the  Countess  D'Arbourville.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  ByMaunsellB.  Field.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1S53 . 

Nothing  finer,  of  its  kind,  than  the  first  of  these  Tales,  has 
fallen  in  our  way  for  a  long  time.'  There  is  a  touching 
sweetness  about  it,  which  finds  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart, 
Its  construction  is  eminently  dramatic  ;  it  is  full  of  the  most 
exquisite  word-painting,  and  has,  throughout,  a  tone  of  un- 
affected truthfulness,  which  is  refreshing.  It  is  as  unlike  the 
ordinary  French  tales  as  is  possible,  reminding  us  constantly 
of  the  best  of  the  German  stories.  Of  the  other  two  Tales 
we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  having  not  yet 
found  lime  to  read  them;  but  they  are  highly  spoken  of.  As 
they  are  from  the  same  author,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
good . 

Carlotina  and  tbb  Saneedesti;  or,  a  Night  with  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome.  By  Edmund  Farrenc.  New  York:  John  S.  Tay- 
lor.    1853. 

This  is  another  of  the  controversial  novels  of  the  day,  and 
is  intended  as  a  kind  of  expose  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  especially,  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work,  in  a  polemical  point  of 
view,  it  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  speak.  It  is 
written  with  considerable  power,  and  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest  by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  class  of 
works  to  which  it  belongs. 


%uxtixu. 


How  she  did  it. — "I  never  undertook  but  once,"  said  Tom 
"  to  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  my  wife.  You  know  her 
way — cool,  quiet,  but  as  determined  as  ever.  Just  after  we 
were  married,  and  all  was  nice  and  cosy,  she  got  me  in  the 
habit  of  doing  ali  the  churning.  She  never  asked  me  to  do  it, 
but  then  the  way  it  was  done  was  just  in  this  way.  She 
finished  breakfast  before  me  one  morning,  and  slipping  away 
from  the  table,  she  filled  the  churn  with  cream,  set  it  just 
where  I  couldn't  help  seeing  what  was  wanted.  So  I  took 
hold  regularly  enough,  and  churned  till  the  butter  had  come. 
She  didn't  thank  me,  but  looked  so  nice  and  sweet  about  it 
that  I  felt  well  paid. — \Vell,  when  the  next  churning  day 
came  along,  she  did  the  same  thing,  and  I  followed  suit  and 
fetched  the  butter. — Again  and  again  it  was  done  just  so, 
and  I  was  regularly  in  for  it  every  time.  Not  a  word,  you 
know,  of  course.  Well,  by-and-by  this  began  to  be  rather 
irksome.  I  wanted  she  should  ask  me,  but  she  never  did, 
and  I  couldn't  say  anything  about  it  to  save  my  soul  ;  so  on 
we  went.  At  last,  I  made  a  resolve  that  I  would  not  churn 
another  time,  unless  she  asked  me.  Churning  day  came,  and 
when  my  breakfast — she  always  got  a  nice  breakfast — when 
that  was  swallowed,  there  stood  the  churn.  I  got  up,  and 
standing  a  few  minutes,  just  to  give  her  a  chance,  put  on  my 
hat  and  walked  out  of  doors.  I  stopped  in  the  yard  to  give 
her  time  to  call  me,  but  never  a  word  said  she,  and  so  with  a 
palpitating  heart  I  moved  on.  I  went  down  town,  and  all 
over  town,  and  my  foot  was  restless  as  Noah's  dove.  I  felt 
that  I  had  done  wrong,  I  didn't  exactly  feel  how  ;  but  there 
was  an  indescribable  sensation  of  guilt  resting  on  me  all  the 
forenoon.  It  seemed  as  if  dinner  time  never  would  come, 
and  as  for  going  home  one  minute  before  dinner  I  would 
sooner  have  cut  my  ears  off.  So  I  went  fretting  and  moping 
around  town  until  dinner  hour  came.   Home  I  went,  feelinf 
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very  much  as  a  criminal  must  when  the  jury  is  out,  having 
in  their  hands  his  destiny  for  life  or  death.  I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  exactly  how  she  would  meet  me,  but  some  kind 
of  a  storm  I  expected. 

"Will  you  believe  it !  she  never  greeted  me  with  a  sweet- 
er smile,  never  had  a  better  dinner  for  me  than  on  that  day  ; 
but  there  stood  the  churn  just  where  I  left  it  I  Not  a  word 
was  said.  I  felt  confoundedly  cut,  and  every  mouthful  of 
that  dinner  seemed  as  if  it  would  choke  me.  She  didn't  pay 
any  regard  to  it,  however,  and  went  on  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Before  dinner  was  over  I  had  again  resolv- 
ed and  shoving  back  my  chair,  I  marched  to  the  churn  and 
went  at  it  in  the  old  way.  Splash  begun  the.butter  paddle, 
splash,  splash  ;  but  as  if  in  spite,  the  butter  was  so  long 
coming  !  I  supposed  the  cream  standing  so  long  had  got 
warm°so  I  redoubled  my  efforts.  Obstinate  matter— the 
afternoon  wore  away  while  I  was  churning.  I  paused  at 
length  from  real  exhaustion,  when  she  spoke  for  the  first 
time  :_'  Come,  Tom,  my  dear,  you  have  rattled  that  butter- 
milk quiet  long  enough,  if  it  is  only  for  fun  you  are  doing 
it  I'  I  knew  how  it  was  in  a  flash;  she  had  brought  the 
butter  in  the  forenoon,  and  left  the  churn  standing  with  the 
buttermilk  in  it,  for  me  to  exercise  with.  I  never  set  my- 
self up  in  household  matters  after  that."— Equal  Rights. 

[Pretty  well  done.  But  why  not  get  a  churning  machine, 
and  have  that  kind  of  work  done  by  horse  power,  steam,  or 
dog  power  f  For  a  few  dollars,  Messrs  A.  B.  Allen  and  Co., 
N.  Y.,  would  furnish  ail  the  machinery,  which  would  out- 
last several  generations  of  human  churners,  and  do  the  work 
well.  We  believe  in  these  labor-saving  machines.  They  are 
quite  as  necessary  for  "house-work"  as  for  farming.  We 
now  have  mowing  machines,  reaping  machines,  thrashing 
machines,  and  ever  so  many  other  working  machines  for 
doing  the  heavy  jobs  of  "  out-door  work,"  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  inventive  skill  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  production  of  in-door  labor-saving  machinery.  But  till 
it  is  done,  let  Tom  do  the  churning. 

Reform  your  Doctor's  Bills.— How  to  pay  honestly  and 
fairly  for  medical  advice  may  have  been  a  problem  to  a  few 
of  our  readers,  most  of  whom,  being  entirely  constitutional, 
have  had  few  dealings  with  the  doctor.  A  help  towards  the 
solution  thereof  has  been  furnished  in  an  extract  from  a 
letter  in  the  Morning  Herald,  the  writer  of  which,  speaking 
of  California  practice,  says  that  "  for  three  '  ahems  I'  and  a 
'  he  1'  he  paid  in  August  last  twenty-seven  dollars."  Hence 
may  be  derived  a  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  doctors' 
bills.  To  charge  a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence  for  a  draught, 
consisting  of  rose,  holding  a  neutral  salt  in  solution,  value 
one  penny,  would  be  a  monstrosity,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  practitioner's  education,  knowledge  and  abilities 
are  supposed  to  be  dissolved  along  with  Magnes.  Sulph.  in 
the  Infus.  Kose.  But  this  is  merely  a  supposition.  You 
can't  dissolve  medical  science  and  skill,  either  in  Infus. 
Rose,  or  Mist.  Camphse,  or  Aqua  Pump.  Wliy,  then,  should 
not  medical  practitioners  follow  out  the  California  notion, 
and  charge  for  their.opinions,  as  expressed  in  their  interjec- 
tions ?    As  for  instance  : 

Humph  1 2s.  6d. 

Hal Is.  6d. 

Oho  I •        .     3s.  Od. 

Indeed! 4s.  6d. 

Well,  Well  I 6s.  Od. 

The  idea  might  be  extended,  so  that  the  scale  of  fees 
should  rise  proportionally  with  tho  elongation  of  the  profes- 
sional utterance,  as  thus  : 

Put  out  your  tongue,        .        .        .        6s.  8d. 
Let  me  feel  your  pulse,        .         .        .   13s.  6d. 
But  here  we  forbear,  considering  that  our  recommenda- 
tion to  charge — addressed  to  doctors — must  appear  to  pa- 
tients  rather  like  the  exhortation,    "Up,   guards,   and  at 
them  I  " — Lrmdon  Punch. 

Western  Eloquence. — Fellow  Citizens— I  didn't  come  here 
to  make  a  speech  at  this  time,  but  only  jest  to  extinguish 
myself  as  a  candidate.  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  floating  can- 
didate for  the  superfluous,  district,  and  I  only  want  to  make 
a  few  remarks  at  this  time.  A  good  many  of  you,  gentle- 
men, has  never  seen  me  before,  and  I  merely  want  to  state 
my  views  upon  the  questions  to  be  agrivated.  Gentlemen,  I 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Sullivan,  andfotched  up  in  Knox, 
without  parentage,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  goodness 
of  my  grand-mother,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  took 
me,  when  but  an  orphan  boy  of  twenty-five  years  of  age, 


and  gin  me  an  education,  I  might  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
the  common  people  ;  or  even  you,  gentlemen. 

Gentlemen,  my  father  was  a  patriarch  of  the  Revolution, 
and  I  am  a  patriarch.  Gentlemen,  my  father  stained  the 
walls  of  America  with  his  blood  ;  and  when  General  Jack- 
son killed  the  Injuns,  at  Orleans,  I  waded  up  to  my  knees  in 
mud.  Gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to  nullification.  Gentle- 
men, I  would  rather  be  a  galipot  slave,  than  be  a  nullifier. 
Gentlemen,  I  haint  got  lime  to  give  you  my  views  now,  but 
I'll  call  on  you  again  in  a  few  days.  But,  gentlemen,  there 
is  a  sort  of  bigbugs  that's  trying  to  put  me  down,  but  I  de- 
fy 'em,  gentlemen.  I  hope  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands 
of  my  enemies  as  Moses  was  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  bulrushes.  Gentlemen,  come  across  the  square,  and 
take  something  to  eat,  and  we'll  git  better  acquainted. 

Signs  of  Rain. — In  the  year  1810,  the  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  was  asked  by  a  lady  if  he  thought  it  would  rain  to- 
morrow.   He  made  the  reply  here  given  : 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low  ; 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep — 

Last  night  the  sun  went  p.ale  to  bed, 

The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head — 

The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky  ; 

The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel ; 

The  squalid  toads  at  dusk  were  seen 

Slowly  crawling  o'er  the  green  ; 

Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 

The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh  ; 

Hark,  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 

Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

And  see  yon  rooks  how  odd  their  flight, 

They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

Or  seem  precipitate  to  fall 

As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball  ; 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 

Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 

The  cricket,  too,  how  loud  she  sings  ; 

Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 

Sits  wiping  o'er  her  -whiskered  jaws  ; 

'Twill  surely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow, 

Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

A  DUTCH  CURE. 

Ven  I  lays  myself  town  in  my  lonely  ped  room, 
Und  dries  for  to  shleep  very  soundt ; 

De  treams,  oh,  how  into  mine  het  dey  vill  come, 
Till  I  vish  I  vas  under  te  groundt. 

Sometimes,  ven  I  eats  von  pig  supper,  I  treams 
Dat  mine  shtomak  is  filt  full  of  shtones  ; 

Und  out  in  my  shleep,  like  de  tival,  I  schreams, 
Und  kicks  off  te  ped  clothes  and  groans  I 

Den  dere,  ash  I  lays,  mit  te  ped  clothes  all  off, 

I  kits  myself  all  over  froze  ; 
In  de  morning  Ivakes  mit  te  het  ache  und  koff, 

Und  I'm  shick  from  mine  het  to  mine  toes. 

Oh,  vat  shall  pe  tun  for  a  poor  man  like  me — 

Oh,  vat  for  I  leal  such  a  life  1 
Some  shays  dere's  a  cure  for  dis  trouble  of  me — 

Dinks  I'll  dhry  it  und  kit  me  a  vife. 

The  London  Military  Gazette  has  made  the  discovery  that 
wearing  moustaches  is  conducive  to  health — the  moustache 
acting  as  a  part  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  and  absorbing 
the  cold  air  before  it  enters  the  nostrils,  and  consequently 
rendering  the  wearer  less  liable  to  consumption. 

TnE  Sunday  Mercury  says  : — "We  like  to  see  a  young  lady 
walk  as  though  a  flea  was  biting  her  on  each  hip  ;  it  is  fas- 
cinating. She  is  just  the  match  for  the  dandy,  who  steps 
like  an  open-winged  turkey,  travelling  over  a  bed  of  hot 
ashes." 

The  Sheboygan  Nieusbode  advertises  "300  Kookkagchel- 
stekoop  "  for  sale.  The  Milwaukie  News  editor  says  he  will 
take  a  dozen. 
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Health— the  normal  and  harmonious  Action  of  all  the 
Elements  of  our  Being,  Physical,  Intellectual,  Atfoctional, 
and  Social,  is  the  Great  Want  and  Demand  of  the  Age.  This 
Want  finds  its  Satisfaction  and  this  Demand  its  Supply  in  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Life,  or  a  true  Physiology  ;  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  Disease,  or  a  true  Pathology  ;  the 
modes  of  Purification  and  Lvvigoration,  or  a  true  system  of 
Medical  Practice. 

These  and  kindred  subjects,  constituting  the  PniLOSOniY  of 
Health,  and  comprising  the  Laws  of  Physical,  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Development,  are  the  especial  sphere  of  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  ;  but  all  that  can  promote  the  great  de- 
sign of  human  happiness,  may  be  included  under  its  sub- title 
of  Herald  of  Reforms. 

Our  Platform  is  a  broad  one,  and  our  Plan  of  Operations 
comprehensive.  All  subjects  connected  with  the  Philosophy 
of  Health— Diet,  Exercise,  Cleanliness,  Ventilation,  Dwel- 
lings, Clothing,  Education,  Occupations,  Amusements,  and 
Social  Relations — all  that  makes  that  complex  thing  called 
Life. 

Hydropathy  will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained  tha  t 
all  may  apply  it  in  various  diseases,  even  those  not  curable 
by  any  other  means.  The  Water-Cure  is  not  equalled  by 
any  other  mode  of  treatment  in  those  peculiar  complaints 
common  only  to  Women.  The  Journal  will  contain  such  ad- 
vice and  instruction  as  may  be  considered  most  important 
in  all  these  critical  yet  unavoidable  cases. 

Without  Health,  even  life  is  not  desirable,  unless  a  reme- 
dy can  be  found.  To  preserve  health,  no  other  mode  of  liv- 
ing can  compare  with  this  system.  In  fact,  were  its  rules 
observed  and  carried  out,  many  of  our  ills  would  be  forever 
banished,  and  succeeding  generations  grow  up  in  all  the 
vigor  of  true  manhood.  It  will  be  part  of  our  duty  to  teach 
the  world  how  to  preserve  health,  as  well  as  cure  disease. 

Reforms  in  all  our  modes  of  life  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
made  so  plain  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read."  We  believe 
fully,  that  man  may  prolong  his  life  much  beyond  the  num- 
ber of  years  usually  attained.     We  propose  to  show  how. 

Particular  directions  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  or- 
dinary cases  at  Home,  which  will  enable  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  apply  it  without  the  aid  of  a  physician. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  a 
thoroughly  Popular  Work,  and  not  the  Organ  of  a  Profes- 
sion or  Sect.  Its  aim  is  to  make  every  reader  acquainted 
with  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Relations  of  his  own 
Body  ;  and  to  be  to  every  one  an  unerring  Guide  in  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health,  or  its  Restoration. 

While  the  achievements  of  the  Past  are  the  best  promise  of 
the  Future,  we  may  intimate,  that  it  is  our  intention  to  give 
*n  our  own  works,  an  example  of  the  Progress,  Reform 
and  Improvement,  which  we  would  promote  in  the  most  vi- 
tal interests  of  men  and  of  society,  endeavoring  to  make  our 
progress  correspond  with  that  of  the  Wonderful  Age  in 
which  we  live. 

Believing  the  Health  Reform  to  be  the  needed  basis  of  al  i 
Reforms  ;  believing  that  the  Prevention  of  Disease  is  easier 
and  better  than  its  Cure  ;  believing  that  Hydropathy  for 
these  ends,  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  systems  ■ 
believing,  also,  that  no  agency  can  be  more  efficient  in  ex- 
tending a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  than  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  we  rely  upon  the  Frie.vds  of  the  Cause  of  Human 
Elevation  to  continue  their  exertions  until  a  copy  is  within 
the  reach  of  Every  Family  in  the  United  States. 

The  Journal  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
on  the  following  extremely  low 

TERMS  IN  ADVANCE  : 
Single  Copy,  one  year,  $  1  00  j  Ten  Copies,  one  year, 
Five  Copies,  one  year,     4  00  |  Twenty  Copies,  1  year, 

Please  address  all  letters,  post-pah),  to 

FOWLERS  AND  WELLS, 
Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Water-Cure  Journal.  Our  notice  of  this  work  has  been 
accidentally  delayed.  Our  opinion  of  it,  however,  has  often 
been, expressed,  and  has  undergone  no  change.  We  regard 
it  as  «ne  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  issued  from  the 
American  Press. — Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  should  be  put  down,  or  some  of 
the  doctors  will  starve. — Nashville  Oasis,  N.  H. 


$7  00 
10  00 
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A  limited  space  of  this  Journal  will 

bo  given  to  advertisements,  on  the  following  terms: 
for  a  full  page,  one  month,  $75.  For  one  column,  $'20. 
For  half  a  column,  $12.  For  less  than  half  a.  column, 
twenty-five  cents  a  line. 

All  Advertisements  for  this  Journal  should  bo  sent 

to  the  publishers  by  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  that 
in  which  they  are  expected  to  appear. 

OTatcr-6:iire  35stabiis{)ments. 


Hydropathic  and  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute.— Dr.  Trall  receives  patients  at  his  commodious 
establishment,  15  Laigbt-street,  New  York,  (the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  City  Water-Cure  in  the  United 
States),  one  door  from  the  beautiful  promenade  grounds 
of  St  John's  Park.  The  establishment  has  recently  been 
enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  rear  building,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  spacious  double  house  adjoining,  bo  that 
nearly  one  hundred  patients  can  now  be  accommodated. 

The  buildings  are  warmed  throughout  by  steam- 
pipes,  thus  securing  any  required  degree  of  temperature, 
and  obviating  the  annoyance  of  dust  and  smoke  from 
grates  and  stoves. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  for  full  Water 
treatment,  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hos- 
ford,  established  a  department  for  the  special  manage- 
ment of  those  female  diseases  which  are  incurable  with- 
out peculiar  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment.  Con- 
sultations and  city  practice  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

Dr.  Shew,  being  under  the  necessity 

of  leaving  for  a  time  the  arduous  duties  of  his  city  prac- 
tice, will  spend  the  summer  at,  Lebanon  Springs,  Colum- 
bia County,  New  York,  where,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
David  Campbell,  proprietor  of  the  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment at  that  place,  ne  will  receive  patients  for  board 
and  treatment.  Address  as  above.  Tne  establishment 
is  now  open,  and  Dr.  Shew  will  be  there  early  in  May. 

Yellow  Springs  Water- Cure  Es- 
tablishment, Green  County,  Ohio.  The  public  are  re- 
spectfully informed  that  the  above  establishment  is  now 
in  full  operation.  It  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the 
town  of  Yellow  Springs,  and  a  few  rods  eastof  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  m  an  extremely  healthy  and  romantic 
region  of  country,  noted  for  its  pure  and  bracing  atmos- 
phere. The  buildings  were  erected  for  their  present 
purpose.  The  rooms  are  large,  well  furnished,  and  per- 
fectly ventilated ,  having  1 00  acres  of  land  attached,  which 
ia  principally  wood-land  ;  there  is  plenty  of  shade  for  pe- 
destrian exercise. 

Tbe  establishment  can  accommodate  over  one  hundred 
patients,  attached  to  which  is  a  Ball  Alley,  Gymnasium, 
a  large  out-door  swimming  Bath,  with  other  recreations, 
which  will  enable  our  patients  and  visitors  to  pass  their 
time  agreeably  and  pleasantly,  in  varied  and  health  re- 
storing amusements. 

The  Medical  department  is  under  the  care  of  A.  Cheney, 
M.  D.,  and  G.  W.  Bigler,  M.  D. 

Terms. — For  board  and  treatment,  $8  per  week,  paid 
weekly  ;  patients  requiring  extra  attention  will  be  subject 
to  extra  charge. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  three  comforts,  one  blanket,  and  fonr  towels. 
Patients  not  bringing  the  above  will  be  charged  50  cents 
per  week  extra. 

The  establishment  can  be  reached  by  Railroad  from 
almost  every  direction.  Persons  will  please  notify  the 
conductor  on  the  cars  of  their  destination,  who  will 
leave  them  at  the  Water-Cure  Station,  a  few  rods  from 
the  house. 

Further  information  will  be  given  on  application,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  to  Dr.  Cheney  &  Co.,  at  the  premises, 
or  to  G.  W.  Bigler,  M.  D.,  or  B.  Ehrman,  M.  D.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  May,  3t. 

Cleveland  Water-Cure  Establish- 
ment.— The  above  establishment  still  continues  in  suc- 
cessful operation;  having  already  entered  upon  its  sixth 
season.  The  largely  increased  number  of  patients  treat- 
ed at  the  Establishment  the  past  year,  over  any  previous 
year,  and  the  increased  rapidity  and  proportion  of  cures, 
induce  the  subscriber  to  believe  that  his  enlarged  ex- 
perience and  opportunities  for  treatmeqt,  give  facilities 
to  the  invalid  rarely  equaled.  Diseases  peculiar  to  fe- 
males are  treated  with  a  success  and  rapidity  of  cure 
believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  none. 
May,  tf.  T.  T.  Seelye,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 

Concord  Water-Cure,  Concord, NH. 

.^Dr.  Vail'sEstabi.tkhment,  at  the  Capital  of  the  "Gra- 
nite State,"  will  be  found  open  winter  and  summer!  No 
place  affords  to  the  invalid  superior  advantages  for 
treatment.  The  building  is  undergoing  improvements, 
and  the  Dr.  will  spare  no  pains  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  patients.  Letters  of  inquiry  will  be  answered 
without  charge.  If  a  prescription  for  home  treatment 
is  desired,  a  fee  of  $2  will  be  expected. 

•The  charges  for  treatment  will  be  moderate,  Patients 
must  furnish  two  comfortables,  two  woollen  blankets, 
three  coarse  sheets,  towels,  &c,  or  hire  them  at  the  Es- 
tablishment. April,  tf. 

Highland    Home    Water-Cure,    at 

Fishkill  Landing,  Duchess  Co.,  N.Y.  O.W.May, 
M.D.,  Proprietor. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  beautiful  scenery,  fine  large 
edifice,  an  easy  access  from  every  direction,  combine  to 
render  this  a  desirable  place  for  thoae  who  need  Hydro- 
pathic treatment.  This  establishment  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  cure  of  Female  diseases ;  but  all  other 
remediable  diseases  are  here  treated  successfully. 

tf. 

Mrs.  Hester  A.  Horn,  Water-Cure 

Physician,  Graduate  of  the  American  Hydropathic  In- 
stitute, will  open  a  Water-Cure  house,  on  the  first  of 
Mav.  at  No  9  Abingdon  Tlace,  one  door  from  Hudson 
street,  especially  for  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  dis- 
eases of  women,  and  cases  of  childbirth.  Dav  patients 
received,  and  city  practice  attended  to,         May,  2t.* 


WYOMING    WATER-CURE     INSTITUTE, 


The  establishment  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  range  of  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  valley  of  Wyoming. 

A  wide  gorge^  in  front  of  the' house,  reveals  the  village  and  valley  below  to  view; 
while,  in  the  distance,  the  hills,  covered  with  field  and  forest,  stand  in  bold  relief 
against  the  eastern  sky. 

The  house  is  surrouuded  by  more  than  two  hundred  shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
including  a  large  grove  of  the  White  Mulberry,  in  which  stands  the  gymnasium 
building.  This  building  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  twenty-five  in  width;  it  is 
furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  apparatus,  and  was  erected  expressly  for  the  exer- 
cise and  amusemeut  of  patients. 

The  grounds  comprise  a  large  extent  of  graveled  walks  and  roads,  and  a  garden  of 
more  than  an  acre,  laid  out  laBt  season,  and  stocked  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  flowers, 
berries,  etc. 

A  new  garden,  and  new  walks  and  roads,  are  to  be  added  early  this  season. 

The  springs  afford  a  bountiful  Bupply  of  the  finest  water  ;  they  are  situated  in  the 
border  of  a  grove,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  house,  and  at  the  head  of  the  long,  grav- 
eled walk  leading  from  the  house  through  the  garden  and  orchard. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  treating  the  following  classes  of  chronic  disease  : 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  nervous  diseases,  fever  and  ague,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
dyspepsia,  consumption,  asthma,  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  skin^diseases,  and  scrofu- 
lous disorders. 

In  the  chronic  diseases  of  females,  we  have  been  eminently  successful;  and  we  invite 


all  sufferers  of  this  class,  even  if  they  can  neither  stand  nor  walk,  or  if  they  have  been 
bedridden  for  years,  to  give  our  mode  of  treatment  a  trial.  Cases  for  confinement 
will  be  received,  and  carefully  provided  for,  when  desired. 

Dr.  Hayes,  the  physician,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jeffeeson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  adds  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine,  an  ex- 
perience of  four  years  as  the  physician  of  a  first  class  Water-Cure. 

Patients  must  bring  for  use  in  treatment,  two  linen  sheets,  one  woolen  sheet,  two 
comfortables,  and  four  towels. 

Terms. — $5.50  to  $8.00  per  week,  according  to  room  and  attendance.  Bills  must 
be  'settled  every  Saturday  morning,  We  shall,  as  heretofore,  waive  full  charge  in 
favor  of  indigent  and  worthy  persons.  Such  will  please  make  application  before 
coming. 

Patients  from  the  West  stop  at  Linden,  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Rail- 
road, where  they  can  easily  obtain  conveyance  at  the  station  to  the  establishment; 
or  by  giving  previous  notice,  the  proprietor  will  send  his  own  carriage  for  them; 
distance  five  miles.  Persons  coming  trom  the  East  stop  at  Warsaw.  A  stage  runs 
daily  from  Warsaw  to  Wyoming,  leaving  after  10  o'clock,  A.M.  Those  who  give 
previous  notice,  will  be  met  at  Warsaw  by  the  proprietor's  carriage.  Distance  six 
and  a  half  miles.  A  horse  and  carriage  is'kept  at  the  establishment  for  the  use  of 
patients,  at  moderate  rates.  p,  H.  Hayes,  M.D, 

Wyoming,  June,  1853.  It. 


Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure,  Bing- 

hamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. — This  retreat  for  the  sick 
is  fitted  up  in  prime  order  for  giving  treatment  in  winter. 
Our  terms  are  less  than  at  any  establishment  having 
the  same  advantages  in  this  country,  from  $4  to  $7  per 
week,  according  to  room  and  attention  required.  O.  V. 
Thayer,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician.  H.  M.  Ranney, 
Proprietor.  Feb.  tf. 

Easthampton  Water-Cure. --Tsintlie 

most  beautiful  village  in  Massachusetts,  near  the  Willis- 
ton  Seminary.  Carriages  from  the  house  will  be  found  at 
Hoi  yoke  or  Northampton  Depot,  on  the  Connecticut 
River  Roilroad.  Patients  should  inquire  at  these  places 
for  Easthampton  Express.  Patients  will  bring  three 
sheets,  two  blankets,  two  comfortables,  and  some  towels. 
Terms,  $6  00  per  week.  Examination  fee  $2  00.  Gal- 
vanism will  be  applied  where  it  will  be  useful.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  Snell  for  a  circular. 
April,  4t.  Dr.  E.  Snell,  Proprietor  and  Physician. 

The   Sugar   Creek  Falls  Water- 

Cure,  Tuscarawas  Co  ,  O. ;  12  miles  south  of  Masillon. 
Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Frease.  Ib  supplied  with  soft 
Spring  water.  The  success  which  has  thus  far  at- 
tended our  efforts,  enables  us  to  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  afflicted.  It  is  conducted  on  pure  Hydropa- 
thic principles.  Terms :  $5  per  week.  Post-omce 
address  :  DeardorfFs  Mills,  Tus.  Co.,  O.  Each  patient 
should  brinsr  1  linen  and  2  cotton  sheets,  2  wool  blankets, 
2  comfortables,  and  some  towels.  mch,  4t. 


Dr.  R.  We^selho3ft9s  Water-Cure, 

at  BRATTLEBORO,Vt.,  will  be  conducted  for  the  coming 
season  by  Mrs.  F.  Wesselhieft,  assisted  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  her  late  husband. 

Dr.  E.  Fellerer,  for  two  years  favorably  known  aB 
Consulting  Physician  of  the  establishment,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity,  and  patients  may  rest  assured  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  promote  their  nealth  and  com- 
fort. Mrs.  F.  WEssELHCEFr. 

May,  St.  N.  %  WiUmTox,     }  Adminietrators. 

Athol  Water-Cure,  Mass. — Terms  : 

$6  per  week.  For  further  information,  address  Geo. 
Field,  M.  D.  mch,  &t. 


Elmtra  Water-Cure. — By  Dr.  S.  0. 

&  Mrs.  R.  B.  G  lea  son,  M.  D.     Address  S.  O.  Glea- 
son,  M.  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  May,  tf. 

Forestyille  Water-Cure,  at    For- 

eetville,  Chatauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  eight  miles  from  Dun- 
kirk, on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  house  is 
new,  commodious,  and  the  rooms  pleasant  and  airy. 
Eveiy  facility  will  be  afforded  the  patient  to  make  the 
stay  pleasant,  and  favor  the  restoration  of  lost  health. 
Terms,  from  $5  to  $8  per  week,  payable  weekly. 
Consult  Charles  Packer,  M.D.,  Proprietor.     June  if. 


Water-Cure     at     New     Ipswich, 

N.  H. — Mrs.  Amos  Hatch  receivas  patients,  and 
treats  them  by  Water-Cure  alone,  at  a  pleasant  farm 
residence  three  miles  from  the  village  of  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.  June  It* 

The  Orthopedic  Institution,  con- 
nected with  Dr.  R.  Wesselhteft's  Water-Cure  at  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont,  is  open  for  the  admission  of  sickly 
and  deformed  children.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation to  Mrs.  F.  Wessklikeft,  ar  Dr.  E.  Fellerer. 

May,  3t. 

Wanted. — A  situation  as  assistant  in, 

or  to  take  charge  of,  a  Water-Cure,  or  to  engage  in 
general  practice,  by  one  who  has  had  charge  of  an  estab- 
lishment.   Address  Water-Cure,  EaBt  Med  way,  Mass. 

May,  It. 

Brownsville   Water-Cure    Estab" 

lishment. — Dr.  C.  Baklz  continues  to  treat  Chronic 
Diseases  successfully  at  his  establishment  near  Browns- 
ville, Pa.    Terms  :  §6  per  week,  payable  weekly. 

xnch'tf. 

Granville    Water-Cuke. — For    the 

treatment  of  Diseases  of  Females.  Address — W.  W 
Bancroft,  M.  D.,  Granville,  Licking  Co.  Ohio.    Apl.3t. 


New  Graefenberg  Water-Cure.— No 

Cure,  no  Pay.— For  further  particulars,  address  R. 
Holland,  M.D.,  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y.        Jan.  tf. 


Dr.  Bedortha's  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Aug.  tf.* 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No. 

2-2  South  Main  street,  Providence,  R.   I.        Mch  lOt* 

Auburn  Water-Cure,  Auburn,  Ma- 
con Co.,  Ala.  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Reed,  Mis.  M.  A.  Torbet, 
PkysicianB.  April,  tf 

For  Sale,  the  Water-Cure  Estab- 
lishment at  Phillipsburg,  Beaver  County,  P^.— 
Family  circumstances  induce  the  undersigned  to  offer 
for  sale  his  well-frequented  and  favorably-known  Hy- 
dropathic Establishment. 

Pbillipsburg  is  a  healthy  and  beautifully  situated 
village  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  25  miles  be- 
low Pittsburg,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Rochester, 
the  Depot  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
a  good  steamboat  landing,  and  telegraph  office,  &c.  The 
Establishment  has  accommodations  for  25  patients.  The 
main  building  is  surrounded  by  one  and  a  half  acre  of 
ground,  with  shrubbery,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  a 
bowling  a"«\v,  saloon,  and  other  requisites.  The  water 
i3  clear  and  abundant.  For  particulars,  addrees  Dr, 
Edward  Acker,  Rochester  P.  0,  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Water-Cure  at  Cold  Water,  Mich. 

— Beautifully  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  near 
the  Mich.  S.  R.  R.  All  letters  post  paid,  addressed  Dr. 
J.  B.  Gully,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 


June  3t.  » 


Dr.  John  B.  Gully,  {  »-„„.:.*„.. 
N.T.  Waterman,   '  J  1  »>P™tora 


Cincinnati  Water-Cure,  five  miles 

from  the  City,  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Dayton  Rail  Road, 
and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  Carthage  Depot.  This 
large  and  flourishing  Institution  is  open  |  Summer  and 
Winter  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

Terms,  from  8  to  10  dollars  per  week,  for  further  par- 
ticulars address  D.  A.  Pease,  M.D. 

Carthage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  June,  tf. 


Worcester    Water  -  Cube    Institu- 
tion', No.  1  Glen  Street.— 'This  building  was  erected 


expressly  for  Hydroputhio  purposes,  and  embraces  all 
the  conveniences  necessary  for  tl 
joyment  of  patients, 


the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  en- 


Teh.vs  usually,  for  full  board  nnd  treatment,  from  $7 
to  $9  per  week.     For  out  of  door  treatment  $3  per  week. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  medical  direction  of  Dr. 
Hoyt  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Rogers.         May,  tf. 


a&usiness  Sftibcrtfecmcitts. 
The  Water  Cure  Journal.— A  New 

Volume  commences  with  the  July  number.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting 
the  structure,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  human 
body,  with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  Journal  of  Health,  designed  to  be  a  com- 
plete Family  Guide  in  all  cases  and  in  all  diseases. 

Tk  rms.— Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  in  advance.  Please 
address,  postpaid,  FOWLERS  AND  WELLS,  No.  131 
Nassau-at.,  New  York. 

Editorial  Notices, 
From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"Thb  Water-Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  in 
the  auionce  of  health;  always  ready,  straight-forward, 
and  plain-apoken,  it  unfolds  the  laws  of  our  physical  na- 
ture, without  any  pretensions  to  the  technicalities  of  sci- 
ence, but  in  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  tho 
sparkling  element  of  which  it  treats." 

From  the  Fountain  Journal. 

"  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  loves  health, 
who  desires  happiness,  its  direct  result,  who  wants  to 
'  live  while  he  does  live,'  '  live  till  he  dies,'  and  really 
live  instead  of  being  a  mere  walking  corpse,  should  be- 
come at  once  a  reader  of  this  Journal,  and  practice  its 
precepts." 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

"The  Water-Cure  Journal. — This  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  popular  health  Journal  in  thp  world." 


~--^e* 


g^^-- 


THE    WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 


$ 


The  New  Illustrated  Hydropathic 

Encyclopedia.  A  Family  Guide,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. In  Two  12mo.  Volumes,  with  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  Engravings,  by 
R.  T.  Thall,  M.D.  Price,  $-2,50.  Just  published  by 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

"For  popular  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  which 
can  fill  its  place.  Without  any  parade  of  technical  terms, 
it  is  strictly  scientific ;  the  language  is  plain  and  simple  ; 
the  points  explained  are  of  great  importance.  Of  all  the 
numerous  publications  which  have  obtained  sucn  a  wide 
popularity,  as  issued  by  Fowlers  and  "Wells,  perhaps 
none  are  more  adapted  to  general  utility  than  this  rich, 
comprehensive,  and  well-arrauged  Encyclopedia." — N. 
Y.  Tribune. 

"Common  sense  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  much 
useful  information  concerning  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
may  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  the 
people  require." — Evening  Mirror. 

This  Encyclopedia  may  be  received  at  any  post 
office,  by  return  of  the  first  mail.  Postage  on  the  two 
volumes,  prepaid,  50  cts. 

Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  The  Water- 
Cuke.  Also,  on  Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  generally.    Agents  Wanted.  tf. 


The    Phrenological 

Bust.  Designed  especially  for 
Lsap.nees  :  Showing  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  all  the  Organs  of  the 
Brain  fully  developed,  which  will 
enable  every  one  to  study  the 
science  without  an  instructor.  It 
may  be  packed  and  sent  with  safety 
by  express,  or  as  freight,  (not  by 
mail,)  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
Price,  including  box  for  packing 
only  $1  25. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the 
age.  A  cast  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  size  of  the 
human  head,  on  which  the  exact  location  of  each  of  the 
Phrenological  organs  is  represented,  fully  developed, 
with  all  the  divisions  and  classifications.  Those  who 
cannot  obtain  the  services  of  a  professor,  may  learn  in  a 
very  short  time,  from  this  model  head,"  the  whole 
science  of  Phrenology,  so  far  as  the  location  of  the  or- 
gans is  concerned." — New  York  Daily  Sun. 

Books  on  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture and  Gardening.  For  sale  by  Fowleks  & 
Wills,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

These  Works  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  the  prices  annexed. 

Complete    Farwer    and    American 

Gardener  and  Rural  Economist,  containing  a  Com- 
pendious Epitome  of  the  most  Important  Branches  of 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Economy ;  with  Practical  Di- 
rections on  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 
including  Landscapes  and  Ornamental  Gardening.  By 
Thos.  G.  Fessenden.  2  vols,  in  one.  Price,  prepaid  by 
mail,  $1  50. 


Physiological  Institute  for  YouNg 

Ladies,  at  Forest  City,  Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Institution  is  to  give  both  health  and  know- 
ledge—to educute  both  body  and.mind,  and  to  furnish  a 
school  in  which  young  ladies  of  feeble  health  can  be 
educated,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  that  degree  of 
bodily  health  which  will  render  life  a  blessing.  Forest 
City  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Au- 
burn to  Ithaca,  near  the  latter  place.  The  buildings  of 
the  Institute  will  accommodate  one  hundred  persons.  It 
has  a  large  Gymnasium  and  other  places  for  indoor  ex- 
ercise Facilities  for  rowing  and  Bwimming  afforded. 
The  Water-Cure  Department  will  be  continued.  Mrs. 
Stephens,  an  educated  Hydropathic  Physician  of  much 
experience,  will  make  all  examinations  and  prescriptions 
for  ladies.  Dr.  Stephens  yields  to  none  in  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Water- 
Cure. 

STUDIES  IN  INSTITUTE. 
Mathematics. — Arithemetic,    Algebra,    Geometry, 
Trigonometry.  Mensuration. 

Languages.— English,  French,  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  Elocution,  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Natural  Sciences. —Anatomy,  Physiology,  Che- 
mistry, Geography,  Geology,  Astronomy,  dec. 

History.—  Ancient  History,  History  of  Greece,  Rome, 
France,  England  and  America. 

Accomplishments.— Calisthenics,  Gymnastics,  Music, 
Drawing  and  Manners,  including  the  art  of  Conversa- 
tion and  Cookery. 

Terms.— The  first,  second,  and  third  Terms  will  com- 
mence respectively  on  the  first  Mondays  in  May,  Sep- 
tember and  January.  For  Board,  Tuition  and  room  rent, 
$50  per  Term  of  twelve  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 
Music  $10  per  Term  extra.  Young  Ladies  committed 
to  our  care  will  be  received  as  members  of  one  family, 
and  have  every  advantage  which  science  and  skill  can 
confer.     Address  for  circulars,  references,  &c. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Stephens.  A.  M  ,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
History,  Lansruages  and  Philosophy. 

Mrs.  I.  P.  Stephens,  Physician  and  Teacher  of  Anato- 
my. Physiology,  Calisthenics,  &c. 

Miss  C  E.  Youngs,  Physician  and  Teacher  of  Botany, 
Geography,  Drawing,  &c.  May,  tf. 


Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm— A 

Complete  Guide  to  the  Farmer,  Steward,  Plowman 
Cattleman,  Shepherd,  Field  Worker  and  Dairy  Maid! 
By  Hepry  Stevens.  With  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Il- 
lustrations, to  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes, 'Re- 
marks, &c.,  by  J.  S.  Skinner.  Really  one  of  the  best 
books  for  a  Farmer.    Pi  ice,  by  mail,  $5  00. 

Practical    Agriculture— Being    a 

Treatise  on  the  General  Relations  which  Science  bears 
to  Agriculture.  Delivered  before  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Jns.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.R.S. 
with  Notes  and  Explanations  by  an  American  Farmer' 
Price,  87  cents. 

The  American  Farm  Book,  or  a  Com- 

pend  of  American  Agriculture,  being  a  Practical  Trea- 
tise ou  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irrigation,  Grasses 
Gram,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane,  Rice  and 
every  Staple  product  of  the  United  States;  with  the 
best  methods  of  planting,  cultivating  and  preparation 
for  market.  Illustrated  by  more  than  100  engravings 
By  R.  L.  Allen.    Price,  $1  25. 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  Con- 
taining Plain  and  Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent Species  and  Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables 
with  then-  Botanical,  English,  French  'and  German 
nomas,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  llicrn  in  the  garden,  or  under  glass  ■  a'so 

11 lions  and   Character  of  the  most  Select   Fruils' 

their  Management  aud  Propagation.  By  Robert  Buist.' 
Price,  81  cents. 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemist- 
ry, Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  and  Ge- 
ology to  Agriculture.  New  edition,  with  an  Appendix 
vl  50. 

Nash's 

c 

American  Florist's  Guide.  87  cents. 

The  Gardner  and  Complete  Ameri- 
can Flobibt.    80  cents. 


Motorpathy— A    New    System   of 

Therapeutics,  by  which  Prolapsus  Utero,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  speedily  cured  without  supports,  or  any  of  the 
usual  treatment  of  the  day.  It  is  equally  successful  in 
weak  lungs,  paralysis,  nervous  and  spinal  derangements, 
and  all  organic  weakness,  as  leuchorrhea,  sterility,  dys- 
pepsia, &c. 

In  those  cases  of  partial  insanity  where  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  forbidding,  our  Institution,  with  gardens, 
lawns,  and  spacious  accommodations,  its  pleasant  and 
agreeable  companions,  where  kindness  and  pleasure  are 
among  the  remedial  means,  the  success  of  this  treatment 
is  truly  gratifying  to  all  parties. 

A  work  on  Motorpathy,  and  other  particulars,  can  be 
had  by  those  seeking  health  and  pleasure  combined,  free 
of  postage,  by  enclosing  1 1  letter  stamps,  directed  to  H. 
Halsted,  M.  D.,  Halsted  Hall.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  of 
Stringer  &  Townsend,  222,  or  Wiley,  167  Broadway,  for 
25  cents. 

The  Institution  reopened  on  the  15th  of  April,  1853. 

May,  2t. 


Country  Booksellers  and  Station- 
ers, who  wish  to  obtain  new  supplies,  may  save  them- 
selves the  expense  of  a  journey  to  our  city  and  back,  by 
remitting  funds  to  the  undersigned,  with  orders  for 
what  they  wish.  All  books  published  in  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  may  be  had  through  this  office, 
at  publishers'  prices.  Public  and  private  Libraries  will 
be  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  Stationery,  Blank 
Books,  Writing  Papers,  &c,  will  also  be  supplied. 
To  obtain  this  sort  of  goods  at  the  lowest  rates,  cash 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Credit  should 
neither  be  asked  nor  given.  Works  published  by  the 
Harpers,  Appletons,  Putnam,  or  ourselves,  cannot  be 
obtained  on  exchange  account.  These  publications  are 
not  "  traded,"  but  sold  outright  to  those  who  wish. 
All  remittances  of  large  amount  should  be  sent  in  checks 
or  drafts,  payable  to  our  order;  or,  if  sent  in  cash,  it 
should  be  sent  through  some  Express  Company.  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  131  Nussau  street,  New  York. 

The  Family  Magazine— The  Student 

— edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  occupies  a  broader  field 
than  any  other  Magazine  for  the  family.  Its  subjects 
embrace  the  Natural  Sciences,  Astronomy,  Geology/His- 
tory, Chemistry,  Biography,  Travels,  Anecdotes,  Music, 
etc.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  intellect,  interest  and  in- 
struct the  mind,  enkindle  a  love  for  such  learning  as  will 
be  practically  useful. 

This  work  contains  32  large  octavo  pages,  amply 
illustrated,  and  is  published  monthly,  at  $1  00  a-year, 
by  Fowler  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New- York. 


Practical  Phrenology.— For  Profes 

_,  at  IS 
The  Museum  is  always 


St.,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York 
open,  and  free  to  visitors. 


Book     for     Bloomers  !  ! — Which 

should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of  every  advocate  and 
wearer  of  the  new  costume,  but  of  every  lover  of  truth 
and  progress.  The  reasons  for  a  change  in  dress  are 
plainly  and  concisely  given,  while  objections  to  it  are 
fully  considered  and  obviated. 

A  book  of  171  pages,  full  of  interest  on  the  subject  of 
female  health  and  beauty,  fine  complexion,  Ac,  with 
plates,  illustrations  and  designs.  Price,  postage  paid, 
Muslin,  33  cents,  paper  25.  Address,  post-paid,  A.  Clark 
Merritt,  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  May  tf. 


Progressive    Farmer.     G2 


i;  i '"'"'•'■r;s  *»°  We,m  will  supply  all  Worl 
Od  in  the   States,  and  import  from  Europe,  In 


■:,w,i-r.  any  publication  in  print, 
post-paid,  as  above. 


pub- 
rope,  by  every 
Address  all  orders, 


IS 


I  m:  Working  Farmer.— A  Monthly 
»!,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  embracing  HorHeuI- 

™*«P"«j ^^ii*'""' 

i'1'  '"'  its  fourth  year.    No 
I,     il    i         icd  March  1st 

y  be   had   of  the  publisher 

Andre.,,  post  paid,  !jy  mail,      Fbbdk.  McCre  m," 

H3  Fulton  St. 

Employment,    Pleasant  and  pR0 

',"'   -Young  men  in  every  , ty.  town  and  village 

i.   '       i  nitH  States  may  find  a  (tie  and  profitable  em 
r 'I    :"'    hi     Hi  i    and  money, /say  $25    *5n    or 

■•  '  ' '  '     ' '"'  P»rticu)m     »■,.],        ...    ,  lid,  f„'v.,"k'    I 
WKl.l.K.UiM.mll.'l,  l:;|   Nil      ,,    ...    ,    v,,rk 


Penn  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia.— The  Fall  Session  for  Females  commences 
Sept.  1st.  Eight  Professorships  constitute  the  Faculty, 
whose  teachings  are  Eclectic  and  Catholic  ;  their  doc- 
trines liberal  and  progressive. 

Water  holds  a  high  place  among  their  remedial 
ogents.  Ten  students  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge 
for  Professors'  Tickets,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Female  Medical  Educational  Societv.  For  An- 
nouncements, information,  &c,  address  Abraham 
Sweezy,  M.D.,  Dean,  329  North  12th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

N.  B.  m~  This  is  the  PENN  College,  not  Pennsyl- 
vania- june  It_ 

A    Card. — Dr.    Fellerer,    late    of 

Brattleboro,  has  assumed  the  medical  direction  of  the 
Orange  Mountain  Water-Curo  Institution,  for  the  en- 
suing year.  CO.  Sellers  &  Brother,  Proprietors, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  June  It 


A  Thrilling  Narrative  of  Slave- 
ry!!— Twelve  Years  a  Slave! — The  Narrative 
of  Solomon  Northrup,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  Kid- 
napped and  sold  into  Slavery  in  Washington  City,  in 
1 811,  and  rescued  in  1853.  from  a  cotton  plantation  near 
the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  with  six  illustrations, 
representing — 

lBt,  Portrait  of  Solomon  in  his  plantation  suit. 

2d,  Scene  in  the  Slave  Pen  at  Washington. 

3d,  Night  scene  in  the  Tocondie  Swamp,  pursued  by 
hounds. 

4th,  Tho  Staking  out  and  Flogging  of  the  girl  Patsey. 

5th,  Scene  of  the  Rescue  in  the  Cotton  field. 

6th,  Arrival  home— and  first  meeting  with  his  wife 
and  children. 

The  above  Work  is  now  in  Press,  and  will  contain 
upwards  of  300  pages,  in  one  12mo  vol.,  and  sold  at  the 
price  of  $1  00.  A  large  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  are 
secured  to  Solomon. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  solicited.  Copies  sent  by 
mail,  soon  us  ready,  post  paid.  %W  Price  to  be  re- 
mitted in  advanco.  Address  Derby  &  Milleh,  Pub- 
lishers, Auburn,  N.  Y.,  or  Derby,  Orton  &  Mulligan, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  June  It. 

Our  Books  in  Boston. — New  England 

patrons  who  wish  for  our  various  publications,  may  al- 
ways obtain  them,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  our 
Boston  establishment,  142  Washington  street.  Besides 
our  own  publications,  we  keep  a  supply  of  all  works  on 
Physiology,  Phonography,  Phrenology,  and  on  the  natu- 
ral sciences  generally,  including  all  progressive  and  Re- 
formatory works. 

Phrenological  Examinations  with  charts, and  writ- 
ten opinions  of  character,  may  also  he  obtained  day  and 
evening  at  our  rooms  in  Boston,  No.  142  Washington 
Street,  near  tho  old  South  Church.  tf. 


GODEY  AND  THE  COLORED  FASHION 
Plates. — Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  May,  has  come  to 
hand.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  number.  Beautiful,  because  it  may  be  ex- 
pected of  us  to  say  so,  for  Godey  knows  full  well  that 
we  say  what  we  think,  but  it  is  decidedly  beautiful. 
Now  Godey  wishes  to  know  what  the  Ladies  think  of 
his  Fashion  Plates— so  far  as  we  have  heard  them 
spoken  of,  they  are  deemed  exquisite  by  the  female 
connoisseurs  of  dress  a  la  mode. — Romney  Argus. 

The  Colored  Fashion  Plates  in  the  May  Num- 
ber is  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  aB  in' fact  are 
all  Godey's  Illustrations.— Del.  State  Journal. 

The  publisher  has  entitled  himself  to  the  substantial 
gratiiude  of  his  lady  patrons  by  restoring  those  elegant 
Colored  Fashion  Plates,  which  were  formerly  so  at- 
tractive a  feature  of  this  favorite  Magazine.— Maine 
Gospel  Banner. 

US'"  Send' 25  cents  for  the  May  Number,  or  $3  fer  a 
year's  subscriplion;  $5  for  two  copies;  $10  for  six 
copies,  to  L.  A.  Godey,  113  Chesnut  Street,  Philudel- 
PQla>  Pa.  June  2t 


The  Stowel   Ever    Green    Sweet- 

Corn. — A  quantity  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety, 
from  seed  raised  by  Professor  J.  J.  Mapes.LL.D.,  forsale. 
Per  bushel,  $16  :  peck,  $5;  half  peck,  $3;  quart  $1 ;  sent 
by  express  or  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt 
ot  the  money  by  post.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best 
and  most  prolific  kind  of  Sweet  Corn  ever  grown.  No 
Farmer  should  be  without  it.  With  ordinary  care  it 
will  repay  cost  a  hundred  times  over  the  first  season. 

Directions.— A  quart  of  the  seed  will  plantone-tenth 
of  an  acre,  four  to  five  kernels  to  the  hill.  Prepare 
ground  well.  Cultivate  like  common  corn.  It  may  be 
planted  any  time  before  the  middle  of  June ;  earlier 
better. 

[From  the  Working  Farmer.] 

"  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  sweet  corn  would 
prove  superior  as  green  fodder  to  any  other  ;  and  the 
only  objection  urged  against  its  use  has  been  the  smaller 
yield  per  acre  compared  with  other  kinds.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  recommend  the  use  of  Stowell's  ever-green 
corn  for  the  purpose.  The  stalks  are  nearly  as  sweet  as 
those  of  sugar-cane,  and  double  the  quantity  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre,  to  that  resulting  from  ordinary  sweet 
corn." 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  this  corn  by  Prof. 
Mapes,  though  the  subscriber  does  not  endorse  it,  is. 
that  when  desired,  it  may  be  kept  green  and  fresh 

ALL  THE   YEAR   ROUND. 

[Prof.  Mapcs,  in  the  "  Working  Farmer,"  gives  the 
following  directions  for  preserving  the  Stowell  Ever- 
green Sweet  Corn  : — ] 

"  The  ears  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and 
the  husk  should  be  tied  at  the  nose  (silk  end),  to  prevent 
drying,  when  the  corn  will  keep  soft,  white,  and 

PLUMP  FOR   MORE   THAN    A    YEAR,    if  ill    a    dry   and    COol 

place.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Managers  of  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  last  year,  we  presented  them  with 
this  corn  of  two  successive  years'  growth,  boiled,  and 
there  wa3  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  two, 
This  year  we  sent  to  the  Fair  one  stalk  containing  eight 
full  and  fair  ears,  anil  could  have  sent  many  hundred 
stalks  of  six  ears  each." 

Many  other  recommendatory  notices  might  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  supplied.  Address,  post-paid, 
Alfred  E.  Beach,  White  Plain.  Westchester  Co.,  N. 
Y.  April  3t. 


1  he  Cheapest  Paper  in  the  "World  ! 

—New- York  Tribune.— The  New- York  Daily  Tribune 
having  completed  the  t%velfth  year  of  its  existence  on 
the  9th  instant,  signalized  its  entrance  into  its  teens  by 
an  enlargement  ot  its  borders  adding  fully  one-third  to 
its  area,  and  which  will  require  us  henceforth  to  pay 
more  for  the  white  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  than  all 
we  receive  from  its  subscribers.  And,  ample  as  our  in- 
come has  been,  (though  less  ample  than  it  has  been  cur- 
rently reported,)  our  expenditures  for  the  next  year 
must  he  larger  than  our  annual  income  has  ever  yet  been. 
We  have  taken  this  important  step  not  without  reluc- 
tance, but  upon  the  maturest  consideration.  There  are 
thirteen  of  us  concerned  in  The  Tribune  establishment 
as  proprietors,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  moro 
directly  employed  on  the  paper— all  to  he  subsisted  out 
of  its  current  income— and  this  enlargement  adds  some 
$50,000  per  annum  to  our  expenses,  without  necessarily 
increasing  onr  receipts.  Yet  we  encounter  so  many 
complaints  of  'small  type,'  'too  fine  print,'  'bad  for 
the  eyeB,'  &c,  that  we  have  resolved  to  risk  our  all  on 
the  enterprise  of  making  a  paper  which  will  satisfy 
many  thousands  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and  so 
enlarge  our  Subscription  and  Advertising  as  to  secure  us 
a  reward  for  our  exertions  in  the  future  equal  to  thatwe 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  If  we  can  add  one-fourth  to 
our  reading  matter,  and  present  the  whole  in  fair,  clear 
type  of  good  size,  we  believe  we  may  nearly  double  our 
circulation ;  and  this,  though  of  no  direct  advantage  to 
us,  secures  such  an  increase  of  our  Advertising  as  will 
leave  us  nothing  to  desire. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  increased  the  width 
not  the  number,  of  our  columns.  A  wide  column  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  renders  advertisements  more 
conspicuous  than  a  narrow  one.  In  this  we  copy  the 
great  London  journals,  which  The  Tribune  will  hence- 
forth closely  parallel  in  size  and  general  aspect.  True 
we  cannot  afford  to  use  such  paper  on  a  Daily  sold  for 
two  cents  as  they  do  on  theirs  which  sell  For  ten  cents 
(5d.)  but  we  trust  our  readers  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  even  on  this  head. 

—The  Semi-Weekly  Tribune  was  enlarged  to  tho 
new  size  of  the  Daily,  and  we  urge  our  Country  friends 
who  have  no  daily  mail,  or  think  they  cannot  afford  a 
Daily  paper,  to  give  this  an  examination.  We  always 
study  to  condens'e  the  largest  possible  amount  of  useful 
and  interesting  matter  into  our  Weekly  ;  yet  it  is  phy- 
sically impossible  that  we  should  print  there  even  oue- 
third  of  our  letters  from  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  India, 
California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  &c,  &c.  But  all 
these  are  given  in  onr  Semi- Weekly.  There  is  not  an- 
other paper  issued  in  the  world  which  contains  so  large 
an  amount  of  mainly  original  reading  for  so  small  a  sum' 
and  we  trust  that,  since  Postago  has  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  bagatelle,  there  are  thousands  of  our  friends  who 
have  hitherto  taken  the  Weekly,  who  will  henceforth 
take  the  Semi- Weekly.  We  will  send  a  specimen  to 
any  one  who,  without  subjecting  us  to  expense,  shall  see 
fit  to  apply  for  it. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  will  likewise  be  enlarged  to 
to  the  new  size  of  the  Daily  in  September  next,  at  the 
close  of  its  current  volume.  It  will  then  be  the  largest 
Weekly  afforded  to  Clubs  for  $1  per  annum  in  the  world 
and  its  white  paper  will  cost  us  nearly  or  quite  all  that 
we  receive  from  its  Club  Subscribers.  We  shall  hope  to 
make  it  pay  by  appropriating  a  small  part  of  the  new 
space  we  thus  create  to  Advertisements,  which,  until 
such  enlargement,  we  must  continue  to  keep  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  It  is  issued  every  Thursday  morning, 
and  contains  most  of  the  matter  of  the  Daily,  with  more' 
summary  accounts  of  such  Events  and  Proceedings  as 
cannot  be  published  in  full.  We  mean  that  no  Weekly 
shall  surpass  this  in  giving  a  full,  graphic,  and  faithful 
account  of  what  World  is  Doing,  whereof  it  is  Think- 
ing, and  how  it  is  Progressing. 

TERMS : 

(payment  in  all  cases  required  in  advance.) 

DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  Subscribers,  $5  a  year;  $1  50  for  three  months. 


For  One  Dollar  a  Year  either  of  the 

following-named  monthly  Journals  may  be  obtained  of 
Fuwi. ers  and  Wells,  New  York. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal;  a  Repo- 
sitory of  Science,  Literature  and  General  Intelligence, 
amply  illustrated  with  Engravings. 

The  Watsr-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms 
—Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of 
Life.     Profusely  illustrated. 

The  Student,  and  Family  Miscellany,  designed  for 
children  and  youth,  parents  and  teachers.  Illustrated 
with  Engravings. 

The  Universal  Phonographer — Devoted  to  Phon- 
ography and  Verbatim  Reporting,  with  Practical  In- 
struction to  Learners. 


Semi- Weekly  Tribune. 
Single  Copy,  -    -    -    $3  00 
Two  Copies,   -   -    -       5  00 
Ten  Copies,    -   -    -     20  00 


S.H.  &  G.  Burnett,  Wholesale  and 

Retail  Booksellers,  Publishers,  and  Stationers,  54  Main 
Street,  Peoria,  111.  <i 

Keep  constantly  on  han|  a  complete  Stock  of  Fowlers 
and  Wells'  works  on  Water-Cure,  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ology, and  the  Roforms  of  the  day.  tf.  b. 

Dr.  Weber  has  returned  to  Philadel- 

j  phia.    Office  No.  80  North  11th  Street.  Juno  2t. 


Weekly  Tribune. 
Single  Copy,  -  -  $2  00 
Three  Copies,  -  -  6  00 
Eight  Copies,  -  -  10  00 
20  (to  one  address),  20  00 
POSTAGE  ON  THE  TRIBUNE. 

Under  the  new  law,  postage  to  regular  subscribers 

To 'the  Weekly  Tribune,  one  year,  is    -    -    -         26 
The  Daily  Tribune,  one  year,     ------    $1  56 

The  Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  one  year,    -    -    -         52 
UST"  Postmasters  or  others  taking   charge  of  and  re- 
mitting us  the  money  for  a  club  of  twenty  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  The  Weekly  gratis. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  at  any  season  of  tho 
year.    Address  Greeley  and  McElrath, 

Publishers,  Tribune  Buildings,  New  York. 

$3~  Notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  in  the  United" 
States  are  taken  for  subscriptions  to  this  paper.  Money 
inclosed  in  a  letter  to  our  address,  and  deposited  in  any 
Post  Office  in  the  United  States,  may  be  considered  at 
our  risk  ;  but  n  description  of  the  bills  ought  in  all  cases 
to  be  left  with  the  Postmaster. 

EST  The  Weekly  Tribune  is  sent  to  clergymen  at  $1 

per  annum.  . . 

opinions  of  the  press. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune.— This  valuable  paper,  which 
we  are  happy  in  having  as  an  exchange,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  and  cheapest  papers 
printed  in  the  United  States.  Bayard  Taylor,  one  of  its 
editors  and  proprietors,  is  now  on  his  way  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  to  India,  China,  <fee.  His 
letters  alone  are  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price. 
As  for  news  it  is  unequaled     Its-politics  need  no  comment 

— all     know    the     sentiments  of    Horace    Greeley. 

Chronicle,  Peru,  Ills. 

"The  large  number  of  foreign  and  domestic  corres- 
pondents, and  extensive  telegraphic  facilities,  place  the 
Tribune,  as  a  newspaper,  among  the  first  of  its  cotem- 
poraries.  Tho  editorial  columns  are  distinguished  for 
originality  and  spirit.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Tribune  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  paper  printed 
in  the  United  States." — Washington  (D.  C)  News. 

"New  York  Trirune. — The  recent  enlargement  of 
this  paper,  by  which  it  is  made  to  contain  one-third  more 
matter  than  ever  before,  places  it  undeniably  at  the  head 
of  the  American  press.  No  other  newsp'aper  in  the 
country  can  begin  to  compare  with  it  in  ability,  fullness 
of  information  upon  all  subjects,  and  a  lively  wide-awake 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  and  tho 
world." — Lowell  American. 

"The  N.  Y.  Tribune  still  continues  to  be  the  stan- 
dard newspaper  of  the  day.  It  gives  more  general 
news,  perhaps,  than  any  other  paper  now  published 
Greeley,  the  chief  Editor,  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  knows 
how  to  get  along." — Visitor,  Waynesville,  O. 
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